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PRIZE    ESSAY. 

The  Commiitee  of  the  above  Society  give  notice  that  they  have  come  to 
a  resolution  to  offer  a  Premium  of  One  Hundred  SoTereigns,  for  the  best 
Essay  on  the  benefla'Sr  Tdfiftl  AbsliMM*  flrdm  aU  fiisoldMLtinff  Drinks  :— 

1. — The  Essay  must  be  written  in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  with  a  design  ta 
benefit  the  bodies,  circumstances,  ta4  fiojuis  of  men. 

2.— The  proposed  Essay  will  contain  the  origin,  pron«!S8,  and  conse 
quences  of  the  customs  of  drinking y  and  drunkenness',  both  from  sacred  and 
profane  history. 

8.  It  will  comprise  the  medical  opinions  of  the  faculty,  ancient  and 
modem ;  with  the  sentiments  of  ma&|;istrates,  judges,  and  the  most  eminent 
literary,  scientiie,  aiid-theologlcaT-wnters. 

4. — It  will  produce  Scripture  testimony  that,  although  the  use  of  wine  is 
not  prohibited,  except  in  certain  cases,  and  under  certain  circumstances. 
Total  Abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  is  encouraged. 

5. — It  will  contain  statistical  accounts  of  the  evil  effects  of  drinking-cns- 
toms  on  the  kaUti,  wealth,  and  religious  lieelmgi  of  1lh«  eotfmunity,  em- 
oracing  the  experience  of  other  nations  on  these  topics. 

6.— It  viH-coBtatir(}et«i,l9'o£  oomntttalsy  puntshinemts^juid  v^iseries  ari- 
sing from  drttrikennfess.  .... 

7. — It  will  present  the  amount  of  loss  of  property,  time,  and  intellect  to 
the  British  Nation  by  their  use. 

8. — It  will  show  how  the  various  religious  societies  for  the  renovation  of 
the  world  are  impeded  by  the  drinking  habits  of  the  nopulation. 

9. — ^It  will  pcsMnt  in.  sin  inviting  mamiei*  the  vast  bleishi^  which  result  to 
families,  masters,  mistresses,  servants,  fathers,  mothers,  and  children,  and 
to  some  of  the  most  degraded  individuals^  from  the  total  disuse  of  intoxica- 
ting drinks. 

10. — It  will  also  show  the  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  trade,  commerce. 
and  the  shipping  interest ;  to  the  arts  and  Sciences ;-  and  the  immense  moral 
benefits  it  will  confer  on  the  nation  and  the  world. 

The  Candidates  for  the  Prize  will  have  the  goodness  to  forward  their  MS8. 
in  an  envelope,  containing  their  nt'Uies^  and  address,  to  Mr.  J.  Meredith, No. 
3,  Durham  Place,  Lambeth  Road,  before  26th  of  December,  1838. 

Adjudicators. — ^The  Rev.  Theodore  Dtury,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Keighley, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hinton,  M.  A.,  and  J.  £.  Howard,  Eisq. 

Nearly  twenty  Essays  were  forwarded  for  inspection.  The  one  now  pub 
lished,  received  the  award  of  the  Adjudicatorr. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO   THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 

In  presenting  the  following  work  to  the  American  publiCt 
but  few  remarks  are  necessary.  The  occasion  which 
called  it  forth,  and  the  distinguished  mark  of  approbation 
it  received  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Temperance  So- 
ciety, are  already  known  to  the  reader.  It  therefore  needs 
no  commendation  of  our  own.  Nor  are  we  called  upon  to 
introduce  the  subject  by  any  long  prefatory  notice.  The 
work  is  so  complete  in  itself,  that  there  is  little  room  for 
addition,  perh|ips  none  for  improvement.  We  have  taken 
the  liberty,  however,  of  subjoining  some  brief  notes,  and 
a  few  pages  of  additional  matter  in  the  Appendix,  which, 
it  was  thought  would  render  the  work  more  valuable  to 
the  American  reader.  The  fear  of  being  tedious,  and 
swelling  the  book  to  an  inconvenient  size,  has  induced  as 
to  leave  out  several  articles  which  we  had  prepared.  As 
it  is,  we  trust  it  will  be  found  tne  most  complete  and  satis- 
factory  publication  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  yet 
given  to  the  public  in  any  language.  That  it  may  do  much 
good,  and  be  a  successful  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  in  advancing  the  Temperance  reform,  is  the 
sincere  prayer  of  the 

Editoe 

JVw  York,  Jlug.  16/A,  1840 
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Iff  the  present  oay,  the  appetite  for  strong  drink  is  not  only  deeply  rooted, 
but  widely  spread.  It  extends  its  baneful  mfluence  to  persons  or  all  ranks 
and  conditions.  It  presents  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  friendly  iutereotirie  and  social  relations.  It 
is  no  less  injurious  in  its  effects  on  religions  welfare.  Need  we  wonder  then, 
that  public  attention  is  drawn  to  this  subject. 

Intemperance,  whether  we  view  it  in  relation  to  the  moral,  intelleetual, 
social,  or  religious  condition  of  man,  is  of  deep  and  panmoont  importance. 
On  no  subject,  perhaps,  d^es  so  much  ignorance  peYail.  The  nature  and 
effects  of  inebriating  liquors  are  little  understood.  The  flood-gates  of  in 
temperance,  being  once  opened,  the  stream  of  sensual  indulgence,  has,  from 
age  to  age,  been  suffered  to  roll  on,  until  with  its  accumulated  energies,  it 
threatens  to  inundate  the  world  with  wretchedness  and  wo.  The  opera- 
tions of  Temperance  Societies,  fortunately  for  mankind,  have  in  some 
denee,  contributed  to  do  away  with  this  lamentable  delusion. 

Temperance  Societies  were  established  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
first  association  of  this  kind,  of  which  we  hare  any  account,  was  instituted 
by  Sigismond  de  Dietrichstein^  under  the  auspices  of  St.  Cuistopher,  a.  ». 
1517.  Maurice,  LandgraTe  of^  Hesse,  formed,  ▲.  n.  1600,  a  similar  associ»> 
tion,  under  the  name  of  ''  The  Order  of  Temperance.''  The  rules  of  this 
sodetT,  however,  were  somewhat  lax  and  indennite.  A  knight,  for  example, 
was  allowed  at  each  meal,  (twice  a-day.)  to  drink  soTen  bocauxy  or  ^lassos 
of  wine.  A  third  institution  of  this  kind  was  established  and  patronued  by 
the  Count  Palatine,  Frederick  the  Fifth.  These  associations  were  not  only 
limited  in  their  usefulness,  but  transitory  in  their  existence. 

The  appallinff  extent  of^  intemperance,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
eentury,  tnroughout  a  large  portion  of  the  globe,  and  particularly  in  England 
and  in  America,  first  led  to  the  establishment  of  modem  Temperance  So- 
cieties. Hitherto^  all  attempts  at  reform,  had  been  looked  upon  as  impracti- 
oable.  In  America,  this  melancholy  state  of  morals  was  regarded  by  wist 
and  refleoting  persons,  with  cqnal.alarm  and  despair.*  The  social  nabtti 
of  life — the  solemn  ceremonies  of  death— even  the  sacred  offices  of  religion, 
were  almost  uniTersally  contaminated  with  this  all-perrading  and  demorab* 
xingTiee. 

The  "  American  Temperance  Society"  was  instituted  in  1836.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  the  writings  and  labours  of  the  Rct.  Dr.  Lyman  Beechor,  and 
others,  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  morals  and  humanity,  will  render  them 
conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  philanthropy  and  patriotism.  This  institution, 
through  the  blessing;  of  God,  has  materially  contributed,  by  its  salutary 
operations,  to.  save  that  country  from  impending  ruin. 

In  ^e  year  1829,  Temperance  Societies  were  first  established  in  our  own 
country.  These  were  eventually  concentrated  under  one  general  denomina- 
tion.   The  American  and  British  societies  were  constituted  on  the  i 


*  ^Tbe  higMT  instracted  and  intelligent  nen,  thnragh  a  wriM  of  generatkmfl  than 
have  directly  within  their  riew  un  enormoos  naitanoe  and  nucptity,  and  ^  shall  Tery 
rarely  th  Jik  of  it,  and  never  be  made  restleaa  by  ita  annoyance ;  and  ao  its  odiousneaa 
riudl  aerer  be  decidedly  apprehended  till  eome  individual  or  two,  as  by  the  acqnirition  of 
a  new  nuval  aenae,  receive  a  sudden  intuition  of  ita  nature^  a  diseloinue  of  ita  moat  in- 
terior eaaenee  and  malii^ty— the  essence  nnd  malignity  of  that  very  thing  which  has 
been  oflering  its  gnality  to  riew,  without  the  least  reserve,  and  in  the  most  flagrant 
I,  to  i^hoBS  «  obsenrtrs.**— in»#f«r  on  Ac  Evil*  of  PcpyXar  Ignorance. 
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principle— a  mutual  agreement  to  aMain  altogether  from  the  u»e  of  di^iUed 
iiquore,  and  tt  dUeounienance  the  eaueee  and  practicee  of  intemperance.. 
In  Enffiandy  howeTeri  and  to  a  limited  extent  also  in  America,  the  oonsump. 
tion  of  ardent  spirits  did  not  constitute  the  most  powerful  source  of  intem> 
perance.  Hence,  the  ultimate  formation  of  Temperance  Societies,  based  ol 
the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  aU  hUoiHoating  Iiquore.^  This  was 
seen  to  be  the  only  practicable  and  efficacious  means  of  eradicating  the  evil 
of  intemperance.  The  operations  of  these  societies  in  America,  haje  been 
eminently  attended  with  success.  InOreat  Britain,  and  Ireland  also,  these 
operations  have  had  a  salutary  and  beneficial  effect.f 

The  institution  of  Temperance  Societies  demands  our  serious  considtra 
tion,  not  only  as  a  means  of  telf-preservationy  but  also  from  its  paramount 
importance,  as  a  measure  calculated  to  ensure  the  ec^fetf  of  our  families^ 
and  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  future  generations.  Sensual  temptations, 
in  connexion  with  the  pernicious  and  enslaving  usages  of  intemperance,  so 
prevalent  in  this  country,  reduce  thousands  to  the  verge  of  eternal  ruia. 
The  poet  remarks: — 


**  He  whe  tan  guttrd  ^f^int  the  low  baits  of  i 
Will  HaA  teinpUSioii's  arrows  hvrtleM  ftrika 
Against  the  bnxon  shMld  of  TemperawM, 
For  'tis  the  inferior  a^wtitos  enthral 
The  man,  and  quench  the  immortal  light  within  him. 
The  senses  take  the  seal  an  easy  prey, 
And  sink  the  imprisoned  spirit  into  brute.** 

The  mode  by  which  Temperance  Soctetisis  produce  their  tshitary  openu 
tions,  is  simple  and  eflSeient. 

1.  The  prmcipal  object  wluch  Temperance  Societies  have  in  view,  is  to 
difthse  information  on  the  subject  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  to  disabuse  the 
public  mind  concerning  the  iaise  estimate  they  have  ibrnted  in  regsord  to  th^ 
lieneficial  properties  which  they  are  supposed  to  possess,  as  well  as  to  col* 
lect  informauon  relative  to  the  evils  oi  intempctance,  and  to  present  it  to 
the  world  as  an  inducement  to  the  ad<^ion  of  remedial  measures. 

2.  The  constitution  of  these  societies  is  simple.  It  consists  ttierely  of  a 
social  vnion  of  sneh  persons  as  are  disposed  to  promote  the  jmdamental 
principles  of  the  association.  This  measure,  in  fact,  includes  not  only  a 
profession  of  approval,  but  it  also  invodrres  an  obligation  of  co-operation. 

3.  To  eifect  this  result,  a  document,  in  the  form  of  an  acknowlednneni 
etr  engagement  is  drawn  up,  called  a  **  Pledge/'  which  all  persons  vdio  desira 
to  unite  with  the  society,  are  called  upon  to  subscribe.  This  act  is  .under- 
stood  to  constitute  an  open  profession  of  apprbval  of,  and  detetamkation  to 
adhere  to,  the  pHnciplep  upon  wfticit  the  institution  is  founded. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Temperance  Societies  are  included  in  the 
great  laws  «f  Chrietitm  auntUy  and  selfpreMervaiion.  They  are,  indeed, 
the  offspring  and  a  noble  exemplification  of  that  first  principle  .of  Ghris* 
tianity  so  beautifully  deteribed  and  adminftly  illustrated  i>y  St.  PAu!,  under 
the  name  of  oyotrir^  1  Cor.  xiii.  the  true  -meanikig;  of  which  word  is  6«nevo* 

*  Speculations  not  unfreqnently  appear  in  the  ynhlic  prints  iii  reference  to  a  phrase,  by 
which  a  large  portion  of  these  societies,  in  various  pafts  of  the  kii^om  is  Renominated— 
Tee-total.  It  is  a  prorincial  expression,  and  of  Lancashrre  onrin.  It  means  mttrty 
Awvu^  abetinenoe,  in  coHtradiatinetion  to  the  ktHf-amirkal^fOt  m  >€  is  teiined  la  popfOlar 
kttgwtM,  Mockmtwii  MhcuM.  if  sa  iw&Tidiail-^^ikve  to  sosm  srv-^nrtviaperaiiOB,  far 
tanoapb,  tesolve*  to  aimedon  it  altogvther,  fas  not  nillsoiBaioniy  makee'use  of  double 
words  in  order  to  clench  the  matter,  or  to  give  increased  force  to  his  reaolution — /  wU* 
give  it  up  Ttt'TctaOf.  It  is  in  fact  a  repetition  of  the  same  sentiment--a  leaolTO  upon 
naolT*— a  final,  and,  in  iatwatinn  at  leasts  oBalterafale  dsciwon.  ^enc»  tbs  pbjwsa  t§m 
UUd,  as  applied  to  Teaqperance  Societies. 

1 1  own  myself  a  friend  to  the  laying  down  of  (strict)  rnlea,  and  rigidly  abiding  by 
iLea.  Indefinite  reaolutioaa  of  afastemiousneas  an  apt  to  yield  to  extraorameay  occanons.; 
sad  MrtroonisiMvy  occasions  to  occur  perpetually.  Whereas,  the  stricter  the  rule  is,  the 
aiore  tena^ous  we  grow  of  it :  and  many  a  man  will  abetain  rather  than  break  his  rule' 
who  would  not  easily  be  brought  to  exercise  the  saote  moxtiflcation  firom  higher  motirea 
Not  to  mention,  that  when  our  rule  is  once  known,  we  aie  provided  with  an  anfwer  t» 
every  impdrtunity.-^PaJfy**  Morml  PkUotephff  Book  iv.  ch^p  li. 
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UtiM  Of  late.  la  reference  to  tliis  celebrated  $Ad  primsry  Christian  ftrtiie, 
IL\A  Apostle  Paul  declares^  that  it  is  qur  duty  both  W  jirerept  and  example, 
to  **  consider  on*t  another,  to  provoke  tinto  love  ana  to  good  works,''  and 
which  St.  James  describes  as  "  pore  and  peaceable ,  Hill  df  mcnrcy  atid  good 
/riuts.''-^ames  iii.  17. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  that  the  principles  of  these  iSocieties  embrace  in 
their  object  the  intemperate  part  only  of  the  community.  The  reformation 
of  the  drunkard  is  an  important  consideratioh  in  the  grand  scheme  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence.  On  tne  principle,  however  that  "  prevention  i«  better 
than  cure.''  the  principal  means  of  its  accomplishment  necessarily  depend 
an  the  influence  and  exertions  of  the  sober  part  of  the  community. 

To  describe  the  benefit  which  would  result  from  a  general  disuse  of  in- 
joxicating  liquors,  would  be  to  exhibit  the  reverse  side  of  the  melancholy 
picture  delineated  in  this  volume.  If  this  moral  and  physical  scourge  were 
nanished  from  our  beloved  country,  relignon,  morals,  individual  happiness, 
and  national  prosperity,  would  be  promoted  and  augmented  to  an  incalculable 
extent. 

Objections  are  not  unfrequently  urged  ag[ainst  tl^e  institution  of  Tern- 
'perance  Societies,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  Scriptural  command  for 
abstinence  of  this  kind ;  and  that  to  propound  this  remedy  for  intemperance, 
is  to  propose  a  scheme,  which,  in  fact,  supersedes  and  d.erogates  uom  the 
character  of  the  Crospei,  and  endeavours  to  impose  npon  mankind  restraints 
which  God  does  not  either  require  at  our  hands,  or  authorize  in  his  holy 
word. 

The  Christian  reader  will  readily  perceive  the  fallacy  of  these  popular 
objections.  The  Gospel  is  acknowledged  by  all,  to  be  the  only  means  of 
salvation )  the  word  m  God,  however,  nowhere  prohibits  the  employment 
of  subordmate  means  to  remove  those  unnatural  obstacles  to  its  reception 
which  so  universally  prevail  in  the  present  day.  In  no  part  of  the  Scripture 
is  there  found  a  command  for  the  habitual  and  dietetic  use  of  intoxicatins 
liijnors.  In  many  parts  of  the  sacred  book,  are  found  decisive  oroofs  m 
divine  approbation  of  those  who  abstain  from  their  use.  The  Scriptures 
contain  no  specific  commands  in  relation  to  many  evils  which  the  pure  prin- 
ciples of  divme  inspiration  can  by  no  means  tolerate.  Among  these  may  be 
included  theatrical  entertainments,  gamblmg,  and  other  sinful  amusements, 
some  of  which  obstructed  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  the  time  of  St. 
Paul.  Ferocious  exhibitions  of  gladiatorial  skill,  took  place  ia^  the  city  of 
Rome,  at  the  time  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  yet  no 
literal  condemnation  of  this  practice  is  to  be  found  in  the  vrritings  of  that 
Apostle. 

Many  eminently  useful  institutions  are  {^operation  in  the  present  day,  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  Gospel,  for  which  there  m  no  direct  command  in  the  Bible ; 
who,  however,  in  this  age  of  sacred  light,  would  on  this  account  condemn  or 
prohibit  the  formation  of  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies,  Sabbath  Schools, 
and  other  similar  establishments  1  These  subordinate  institutions,  indeed, 
are  distinguished  manifestations  of  the  essence  of  Christianity :  which 
teaches  us  not  only  to  "  deny  ungodliness  and  wordly  lusts,  and  to  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly''  ourselves,  but  also  to  do  our  utmost  to 
promote  the  temporal  happiness  and  eternal  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

The  Gospel  is  adequate  to  remove  the  vice  of  intemperance ;  its  principles, 
however,  have  not  hitherto  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  evil.  The  re- 
monstrances and  denunciations  of  Christian  teachers,  nave  almost  invariably 
been  directed  against  the  drunkard,  while  the  eouree  or  eoureet  of  the  evil 
have  been  either  partially  or  altogether  overlooked  and  neglected.  Let 
Christian  temperance  be  advocated  from  our  pulpits,  and  in  our  various  re- 
ligious institutions,  and  doubtless  ere  long,  the  vice  oi  intemperance  with  all 
its  attendant  evils,  virill  be  removed  from  our  land. 

The  construction  of  this  work  from  the  nature  of  the  advertisement  is- 
sued by  the  Committee  of  the  New  British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society, 
necessarily  assumes  its  present  form ;— a  collection  of  important  facts  illus- 
trative of  general  principles.  A  treatise  of  this  kind,  moreover,  may  be 
deemed  a  desideratum  in  the  present  comparatively  infant  state  of  Tem- 
perance Societies.    The  advocates  of  these  benevolent  associations,  have  to 
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conteod  against  loog  confirmed  prejudices  and  habits.  Stubborn  facts  alone 
will  dissipate  this  popular  delusion.  Hence  the  writer  studiously,  and  ner. 
haps  to  nis  own  aisadvantage,  in  general  omits  such  arguments,  as  m  a 
work  more  popular  in  its  cnaracter^  would  be  deemed  essential  to  its 
success. 

The  Author  deems  it  proper  to  apologise  for  any  inadrertencies  or  omis- 
sions which  may  ha?e  crept  into  a  work  that  c4Mnprehends  subjects  so 
numerous  and  so  miscellaneousi  and  which  has  bcca  written  in  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of  professional  pursuits 
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PART   I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NATURE   AND   CHARJiCTEBISTICS    OF   INTEMPERANCI. 


*'  To  set  tha  mind  above  the  appetites  ii;.tlie  end  of  ab9tin$net.  whidl  m$ 
of  the  fathers  observes  to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  the  groundwork  of  virtue.''^- 
Dn.  Samuel  Johnson. 

<' Nothing  is  so  great  a  friend  to  the  mind  of  man  as  abstinence:  it 
strengthens  the  memory,  clears  the  apprehension,  and  sharpens  the  jaagt« 
ment.  and  in  a  word,  gives  reason  its  full  scope  of  acting ;  and  when  reason 
hss  tWt,  it  is  always  a  diligent  and  faithful  handmaid  to  conscience.''— 
Da.  South. 


The  term  Intemperance,  according  to  its  general  signifi- 
cation, is  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory.  In  the  present  day, 
however,  it  is  almost  exclusively  and  universally  employed 
in  reference  to  excess  in  the  use  of  inioxicating  liquors. 

The  limits  of  lawful  indulgence  have,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  i)een  variously  defined.  In  a  primeval  state,  roan 
had  few  wants.  His  occupations  were  simple  in  their 
character  and  influence.  The  produce  of  the  field,  and 
the  fruit  of  the  trees  yielded  lum  suitable  nourishment; 
water  supplied  him  with  a  refreshing  and  innoxiously  m- 
spiriting  beverage.  In  this  state  of  virtuous  simplicity, 
man  had  few  temptations  to  lead  him  astray.  In  progress 
of  time,  however,  new  and  unlawful  sources  of  enjoyment 
were  discovered,  luxurious  habits  began  to  prevail,  intoxi- 
cating liquors  were  produced,  diseases  were  generated, 
and  vicious  habits  followed  in  their  train. 

Luxury,  in  its  early  approaches,  has,  in  general,  been 
characterized  by  its  slow  and  insinuating  progress.  Vir- 
tuous habits  gradually  yield  to  the  forms  and  practices  of 
sensual  gratification.    A  deterioration  of  the  moral  sense, 
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has  invariably  been  found  to  follow  concessions  to  sensual 
indulgence.  The  history  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
in  particular  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  demonstrates  the 
truth  of  this  stateme&t. 

The  effects  of  strong  drink  were  known  to  the  ancients 
as  inimical  to  freedom  and  national  prosperity.  To  pre- 
vent intemperance  laws  were  framed  against  the  introduc- 
*tion  of  wine.  The  ancient  Sueviy  for  example,  would  not 
allow  wine  to  be  imported  into  their  country,  believing  it 
to  be  pernicious  to  the  vigour,  both  of  the  body  and  of  the 
mind.*  Similar  laws  are  found  among  the  primitive  regu- 
lations of  other  nations. 

Until  influenced  by  impure  motives,  these  sanative  en- 
actments were  rigorously  enforced.  As  an  increased  taste 
for  luxury  began  to  prevail,  the  primitive  aversion  to  wine 
however,  gradually  wore  away.  The  deadly  enemy  be- 
came a  cherished  friend.  Those  admirable  laws  which 
had  once  been  the  safeguards  of  national  virtue  and  pros- 
perity were  finally  modified,  relaxed,  and  virtually  annulled 
The  conse({uences  were  degradation  and  ruin. 

From  the  experience  of  every  age  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  prevailing  notions  concerning  the  nature  of  temper- 
ance and  intemperance,  have  arisen  and  taken  their  tone^ 
from  the  moral  condition  of  the  existing  age.  The  incli- 
nations and  appetites  of  mankind  insensibly  influence  their 
opinions,  and  from  such  a  source,  has  the  world  too 
frequently  derived  its  notions  of  the  subject  under  con 
sideration. 

Democritus,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  wrote  a  volume  with 
the  design  to  show,  that  no  person  ought  to  exceed  foui 
or  six  glasses  of  wine.  Epictetus  advances  the  following 
opinion : — "  That  man  is  a  drunkard  who  takes  more  thai 
three  glasses ;  and  though  he  be  not  drunk,  he  hath  ex^ 
ceeded  moderation."!  In  comparatively  modern  times, 
striking  examples  are  presented  of  the  morals  of  the  age 
influencing  considerations  concerning  the  nature  of  tern 
perance.  A  society,  for  instance,  established  about  the 
sixteenth  century,  for  the  promotion  of  temperance,  had 
its  fundamental  law  constituted  on  the  principle,  that  none 
of  its  members  should  drink  more  than  fourteen  glasses 
of  wine  daily.    A  certain  general,  in  one  of  his  regulations, 

*  Vinum  ad  se  omnind  importari  noo  sinunt^  qudd  ea  re  ad  laborem  feren- 
dum  remoUescere  Homines,  atque  efTaeminan  arbitrantur. — Casar  de  Bell 
Gall.  lib.  4. 

t  Fragments,  No.  3.  Carter's  Transl.  1758.  p.  112. 
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ordered,  that  no  officer  who  dined  at  his  ta.ble  should  ex- 
ceed two  bottles  of  wine.  Dr.  Trotter,  who  adverts  to  this 
circumstance  with  somewhat  of  astonishment,  records  it 
as  an  honour  to  the  British  Navy,  that  in  his  time,  the 
commanders-in-chief  never  allowed  more  at  their  tables 
than  half  a  bottle  to  each  guest.* 

The  institution,  in  the  present  century,  of  Temperance 
Societies  in  this  country  and  in  America,  forms  a  striking 
illustration.  Many  of  these  institutions  had  merely  an 
ephemeral  existence.  Of  those  established,  one  class  had 
for  its  object  the  advancement  of  temperance,  by  inculcat- 
ing the  moderate  use  of  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Another  class  still  in  operation,  has  for  its  fundamental 
regulation  the  moderate  use  of  fermented  liquors,  but  ab- 
stinence from  ardent  spirits..  Each  of  these,  however, 
evidences  the  existence,  not  only  of  erroneous  notions 
concerning  the  nature  and  effects  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
but  the  very  general  and  deep-rooted  appetite  which  exists 
for  artificial  and  stimulating  drinks. 

An  examination  of  these  fects,  irresistibly  forces  the 
conviction  upon  all  unprejudiced  minds,  that  the  inclina^ 
tions  and  appetites  of  mankind  have  invariably  influenced 
their  opinions  in  relation  to  the  nature  and  limits  "f  tem- 
perance. The  consequences  of  these  latitudinarian  notions, 
are  witnessed  in  the  free  ttse  of  strong  drink  in  the  present 
day,  by  those  who  deem  themselves  temperate  and  sober  mem" 
hers  of  society. 

To  this  class  of  men  has  been  very  appropriately  as- 
signed the  appellation  of  sober  drunkards,  "It  is  not 
drinking  spirituous  liquors,"  remarks  Dr.  Trotter,  "  to  the 
length  of  intoxication,  that  alone,  constitutes  intemper- 
ance. A  man  may  drink  a  great  deal — ^pass  a  large  portion 
of  his  time  at  the  bottle,  and  yet  be  able  to  fill  most  of  the 
avocations  of  life.  There  are  certainly,  many  men  of  this 
description,  who  have  never  been  so  transformed  with 
liquor  as  to  be.  unknown  to  their  own  house-dog,  or  so 
foolish  in  their  appearance,  as  to  be  hooted  by  school-boys, 
that  are  yet  to  be  considered  as  intemperate  livers.  These 
*  sober  drunkards,'  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
deceive  themselves  as  well  as  others ;  and  though  they  pace 
slowly  along  the  road  to  ruin,  their  journey  terminates  at 

the  goal,,  bad  health."! 

A  further  examination  of  this  subject,  leads  us  to  the 

*  Trotter's  Essay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  151 
i  Trotter  on  Dnmkenness,  p.  177. 
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astounding,  bnt  incontestable  fact,  that  that  part  of  the 
community  in  general  termed  temperate^  consumes  a  larger 
proportion  of  inebriating  liquor^  than  those  individuals  who 
are  usually  denominated  drunkards.  A  great  proportion 
of  those  who  are  known  to  be  drunkards,  in  general  are 
not  habitual  slaves  to  this  most  debasing  vice.  During 
their  fits  of  intemperance,  they  consume  a  large  quantity 
of  intoxicating  liquor.  On  ordinary  occasions,  they  do 
not  indulge  in  the  use  of  strong  drink  to  any  serious  ex- 
tent. The  former  section  of  society,  however,  drink  con- 
siderably less  at  stated  times  j'  but,  by  the  accumulating 
amount  of  habitual  and  frequent  repetition,  consume  a 
quantity,  which,  on  calculation,  appears  almost  incredible. 
The  individual,  for  example,  who  indulges  in  but  one  glass 
of  ardent  spirit,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  in  two 
or  three  glasses  of  wine  daily ;  consumes,  in  the  course 
of  ten  years,  not  less  a  quantity  than  thirty  gallons  of  pure 
alcohol,  or  spirits  of  wine;  a  poison  well  known  to  be 
most  dangerous  and  fatal  in  its  character.  The  consump- 
tion of  this  quantity,  however,  is  far  from  being  considered 
either  as  improper  or  intemperate.  The  most  strenuous 
advocates  of  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
would  not,  it  is  presumed,  object  to  the  daily  apportion- 
ment of  a  pint  of  ale  to  each  adult  member  of  the  human 
family — an  allowance,  which,  in  the  course  of  one  year, 
would  amount  to  forty-three  gallons,  or .  about  twenty-five 
gallons  of  proof  spirit!  These,  and  similar  illustrations, 
sufficiently  demonstrate  the  fact,  that  those  individuals, 
commonly  denominated  drunkards,  do  not  invariably  con- 
sume the  largest  portion  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 

From  the  preceding  observations,  it  will  be  seen  how 
impossible  it  is  to  arrive  at  a  correct  definition  of  the 
nature  of  intemperance,  from  the  uncertain  and  ever-vary- 
ing opinions  and  practices  of  the  age.  Chemical  and 
physiological  knowledge  alone  supply  us  with  the  requisite 
data.  The  most  important  distinction  between  the  tem- 
perate and  intemperate  employment  of  articles  of  food  and 
drink,  consists  in  the  relative  use  they  are  of,  in  supplying 
the  system  with  its  natural  requirements  ;  in  other  words, 
in  affording  to  the  human  frame,  suitable  food  or  nourish- 
ment. Some  substances  ar«  proper  as  articles  of  diet,  when 
used  in  moderate  quantities,  or  to  such  an  extent  as  nature 
may  require :  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  useful  as  medi" 
cines  only,  and  when  employed  occasionallyy  and  with 
judgement.     The  great  distinction  between  these  two  di- 
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visions,  obyiously  consists  in  the  circumstance,  that  the 
one  contains  matter  capable  of  becoming  a  part  of,  and, 
consequently,  of  adding  nouriahmtnt  to,  the  corporeal  sys* 
tern.  The  other,  exercises  a  specific  or  medicinal  influence 
on  some  part  or  parts,  of  the  human  frame ;  but  it  does 
not  become  assimilated  -with  it.  Arsenic,  for  example,  has 
a  powerful  and  peculiar  influence  on  the  human  system ; 
but  it  is  not  capable  of  being  assimilated  with  it.  Alcohol, 
in  whatever  combination,  is  similar  in  its  operation*  It 
stimulates  or  increases  the  action, of  the  parts  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact  ]  but  it  is  not  added  to,  or  identified 
with  them.  The  use  of  alcohol,  according  to  this  uner- 
ring test  of  dietetic  value,  is  found  to  be  directly  opposed 
to  the  natural  actions  of  the  system  ;  because,  like  all  medi- 
cinal agents,  it  can  only  be  employed  with  beneficial  re- 
sults, when  the  system  is  in  an  unnatural  or  unhealthy 
state.  "  Nourishing  substances,"  remarks  a  distinguished 
writer,  "  require  to  be  of  a  similitude  with  the  substances 
to  be  nourished ;  and  the  constituent  materieds  of  man, 
and  the  whole  of  living  creation,  contain  no  such  compo- 
sitions as  those  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors.  Such 
liquors,  cannot  therefore,  be  reckoned  useful,  in  the  way 
of  nourishing  or  maintaining  the  principal  materials  of  the 
human  frame.* 

The  universal  tendency  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  to  debil- 
itate the  intellectual,  and  to  deprave  the  moral  powers  of 
man.  The  habitual  use  of  alcohol,  in  any  of  its  varied 
combinations,  strengthens  the  power  of  moiive»  to  do  wrongs 
and  weakens  the  power  of  motives  to  do  right.  The  nature 
and  tendency  of  strong  drink  are  such,  that  mankind  in 
general  cannot  continue  long  to  indulge  in  the  moderate 
use  of  it.  From  the  earliest  period  of  its  introduction  to 
the  present  time,  these  evidences  of  its  nature  and  charac- 
ter have  been  uniform  and  certain. 

These  general  characteristics  of  alcoholic  liquors  lead  to 
the  examination  of  an  important  distinction,  which  exists 
between  intemperance  and  drunkenness^  terms  in  general 
used  synonymously  without  reference  to  a  primary  or  nat- 
ural signification.  The  indications  of  drunkenness  are  too 
obvious  to  require  description.  One  of  the  canons  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  church  in  a  prohibition  against  drunkcnnesa, 
thus  defines  the  term : — "  This  is  drunkenness,  when  the 
state  of  the  mind  is  changed,  the  tongue  stammers,  the 

*  Lecture  on  Fermented  Liquors,  by  A.  Cvlple,  M.D. 
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eyes  are  disturbed,  the  head  is  g'ddy,  the  stomach  is  swell- 
ed, and  pain  follows."  Intempetance,  however,  has  rela- 
tion to  an  essentially  different  state  of  the  system.  An 
individual  may,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  be  ha- 
bituaUy  intemperaie,  without  exhibiting  either  the  staggering 
gait,  the  faltering  tongue,  or  the  disgusting  ejaculations 
of  the  professed  debauchee.  In  this  circumstance  lies  the 
inMious  influence  of  strong  drink,  which  has  ever  been 
characterized  by  the  unnatural  changes  which  it  effects, 
in  too  many  instances,  unobserved  and  unsuspected  by  its 
unfortunate  victims.* 

Eminent  writers  have  advanced  various  definitions  of  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  temperance.  By  some,  it  has  been 
correctly  asserted,  that  an  intemperate  man  is  one  whose 
appetite  rules  his  reason ;  and  that  a  temperate  man,  is  one 
whose  reason  rules  his  appetite.  Temperance  is  a  virtue 
of  self-denial  or  restraint.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  defines  it  to 
be  a  proper  and  limited  use  of  all  earthly  enjoyments, 
keeping  every  sense  under  proper  restraint,  and  not  per- 
mitting the  animal  part  to  subjugate  the  rational.  Park- 
hurst  renders  it  ^^self-government,  temperance,  continence ^ 
having  power  over  one's  own  appetites."  Pasor  and  other 
lexicographers  of  good  authority,  give  it  the  same  signifi- 
cation. In  this  sense  also,  was  the  word  used  by  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  old.  "Temper- 
ance," observes  Cicero,  "  is  the  unyielding  control  of  rea- 
son over  lust,  and  over  all  wrong  tendencies  of  the  mind. 
Frugality  is  not  so  extensive  as  temperance.  Temperance 
means  not  only  frugality,  but  also  modesty  and  self-gov- 
ernment.    It  means  abstinence  from  all  things  not  good, 

•"  Men  indalge  habitually,  day  by  day,  not  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing any  evident  effect,  either  upon  the  body  or  mind  at  the  time,  and 
fancy  themselves  all  the  while  strictly  temperate,  while  they  are,  in  reality 
undermining  their  constitution  by  slow  degrees — ^killing  themselves  by 
inches,  and  shortening  their  existence  several  years," — Anatomy  of  Drunk' 
ennessj  by  Robert  Macnishy  5th  Ed.  p.  254. 

"  It  lb,"  remarks  Dr.  Beecher.  of  America, '  and  T  fully  concur  with  Mm, 
observes  Dr.  Macnish,  "  a  matter  of  unwonted  certainty,  that  habitual  tip- 
pling IS  v«rorse  than  periodical  drunkenness.  The  poor  Indian,  who  once  a 
month  drinks  himself  dead,  all  but  simple  breathing,  will  outlive  for  years, 
the  man  who  drinks  little  and  often,  and  is  not  perhaps  suspected  of  intem- 
perance." 

"  The  observation  of  twenty  years,  in  this  city  (Dublin,)  has  convinced 
nie,  that,  were  ten  young  men,  on  their  twenty-first  birthday,  to  bcj?in  to 
drink  one  glass  (equal  to  two  ounces)  of  ardent  spirits,  or  a  pint  ot  j»ort 
wine  or  sherry,  and  were  they  to  drink  this  supposed  moderate  quantity  of 
strong  liquor  daily,  the  lives  of  eight  out  of  the  ten  would  be  abridged  by 
twelve  or  fifteen  years.  They  represent  themselves  as  temperate — very 
temperate."  Statement  by  J>r,  Cheyne,  late  Physician  Gtnenu  of  Ireland^ 
p,  64|  1 829. 
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and  entire  innocei  ce  of  character."  Temperance  is  that 
which  teaches  us  to  regulate  our  desires  and  fears,  so  that 
in  de.nring  and  in  shunning  things,  we  may  always  follow 
reason.  Fortitude  is  concerned  in  labours  and  dangers, 
temperance  in  renouncing  pleasures. 

From  these  observations,  we  may  with  great  propriety 
conclude,  that  physical  temperance  consists  in  the  mode- 
rale  use  of  those  things  which  are  nutritious  and  proper 
for  human  sustenance,  and  in  abstinence  from  everything 
which  is  injurious  and  unnecessary.  This  definition,  is, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  strictly  applicable,  because  it 
not  only  comprehends  the  quantity  but  the  quality  also  of 
those  things  which  ou^ht  to  enter  into  the  composition  of 
human  diet.  Sir  William  Temple,  a  writer  of  considera- 
ble eminence  of  the  seventeenth  century,  remarks  thus : — 
''  I  do  not  allow  the  pretence  of  temperance  to  all  such  as 
are  seldom  or  never  drunk  or  fall  into  surfeits,  for  men 
may  lose  their  health  without  losing  their  senses,  and  be 
intemperate  every  day  without  being  drunk  perhaps  once 
in  their  lives ;  but  that  which  I  call  temperance,  is  a  regu- 
lar and  simple  diet,  limited  by  every  man's  experience  of 
his  own  easy  digestion,  and  thereby  proportioning,  as  near 
as  well  can  be,  the  daily  repairs  to  the  daily  decays  of  our 
wasting  bodies.*  Sir  William  Temple  then  proceeds  to 
apply  this  rule  of  temperance  to  the  removal  of  a  disease 
on  which  he  has  written  largely,  and  enforces  the  neces- 
sity of  rigorous  abstinence  from  inebriating  liquor  on  all 
ordinary  occasions. 

Another  writer,  in  :he  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  reprobating  the  practice  of  intemperance,  makes 
the  following  pertinent  remarks : — "  It  is  sad  to  consider 
how  many  will  hear  this  charge,  for  one  that  will  apply  it 
to  himself,  for  confident  I  am,  that  fifteen  of  twenty,  this 
city  over,  (London)  are  drunkards^  yea,  seducing  drunk- 
arasy  in  the  dialect  of  Scripture,  and  by  the  law  of  God, 
which  extends  to  the  heart  and  the  afiections."  "Per- 
haps," observes  the  same  witer,  "  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
a  man  is  not  taken  for  drunk  except  his  eyes  stare,  his 
tongue  stutter,  his  legs  stagger ;  but  by  God's  law,  he  is 
one  that  goes  often  to  the  drink,  or  that  tarries  long  at  it. 
Prov.  xxiii.  30,  31.  He  that  will  be  drawn  to  drink  when 
he  hath  neither  need  of  it^  nor  mind  to  it^  to  the  spending 
of  mo7}6y,  wasting  of  precious  time^  discredit  of  the  Gospu^ 

*  An  Emay  on  tlie  Csre  of  thie  Gout.^Mif c«2/ait«a,  Part  1. 1677. 
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the  stumbiingblock  of  weak  oneSj  and  hardening  associates. 
Briefly,  he  that  drinks  for  lust,  or  pride,  or  covetousness,  or 
fear,  or  good-fellowship,  or  io  drive  away  time,  or  to  still 
conscience,  is  a  drunkard. 

The  powerful  influence  which  intoxicating  liquors  exer- 
cise on  the  human  system,  their  strong  tendency  to  lead 
to  excess,  their  eflfects  in  inflaming  the  passions  and  ener- 
vating the  mind,  are  suflicient  indications,  that  even  thehr 
moderate  and  habitual  use  is  incompatible  with  a  temperate 
and  healthful  condition  of  either  mind  or  body. 

The  vice  c^f  intemperance  during  every  stage  of  its 
progress,  has  been  characterized  by  some  prominent  and 
peculiar  features. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  is  an  acquired  habit  The  influence 
which  inebriating  compounds  exercise  over  the  mental  and 
x>hy8ical  constitution  of  man,  is  altogether  the  result  of 
Hiflcial  feelings  and  impressions,  superinduced  on  those 
wiUi  which  the  system  is  naturally  endowed. 

Providence,  in  wisdom  and  bounty,  has  supplied  the 
wants  of  man  in  rich  profusion.  Animal  and  vegetable 
creation  well  stored  with  aliment,  surround  him  on  every 
side.  Each  substance,  moreover,  bears  characteristic  evi- 
dence of  the  design  of  its  munificent  Creator.  The  vast 
variety  of  vegetables  and  their  fruits,  which  enter  so  large- 
ly into  the  diet  of  the  human  race,  present  evident  relation 
between  the  nature  of  their  composition,  and  the  purposes 
to  which  they  are  designed  to  be  appropriated.  This 
observation  applies  with  equal  force  to  water,  one  of  the 
most  useful  substances  in  nature. 

Alcohol,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  its  combinations,  is  de- 
void of  these  nutritious  characteristics,  and  is  found  to  be 
inimical  to  the  healthy  functions  of  the  animal  economy, 
and  productive  only  of  that  injurious  excitement,  which 
subsides  into  morbid  debility. 

It  is  a  humiliating  reflection,  that  man  is  the  only  animal 
in  creation  accustomed  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
No  analogous  substances  are  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
animate  creation.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  purely  the  re« 
suits  of  human  ingenuity  and  invention,  called  into  opera- 
tion by  the  desire  to  gratify  a  sensual  and  sinful  propen- 
sity. Mankind  have  thus  themselves  originated  an  evil, 
which  has  proved  the  severest  moral  and  physical  scourge 
that  ever  afllicted  the  human  race. 

Several  prominent  and  striking  facts  are  adduced  in  the 
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present  place,  to  prove  that  the  habit  of  vinous  indulgence 
is  altogether  acquired. 

Entire  nations  are  known  to  have  existed  for  ages  in  a 
state  of  comparatively  superior  health,  comfort,  and  hap- 
piness, without  the  aid  of  intoxicating  liquors.*  When 
first  offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  they 
have,  in  general,  evinced  considerable  aversion  to  their 
use ;  and  have  been  reconciled  to  the  practice  only,  by  a 
conformity  to  the  habits  and  persuasions  of  those  civilized 
nations  who  have  seduced  them  into  the  destructive  vice 
of  intoxication. 

A  corresponding  illustration  of  this  statement,  may  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  young  persons,  and  in  particular 
children,  almost  universally  exhibit  signs  of  repugnance, 
when  first  induced  to  taste  of  any  kind  of  intoxicating 
liquor ;  which  indications  of  disgust  are  not  manifested, 
when  they  partake  of  the  almost  unlimited  varieties  of 
nutritious  food. 

The  unnatural  excitement  which  these  liquors  induce 
when  first  made  use  of,  produces  unpleasant  sensations  on 
the  unvitiated  palates  of  the  young.  The  benevolent 
Creator  has,  in  his  wisdom,  so  arranged  the  constitution 
of  man,  that  every  article  of  a  nutritious  character  is  cal- 
culated to  afford  agreeable  sensations  of  pleasure  and  re- 
freshment to  the  temperate  consumer.  -The  excitement 
produced  by  alcoholic  stimulus,  however,  becomes  agree- 
able only  when  the  system  has  for  some  time  been  habit- 
uated to  its  use ;  and,  in  fact,  not  until  a  series  of  artifir 
cial  feelings  have  been  created,  which  require  for  their 
continuance  the  repeated  application  of  the  stimulating 
agency  by  which  they  were  first  produced. 

The  varied  sensations  which  inebriating  compounds  im- 
part to  the  iaste^  furnish  an  additional  proof  that  the  habit 
of  indulgence  in  their  use  is  altogether  acquired.  The 
taste  djidi  flavour  of  these  compounds  have  varied  in  almost 
every  age  of  the  world.  The  nausea  and  disagreeable 
sensations  which  most  of  them  impart,  have,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  be  conquered  or  rendered  familiar  by  continu- 
ed use,  before  a  vitiated  appetite  can  relish  their  reception. 
The  Jews,  for  example,  frequently  mixed  frankincense  and 

•  Mr.  Buckingham  states  it  to  be  his  conviction,  "judging  from  what  he 
himself  has  seen  and  heard  on  the  testimony  of  creditable  writers,  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  globe  are  abstainers  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors."  "  A  number,"  he  remarks,  "  sufficiently  large  to  show  tiuit  thev 
•re  not  neccMary  to  hmaan  exiiteoce,  health,  or  ff^ymeBt. 
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various  spices  with  their  wines,  in  order  to  increase  their 
potency.  The  Romans  and  Greeks  very  plentifully  made 
use  of  pitch)  turpentine,  resin,  and  other  potent  ingredients 
for  the  same  purpose.  Malt  liquors  were  formerly  pre- 
pared without  the  bitter  addition  of  hops ;  in  the  present 
day,  however,  habit  has  rendered  that  celebrated  bitter  so 
familiar  to  the  taste,  that  it  is  on  all  occasions  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  beer  and  ale.  The  various  kinds  of 
malt  liquors  now  in  common  use  in  England  are  forcible 
illustrations  of  the  same  fact ;  almost  each  district  having 
its  ale  or  beer  more  or  less  celebrated  for  some  peculiar 
flavour  or  reputed  strength.  Long  continued  use  renders 
these  various  compounds  highly  agreeable ;  physical  dis- 
order, indeed,  is  not  unfrequently  induced,  even  by  occa- 
sional indulgence  in  another  variety  of  the  same  liquor. 
The  system  habituated  to  one  peculiar  kind  of  inebriating 
liquor,  rejects  with  natural  repugnance  stimulants  possess- 
ing different  pfoperties,  both  in  regard  to  their  strength 
and  flavour. 

This  diversity  of  character,  more  or  less,  applies  to  in- 
ebriating liquors  in  every  part  of  the  globe  in  which  they 
are  used;  each  nation  possessing  its  favourite  liquor  to 
which  its  inhabitants  have  become  attached,  and  the  use 
of  which,  they  cannot  abandon  without  feelings  of  painful 
deprivation.  All  of  these,  however  nauseous  at  first,  be- 
come not  only  agreeable,  but  are  eventually  considered  as 
necessary  to  healthful  existence.  Such  is  the  influence  of 
habit.  "Most  persons,"  remarks  Dr.  Garnett,  "have  so 
indulged  themselves  in  this  pernicious  habit  of  drinking 
wine,  that  they  imagine  they  cannot  live  without  a  little 
every  day ;  they  think  that  their  very  existence  depends 
upon  it,  and  that  their  stomachs  require  it  to  enable  them 
to  perform  the  necessary  functions  of  digestion.  Similar 
arguments  may  be  brought  in  favour  of  every  other  bad 
habit,  though,  at  first,  the  violence  we  do  to  nature  makes 
her  revolt ;  in  a  little  time  she  submits,  and  is  not  only 
reconciled,  but  grows  fond  of  the  habit ;  and  we  think  it 
necessary  to  our  existence.  Neither  the  flavour  of  wine, 
of  opium,  of  snuff,  nor  that  of  tobacco,  is  naturally  agree- 
able to  us :  on  the  contrary,  these  articles  are  highly  un- 
pleasant at  first ;  but  by  the  force  of  habit  they  become 
pleasant.  It  is,  however,  the  business  of  rational  beings 
to  distinguish  carefully,  between  the  real  wants  of  nature, 
and  the  artificial  calls  of  habit ;  and  when  we  find  that  the 
last  begin  to  injure  us,  we  ought  to  use  the  most  perse- 
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vrering  efibrts  to  break  the  enchantment  of  bad  customs ; 
and  though  it  may  cost  us  some  uneasy  sensations  at  first, 
we  must  learn  to  bear  them  patiently ;  a  little  time  will 
reward  us  for  our  forbearance  by  a  re^establishment  of 
health  and  spirit." 

2.  Habitual  and  long  continued  indulgence  in  the  use  of 
inebriating  drinks,  obtains  an  almost  irresistible  influence 
over  both  the  mental  and  physical  constitution  of  man.  This 
change  appears  to  be  peculiar  in  its  character,  impairing 
the  moral  perception,  enervating  the  mind,  and  deranging 
all  the  operations  of  the  physical  powers,  substituting  an 
artificial  and  tyrannical  condition,  in  the  place  of  the  har- 
monious and  agreeable  operations  of  nature.  This  con-* 
dition  is  so  enslaving  in  its  character,  that  individuals 
have  been  known  to  make  the  most  severe  sacrifices, 
rather  than  submit  to  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  sensual 
gratification.  Indeed,  many  of  the  victims  of  strong  drink 
have  declared  their  utter  inability  to  resist  its  influence — 
so  strong  and  so  painful  are  the  cravings  of  the  intemper- 
ate appetite. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  this  peculiar  fascination 
is  found  to  exist,  even  when  the  mind  is  perfectly  con- 
scious of  the  guilt  and  awful  consequences,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  which  inevitably  result  from  perseverance  in  in- 
temperate habits.  The  entreaties  of  friends  and  relations, 
the  loss  of  character,  the  privation  of  all  temporal  pros- 
perity, and  the  positive  knowledge  of  eternal  punishment — 
all  such  inducements,  however  powerful  in  themselves,  are 
often  found  insufficient  to  arrest  the  drunkard  in  his  self- 
destroying  career.  Dr.  Cheyne,  of  Dublin,  relates  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  inveteracy  of  this  evil  habit.  A 
gentleman,  very  amiable  in  his  disposition,  and  justly  popu- 
lar among  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  contracted  habits 
of  intemperance ;  his  friends  argued,  implored,  and  remon- 
strated, but  in  vain.  At  last,  he  thus  put  an  end  to  all 
importunity.  A  friend  addressed  him  in  the  following 
strain :  "  Dear  Sir  George,  your  family  are  in  the  utmost 
distress  on  account  of  this  unfortunate  habit ;  they  perceive 
that  business  is  neglected,  your  moral  influence  is  gone, 
your  health  is  ruined,  and,  depend  upon  it,  the  coats  of 
your  stomach  will  soon  give  way,  and  then  a  change  will 
come  too  late."  The  poor  victim,  deeply  convinced  of 
the  hopelessness  of  his  case,  replied  thus :  "  My  good  friend, 
your  remarks  are  indeed  too  true,  but  I  can  no  longer  re- 
sist temptation.    If  a  boUle  of  brandy  stood  at  one  hand. 
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and  the  pit  of  hell  yawned  on  the  other,  and  if  I  were  con- 
vinced that  I  were  to  be  pushed  in,  as  surely  as  I  took  one 
more  glass,  I  could  not  refrain ;  you  are  aU  very  kind ;  1 
ought  to  be  very* grateful  for  so  many  kind  good  friends, 
but  you  may  spare  yourselves  the  trouble  of  trying  to  re- 
form me — ^the  thing  is  now  impossible."* 

The  pages  of  history  record  numerous  examples  of  sim* 
ilar  infatuation.  Dionysius  the  younger,  according  to 
Aristotle,  would  sometimes  continue  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation for  ninety  days  at  a  time,  a  habit,  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  which  reduced  him  at  last  to  total  blindness. 
The  Emperor  Zeno  daily  drank  himself  into  a  state  of  in* 
sensibility.  In  one  of  these  fits  of  inebriety,  his  consort, 
Ariadne,  had  him  committed  to  the  horrors  of  the  tomb. 
Returning  consciousness  revealed  the  dreadful  situation 
in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  his  folly  and  imprudence. 
His  lamentable  cries  and  entreaties,  however,  were  suffer- 
ed to  pass  unheeded,  and  the  sensual  tyrant,  detested  alike 
by  his  wife  and  his  subjects,  was  thus  left  to  die  a  miser- 
able death. 

The  conduct  of  Winceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  exhibits 
another  instance  of  the  infatuating  influence  of  strong 
drink.  This  monarch  visited  Charles  VI.  at  Rheims,  A.  D. 
1397,  in  order  to  treat  with  him  on  some  important  na- 
tional affairs.  The  wine  of  that  country  afforded  him 
such  unexpected  pleasure,  that  rather  than  be  diverted 
from  the  excess  in  which  he  daily  indulged,  he  consented 
to  make  certain  important  and  disadvantageous  conces- 
sions.f 

One  of  the  monarchs  of  Bamba  in  Africa,  resigned  his 
right  to  the  throne,  rather  than  submit  to  be  removed  from 
the  Portuguese  settlements,  where  he  had  ample  opportu- 
nities of  indulging  his  fondness  for  intoxicating  liquors.J 

Skawe  O^JSTeil  the  fanlous  opponent  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
usually  kept  in  his  cellar  at  Dundrum,  two  hundred  tons 
of  wine,  of  which  as  well  as  of  Usquebaugh^  he  drank  to 
such  excess  that  his  attendants  were  accustomed  to  bury 
him  in  the  earth  chin-deep,  until  the  inflaming  effects  of 
inebriation  had  become  dissipated.^ 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  similar  examples.  Innu- 
merable instances  in  point  are  of  ordinary  oceurrence  at 

*  A  Statement  of  Certain  £fiecti  of  Tempennct  Bcctetiei,  1839|p.  8. 
t  Jouin.  de  Sort.  June,  1706. 
t  Adamson's  Voyage  to  Senegal. 
$  Hdllttttlied.  y6l.Ti.|)ltam. 
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the  present  peTiod,  all  of  which  exhihit  the  fatally  fascina- 
ting influence  of  depraved  appetite  and  the  power  which 
it,  possesses  to  overcome  every  motive  either  of  a  moral 
or  of  a  religious  character.* 

3.  Another  characteristic  of  this  vice  may  he  noticed  in 
the  fact  that  Iniemperance  is  not  confined  to  climate.  The 
inhabitants  of  northern  climes  are  on  examination  found 
to  be  equally  prone  to  intemperance  with  the  natives  of 
warmer  latitudes.  Climate  cannot  therefore  in  itself  be 
considered  as  a  cause  of  drunkenness.  It  has,  however, 
considerable  influence  in  resisting  or  favouring  the  effects 
of  Intoxication.  The  natives  of  cold  countries  will  indulge 
with  comparative  impunity  in  that  amount  of  stimulating 
liquor,  which,  in  warmer  temperatures  would  be  produc- 
tive of  fatal  consequences.  It  must  not  thence,  however, 
be  supposed  that  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors  in  cold 
climates  is  not  attended  with  evil  results.  In  Russia  and 
in  Sweden  the  free  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  well  known  to 
have  occasioned  an  appalling  degree  of  mortality.! 

The  existence  of  intemperance  in  one  portion  of  the 
globe  more  than  another  has  been  remarked  by  Montes- 
quieu. "  Go,"  says  he,  "  from  the  equator  to  our  pole,  and 
you  will  find  drunkenness  increasing,  together  with  the 
degree  of  latitude.  Go  from  the  same  equator  to  the  op- 
posite pole,  and  you  will  find  drunkenness  travelling  south, 

•  The  following  evidence  of  the  "  infatuating  nature  of  the  habit^"  is  the 
result  of  an  extended  experience  of  Mr.  Poynder,  late  Under-Sherin  of  Mid- 
dlesex, London :  "  I  hare  observed  that  when  it  has  once  taken  possession 
of  the  mind  and  bodv,  it  is  next  to  a  miracle  if  it  yields  to  any  sense  of 
shame,  or  any  fear  of  loss.  The  power  with  which  it  retains  its  hold  is  really 
wonderful.  A  man  shall  see  his  property  wasting,  his  health  declining,  his 
character  departing  from  him  ana  all  in  vain  ;  he  shall  even  form  the  most 
solemn  resolutions  of  amendment  to  no  purpose,  and  admit  the  force  and 
truth  of  every  remonstrance  made  by  his  relatives  and  friends,  without  being 
able  to  abandon  the  habit ;  he  knows  that  poison  is  in  his  cup,  and  yet  he 
will  drink  on.  I  have  known  repeated  instances  of  this  fact,  and  so  I  lielieve 
has  almost  every  one  else.  It  is  no  uncommon  case  for  drinkers,  when  ad- 
monished by  those  whom  they  esteem  to  weep  over  their  own  folly  j  such  in- 
stances! have  myself  seen  again  and  again  :  but  how  few  are  the  mstancet 
where  resolutions  of  amendment  do  not  vanisn  with  such  tears  J  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  fatal  circumstance  connected  with  this  habit^  that  it  eneryates  and 
debases  the  mind  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  natural  vigour,  and  prevent  the 
success  of  every  effort  for  its  own  deliverance.  I  knew  a  case  in  which  the 
preservation  of  an  office  of  much  importance  to  the  possessor,  depended 
upon  the  abandonment  of  the  habil  of  si)irit-drinking  ;  this  person  who  was 
much  respected  by  a  great  number  of  his  superiors,  was  treated  by  them 
with  all  possible  lenity  for  some  years,  and  every  effort  was  made  in  the 
interim  to  reclaim  him  from  his  folly  ;  he  always  received  these  attempts 
with  the  greatest  gratitude,  but  could  not  give  up  his  vice,  and  it  was  found 
at  last  impossible  to  contintie  him  in  his  place :  his  health  followed  the  Iom 
ofsoUtance,  and  his  life  of  both.    This  ts  no  coUutry  case, 

t  Chapter  v. 
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as  on  this  side  it  travels  toward  the  north."'  Dr.  Macnisb, 
in  his  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  affirms  that  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  drunkenness  prevails  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent in  northern  than  in  southern  latitudes  ;  and  immedi- 
ately afterward  adds,  "  the  nature  of  the  climate  renders 
this  inevitable,  and  gives  to  the  human  frame  its  capabili- 
ties of  withstanding  liquor."* 

In  reference  to  the  latter  statement  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  nature  of  climate  does  not  interfere  so  much  with 
the  disposition  or  proneness  of  mankind  for  stimulating 
liquors,  which  appears  to  have  exhibited  a  similarity  of 
character  in  every  portion  of  the  globe ;  but  the  effects 
noticed  by  this  writer  must  be  ascribed  to  the  phyaical 
capabiliiifs  or  power  of  resisting  foreign  influences  which 
varies  in  the  human  constitution  under  different  climates. 
Hence  remarks  Dr.  Macnish — ^a  quantity  which  scarcely 
ruffles  the  frozen  current  of  a  Norwegian's  blood,  would 
scatter  madness  and  fever  into  the  brain  of  the  Hindoo. 
Even  in  Europe,  observes  the  same  writer,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  south  are  far  less  adapted  to  sustain  intoxicating 
agents  than  those  of  the  north.f 

A  medical  writer  has  expressed  himself  in  the  following 
erroneous  manner  on  the  subject  in  question.  "  The  great 
estimation,"  he  asserts,  "  in  which  spirituous  liquors  are 
held  by  all  northern  nations,  is  a. sure  proof  of  their  ne- 
cessity and  value.  Among  these  a  perpetual  struggle  be- 
.  tween  the  laws  of  life  within^  and  the  laws  of  nature  with' 
out^  exists ;  and,  whatever  will  give  a  preponderance  to 
the  former,  will  of  course,  be  eagerly  sought  after.  The 
further  we  approach  to  the  north,  the  greater  devotedness 
we  find  to  these  liquors.  When  life  and  nature  are  at  a 
low  ebb,  artificial  excitements  become  indispensable  ;  and 
the  means  of  obtaining  these  will  be  among  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  the  people." J  The  existence  of  a  stronger  pro- 
pensity for  stimulating  ingredients  in  one  part  of  the  world 
more  than  another,  is  not  surely  a  sufficient  proof  of  their 
value  and  necessity.  The  statement  of  Dr.  Sheer,  however, 
is  found  to  be  directly  opposed  to  the  known  laws  of  the 
animal  economy.  The  system  of  man  is  wisely  constituted 
by  a  beneficent  Creator,  with  such  capabilities  as  enable 
him  to  endure  not  only  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  but 
when  requisite  to  sustain  extraordinary  exertion  of  the 

*  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  p.  16.  f  Ibid.  p.  17. 

X  Dr.  Sheer  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Lower  Orders  in  Dublin.— i>ti&/tn  09S- 
^pital  Reports.    YoL  iii. 
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animal  strength,  without  serious  injury,  and  supported  only 
hy  the  most  simple  kinds  of  nutriment.  Alcoholic  stimu- 
lants in  all  climates,  and  under  every  ordinary  circum- 
stance, invariably  diminish  this  capability  by  injuring  and 
wasting  the  vital  powers  of  the  human  frame.  Hence  the 
use  of  stimulating  liquors  in  cold  climates  in  particular, 
ought  to  be  avoided,  because  they  do  not  add  to  the  natural 
strength  of  the  system  \  but  deprive  it  more  or  less  of  that 
vital  energy  with  which  it  has  been  endowed  to  enable  it 
to  resist  external  influences.  A  proper  supply  of  nourish- 
ing food  and  appropriate  clothing,  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose  in  question.  The  quality  and  quantity  of 
nutriment,  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  animal  frame, 
is  afiected,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  climate,  as  may  be 
rendered  sufficiently  evicient  by  the  change  which  is  felt 
in  our  own  country,  during  the  seasons  of  winter  and 
summer.  The  heat  of  summer  diminishes  the  appetite  for 
that  stimulating  kind  of  food,  which  appears  in  some  de- 

g'ee  necessary  during  the  rigorous  effects  of  colder  seasons, 
ence  the  necessity  of  dietetic  caution.  The  same  result 
is  found  to  occur  in  the  various  latitudes  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  previously  made.  The  Creator  has,  how- 
ever, everywhere  placed  within  the  reach  of  man — such 
natural  food  as  is  requisite,  and  best  adapted  to  the  situation 
and  climate  in  which  he  is  located.  All  other  indulgence 
is  the  result  of  unlawful  gratification,  and  depraved  appe- 
tite ;  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  necessary  and  inevitable 
circumstances,  over  which  he  has  no  control. 

4.  Intemperance  is  common  to  savage  and  to  civilized 
nations^  to  the  illiterate  and  the  educated.  This  vice  has 
existed  almost  in  every  nation,  and  among  every  people, 
whether  belonging  to  the  uncultivated  savage,  or  to  those 
individuals  who  bAve  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  education 
and  refinement. 

The  history  of  intemperance,  acquaints  us  with  exam- 
ples of  the  effect  of  strong  drink  on  nations,^  eminent  for 
intellectual  qualifications,  almost  equally  atrocious  in  their 
character,  with  those  occurring  among  the  most  barba- 
rous nations  on  record.  The  consequences  of  intemperance, 
indeed  admit  of  few  modifications.  They  are  invariably 
degrading  and  unnatural  in  their  character. 

Some  of  the  features  of  intemperance,  are  considerably 
modified  by  education,  in  particular  when  combined  with 
a  certain  amount  of  moral  restraint.  The  untutored  sav- 
age, abandons  himself  to  insatiate  and  unbounded  excess 
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restrained  by  no  priuciples  of  shame  or  propriety.  Hii 
views  of  earthly  enjoyment,  extend  little  beyond  the 
present  moment :  no  sufficient  motive,  therefore,  presents 
itself,  to  oppose  his  unlimited  desire  for  sensual  gratifica- 
tion. Hence  arise  those  horrible  and  disgusting  scenes 
of  bloodshed,  so  generally  resulting  from  savage  excess. 

The  same  effects,  however,  though  perhaps,  in  different 
degrees  of  excess,  will,  on  further  examination,  be  found 
to  attend  the  operations  of  intemperance,  in  more  civilized 
portions  of  the  globe.  In  proportion,  as  the  animal  pro- 
pensities of  man  preponderate  over  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers,  will  be  found  prevailing  among  the  species, 
a  greater  or  less  amount  of  ferocious  excitement,  and 
savage  barbarity. 

The  drinking  practices,  however,  of  civilized  nations, 
in  some  respects,  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  un- 
polished and  unguarded  savage.  The  object  of  an  intem- 
perate member  of  the  former  class,  is  not  how  he  can 
attain  the  readiest  method  of  intoxication,  but  how  ht  can 
attain  the  highest  degree  of  animal  and  pleasurable  excite^ 
menty  without  the  exhibition  of  any  visible  signs  of  what  is 
commonly  denominated  intemperance. 

The  moderate  intemperance  of  the  present  day,  (a  vice, 
unfortunately  for  society,  almost  universal  in  its  extent) 
may  be  considered  as  an  art  peculiar  in  itself,  requiring 
special  and  long  continued  training,  before  it  is  brought 
even  to  comparative  perfection.  The  morality  of  modern 
refinement,  (special  occasions  excepted,)  denounces  the 
vice  of  drunkenness^  as  odious  and  disreputable.  It  has,  in 
consequence,  assumed  a  more  captivating^  insidious^  and 
respectable  form,  under  the  indefinite  and  dangerous  desig- 
nation of  moderate  drinking.  It  will  easily  be  seen  how 
impossible  it  is,  on  any  sound  or  correct  data,  to  define 
the  nature  and  limits  of  moderate  indulgence.  In  a  physi- 
ological point  oi  view,  this  is  impossible.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  long  continued  habit  will  enable  one 
individual  to  endure,  without  the  least  external  symptom  of 
intemperance^  such  an  amount  of  .  Jcoholic  stimulus  as 
would  render  another  person  less  inured  to  the  intoxicating 
draught,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  completely 
drunk  and  even  insensible.  Hence  persons  may  be  charge* 
able  with  intemperate  excitement  and  really  be  under  the 
influence  of  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  it ;  and  at  the  same 
time  they  may  pass  through  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  life  with  a  certain  kind  of  credit  and  ire«pectability,  and 
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even  be  looked  upon  as  temperaie  members  of  society.  Let 
it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  practice  of  modem 
drinking  is  unattended  with  immoral  and  injurious  effects. 
Experience  demonstrates  the  contrary.  The  mere  animal 
drinker,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  example  of  the  savage, 
conmiits  under  the  influence  of  excessive  excitement  horri- 
ble deeds  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  The  moderate  ex- 
citement, however,  produced  by  the  drinking  habits  of 
refined  society,  is  not  much  less  dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive, although,  in  general,  its  effects  are  overlooked,  and 
not  unfrequently  attributed  to  other  causes.  The  greater 
part  of  the  broils  which  occur  in  civilized  society,  seldom 
take  place  when  the  individuals  in  question  are  in  a  state 
of  visible  intoxication  ;  but  at  a  period  when  their  animal 
and  moral  powers  have  been  elevated  to  a  pitch  of — con- 
trollable excitement,  and  when  credit  is  given  them  for 
having  perfect  command  over  their  feelings  and  judgement. 
In  this  state  the  balance  of  reason  is  easily  overthrown, 
and  the  whole  force  of  subdued  and  accumulated  excite- 
ment is  brought  to  bear  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
which  may  present  itself  for  its  full  development,  and  un- 
restrained operation.  The  records  of  domestic  history,  no 
doubt,  bear  melancholy  evidence  of  this  faqt.  The  follow- 
ing testimony  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hewitt  of  America  has  rela- 
tion to  a  similar  influence  in  a  national  point  of  view  :— 
"  The  common  people  of  France,"  he  remarks,  "  are  burnt 
up  with  wine,  and  look  exactly  like  the  cider-brandy  drink- 
ers  of  Connecticut  and  the  N.  £.  rum  drinkers  of  Massa- 
chusetts. If  they  do  not  drink  to  absolute  stupefaction,  or 
intoxication,  it  is  because  sensnality  with  Frenchmen  is  a 
science  and  a  system.  They  drink  to  just  that  point  at 
which  their  moral  sense  and  judgement  are  laid  asleep,  but 
all  their  other  faculties  remain  awake.  Hence  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  French  Revolution."  Mr.  Hewitt  advances  this 
opinion  as  the  result  of  personal  observation  and  expe 
rience. 

5.  Intemperance  is  modified  not  olny  by  the  physical  tern* 
perament  upon  which  it  opercttes^  but  by  the  nature  of  the 
inebriating  agent  by  which  it  is  produced.  Various  causes 
contribute  to  the  development  of  peculiar  temperament 
Vitiated  education,  and  irregular  moral  and  physical  train- 
ing, present  themselves  among  the  most  prominent;  in 
addition,  perhaps,  to  a  mental  or  physical  conformation 
natural  to  each  member  of  the  human  family. 
^  Macnish,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  specifies  sewefa 
B2 
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varieties  of  temperament  as  modified  by  drunkenness ,  viz. 
The  Sanguineous,  Melancholy,  Surly,  Phlegmatic,  Neicvous, 
Choleric,  and  Periodical.*  A  few  general  observations 
will  suffice  to  elucidate  the  subject  in  question.  Individ- 
uals of  a  sanguineous  temperament  are  easily  excitable, 
and  noisy,  and  spirited  over  their  cups.  They  form  the 
principal  source  of  attraction  at  meetings  of  a  convivial 
description,  and  are  soon  affected  even  by  moderate  vinous 
indulgence.  Their  convivial  qualifications  form  a  danger- 
ous source  of  temptation  to  excess. 

Choleric  temperaments,  like  the  sanguineous,  have 
highly  susceptible  nervous  systems,  as  well  as  physical 
powers  predisposed  to  inflammatory  action. 

Other  temperaments,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  easily 
elevated  by  vinous  indulgence.  The  Phlegmatic  class  of 
drinkers,  in  general,  are  not  roused  from  their  natural 
lethargy,  at  a  time  when  the  former  class  are  either  alto- 
gether, or  in  a  great  measure  overpowered  by  bacchanalian 
indulgence. 

In  addition  to  these  is  a  variety  of  shades,  in  the  nature 
of  which,  the  preceding  characters  more  or  less  partici- 
pate. The  Melancholic  drunkard  is  subject  to  most  dis- 
tressing paroxysms  of  despondency,  succeeding  to,  and 
totally  extinguishing  all  his  preceding  sensations  of  pleas- 
ure. The  lives  of  some  of  our  eminent  literary  characters 
form  striking  and  pitiable  examples.! 

Many  of  these  varieties  are  the  necessary  result  of 
irregular  moral  and  physical  education.  The  early  and 
frequent  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  well  known  to  be  a 
productive  source  of  nervous  excitement  and  irritable 
temperament. 

The  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  more  particularly  dan- 
gerous to  persons  of  sanguineous  and  choleric  tempera- 
ments, who,  under  the  inflaming  influence  of  strong  drink, 
are  readily  excited  to  deeds  of  a  daring  and  impetuous 
character.  The  annals  of  crime  are  fruitful  with  illustra- 
tions of  this  description. 

The  use  of  inebriating  liquor,  in  no  one  instance,  benefits 
these  varieties  of  temperaments.     It  stimulates  the  san- 

•  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  p.  52. 

t  Bums  appears  to  hare  been  subject  to  lowness  of  spirits  from  an  early 
period  ;  his  biographer  writes  as  follows :  "  Till  toward  the  era  of  his  com- 
mencing author,  when  his  growing  celebrity  occasioned  his  being  often  in 
company,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  him  intoxicated,  nor  was  he 
at  all  given  to  drinkine:.  No  sooner,  however,  was  he  led  into  intemperance, 
than  his  disorder  became  aggravated,  and  hia  dejection^  from  being  a  catuaJ 
occurrence f  became  continual." 
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guineous  to  higher  and  more  dangerous  pitches  of  excite- 
ment. The  melancholic  unhappily  and  invariably  find 
indulgence  succeeded  by  still  deeper  shades  of  depression, 
while  the  temperament  of  the  phlegmatic,  although  tem- 
porarily roused,  after  the  fumes  of  the  glass  have  efiectU" 
ally  subsided,  again  assumes  its  natural  character. 

Intemperance  is  modified  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  inebriating  agent  by  which  it  is  produced. 

Alcohol,  either  in  its  palpable  and  visible  form,  or  in  its 
latent  and  disguised  existence,  is  now  universally  known 
to  be  the  great  agent  of  intoxication ;  and  the  effects  re- 
sulting from  its  use  are  in  proportion  to  the  purity  and 
strength  in  which  it  is  employed;  The  use  of  alcohol,  in 
the  form  of  ardent  spirits,  is  more  injurious  and  exciting 
than  in  any  other  association,  because  it  is  more  concen- 
trated in  that  state  than  in  fermented  liquors.  Malt  liquors, 
for  instance,  do  not  contain  so  much  alcohol  as  ardent 
spirits  ;  and  from  the  bitter  principle  with  which  they  are 
combined,  are  less  stimulating  and  more  sluggish  in  their 
efiTects.  The  stupifying  and  deadening  operation  of  malt 
liquors  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  more  active  and 
all-exciting  influence  of  ardent  spirit.  These  effects  are 
too  familiar  to  require  more  particular  detail  in  this  place, 
but  they  will  be  resumed  in  succeeding  portions  of  the 
inquiry. 
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CHAPTER   IL 

HISTORY   OF    INTEMPERANCE. 


Boundless  intemperance 
In  nature  is  a  tyranny :  it  hath  been 
The  untimely  emptymg  of  the  hapi^y  throne, 
And  fall  of  many  Kings. — Shakspeabe. 

Wme  and  wassail  have  taken  tnore  strong  places  than  gun  or  steel. 

Chssterfield, 


The  History  of  Intemperance  presents  a  most  melanr 
choly  subject  of  instruction  and  warning  to  mankind.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by 
examples.  The  correctness  of  this  definition,  is,  in  no 
instance,  so  powerfully  exemplified,  as  in  that  of  intem- 
perance. 

The  frugal  habits  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  exclude  as  impossible  the  existence  of  gross  intem- 
perance  in  early  times.  Isolated  cases  at  an  early  period, 
are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  these  rather  pre- 
sent striking  examples  of  human  frailty,  than  illustrations 
of  a  vice,  general  in  its  existence.  Those  of  Noah  and 
Lot  are  the  earliest  instances  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. 

At  a  later  period  the  vine  became  more  generally  culti- 
vated, and  examples  of  intemperance  were  less  rare  in 
their  occurrence. 

The  most  powerful  nations  then  in  existence,  were  com- 
posed of  scattered  and  nomadic  tribes,  of  pastoral  and 
predatory  habits.  They  were  accustomed  to  hold  frequent 
feasts,  either  to  do  honour  to  their  gods,  or  to  commemo- 
rate signal  successes  gained  over  their  enemies.  Important 
deliberative  concerns  were  transacted  on  such  occasions, 
a  custom,  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  prevails  among 
barbarous  nations.  Gaal  and  his  brethren,  in  connexion 
with  the  Schechemites,  made  a  feast  and  conspired  against 
Abimelech.* 

In  the  instance  of  Sampson,  the  Philistines  assembled 

*  Judges  ix.  27. 
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together  to  offer  a  Mcrifice  to  their  god  Dagon,  for  hav^ 
ing  delivered  their  formidable  enemy  into  their  hands* 
"FTAcn  their  hearts  were  merry, ^^  Sampson  was  brought 
into  their  presence,  that  they  might  make  sport  with  him. 
Sampson  called  upon  the  Lord  to  assist  him,  and  his  ene- 
mies were  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  their  rejoicings. 

Another  example  of  intemperance  may  be  found  in  the 
instance  of  Nabal,  an  inhabitant  of  Maon,  near  Carmel. 
This  man  having  acted  churlishly  toward  David,  the  latter 
was  only  conciliated  by  timely  presents  made  by  Abigail, 
the  wife  of  Nabal.  Abigail  on  returning  home  found  her 
husband  feasting  and  "very  drunken."  The  following 
morning  she  acquainted  him  with  his  fortunate  escape. 
This  information  had  so  great  an  effect  on  Nabal's  frame, 
debilitated  as  it  was  by  his  previous  excesses,  that  in  ten 
days  afterward  he  died. 

In  the  reign  of  Saul,  the  Amalekites  made  an  irruption 
into  the  borders  of  Palestine,  and  harassed  the  people  of 
Israel.  They  indulged  freely  in  intoxicating  liquors,  for 
having  pillaged  Ziklag,  the  residence  of  David,  the  latter 
pursued  and  found  them  "  spread  abroad  upon  all  the  earth, 
eating  and  drinking."  A  few  only  escaped  the  avenging 
hand  of  their  enemies. 

In  the  case  of  Amnon  the  son  of  David,  and  of  Elah, 
King  of  Israel,  signal  examples  are  presented  of  the  evils 
which  befall  those  who  indulge  in  strong  drink.  The 
domestics  of  Absalom  slew  Amnon  when  his  heart  was 
"merry  with  wine:"  and  Elah,  when  he  was  "drinking 
himself  drunk"  was  slain  by  his  servant  Zimri.  The 
Syrians  also  were  more  or  less  addicted  to  intemperance. 
When  Benhadad,  King  of  Syria,  besieged  Samaria,  Ahab, 
by  direction  of  the  prophet,  surprised  and  defeated  this 
warrior,  whom  he  found  with  thirty-two  kings  "  drinking 
themselves  drunk  in  the  pavilions,"  One  of  the  books  of 
the  Apocrypha  acquaints  us  with  an  interesting  example 
of  the  effects  of  intemperance  on  the  Assyrians,  who,  but 
for  the  event  in  question,  had  every  reasonable  prospect 
of  making  conquest  of  Judea.  Bethulia  was  closely  be- 
sieged by  Holofernes,  chief  captain  of  Nabuchodonosor, 
King  of  the  Assyrians.  Destruction,  either  by  thirst  or  by 
the  sword,  to  all  human  foresight,  appeared  inevitable.  A 
powerful  army  had  assembled  before  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  the  fountains  from  which  they  had  obtained  a  supply 
of  water,  by  a  device  of  the  enemy,  were  rendered  un- 
availing.    Judith,  a  woman  of  wond«»rful  courage  and  sur- 
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passing  be  iuty,  happily  effected  their  deliverance.  In 
company  with  her  maid  she  visited  the  tent  of  Holofernes, 
and  cunningly  held  out  to  him  hopes  of  ejecting  the 
speedy  and  easy  capture  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants. 
Holofernes  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  her  person,  pre- 
pared for  his  fair  guest  a  feast,  at  which  he  '^  drank  much 
more  wine  than  he  had  drunk  at  any  time  in  one  day  since  * 
he  was  born."  In  the  hour  of  night  Judith  approached  the 
couch  of  the  chief  who  was  "filled  with  wine,"  and  cut 
off  the  head  of  the  intended  destroyer  of  her  kindred  and 
nation.  The  Jews  greatly  encouraged  by  this  evenx,  sud- 
denly fell  upon  the  Assyrians,  who  were  in  utter  amaze- 
ment and  fright,  and  slew  them  with  a  terrible  slaughter.* 

In  Isaiah  and  the  succeeding  prophets,  there  is  found 
ample  evidence  of  the  declining  morality  of  the  Jews. 
The  prophets  frequently  exclaim  in  the  most  energetic 
language  against  the  intemperance  which  prevailed,  and 
present  in  glowing  language  the  awful  consequences  of 
this  debasing  vice.  A  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
intemperance  of  the  Jews,  was  the  fact  of  their  mixing 
strong  spices  and  other  aromatic  ingredients  with  their 
wine,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  stimulating  potency. 
In  this  state  it  was  variously  denominated  strong  drink^ 
mixed  vrint^  and  mingled  wine.\ 

The  £phraimites,:t  *  people  remarkable  for  their  drunk- 
enness, were  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  fertility  of  their 
land,  and  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  The  prophet  Isaiah, 
thus  strongly  exhibits  their  abuse  of  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence:— "Wo  to  the  crown  of  pride,  to  the  drunkards 
of  Ephraim,  whose  glorious  beauty  is  a  fading  flower; 
which  are  on  the  heads  of  the  fat  valleys  of  them  that  are 
overcome  with  wine."§  The  intemperance  of  the  times 
is  further  seen  in  the  drunkenness  of  their  king : — "  In  the 
days  of  our  king,  the  princes  have  made  him  sick  with 
bottles  of  wine."  II 

The  most  awful  feature  of  these  times  is  witnessed  in 

*  Apocrypha.    The  Book  of  Judith. 

t  Isaiah  Ivi.  12 :  v.  11, 12  j  xxiv.  9 ;  v.  22 ;  Proverbs  xxiii.  29,  30. 

X  "  Sichem,  called  by  the  Hebrews,  Sichiu'j  was  the  capital  of  Ephraim. 
and  was  situated  between  the  mountains  Glenzem  and  Ebal.  The  name  oi 
Sichar  was  a  term  of  reproach  which  the  Jews  saye  this  city  in  allusion  to 
that  passage  of  Isaiah.  *  Wo  to  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim,'  tor  the  Hebrew 
word  the  prophet  here 'makes  use  of,  comes  from  Saehary  which  signifies  to 
git  drunk;  and  St.  John,  therefore,  calls  this  city  by  the  name  toe  Jews 
used  to  do." — FUurv'^t  yMnnert  and  CvstotM  of  the  laraelitea,  p.  266. 
darkens  Edit. 

§  Isaiah  xxriii.  1.  |  Isaiah  zxxriii.  7, 8. 
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the  intemperance  of  the  priesthood.  Even  that  sacred 
office  was  profaned  through  the  influence  of  strong  drink; 
^^But  they  also  have  erred  through  wine,  and  through 
strong  drink  are  out  of  the  way:  the  priest  and  the 
prophet  have  erred  through  strong  drink,  they  are  swal- 
lowed up  of  wine ;  they  are  out  of  the  way  through  strong 
drink  ;  they  err  in  vision,  they  stumhle  in  judgement.  For 
all  tahles  are  full  of  vomit  and  filthiness,  so  that  there  is 
no  place  clean."* 

In  the  prophet  Jeremiah  it  is  written,  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  hehold  I  will  fill  all  the  inhahitants  of  this  land,  even 
the  kings  that  sit  upon  David's  throne,  and  the  priests, 
and  the  prophets,  and  all  the  inhahitants  of  Jerusalem  with 

drunkenness."! 

The  Nazarites,  a  people  specially  pledged  to  ahstain 
from  wine,  indulged  in  strong  drink.  ^'  But  ye  gave  the 
Nazarites  wine  to  drink."t 

No  more  decisive  proof  can  he  adduced  of  the  indigna- 
tion of  God  against  those  who  indulged  in  strong  drink, 
than  the  symholical  and  threatening  language  of  the 
prophets.  In  speaking  of  Jerusalem,  they  evidently  allude 
to  the  medicated  wines  then  in  common  use.  Their  pre- 
dictions were  awfully  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  Bahylon. 
Babylon  was  the  mightiest  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Her  kings,  and  rulers,  and  people,  were  immersed  in 
luxury  and.  dissipation.  Their  example  was  injurious  to 
surrounding  nations,  who,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Jewish 
people,  drank  of  her  wine  and  were  made  mad.  "  Babylon 
hath  been  a  golden  cup  in  the  Lord's  hand,  that  made  all 
the  earth  drunken.  The  nations  have  drunken  of  her 
wine,  therefore  the  nations  are  mad."§ 

The  active  and  warlike  habits  of  the  people  of  Babylon 
were  soon  abandoned  for  effeminate  indulgences,  and 
eventually  this  renowned  race  became  a  by-word  and  re- 
proach in  the  land.  '^  The  mighty  men  of  Babylon  have 
forborne  to  fight;  they  remained  in  their  holds;  their 
might  hath  failed,  they  became  as  women."|| 

Cyrus  was  the  chosen  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty,  for  punishing  the  riotous  Babylonians.  Their 
king,  Belshazzar,  was  engaged  in  one  of  the  numerous 
feasts  which  were  held  in  that  inomense  city.  Prophecy 
was  never  more  signally  fulfilled.  "  In  their  heart  I  wil? 
make  their  feasts,  and  I  will  make  them  drunken,  that  they 

*  Hosea  vii.  6.  f  Jeremiah  ziii.  13.  f  Amos  ii.  12. 

i  Jeremiftb  li.  7.  ||  Jeremiah  li.  90. 
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may  rejoice  and  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  not  awake, 
saith  the  Lord." 

Cyrus,  who  had  taken  measures  for  surprising  the  city, 
came  upon  them  with  his  army  during  the  continuance 
of  their  revels,  which  had  heen  prolonged  to  a  late  hour, 
and  slew  the  king,  with  those  who  attended  him.  Many, 
no  doubt,  in  a  state  of  drunken  lethargy,  would  sleep  a 
perpetual  sleep.  The  city  was  taken  without  difficulty, 
and  the  Babylonish  empire  fell  an  easy  prey  to  her  intrepid 
conquerors. 

Gyrus  was  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  Medo-Persian 
empire.  At  first  possessed  of  a  country  containing  only 
about  100,000  inhabitants,  he  became  by  his  temperate 
example  and  warlike  abilities,  the  head  of  a  nation,  at 
that  time  considered  almost  boundless  in  its  extent,  and 
certainly  unrivalled  in  its  power.  The  victories  of  Cyrus, 
however,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  ruin  of  the  empire. 
Luxurious  habits,  the  bane  of  national  prosperity,  had 
been  partially  introduced  before  his  death ;  and  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  conqueror  himself  was 
cognizant  of  their  introduction.  The  union  of  the  Medes 
with  the  Persians,  had  considerable  influence  in  producing 
this  change.  The  Medes  were  a  people  of  luxurious  habits, 
and  difiered  in  most  respects,  from  the  temperate  and 
warlike  Persians.  The  possession  of  Babylon  also  con- 
tributed to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  Persians,  who  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  became  as  remarkable  for  their  effemi- 
nacy and  intemperance,  as  they  had  previously  been  con- 
spicuous for  sobriety  and  physical  strength.  Hence,  they 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Macedonian  king.  Herodotus  re- 
lates, that  in  his  time  they  drank  profusely.  "  They  are 
accustomed,"  says  he,  "  to  deliberate  on  matters  of  the 
highest  moment  when  warm  with  wine ;  but  whatever  they 
in  this  situation  may  determine,  is  again  proposed  on  the 
morrow,  in  their  cooler  moments,  by  the  person  in  whose 
house  they  had  before  assembled.  If  at  this  time  also  it 
meets  their  approbation  it  is  executed ;  otherwise  it  is  re- 
jected." "  "Whatever  also,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  they 
discuss  when  sober,  is  always  a  second  time  examined 
after  they  have  been  drinking."* 

*  The  PeralaoB,  in  abstinence  from  wine,  have  been  less  strict  followers 
of  Mahomet  than  some  other  nations  that  nave  adopted  his  creed.  Persia, 
with  its  tributary  Georgia,  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  delicious  fruits 
which  it  produces.  The  grape  in  that  country  has  been  brought  to  a  hiffh 
state  of  perfection ;  and  the  Persian  wines  have  always  been  celebrated  lor 
their  strength  and  richness  of  flavour.    Sir  J.  Chardin,  who  travaUed  exten- 
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In  more  recent  times,  the  Persians  have  displayed  a 
similar  fondness  for  intoxicating  liquors,  although  under 
Mohammedan  sway,  and  in  general  professors  of  the  reli* 
gion  of  Mahomet,  which  forbids  the  use  of  wine. 

Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  his  travels,  frequently  alludes  to  the 
drinking  customs  of  this  nation.  '^  We  may  assert  with 
boldness,"  says  he,  ^^  that  there  is  no  country  where  they 
drink  more  or  better  wine."* 

Hafiz,  the  favourite  poet  of  the  Persians,  frequently  made 
the  praise  of  wine  the  subject  of  his  poetical  emisione. 
His  predilection  for  this  liquor  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing verses : — 

*'  I  am  neither  a  judge,  nor  a  priest,  nor  a  censor,  nor  • 
lawyer,  why  should  I  forbid  the  use  of  wine  1 

"  That  poignant  liquor,  which  the  zealot  calls  the  mother 
of  sins,  is  pleasanter  and  sweeter  to  me,  than  the  kisses  of 
a  maiden. 

"  Give  me  wine  !  wine  that  shall  subdue  the  strongest, 
that  I  may  for  a  time  forget  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the 
world. 

"  The  roses  have  come,  nor  can  anything  afford  so  much 
pleasure  as  a  goblet  of  wine. 

"  The  enjoyments  of  life  are  vain  5  bring  wine,  for  the 
Tappings  of  the  world  are  perishable." 

Tavernier  relates  that  in  Armenian  Persia,  after  they 
fiave  removed  the  cloth  and  given  thanks,  they  proceed  to 
drink  to  excess.  The  man  who  gives  an  entertainment, 
thinks  that  he  has  not  done  well,  till  he  has  made  his  guests 
so  drunk,  that  they  cannot  find  their  way  out  of  the  room. 
The  more  they  tumble  abotrt,  the  less  reason,  he  thinks,  he 
has  to  regret  the  expense.f 

The  same  author  testifies  that  the  Persian  Georgians 
are  also  very  great  drinkers.  **  They  love,"  says  he,  "  the 
strongest  drinks  best,  for  which  reason,  both  men  and 
women  drink  more  aqua  viice  than  wine."  "  It  is  also  ob- 
servable," he  remarks, "  that  at  the  women's  festivals,  there 
is  more  wine  and  aqua  vHcb  drunk  than  at  the  men's." 
The  use  of  stimulants  is  so  common,  that  on  entering  the 
dining-room,  each  guest  is  presented  with  a  half  glass  full 
of  aqua  vU<b  to  excite  his  appetite.^ 

sirely  in  that  oocintry.  in  the  seventeenth  century  states  that  as  much  as  t 
horse  could  carry  of  their  best  wii^es  could  be  purchased  for  tweWe  shillings 
and  tluit  the  more  conunon  sorts  did  not  cost  more  than  half  the  money. 

•  Travels  in  Persia.     London  Ed.  1686«  p.  189. 

\  Tavcmier's  Persian  Travels,  voL  i.  p.  243. 

Z  This  celebrated  traveller  was  present  at  m  entertainment  to  which  IM 
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The  ancient  Macedonians  were  warlike  in  their  halnts, 
and,under  Philip  and  Alexander,  successful  in  their  enter- 
prises. Philip  was  one  of  the  most  suhtle  politicians  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and,  as  a  general,  displayed 
dpreat  superiority  in  the  discipline  of  his  army.  This  cele- 
brated monarch,  however,  became  a  slave  to  intemperance, 
and  frequently  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  disgusting 
excesses.  He  is  said  to  have  passed  much  of  his  time  at 
dissipated  feasts,  and  to  have  associated  with  debauchees 
of  the  most  profligate  character.  At  a  late  period  of  his 
life,  Philip  became  enamoured  of  a  lady  named  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  eventually  married.  A  feast  was  htsld  to  cele- 
brate the  joyful  event,  at  which  were  present  Alexander 
and  Attalus  her  uncle.  Attains  became  inebriated,  and  in- 
sulted Alexander,  by  requesting  the  Macedonidns  to  unite 
in  prayer,  that  this  marriage  might  produce  a  legifimafe 
heir  to  the  throne.  Alexander  irritated  at  this  insolence, 
retorted  by  throwing  his  cup  at  the  offender's  head.  Philip 
in  a  passion  now  interfered,  and  drawing  his  sword  made  to- 
ward his  son.  Anger  and  wine,  however,  had  so  enervated 
him  that  he  fell  in  the  attempt.  Alexander  took  advantage 
of  this- event,  and  cried  aloud,  "  Men  of  Macedon,  see  there 
the  man  who  was  preparing  to  pass  from  Europe  into  Asia ! 
he  is  not  able  to  pass  from  one  table  to  another  without 
falling." 

The  foUowmg  anecdote  is  related  of  Philip :  A  woman 
requested  justice  from  him  for  some  alleged  injury,  and  in 
detailing  her  case  made  statements  which  were  not  pleas- 
ing to  the  king.  Philip,  after  hearing  her  arguments  de- 
cided the  case  against  her.  The  woman  possessed  a 
resolute  character,  for  on  hearing  the  decision,  she  replied 
with  great  calmness,  "  I  appeal !"  "  How,"  said  Philip, 
"  from  your  king,  to  whom  then  1"  "  To  Philip,  when  so- 
ber," was  the  spirited  reply.     The  conduct  of  the  king  on 

was  invited,  at  the  house  of  a  royal  prince.  Their  manner  of  drinking  was 
as  follows :  The  prince's  nearest  relations  selecting  about  eight  in  number, 
were  first  presented  with  vessels  of  wine,  which  they  drank  standing  upl 
The  same  oowls  being  filled  again  were  carried  to  the  next  persons,  and  so 
on,  until  the  health  had  been  drunk  round.  After  this,  the  next  health  was 
drunk  in  larger  cups,  for  it  was  the  custom  of  the  country  to  drink  the  healths 
of  ^eat  personages  in  large  vessels.  This  was  done  on  purpose  to  make 
their  guests  more  efiTectually  drunk.  This  desired  climax  w  >uld  soon  be 
attained,  when  we  consider  the  size  of  their  glasses.  The  first  glasses  used 
were  of  the  common  sort^  but  the  last  contamed  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
wine.  This  feast  continued  until  the  fallowing  morning.  The  capuchins 
and  Sir  J.  Chardin  were  exempted  from  drinking — "  for,"  declares  the  latter, 
"  had  1  drank  as  much  as  my  neighbours,  I  had  died  upon  the  spot.'*— S|r 
/.  lC?iardin*§  TraveU.  pp.  328-9. 
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this  occasion,  was  worthy  of  a  more  virtuoua  man.  He 
took  the  case  a  second  time  into  consideration,  repented 
of  his  previous  injustice,  and  rendered  the  woman  redress 
for  her  grievances. 

Philip  fell  by  an  assassin's  hand,  in  the  midst  of  his  tri- 
umphant career,  the  indirect  victim  of  int  rmperance.  \t- 
talus,  uncle  of  Cleopatra,  when  highly  excited  by  wine,  at 
one  of  the  frequent  carousals  which  Philip  patronized, 
grossly  insulted  a  young  noble  named  Pausanias.  The 
latter  demanded  justice  on  the  person  of  Attains,  but  tb^ 
king  denied  his  request*  Irritated  at  this  disappointment, 
the  young  man  refused  to  be  pacified  by  the  honours  which 
were  conferred  upon  him  with  that  intent,  and  under  the 
influence  of  exasperated  feelings,  resolved  to  murder  his 
sovereign.  This  deed  was  perpetrated  on  the  day  when 
the  king  was  celebrating,  with  unusual  splendour,  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter.  Not  content  with  other  demon- 
strations of  his  greatness,  Philip  had  ordered  twelve  repre- 
sentations of  gods  to  be  publicly  displayed  in  the  procession, 
in  addition  to  which  was  another  more  magnificent  than 
the  rest,  whereby  he  asserted  to  the  public  his  claim  to 
divine  honour.  While  receiving  the  acclamations  of  sur- 
rounding multitudes,  and  unusually  elated  with  pride,  the 
dagger  of  Pausanias,  with  fatal  aim,  at  once  put  an  end  to 
the  monarch's  life. 

Alexander,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of  Mace- 
donia, became  remarkable  not  only  for  his  military  success, 
but  for  his  intemperance,  to  which  vice  he  ultimately  fell 
a  victim.  In  early  life  he  displayed  considerable  promise 
of  that  greatness  which  he  afterward  attained.  Love  of 
military  fame  ever  appeared  to  be  the  impulse  of  his  con- 
duct ;  and  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  sacrificed  every 
minor  means  of  gratification.  In  the  commencement  of 
his  public  career,  Alexander,  in  general,  was  temperate  in 
his  diet.  "When  a  variety  of  choice  dishes  was  sent  to  him 
by  the  Queen  of  Caria,  together  with  some  excellent  cooks 
and  bakers,  he  remarked,  that  he  had  no  need  of  them ;  for 
he  had  been  supplied  with  better  :ooks  by  his  tutor  Leon- 
idas ;  viz.  "  a  march  before  day  to  dress  his  dinner,  and  a 
Lght  dinner  to  prepare  his  supper."  "  Nor  was  he,"  says 
Plutarch,  **  so  much  addicted  to  wine  as  he  was  thought  to 
be.  It  was  supposed  so,  because  he  passed  a  great  deal  of 
,^  time  at  table  ;  but  that  time  was  spent  rather  in  talking 
^Jjlflb  drinking ;  every  cup  introduced  some  long  discourse." 
^^Hb  contempt  of  luxury  may  be  ascertained  from  his  ex- 
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omination  of  the  tent  of  the  conquered  Darius,  when  he 
expressed  his  surprise  that  such  effeminacy  should  occupy 
the  attention  of  a  king.  It  would  have  heen  fortunate  for 
Alexander  had  he  always  remained  thus  uncorrupted  hy 
Persian  luxury.  The  unparalleled  success,  however,  which 
attended  his  arms,  so  intoxicated  his  mind,  that  he  fre- 
quently committed  acts,  which,  in  others,  would  have  been 
deemed  evidences  of  insanity. 

Alexander  subsequently  indulged  in  repeated  acts  of  in- 
toxication, under  the  influence  of  which,  he  so  far  forgot 
himself,  as  in  his  sober  moments,  to  excite  in  him  bitter 
regret.  It  was  during  one  of  these  fits  of  inebriation  that 
Alexander  attempted  to  bum  the  ancient  palace  of  Xerxes. 
His  friends  were  enjoying  the  royal  feast,  at  which  they 
drank  to  intoxication.  Courtezans  were  present  at  the 
sparkling  board,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  urged  the 
conqueror  to  end  the  carousal  by  burning  the  palace  of 
Persepolis;  Alexander  madly  complied  with  her  wish; 
and  with  the  drunkard's  garland  on  his  head,  and  a  lighted 
torch  in  his  hand,  proceeded  to  execute  his  purpose.  The 
king,  however,  repented  of  his  folly ;  for,  before  it  was 
too  late,  he  commanded  the  fire  to  be  extinguished.  Soon 
after  this  event,  Alexander,  under  the  excitement  of  wine, 
killed  his  friend  Clitus.  Having  supped  with  the  king, 
and  when  both  were  "warmed  with  drinking,"*  Clitus 
uttered  some  remarks  which  were  displeasing  to  Alexan- 
der ;  recrimination  followed ;  and  although  the  friends  of 
Clitus  had  dragged  him  away,  he  soon  returned  to  the 
scene  of  disagreement.  Alexander,  irritated  by  his  bold- 
ness of  speech,  snatched  a  spear  from  one  of  the  guards, 
and  ran  it  through  the  body  of  Clitus,  who  immediately 
expired.  The  rage  of  Alexander  now  quickly  settled  into 
the  deepest  sorrow,  insomuch  that,  but  for  his  attendants, 
he  would  have  destroyed  himself ;  and  for  several  days  he 
remained  in  a  state  of  the  most  lamentable  depression. 

The  triumphant  career  of  this  monarch  in  India  was 
marked  by  scenes  of  gross  dissipation.  His  entrance  into 
Carmenia  indeed  appears  to  have  resembled  a  bacchanalian 
procession.  Alexander  and  his  generals  were  placed  upon 
a  lofty  platform,  elevated  upon  a  magnificent  carriage, 
which  was  drawn  by  eight  horses.  They  were  followed 
by  carriages,  wherein  were  placed  others  of  his  associates 
and  friends,  crowned  with  garlands,  and  noisy  with  w]A|^ 

•  Plutarch.    Life  of  Alexander.  ^^P 
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The  entire  army  appears  to  have  been  in  a  similar  plight. 
Plutarch  remarks  that,  "  in  the  whole  company  there  was 
not  to  be  seen  a  buckler,  a  helmet,  or  a  spear ;  but  instead 
of  them,  cups,  flagons,  and  goblets ;  these  the  soldiers 
dipped  in  huge  vessels  of  wine,  and  drank  to  each  other ; 
some  as  they  marched  along,  and  others  seated  at  tables, 
which  were  placed  at  proper  distances  on  the  way.  The 
whole  country  resounded  with  flutes,  clarionets,  and  songs; 
and  with  the  dances  and  riotous  frolics  of  the  women. 
This  disorderly  and  dissolute  march  was  closed  with  a 
very  immodest  figure,  and  with  all  the  licentious  ribaldry 
of  the  bacchanals,  as  if  Bacchus  himself  had  been  there  to 
carry  on  the  debauch." 

After  their  arrival  at  the  capital  of  that  country,  Alex- 
ander prolonged  this  scene  of  dissipation  by  making  feasts 
and  public  entertainments.  At  one  of  these,  when  in  a 
state  of  inebriation,  he  had  to  submit  to  an  insult  which 
must  have  considerably  annoyed  him  and  convinced  him 
of  the  folly  of  such  degrading  proceedings.  A  favourite 
chorus  dancer  having  won  the  prize  of  dancing,  felt  so 
elated  as  to  move  across  the  theatre  in  his  ceremonial 
dress,  and  seat  himself  beside  Alexander.  The  Macedo- 
nians applauded  this  audacious  act  and  obliged  the  unwil- 
ling king,  by  means  of  the  customary  salutations,  to  express 
similar  approbation. 

Shortly  afterward  Alexander  visited  Persia,  and  near 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus  encouraged  a  scene  of  drunkenness 
more  degrading,  if  possible,  than  any  of  the  preceding. 
Calanus,  an  Indian  philosopher,  labouring  under  physical 
indisposition,  ordered  the  erection  of  a  funeral  pile,  and 
having  requested  the  king  and  his  friends  to  pass  the  day 
in  gayety  and  drinking,  threw  himself  upon  the  fire,  and 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  this  idolatrous  practice  of  his  nation. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  Alexander  made  a 
feast,  and  held  out  inducements  to  excess  by  promises  of 
reward.  Promachus  obtained  the  principal  prize,  having 
drunk  four  congii  of  pure  unmixea  wine,  being  equal  to 
fourteen  quarts,  British  measure.  This  wretch,  however, 
survived  his  victory  only  three  days.  Athenseus  and 
^lian  inform  us,  that  thirty  of  these  bacchandians  died 
on  the  spot,  and  soon  afterward  six  more  of  them  expired 
in  their  tents.  Plutarch  also  attests  this  circumstance  on 
the  authority  of  Chares,  stating  that  forty-one  of  them 
lost  their  lives  from  intoxication,  and  the  coldness  of  the 
•veather. 
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The  intemperance  of  Alexander  soon  put  a  stop  to  h» 
victoriojB  career.  Previously  to  his  death,  his  mind  had 
been  much  depressed  by  superstitious  forebodings.  Plu- 
tarch relates  that  Medias  called  upon  him  one  day,  and 
persuaded  him  to  engage  in  a  carousal  which  was  then 
about  to  take  place.  "There,"  remarks  that  writer, 
"  Alexander  drank  all  that  night  and  the  next  day,  till  at 
last  he  found  a  fever  coming  upon  him."  Other  authors 
relate  that  Alexander  drank  out  of  the  cup  of  Hercules, 
containing  about  two  congii,  to  the  health  of  Proteas. 
The  latter,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  or- 
dered a  bowl  of  similar  size  to  be  filled  with  wine,  which 
he  immediately  drank  off.  Alexander,  resolutely  adhering 
to  the  convivial  laws  at  that  time  so  strictly  observed, 
again  pledged  Proteas  in  the  same  vessel.  The  effect  of 
this  indulgence  was  so  powerful  on  his  previously  debili- 
tated frame,  that  as  Athenieus  relates,  he  let  the  cup  drop 
from  his  hand,  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  and  never  afterward 
recovered.  Aristobulus  states,  that  during  the  violence 
of  the  fever  which  afterward  ensued,  Alexander  being 
tormented  with  thirst,  swallowed  a  draught  of  wine  which 
hastened  his  end.*  Thus  died  Alexander  the  Great,  a  man 
naturally  possessed  of  many  good  qualities ;  in  war  almost 
unparalleled ;  and  in  private  life  generous  and  humane. 
"  Here,"  says  Seneca,  "  is  this  hero  invincible  by  all  the 
toils  of  prodigious  marches,  by  all  the  dangers  of  sieges 
and  combats,  by  the  most  violent  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  here  he  lies  conquered  by  his  intemperance,  and 
struck  to  the  earth  by  the  fatal  cup  of  Hercules." 

The  Thracians,  a  people  who  resided  in  a  large  tract  of 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Archipelago,  and  adjoining 
Scythia,  were  also  notorious  for  their  intemperance.  They 
were  universally  characterized  as  hard  drinkers.  Horace 
says, 

*'  Natis  in  usum  Isetitise  scyphis 
Pugnare,  Thracum  est :  toUite  barbaram 
Morem,  verecundumque  Bacchum 
Sanguineis  prohibete  rixis.^'f 


Again, 


"  Non  ego  sanius 
Bacchabor  Edonis.^:^ 


The  Scythians,  during  the  earlier  part  of  their  history, 
were  distinguished  for  their  sobriety  and  bodily  strength 


•  Plutarch't  Lives, 
t  Horace,  lib.  i.  27.  X  Lib.  ii. 
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They  do  not  at  that  period  seem  to  have  made  feasta,  ex 
cept  upon  rare  occasions.  Plutarch  alludes  to  this  in  hit 
banquet  of  the  seven  wise  men,  where  he  says,  the  Scyth« 
ians  had  neither  wines  nor  instrumenta]  performers,  nor 
public  games.  By  their  valour  they  obtained  the  principal 
possession  of  Asia,  which  they  retained  for  the  period  of 
twenty-eight  years.  Of  this  advantage  however  they  were 
deprived,  by  their  subsequent  licentious  conduct.  The 
primitive  habits  which  formed  their  principal  safeguard, 
rapidly  disappeared  before  a  taste  which  they  acquired  for 
intoxicating  liquors.  The  extent  of  their  intemperance 
may  be  conceived  from  the  conduct  of  Cleomenes,  prince 
of  Sparta,  during  a  visit  which  he  made  to  the  Scythians. 
The  Spartans  assert  "  that  communicating  with  the  Scyth- 
ians he  became  a  drinker  of  wine;  and  that  this  made 
him  mad."  "From  which  incident,"  says  Herodotus, 
"  whoever  are  desirous  to  drink  intemperately,  are  said  to 
exclaim  ' Episcythison,  Let  us  drink  like  Scythians.'"* 
After  retaining  possession  of  Asia  for  twenty-eight  years, 
Cyaxares,  king  of  Media  and  Persia,  invited  the  Scythians 
to  a  feast,  where  the  greater  part  of  them  became  intoxi- 
cated, and  in  that  state  were  destroyed.  Cyaxares  thus 
obtained  possession  of  Asia. 

The  drinking  propensities  of  the  Thracians  and  Scythi- 
ans were  such,  that  according  to  Athenceus,  ywaiKit  n  ««< 

rrdvTts  avToi  tcHv  ifiarluyv  (airparov)  Karaj^^editevoT ,  kuXov  Kat  ^atftov  iniHjStxfta 

sirirri6eCetv  vevoftiKaai,  the  womeu,  and  all  the  men,  thought  it  a 
most  happy  life  to  fill  themselves  with  unmixed  wine,  and 
to  pour  it  upon  their  garments.!  On  this  account  by  the 
Thracian  way  of  drinking,  Opona  irptiroais,  was  understood 
aKparorroma,  drinking  wmc  not  mixed  with  waier,X  It  appears 
also  that  the  Grecians,  and  particularly  the  Lacedaemonians, 
sometimes  used  aKpaHoTcpovTrivtiv  to  drink  wine  with  little  or 
no  water,  which  practice  they  termed  ima^vBtaai,  "  to  act  like 
a  Scytkian,^'*  because  the  Scythians  were  much  addicted  to 
drunkenness,  and  drank  wine  without  admixture  with  water.^ 
In  the  history  of  the  Thracians  may  be  found  one  ri 
those  revolting  acts  of  tteachery,  which,  among  barbarous 
nations,  were  hot  unfrequently  committed  at  feasts.  In 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  over  one  of  which  reigned  the  late  king's 

•  Herod,  b.  vi.  sect.  84;  also  Athenseus,  b  x.  c.  7. 
Athensus,  lib.  z.  sub  finem  cap.  9. 
Pollux,  lib.  vi.  cap.  3. 
Potter^s  Ardiaologia  Grsca,  vol.  ii.  p.  360. 
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brother,  Rhescuporis;  the  other  part  was  governed  by  his 
son  Cotys.  Rhescuporis  a  man  of  ungovernable  passions, 
conceived  a  violent  hatred  against  his  nephew  ;  and  burn- 
ed with  the  desire  of  gaining  possession  of  his  more  fer* 
tile  dominion.  On  the  first  favourable  opportunity  he 
broke  out  into  open  and  daring  aggression.  Tiberius 
interfering,  Cotys  disbanded  his  army,  and  in  his  usual  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  displayed  every  wish  to  promote  a  friendly 
re-union.  Rhescuporis  however  met  him  in  the  spirit  of 
treachery.  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  the  latter  proposed  a 
banquet  at  which  they  might  ratify  preliminary  measures. 
The  parties  met,  and  protracted  their  festivities  until  a 
late  hour  of  the  night.  Amid  the  joys  of  wine  and  in 
the  moment  of  revelry,  Rhescuporis  treacherously  at- 
tacked his  unsuspecting  and  innocent  nephew,  who  urged 
in  vain  the  laws  of  hospitality.  He  was  loaded  with 
chains,  and  subsequently  put  to  death.  The  treacherous 
uncle  ultimately  became  the  victim  of  his  cruel  and  dis- 
honourable practices. 

An  instance  of  intemperance  and  its  effects  may  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  Gauls.  Under  their  chief 
Brennus,  the  Gauls  overrun  the  Roman  Empire,  and  final- 
ly took  possession  of  its  capital ;  setting  fire  to  various 
parts  of  it,  and  destroying  great  numbers  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. A  brave  band,  however,  still  retained  possession  of 
the  capitol.  Provisions  being  scarce  the  Gauls  divided 
themselves  into  foraging  parties.  A  large  and  select  di- 
vision proceeded  to  Ardea,  where  Camillus,  the  Roman 
hero  lived  in  retirement.  Camillus  conceived  the  design 
of  surprising  them,  and  for  that  purpose  assembled  a  band 
of  brave  associates.  The  victorious  career  of  the  Gauls 
had  inspired  them  with  confidence,  and  they  were  thus 
emboldened  to  ramble  about  in  a  disorderly  manner. 
Having  loaded  themselves  with  provisions,  they  encamped 
on  the  plains,  and  drank  so  freely  of  wine,  as  to  neglect 
the  usual  precaution  of  guarding  the  camp.  Camillus  be- 
ing informed  by  his  spies  of  their  disordered  state,  came 
upon  them  suddenly  in  the  night.  The  greater  part  of 
them  were  drunken  and  asleep ;  the  others  were  too  much 
surprised  to  resist,  and  most  of  them  were  put  to  death. 
The  few  who  escaped  were  easily  found  the  next  morning, 
and  suflTered  the  fate  of  their  unfortunate  companions. 

The  Germans,  in  all  ages,  have  been  noted  for  their  ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  strong  drink.  The  works  of  an- 
cient authors  afiford  ample  proofs  of  their  habits  in  former 
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times.  They  were  a  vigorous,  enterprising,  and  warlike 
eople ;  and  generally  successful  in  their  campaigns, 
^heir  attachment  to  intoxicating  liquors,  however,  fre- 
quently produced  a  reverse  of  fortune.  Germanicus,  the 
celebrated  Roman  general,  achieved  a  victory  over  the 
Marsi,  a  German  tribe,  principally  in  consequence  of  their 
intemperance.  That  commander  had  learned,  by  means 
of  scouts,  that  the  enemy  intended  to  spend  the  approach* 
ing  night  in  celebrating  a  festival.  These  festivals  were 
almost  always  passed  in  dissipation  and  riot.  Germanicus 
came  upon  them  unawares,  "  The  barbarians  were  sunk  in 
sleep  and  wine,  some  stretched  on  their  beds,  others  at 
full  length  under  the  tables  ;  all  in  full  security  5  without 
a  guard,  without  posts,  and  without  a  sentinel  on  duty. 
No  appearance  of  war  was  seen,  nor  could  that  be  called 
peace,  which  was  only  the  effect  of  savage  riot ;  the  lan- 
guor of  debauch."*  Almost  the  whole  of  them  were 
slaughtered,  without  the  Romans  sufiering  the  loss  of  a 
single  life. 

Ihe  bravery  of  the  Germans,  when  unsubdued  by  strong 
Irink,  rendered  them  wonderfully  successful.  Tacitus, 
however,  remarks :  "  Indulge  their  love  of  liquor  to  the  ex- 
cess which  they  require,  and  you  need  not  employ  the 
terror  of  your  arms ;  their  own  will  subdue  them."  Their 
drinking  customs  bore  much  similarity  to  those  of  the 
""^ersians,  and  particularly  in  the  discussion  of  important 
matters,  at  their  feasts.  Tacitus  thus  describes  their  pro- 
ceedings: "having  finished  their  repast,  they  proceed, 
completely  armed,  to  the  despatch  of  business,  and  fre- 
quently to  a  convivial  meeting.  To  devote  both  day  and 
night  to  deep  drinking,  is  a  disgrace  to  no  man.  Disputes, 
as  will  be  the  case,  with  people  in  liquor,  frequently 
arise,  and  are  seldom  confined  to  opprobrious  language 
The  quarrel  generally  ends  in  a  scene  of  blood.  Impor- 
tant subjects,  such  as  the  reconciliation  of  enemies,  the 
forming  of  family  alliances,  the  election  of  chiefs,  and 
even  peace  and  war,  are  generally  canvassed  in  their  fes- 
-tival  carousals.  The  convivial  moment,  according  to  their 
notion,  is  the  true  season  for  business ;  when  the  mind 
opens  itself  in  plain  simplicity,  or  grows  warm  with  bold 
and  noble  ideas.  Strangers  to  artifice,  and  knowing  no 
refinements,  they  tell  their  sentiments  without  dis^ise. 
The  pleasures  of  the  table  expand  their  hearts,  and  call 

•  TMittti,  b.  i.  wet.  60.  C"ninin]o 
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forth  every  secret.  On  the  following  day,  the  subject 
of  debate  is  again  taken  into  consideration :  and  thus, 
two  dificrent  periods  of  time  have  their  distinct  uses ; 
when  warm,  they  debate  ;  when  cool,  they  decide."* 

At  a  more  recent  period,  the  Germans  have  displayed 
equal  attachment  to  this  national  vice,  in  proof  of  whichj 
evidence  may  be  cited  from  the  works  of  celebrated  trav- 
ellers. The  following  statement  is  found  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Mons.  Aufif.  de  Thou,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  scenes 
he  describes :  '^  There  is  before  Mulhausen,  a  large  place 
or  square,  where,  during  the  fair,  assemble  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  people  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages : 
there  one  may  see  wives  supporting  their  husbands, 
daughters  their  fathers,  tottering  upon  their  horses  or 
asses,  a  true  image  of  a  Bacchanal.  The  public  houses 
are  full  of  drinkers,  where  the  young  women  who  wait, 
pour  wine  into  goblets,  out  of  a  large  bottle  with  a  long 
neck,  without  spilling  a  drop.  They  press  you  to  drink, 
with  pleasantries  the  most  agreeable  in  the  world.  Peo- 
ple drink  here  continually,  and  return,  at  all  hours  to  do 
the  same  thing  over  again."! 

Duke  de  Rohan,  bears  similar  testimony  in  his  account 
of  a  visit  to  Trent :  "  I  am  well  satisfied,"  says  he,  "  that 
the  mathematicians  of  our  time,  can  nowhere  find  out 
the  perpetual  motion,  so  well  as  here,  where  the  goblets 
of  the  Germans  are  an  evident  demonstration  of  its  pos- 
sibility— ^they  think  that  they  cannot  make  good  cheer, 
nor  permit  friendship  or  fraternity,  as  they  call  it,  with 
any,  without  giving  the  seal  brimful  of  wine,  to  seal  it  for 
>erpetuity."J 

The  drinking  power  of  the  Germans,  has  been  com- 
nemorated  by  Owen,  in  the  following  lines,  which  refer 
o  the  popular  adage — "  In  vino  Veritas," 

"  Si  latet  in  vino  rerum,  ut  proverbia  dicunt, 
Invenit  venim  Teuto  vel  inveniet." 

The  Grecians  and  Romans  like  the  effeminate  Persians, 

*  "  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Germany  saw  three  empty  wine- 
casks,  from  the  construction  of  which  no  great  honour  could  redound  to 
our  countrjr  among  foreigners.  The  first  is,  that  of  Tubingen  ;  the  second, 
that  of  Heidelberg ;  ana  the  third,  at  Gruningen,  near  Hulbe^svade  ;  ana 
their  dimensions  are  not  greatly  different :  the  Tubingen  cask  is  in  length 
24,  in  depth  16  feet ;  that  of  Heidelbere,  31  feet  in  length,  and  21  deep: 
and  that  of  Gruningen  30  feet  long,  and  18  deep.  To  complete  the  dit> 
zrace  of  Grermany,  in  the  year  1725,  a  fourth  was  made  at  Konigstein. 
^ftrger  than  any  or  the  former.**— JK«y«/«r»«  TraveU  vol.  i.  p.  97. 

f  Mtmofr  da  Thoo,  Ut.  11.  ^  Voyage,  p.  2%  E<dUl646.  , 
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during  the  earlier  period  of  their  history,  were  as  remark* 
able  for  their  temperate  habits  and  bodily  vigor,  as  in  after 
ages,  they  were  enervated  by  their  luxury  and  excess. 
The  history  of  these  nations,  presents  many  curious  facts 
in  the  annals  of  intemperance. 

The  victories  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  unfortunately 
proved  in  the  end  their  ruin.  Their  intercourse,  in  par- 
ticular, with  the  Asiatic  nations  which  they  had  conquer- 
ed, was  the  occasion  of  their  acquiring  habits  of  danger- 
ous indulgence.  Thus,  their  morals  and  patriotism  became 
gradually  corrupted,  and  the  foundation  of  future  decline 
was  but  too  securely  laid.  The  bodily  prowess  and  war- 
like achievements  for  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
most  highly  esteemed,  graduaUy  gave  way  to  an  increas- 
ing taste  for  animal  gratifications  and  effeminate  luxury. 
To  attain  these  objects  no  expense  was  spared.  The  cu- 
linary occupations  which  had  formerly  been  considered 
exceedingly  degrading,  became  the  most  important  of  the 
hou&ehold  ;  so  much  so,  that  Pliny  remarks,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  a  cook  was  equal  to  the  cost  of  a  triumph.  In- 
credible sums  of  money  were  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  rare  and  unnecessary  articles  of  cliet.  Immense  sums 
were  lavished  in  the  erection  of  baths,  which,  though  at 
first  used  for  cleanly  purposes,  became  eventually  an  im- 
portant means  of  gratifying  their  effeminate  propensities. 
But  on  no  caterings  for  luxury  did  they  expend  so  much 
money  and  time  as  in  the  preparation  of  various  kinds  of 
wines,  of  which  ancient  writers  specify  at  least  200  vari- 
eties. Some  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  recorded  in 
Grecian  and  Roman  history  are  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people. 

Archias,  a  chief  magistrate  of  Thebes,  was  engaged  in 
drinking  at  a  feast,  surrounded  by  his  dissolute  com- 
panions, when  a  messenger  arrived  in  great  haste,  with 
letters  informing  him  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life 
"  My  lord,"  said  the  messenger,  "  the  person  who  writes 
these  letters  conjures  you  to  read  them  immediately,  being 
serious  things :"  "  Serious  things  to-morrow,"  replied  the 
infatuated  Archias,  in  a  gay  tone,  placing  the  letters  under 
the  pillow  of  the  couch  on  which  he  was  reclining.  The 
delay  proved  fatal.  The  Patriots,  who  had  conspired  for 
their  country's  weal,  made  every  necessary  preparation, 
rushed  that  evening  into  the  banquet-room,  and  slew 
Archias  and  all  his  guests. 

Sumptuary  laws  were  enacted  by  Roman  legisliitors  for 
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the  purpose  of  restraining  these  luxurious  habits.  Those 
laws,  however,  were  more  or  less  infringed  by  charac- 
ters high  in  public  estimation ;  and  it  cannot,  therefore, 
excite  much  surprise  that  the  people  generally  imitated 
their  example. 

Many  of  the  kings,  and  other  rulers  of  these  nations, 
were  notorious  for  their  intemperate  habits.  Innumerable 
instances  of  tyranny,  rapine,  and  confusion,  are  recorded. 
Vitellius  obtained  possession  of  the  Roman  throne  by 
means  of  his  notorious  vices.  By  pandering  to  the  vicious 
propensities  of  the  preceding  emperors,  he  attained  to 
those  dignities  and  powers  which  eventually  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  his  object.  After  gaining  the  celebrated 
victory  over  Otho,  he  conducted  himself  in  the  most  odious 
and  degrading  manner.  Regardless  of  the  dead,  he  held 
several  feasts  of  the  most  extravagant  description  on  the 
field  of  battle,  where  himself  and  his  debauched  com* 
panions  gratified  their  intemperate  lusts.  Such  conduct 
soon  disgusted  the  people,  who  conspired  against  the  ob- 
noxious tyrant,  and  put  him  to  a  disgraceful  death.  Lucius 
Vitellius,  brother  of  the  Emperor  of  the  same  name,  gained 
possession  of  the  city  of  Terracina,  in  consequence  of  the 
intemperance  of  its  inmates.  The  garrison  was  under  the 
command  of  Julianus  and  Appolinaris,  "  two  men,"  says 
Tacitus,  "  immersed  in  sloth  and  luxury ;  by  their  vices, 
more  like  common  gladiators  than  superior  officers."  "  No 
sentinels  stationed,  no  night-watch,  to  prevent  a  sudden 
alarm,  and  no  care  taken  to  guard  the  works,  they  passed 
both  night  and  day  in  drunken  jollity.  The  windings  of 
that  delightful  coast  resounded  with  notes  of  joy,  and  the 
soldiers  were  spread  about  the  country  to  provide  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  two  commanders,  who  never  thought  of 
war  except  when  it  became  the  subject  of  discourse  over 
the  bottle."*  Vitellius,  acting  under  the  direction  of  a 
renegade  slave,  surprised  the  city.  A  most  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter ensued,  and  one  of  the  commanders  was  put  to  an  ig- 
nominious death. 

In  the  civil  dissensions  which  soon  afterward  took  place, 
the  most  dreadful  scenes  occurred.  The  city  of  Rome 
was  the  arena  of  all  the  calamities  attendant  upon  slaughter 
and  dissipation.  While  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius  and  Ves- 
pjasian  were  butchering  each  other,  the  people  were  at  one 
time  savagely  exulting  in  the  bloody  exhibition;  and  at 
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another,  actively  engaged  in  riot  and  debauch*. ry.  "  The 
whole  city  seemed  to  be  inflamed  with  frantic  rage,  and 
at  the  same  time  intoxicated  with  bacchanalian  pleasures." 
Tacitus  further  remarks,  that  "  Rome  had  thrice  seen  en- 
rageid  armies  under  her  walls,  but  the  unnatural  security 
and  inhuman  indifference  that  now  prevailed  were  beyond 
all  example." 

At  a  later  period,  we  find  the  same  attachment  to  strong 
drink  existed  among  the  Roman  people.  Ammianus  Mar- 
ccllinus,  in  the  life  of  Constantius  and  Gallus,  relates  that 
seditions  not  unfrequently  took  place  in  the  city  during  a 
scarcity  of  wine.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Tarentum  are  celebrated  for  their 
excesses  in  Bacchanalian  pleasures.!  Their  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  Greece  enabled  them  to  gratify  their  luxuri- 
ous desires,  insomuch  that  the  "Delights  of  Tarentum," 
became  a  proverbial  expression. 

The  Parthians,  a  celebrated  people  inhabiting  a  part  of 
Asia,  are  described  by  ancient  authors  as  having  been  ad- 
dicted to  numerous  vices,  and  to  none  more  so  than  that  of 
drunkenness.! 

The  Tapyrians,  according  to  iBlian,  indulged  to  great 
excess  in  intoxicating  liquoTs.§ 

The  Illyrians  also  are  said  to  have  been  an  intemperate 
people.ll 

The  Carthaginians  and  Lydians  were  both,  according  to 
AthensBUs,  much  attached  to  drinking.lT 

The  Cambrians  were  a  fierce  people,  unaccustomed  to 
eating  flesh  dressed  at  the  fire,  or  drinking  intoxicating 
liquors.  Florus  relates,  that  after  their  expedition  over 
the  Alps,  and  subsequent  to  their  indulgence  in  these 
hitherto  unknown  luxuries,  they  lost  their  ferocity,'  and 
became  more  easily  conquered  by  Marius.** 

The  Byzantins,  and  other  nations  of  less  importance 
among  the  ancients,  might  be  here  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  those  whose  habits  were  intemperate. ft 

The  examples  presented  in  this  chapter,  sufficiently 
prove  that  intemperance  existed  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  the  ancients,  and  that  it  was  attended  with  the  most 
deplorable  consequences,  afifecting  both  individual  and 
national  welfare. 

•  SeditioneB  sunt  eoncitata  graves  ob  innpiam  vini.  Hist.  Aug.  Script, 
cd.  1609,  exp.  426.  fl  Lib.  ii.  %.  16. 

i  Vide -Elian,  lib.  xil.  Tlt)id.x.«  10. 

Erasm.  Adag.  ••  Plopos,  b.  ifl.  c.  8. 

A]iaii,lib.^.  cap.  13.  ff -S^ian,  lib.  iu.  cap.  14.   ^  t 
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CHAPTER   III. 

HISTORY   OF   INTEMPEBANCE   CONTINUED 


"  Righteousness  ezalteth  a  nation ;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people ' 
— Paov£aB8  xiv.  34. 


A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands,  can  only  be 
acquired  from  some  of  the  Roman  historians,  and  the 
well-known  practices  of  other  nations,  similar  in  their 
habits  and  descent.  They  have  been  described  as  frugal 
in  their  diet,  possessing  much  personal  beauty,  and  great 
hardiness  of  body.  The  ancient  Britons  were  not,  how- 
ever, proof  against  the  influence  of  luxury  and  refinement. 
"  From  using,"  says  Tacitus, "  our  language  and  dress,  they 
proceeded,  by  degrees,  to  imitate  our  vices  and  luxuries ; 
our  porticos,  baths,  and  sumptuous  entertainments."* 

It  has  been  seen,  that  the  Celtic  nations  were  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  freely  in  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  it 
may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  the  British,  who  were 
of  the  same  descent,  indulged  also  in  this  injurious  prac- 
tice. These  barbarous  nations,  in  particular,  were  in  the 
habit  of  holding  great  feasts,  on  every  important  occasion. 
Pelloutier,  thus  alludes  to  this  practice :  "  Among  these 
nations,  there  is  no  public  assembly,  either  for  civil  or 
religious  purposes,  duly  held  5  no  birthday,  marriage,  or 
funeral,  properly  celebrated,  no  treaty  of  peace  or  alliance 
rightlj'^  cemented,  without  a  great  feast.f  These  feasts 
generally  lasted  several  days,  and  Athenseus  records  one 
which  continued  for  the  period  of  twelve  months. 

The  most  important  af&irs  were  transacted  at  these  festi- 
vals ;  and  it  has  already  been  shown,  in  the  instance  of  the 
Germans,  that  not  unfrequently  they  were  the  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  murder. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  describes  the  Gauls,  in  particular, 
as  being  passionately  fond  of  intoxicating  liquors      ^'  Of 

*  Tacit.,  vita  Agricols.  c.  21. 

t  Pelloutier.  Hist.  Celt.  h.  U.  c.  8.  p.  M77. 
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wine,*'  says  he,  "  which  is  imported  to  them  hy  merchants, 
ihcy  are  fond  to  distraction,  and  drink  it  to  excess,  until 
they  are  either  overpowered  by  sleep,  or  inflamed  with 
madness."* 

At  one  of  these  feasts,  two  British  princes,  in  a  state  of 
inebriation,  quarrelled,  and  fought  with  such  virulence, 
that  they  both  died  by  the  wounds  they  received. 

Attila,  the  cruel  King  of  Hungary,  at  his  marriage-feast 
indulged  so  freely  in  intoxicating  liquor,  that  he  was  found 
at  night,  suffocated.  This  happened,  A.  D.  453.  With 
the  death  of  Attila,  terminated  the  important  empire  of 
the  Huns. 

The  ancient  custom  of  pledging  healths,  by  some  wri* 
ters,  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  circumstances 
which  occurred  during  the  invasion  of  England  by  the 
Danes.  These  haughty  conquerors,  would  not  permit  an 
englishman  to  drink  in  their  presence,  without  special 
permission,  death  being  the  penalty  of  disobedience.  Their 
cruelty  so  intimidated  the  English,  that  even  when  permis- 
sion  had  been  given,  they  would  not  take  advantage  of  it, 
until  the  Danes  had  pledged  themselves  not  to  endanger 
their  lives  while  partaking  of  the  liquor. 

The  intimate  intercourse  which,  afterward  took  place 
between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  and  the  frequent 
festive  meetings  which  they  established,  became  a  fruitful 
source  of  intemperance.  Henry  remarks,  that  the  laws 
of  these  times,  strongly  corroborate  this  fact,  for  they 
did  not  prohibit  excess,  but  rather  encouraged  it,  and  only 
restrained  the  commission  of  certain  abominable  crimes, 
which  were  the  result  of  excessive  drinking. 

William  of  Malmsbury  adds  his  testimony  to  the  exces- 
sive drinking  habits  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes. 
"  The  nobility  were  much  addicted  to  lust  and  gluttony, 
but  excessive  drinking  was  the  common  vice  of  all' ranks 
of  people,  in  which  they  spent  whole  nights  and  days, 
without  intermission."! 

Many  instances  are  recorded,  of  bloodshed  occurring 
at  their  feasts  ;  it  was  at  one  of  these  that  King  Edmund 
I.  perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  His  courtiers  were 
in  such  a  state  of  intoxication,  as  to  be  unable  to  render 
him  any  assistance. 

The  long  continuance  of  peace,  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  the   Confessor,  was,   according  to  William  of 

*  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  t.  t.  fd,  tO.  t  W.  Malmttoy,  b.  iii. 
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Malmsbury,  marked  with  the  luxury  and  vicious  manner* 
of  the  English.  Much  pains  were  taken  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  drinks,  which  principally  consisted  of  Mead, 
Ale,  Cyder,  and  similar  fermented  liquors.  The  conquest 
of  Englana  by  the  Normans  appears  to  have  been  less 
owing  to  the  prowess  of  arms  than  to  the  elSects  of  intem- 
perance. Previous  to  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  victori- 
ous Normans  passed  the  night  in  fasting  and  prayer ;  the 
Anglo-Saxons  devoted  the  same  period  to  drunkenness 
and  debauch.  The  Norman  soldiers  were  as  inferior  to 
the  English  in  numbers,  as  the  latter  sunk  in  comparison 
with  their  invaders  in  point  of  temperance.  "  For,"  re- 
marks a  quaint  writer,*  "  the  English,  being  revelling  be- 
fore, had  in  the  morning  their  brains  arrested  for  the 
arrearages  of  the  indigested  fumes  of  the  former  night, 
and  were  no  better  than  drunk  when  they  came  to  fight."t 
In  succeeding  reigns,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  upon 
record,  that  the  English  did  not  lose  their  relish  for  intox- 
icating liquors.  Wines  in  particular,  became  important 
articles  of  commerce ;  and  a  considerable  revenue  was 
derived  from  their  importation.  The  marriage  of  Henry 
II.  with  a  French  princess,  who  possessed  extensive  vine- 
yards in  the  south  of  France,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  increase  of  this  branch  of  commerce.  In  the  reign  of 
King  John,  it  had  become  so  important,  as  to  cause  the 
appointment  of  officers  in  every  town,  to  regulate  the 
prices  of  wines,  and  other  matters  connected  with  their 
sale.  Hoveden,  the  historian  of  those  times  remarks, 
that  "  by  this  means,  the  land  was  filled  with  drink  and 
drunkards."! 

The  Norman  conquerors  of  England  were,  it  appears, 
of  comparatively  sober  and  temperate  habits,  until  vitiated 
by  their  intercourse  with  the  less  sober  English.  William 
of  Malmsbury,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  most  cor- 
rect historian  of  that  age,  writes  thus :  "  The  English 
were  much  addicted  to  excessive  eating  and  drinking,  in 
which  they  sometimes  spend  both  day  night,  without  in- 
termission. The  Normans  were  very  unlike  them  in  this 
respect,  being  delicate  in  the  choice  of  their  meats  and 
drinks,  but  seldom  «cceeding  the  bounds  of  temperance. 
By  this  means,  the  Normans  lived  with  greater  elegance 
and  at  less  expense,  than  the  English."^ 

♦  Jb\iller's  Church  History  of  Britain.    B.  iii.  feet.  1. 

f  Mand  adhuc  ebril  contra  hostes  incunctanter  procedunt. — ^M.  Paxis. 

^  HoTedtn  Amiftlt.  -     -  §  W.  Mahnsbwy,  b.  iii. 
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This  sobriety,  however,  unfortunately  did  not  long 
continue.  The  Normans  gradually  adopted  the  vicious 
practices  of  the  English,  and  a  corresponding  deteriora- 
tion in  their  general  character  immediately  succeeded. 
Peter  of  Blois,  in  one  of  his  letters  thus  remarks :  "  When 
you  behold  our  Barons  and  Knights  going  upon  a  military 
expedition,  you  see  their  baggage-horses  loaded,  not  with 
iron,  but  wine  j  not  with  lances,  but  cheeses  5  not  with 
swords,  but  bottles;  not  with  spears,  but  spits.  You 
would  imagine  they  were  going  to  prepare  a  great  feast« 
rather  than  to  make  war."* 

The  same  author  goes  on  to  say :  "  There  are  even  too 
many  who  boast  of  their  excessive  drunkenness  and  glut- 
tony :  and  labour  to  acquire  fame,  by  swallowing  great 
quantities  of  meat  and  drink."t 

King  Henry  I.,  commonly  called  Beauclerc,  in  the  midst 
of  his  prosperity,  received  from  an  act  of  intemperance,  a 
shock,  which  ever  afterwards  rendered  him  miserable. 
This  was  the  death  of  his  only  son,  a  prince  on  whose 
education  he  had  bestowed  the  greatest  care,  and  who  was 
he  expected  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne. 

The  marriage  of  the  young  prince,  to  a  princess  of 
France,  and  the  possessions  he  thereby  obtained  had  un- 
folded to  hini  prospects  of  great  wealth  and  honour.  He 
embarked  for  England,  in  a  vessel  with  fifty  rowers,  from 
Harfleur  on  the  coast  of  Normandy.  Turner  thus  describes 
the  melancholy  catastrophe,  and  its  cause :  "  Unfortunate- 
ly the  sailors  solicited  him  for  wine,  and  in  the  gayety  of 
youth  he  distributed  it  profusely.  The  seamen,  the  cap- 
tain, his  friends,  all  became  intoxicated,  and  in  this  state 
a  giddy  desire  arose  to  pass  by  every  ship  that  was  before 
them.  The  emulatory  whim  was  instantly  adopted ;  every 
arm  was  exerted,  every  eye  was  intent  on  this  single 
object,  and  the  ship  was  flying  with  all  the  velocity  that 
unusually  exerted  strength  could  give  her,  in  a  fine  calm 
moonlight  night ;  when  by  the  heedlessness  of  the  inebri- 
ated helmsman,  she  struck  suddenly  on  a  rock  near  the 
shore,  then  covered  with  water,  but  known  and  visible  at 
low  water.  The  shock  burst  through  two  planks  on  the 
left  side  of  the  vessel,  and  the  sea  entered  fast.  The 
prince  got  into  a  little  boat,  and  wis  escaping,  when  he 
heard  the  voice  of  his  sister  shrieking  to  him  to  help  her ; 
he  put  back  to  the  ship  to  take  her  in,  but  at  the  same 

•  P.  Bleseus,  Ep.  24.  t  I^.  Ep.  88. 
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time  so  many  leaped  into  it,  that  it  sunk,  and  every  one 
on  board  perished.  The  ship  soon  disappeared  under  the 
waves  with  all  its  crew,  300  in  number,  excepting  two 
persons,  a  young  nobleman  and  a  butcher,  who  held  cling- 
ing 10  the  top  of  the  mast."  The  butcher  only,  however, 
escaped  to  tell  the  woful  disaster  to  the  king,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  so  depressed  by  the  news  as  to  have  "  never 
smiled  again." 

During  several  centuries  immediately  succeeding  this 
period,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  English  became  more 
temperate  in  their  habits.  The  immense  quantities  of 
food  and  drink  consumed  at  feasts,  which  were  frequently 
held,  appear  almost  incredible,  were  it  not  for  authentic 
records,  wherein  an  accurate  description  of  them  is  given. 

Henry  IL,  A.D.  1216,  issued  a  proclamation  wherein  it 
is  stated  that  "  the  outrageous  and  excessive  multitude  of 
meats  and  dishes  which  the  great  men  of  our  kingdom 
have  used  and  still  use,  in  their  castles  and  by  persons  of 
inferior  rank,  imitating  their  examples  beyond  what  their 
stations  require,  and  their  circumstances  can  afford,  many 
great  evils  have  come  upon  our  kingdom,  the  health  of 
our  subjects  has  been  injured,  their  goods. have  been  con- 
sumed, and  they  have  been  reduced  to  poverty."  This 
ordinance  restricted  the  number  of  dishes  to  be  used  hy 
the  great  men  of  the  land,  and  attached  severe  penalties 
to  every  transgression.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  A.D. 
1363,  sumptuary  laws  were  enacted  for  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  extravagant  living  among  various  ranks,  but  his- 
torians remark  that  they  produced  little  beneficial  effect. 
Immense  quantities  of  wines  were  consumed  at  these  feasts, 
and  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  procure  them  of  the 
richest  quality.  It  appears  from  HoUinshed,  that  the 
strongest  wines  were  in  most  repute  at  this  period,  the 
weaker  sort,  such  as  claret,  not  being  in  common  demand. 

At  a  later  period.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  while  illustrating 
the  diet  of  the  rich,  and  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  the 
comparative  comforts  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  En-  • 
glish  people,  thus  remarks :  "  They  drink  no  water,  except 
when  they  abstain  from  other  drinks,  by  way  of  penance, 
end  from  a  principle  of  devotion."  At  this  period,  the 
clergy  in  particular  indulged  in  luxurious  habits,  and  con- 
verted religious  festivals  into  intemperate  carousals.  In 
the  KoTthiimberland  Family  Book,  are  found  the  following 
curious  items,-  for  the  Earl  and  Countess,  during  the  Lent 
fast-days,  viz. :  "  a  loaf  of  bread  on  trenchers,  two  man- 
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chetts,  (small  loaves  of  white  bread)  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart 
of  wine,  half  a  chyne  of  mutton,  or  a  chyne  of  beef  boiled." 
The  evening  repast  of  the  same  lady  and  lord,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Two  manchetts,  a  loaf  of  household  bread,  a  gallon 
of  beer,  and  a  quart  of  wine." 

The  feasts  which  were  held  at  this  period,  on  all  partic- 
ular occasions,  displayed  great  magnificence,  and  pro- 
fusion of  provisions  of  various  sorts  5  and  were  plentifully 
supplied  with  intoxicating  liquors.  It  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  that  temperance  was  a  virtue  practised  on  these 
occasions.* 

At  a  magnificent  feast  given  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  in  addition  to  other 
stores  of  intoxicating  liquors,  365  hogsheads  of  beer  f  alone 
were  drunk.  Sumptuary  laws  were  made  at  this  time  to 
restrain  excesses ;  but  when  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
land  set  so  bad  an  example,  the  more  humble  classes  of 
society  might  naturally  be  expected  to  imitate  them.  4n 
fact,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, intemperance  appears  to  have  been  the  common  vice 
of  the  country.  The  citizens  of  those  days  were  much 
addicted  to  drunkenness.  Some  writers  of  that  period, 
strongly  advert  to  this  fact.  The  most  noted  taverns  are 
even  named,  with  their  situations  and  qualifications.  J 

Stubbs,  in  his  "Anatomic  of  Abuse,"§  asserts  that  the 
public-houses  in  London  were  crowded  from  morning  to 
night  with  inveterate  drunkards.  A  French  writer  in  a 
similar  account,  states,  that  the  artizans,  such  as  hatters 
and  joiners,  on  holidays,  were  perpetually  feasting  in  tav- 
erns, on  rabbits,  hares,  and  such  sorts  of  meat.  ||  The 
tippling  propensity,  with  its  evil  consequences,  moral  and 
physical,  is  well  described  in  a  song,  published  A.D.  1551, 
and  said  to  have  been  the  first  drinking  song  of  merit, 
written  in  this  country.l 

The  two  first  verses  of  this  song  are  inserted  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  reader : — 

I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat, 
My  stomach  is  not  good ; 

*  The  following  were  the  items  for  drink  at  the  installation  feast  ot 
George  Ncvill,  Archbishop  of  York.  A.  D.  1466.  "  Goodly  provision,  made 
for  the  installation  feast,"  &c. 

In  Ale,  Tuns - 300 

In  Wine,  Ditto •    .    .    .    .        100 

In  Ipocrass  Pipe I 

i  Twenty-three  thousand  gallons. 
Vide  Contin.  to  Henry's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  269. 
Page  73.  )|  Henry's  Contin.  vol  ii.  p.  287. 

IT  Vide  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol  iii. 
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But  sure,  I  thinki  that  I  can  drink, 

Witli  him  that  wears  a  hood. 
Though  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care, 

I  nothing  am  a  colde ; 
I  stuff  my  skin,  so  full  within, 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  olde. 
cHonus. 

Backe  and  side,  eo  bare  go  bare, 

Both  foot  and  hand  go  colde ; 
But  belly,  God  send  thee,  ffood  ale  enoi  ghe, 

Whether  it  be  new  or  olde. 

In  tke  following  verse,  the  delicate  appetite  of  the 
drunkard  is  still  further  portrayed. 

I  love  no  rost.  but  a  nut-brown  toste. 

And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fire  ; 
A  little  bread  shall  do  my  stead, 

Muche  bread  I  noght  desire. 

No  frost  no  snow,  no  winde  I  trowe. 

Can  hurt  me  if  I  wolde  ; 
I  am  so  wrapt  and  thorougely  lapt. 

Of  jolly  goode  ale  and  olde. 
^  Backe  and  side,  &c. 

The  last  verse,  in  reference  to  those  "  good  soules,  that 
have  scoured  bowles,"  concludes  thus : — 

'  God  save  the  lives  of  them  and  their  wives. 
Whether  they  be  younge  or  olde." 

Camden  and  Baker,  both  agree  that  the  English  indulged 
more  in  intemperance  after  the  Dutch  war.  Baker  states, 
that  after  this  war,  the  English  learned  to  be  drunkards, 
and  so  much  deluged  the  kingdom  with  this  vice,  that  laws 
were  obliged  to  be  enacted  for  repressing  it.* 

From  the  following  statement  of  Camden,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, that  that  learned  writer  looked  upon  the  vices  of 
the  English,  at  a  previous  period,  as  not  so  venial  as  others 
have  represented.  "  The  English,  who  hitherto  had,  of  all 
the  northern  nations,  shown  themselves  least  addicted  to 
immoderate  drinking,  and  been  commended  for  their  so- 
briety, first  learned,  in  these  wars  in  the  Netherlands,  to 
swallow  large  quantities  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  to  de- 
stroy their  own  health,  by  drinking  that  of  others.f 

Similar  luxurious  habits  exist ea  in  succeeding  reigns. 
Many  and  severe  complaints  were  made  against  the  clergy, 
in  particular,  some  of  whom  are  described  as  having  Ted 
dissolute  lives.  This  bad  example,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  had  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  people,  who  in 
general  have  been  found  but  too  willing  to  imitate  vices 

*  Baker's  Chronicle.  f  Camdnn's  Annals,  15S1. 
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sanctioned  by  the  practice,  though  opposed  to  the  precepts, 
of  their  spiritual  pastors  and  teachers. 

Numerous  historical  notices  are  recorded  of  the  intern* 
Derate  habits  of  the  people  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
During  the  reign  of  James  I.,  intemperance  was  no  less 
prevalent  than  it  had  been  under  former  monarchs.  James, 
on  his  accession,  rather  encouraged  this  vice,  by  the  passing 
of  laws  for  the  increase  of  houses  appropriated  to  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors ;  but,  as  will  afterward  be  found, 
the  result  so  clearly  proved  the  injurious  nature  of  these 
measures,  that  he  subsequently  passed  enactments  for  the 
punishment  of  drunkenness.  These  checks  however  were 
far  from  proving  effectual ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
drunkenness  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  for  addi 
tional  regulations  for  its  suppression.  During  the  period 
of  the  commonwealth,  drunkenness  was  the  prevailing  vice 
of  the  land ;  indeed  this  was  so  generally  the  case,  that  by 
other  nations,  England  was  denominated  ^^  The  Land  of 
Drunkards."  Intemperance,  however,  was  strongly  de- 
nounced at  this  period  by  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  by 
others,  who  viewed  this  degrading  vice  with  detestation 
and  alarm.  There  are  several  characteristic  pamphlets, 
the  production  of  their  pious  zeal,  still  extant,  wherein  the 
folly  of  drunkenness  is  forcibly  portrayed,  and  the  dread* 
ful  extent  of  its  ravages  exhibited.  These  efforts  however 
were  of  little  effect  in  checking  its  progress,  and  the  vice, 
with  all  its  attendant  evils  pursued  its  devastating  course 

In  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  drunkenness  was  very 
prevalent,  and  in  fact  was  indirectly  promoted  by  an  act, 
passed  "  for  the  encouragement  of  distillation,"  under  the 
plea  of  benefitting  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 
The  pernicious  consequences  which  ensued,  and  especially 
the  alarming  demoralization  of  the  lower  classes,  soon  in- 
duced the  enactment  of  other  laws  for  the  restriction  of 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  celebrated  De  Foe 
has  recorded  some  characteristic  sketches  of  the  intem- 
perance of  these  times.  "  If  the  history  of  this  well-bred 
vice,"  says  he,  "  was  to  be  written,  it  would  plainly  appear 
that  it  began  among  the  gentry,  and  from  them  was  handed 
down  to  the  poorer  sort,  who  still  love  to  be  like  their 
betters.  After  the  Kestoration,  when  [drinking  to]  the 
king's  health  became  the  distinction  between  a  '  Cavalier' 
and 'Roundhead,'  drunkenness  began  to  reign.  The  gentry 
caressed  the  beastly  vice  at  such  a  rate  that,  as  compan* 
ion,  no  servant  was  thought  proper  unless  he  could  bear  a 
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quantity  of  wine  ;  and  to  this  day,  when  you  speak  well  of 
a  man  you  say,  '  he  is  an  honest  drunken  fellow  ;'  as  if  his 
drunkenness  was  a  recommendation  to  his  honesty.  Nay, 
90  far  has  this  custom  prevailed,  that  the  top  of  a  gentle- 
manly entertainment  has  heen  to  make  his  friend  drunk  ; 
and  the  friend  is  so  much  reconciled  to  it,  that  he  takes  it 
as  the  effect  of  his  kindness.  The  further  perfection  of 
this  vice  among  the  gentry,  appears  in  the  way  of  their 
expressing  their  joy  for  any  puhlic  blessing.  '  Jack,'  said 
a  gentleman  of  verj'  high  quality,  when  after  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  King  William  was  voted  into  the  vacant 
throne,  'Jack,  go  home  to  your  Lady,  and  tell  her  we  have 
got  a  Protestant  King  and  Queen,  and  go  make  a  bonfire 
as  big  as  a  house,  and  bid  the  butler  make  ye  all  drunk,  ye 
dog.  *  Here,'  continues  De  Foe,  '  was  sacrificing  to  the 
devil  for  a  thanksgiving  to  God."* 

In  the  eighteenth  century  ample  testimony  is  on  record 
to  exhibit  the  awful  ravages  of  drunkenness  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  facilities  afibrded  by  government,  for  the  sale  of 
spirits,  and  the  cheapness  of  these  pernicious  liquors, 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  at  a  trivial  expense, 
the  means  of  gratifying  their  depraved  appetites.  Insub- 
ordination, riots  and  other  disastrous  effects  of  this  sinful 
and  degrading  indulgence,  followed;  and  in  London  in 
particular,  in  1736,  the  magistrates  of  Middlesex,  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  petition  parliament  for  some  re- 
strictive measures  against  its  increasing  devastations.  The 
House  took  the  subject  into  serious  consideration,  and  a 
heavy  sum,  amounting  almost  to  a  prohibition  of  its  sale, 
was  affixed  to  the  taking  out  of  a  license  for  the  vending 
of  the  liquid  fire.  Yet  the  celebrated  debates  of  1743, 
show  that  even  this  enactment  was  productive  of  little 
good.  The  appetite  for  strong  drink  had  become  too  gen- 
eral and  uncontrollable  to  be  easily  removed,  and  the  peo- 
ple, when  deprived  of  the  usual  means  of  gratifying  their 
sensual  inclinations,  immediately  resorted  to  illegal  expe- 
dients to  obtain  a  supply.  Extensive  smuggling  was  car- 
ried on,  in  defiance  of  the  most  severe  measures  adopted 
for  its  suppression ;  and  drunkenness  raged  as  much  as 
ever,  until  several  modifications  of  the  law  made  this  ille- 
gal traffic  a  less  profitable  pursuit. 

Perhaps  no  circumstance  is  more  illustrative  of  the  in- 
temperance of  these  times  than  the  disgusting  manner  in 
which  the  sellers  of  these  poisonous  liquors  endeavoured 
•  !)•  Foe's  "Poor  Man's  Pl«a.»» 
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to  extend  their  trade.  A  contemporary  publication  has 
inserted  the  following  notice,  for  the  year  1736 :  "  We 
have  observed  some  signs  where  such  liquors  are  retailed, 
with  the  following  inscription  :  *  Drunk  for  a  penny^  dead 
drunk  for  two-pence^  clean  straw  for  nothing.*  SmoUet 
makes  the  following  remark  upon  this  fact :  '^  They  ac« 
cordingly  provided  cellars  and  places  strewed  with  straw, 
to  which  they  conveyed  those  wretches  who  were  over* 
whelmed  with  intoxication  :  in  those  dismal  caverns  they 
lay  until  they  recovered  some  use  of  their  faculties,  and 
then  they  had  recourse  to  the  same  mischievous  potion  ; 
thus  consuming  their  health  and  ruining  their  families,  in 
hideous  receptacles  of  the  most  filthy  vice,  resounding 
with  riot,  execration,  and  blasphemy.'   f 

The  host  of  petitions  which  were  sent  in  from  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  at  length  induced  the  government  to 
pass  more  restrictive  measures,  which  had  some  effect  in 
reducing  the  consumption  of  these  liquors  ;  but  the  appe- 
tite for  them  had  been  created,  and  to  the  present  day  this 
unhappy  country  is  still  groaning  under  a  torrent  of  evils 
originating  in  the  same  cause. 

Many  examples  might  be  adduced  in  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  intemperance  at  various  times,  in  the  Scottish 
nation.  In  its  early  history,  many  of  the  national  habits 
and  customs  bear  a  great  similarity  to  those  of  the  An- 
cient Britons.  A  respectable  author  thus  describes  the 
mode  in  which  their  drinking  feasts  were  conducted : 
^*  The  manner  of  drinking  used  by  the  chief  men  of  the 
Isles,  is  called  in  their  language,  streak,  i.  e.,  a  round ;  for 
the  company  sat  in  a  circle :  the  cup  bearer  filled  the  drink 
round  to  them,  and  all  was  drunk  out,  whatever  the  liquor 
was,  whether  strong  or  weak.  They  continued  drinking 
sometimes  twenty-four,  sometimes  forty-eight  hours.  It 
was  reckoned  a  piece  of  manhood  to  drink  until  they  be- 
came drunk ;  and  there  were  two  men  attending  punctually 
with  a  barrow  on  such  occasions.  They  stood  at  the  door 
until  some  became  drunk,  and  they  carried  them  upon  the 
barrow  to  bed,  and  returned  again  to  their  post,  as  long  as 
any  continued ;  and  so  carried  off  the  whole  company  one 
by  one,  as  they  became  drunk."t 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  hospitality  of  the  Scots  in- 
duced them  to  indulge  in  excessive  drinking.     A  writer  of 
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that  period  speaks  of  the  courtiers,  merchants,  and  country 
gentlemen,  as  much  given  to  intemperance.* 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  excessive  drink- 
ing was  extremely  prevalent  among  the  higher  classes  of 
Scotland.  The  more  humhle  portion  of  society,  was  not 
at  that  period  addicted  to  the  free  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  Mr.  Dunlop  relates,  that  the  then  member  of  par 
liament  for  Renfewshire,  was  accustomed  to  drink  ardent 
spirits  at  a  small  ferry-house,  for  three  weeks  together ; 
and  that  a  dispute  having  taken  place  at  a  fair  in  Ayrshire, 
the  parties  went  to  the  mansion  of  a  neighbouring  magis- 
trate, to  seek  an  adjustment  of  their  differences,  when  tKey 
found  three  justices  of  the  peace  dancing  naked,  before  the 
door  in  a  state  of  intoxication.     These  were  three  of  the 

Principal  men  of  the  county.  Similar  stories,  remarks  Mr. 
^unlop,  are  to  be  found  in  every  parish  in  Scotland,  indica- 
tive of  the  inebriation  of  the  upper  ranks  during  the  last 
century.f 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  so  injurious  an  example 
had  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  humbler  classes  of 
society ;  and  more  recent  history  displays  incalculable  in- 
jury thereby  resulting  to  the  morals,  health  and  happiness 
of  that  country. 

In  Ireland,  the  most  terrible  results  have  attended  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  These  have  been  more  espe- 
cially displayed  since  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  into 
general  use.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  most 
dreadful  consequences  resulted  from  this  cause.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  soon  had  reason  deeply  to  lament 
the  encouragement  which  it  had  given  to  distillation.  Sev- 
eral laws  were  passed  with  the  intent  of  restricting  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits ;  but  the  taste  for  such  stimulants  had  been 
created,  and  illegal  means  of  obtaining  them  were  exten- 
sively resorted  to.  Ireland  has,  for  the  last  century,  wit- 
nessed insubordination,  crimes  and  immorality,  raging  to 
an  almost  incredible  extent,  most  of  which  may  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  influence  of  intemperance.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  hoped,  that  a  brighter  day^will  yet  dawn  upon  that  un- 
fortunate nation. 

The  history  of  other  countries  shows,  that  intemperance 
is  not  peculiar  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  many  countries  in  a  semi-barbarous  state,  previous 
to  their  connexion  with  the  Christian  world,  had  discovered 

♦  Fynes  Moryson's  Itinerary,  p.  56. 
t  Parliamentary  Evidence,  p.  408. 
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the  art  of  producing  intoxicating  substances,  in  various 
ways.  Others  learned  the  habit  of  inebriation  from  Euro* 
pean  nations,  who  at  the  same  time  supplied  them  with  th« 
pernicious  articles  for  consumption.  AU  of  these,  however, 
have  more  or  less  experienced  the  dreadful  evils  resulting 
from  intemperate  habits. 

The  Nubians,  are  described  by  Burckhardt,  as  excessively 
addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  during^  his  abode  at  Berber, 
in  1816,  several  quarrels  occurred  from  intemperance, 
most  of  which  ended  in  the  shedding  of  blood.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Ashantee,  Congo,  and  other  African 
nations,  are  described  by  travellers  as  indulging  freely  in 
the  use  of  strong  drink,  for  which  they  are  doubtless 
more  or  less  indebted  to  their  intercourse  with  European 
nations;  and,  especially  to  their  accursed  trade  in  human 
flesh.f 

In  the  Nicobar  Islands,  the  natives  drink  freely  of  Arraek 
at  their  feasts ;  and  in  general,  until  their  sight  is  gone, 
and  they  are  completely  stupified. 

The  Otaheitans  indulge  freely  in  an  intoxicating  liquor 
called  Ava,  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner  from  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  a  plant.  The  injurious  effects  of  this 
deleterious  liquid,  upon  the  morals  and  health  of  these 
tribes,  are  feelingly  described  by  Cook  and  others.:^ 

The  natives  of  New  South  Wales,  have  suffered  greatly 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
the  inhumanity  of  professing  Christians,  has  sanctioned 
and  promoted  the  introduction  of  strong  drink  into  that 
interesting  colony,  where  scenes  of  bloodshed  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  among  the  natives,  when  in  a  state  of 
inebriation.  Scarcely,  says  Arago,  do  the  intoxicating 
fumes  get  into  their  heads,  when  they  breathe  nothing  but 
battle,  and  shout  forth  their  war  cries.  Impatient  for 
murder,  they  seek  antagonists,  provoke  them  by  ferocious 
songs,  and  demand  death  in  the  hope  of  inflicting  it.  They 
find  but  too  readily  the  opportunities  they  provoke ;  and 
their  '  war-whoop'  is  answered  by  whooping  not  less  terri- 
ble. Then  the  combatants  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  perhaps 
twenty  steps  from  each  other,  threaten  mutually  with  their 
long  and  pointed  spears,  launch  them  at  their  adversaries, 
with  wonderful  strength  and  dexterity,  and,  finally  attaedc 

*  Bnrckhardt's  Travels  in  Nubia,  4to.  p.  143-4. 

t  Voyage  to  Congo,  Part  I,  p.  664,  apud  Churchill.    Bovdkh'a  AthaateSy 
p.  386. 
^  Cook's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  860. 
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each  other  with  ponderous  and  formidable  clubs.  Limbs 
are  fractured,  bones  smashed,  skulls  laid  open :  no  excla- 
mation of  pain  escapes  from  these  ferocious  savages ;  the 
air  resounds  only  with  frightful  vociferations.  He  who 
falls  without  having  found  a  victim,  dies  rather  from  de- 
spair than  from  the  hurts  he  has  received ;  and  the  war- 
rior who  has  laid  lov  a  few  enemies,  soon  expires  without 
regretting  the  loss  of  life.* 

Among  the  American  savages,  the  free  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  has  produced  dreadful  ravages.  The  French 
found  this  practice  of  advantage  in  their  trading  transac- 
tions. 

Charlevoix  describes  some  awful  scenes  which  he  wit- 
nessed in  the  streets  of  Montreal,  occasioned  by  intoxi- 
cation. Husbands,  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  sisters  and 
brothers,  were  frequently  seen  in  this  state  worrying  each 
other,  like  so  many  wolves 

This  writer  says,  that  the  Europeans  when  they  settled 
in  North  America,  soon  found  that  supplying  the  natives 
with  spirituous  liquors,  promoted  their  trading  interests, 
by  making  them  incapable  of  attending  to  business,  so 
"  they  waged  a  war,"  he  remarks,  "  of  gm  and  brandy 
against  the  various  tribes,  seme  of  which  have  been  sub- 
dued, and  others  almost  wholly  extirpated  by  their  own 

drunkenness."! 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews  thus  describes  the  effect  of  in- 
toxicating liquor  upon  the  Mohawk  Indians.  "  They  grow 
quite  mad,  bum  their  ovni  little  huts,  murder  their  wives 
and  children,  or  one  another,  so  that  their  wives  are 
forced  to  hide  their  guns  and  hatchets,  and  themselves  too, 
for  fear  of  mischief."J 

Among  the  American  savages,  when  any  business  of  im- 
portance is  transacted,  they  appoint  a  feast,  of  which 
almost  the  whole  tribe  partakes. 

The  Brazilian  savages  differ  very  little  in  this  respect 
from  their  brethren  in  the  North.  When  they  hold  a  feast 
they  proceed  from  bouse  to  house,  consuming  the  liquor 
until  they  become  quite  infuriated,  and  in  this  state 
commit  the  most  dreadful  excesses.  Speaking  of  Chili, 
Raynal  says,  '^  The  natives  had,  like  most  savages,  be- 
come excessively  fond  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  when 
intoxicated  used  to  take  up  arms,  massacre  all  the  Span- 

♦  Arago's  VoyHge. 

t  Charlevoix.  Journal  of  a  Yoyage  to  P 

X  Pinkarton's  Yoyafts,  toI.  zu.  p.  416. 
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lards  they  met  with,  and  ravage  the  country  near  theii 
dwellings."* 

Similar  practices  are  found  among  the  Araiicano  Indians 
in  South  America.  A  recent  observer  says :  ^^  On  their 
great  feasts  they  drink  large  quantities  of  a  very  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  called  Chicha,  made  from  maize,  which  thev 
sow  for  this  purpose,  although  no  other  signs  of  agricul- 
tural cultivation  are  to  be  found  among  them.  The  elder 
females  of  the  tribe  prepare  this  beverage  by  chewing  the 
maize,  which  they  afterward  collect  in  a  trough  reseni* 
bling  a  canoe,  and  having  added  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  the  masticated  roots,  leave  it  to  ferment,  covering 
the  trough  carefully  with  mats.  Previous  to  these  feasts 
which  end  in  premeditated  intoxication,  they  voluntarily 
surrender  their  spears  and  knives  to  the  women,  who  se- 
crete them  in  the  woods,  as  they  are  conscious  of  their 
propensity  to  quarrelling  and  fightin?  when  excited  by 
liquor.  A  guard  is  always  appointed  from  among  the 
warriors,  who  retain  their  weapons  and  taste  no  chicha 
until  the  next  day.  On  particular  occasions  of  rejoicing 
they  drink  this  beverage  mingled  with  horse's  blood,  which 
they  believe  endows  them  with  preternatural  strength  and 

agility."t 

The  Russians  are  very  much  addicted  to  the  free  use  of 
ardent  spirits.  Brandy  is  their  favourite  liquor.  Distilla- 
tion is  encouraged  by  the  Government  of  that  country, 
and  forms  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue.  MorewoodJ  cal- 
culates its  annual  consumption  at  5,500,000  vedros,§  or 
27,500,000  gallons.  The  same  author  relates,  that  in  one 
province  and  the  adjoining  districts  called  Penza,  there 
are  no  less  than  397  stills  at  work,  which  are  wrought  by 
982  men. 

The  natives  of  Eamschatka  are  exceedingly  attached  to 
inebriating  liquors,  and  the  traders  frequently  tempt  them 
to  part  with  valuable  sables  and  other  furs  for  small  quan- 
tities of  brandy.  This  infamous  practice  has  been  success- 
fully adopted  by  designing  and  avaricious  traders. 

The  Swedes  have  a  strong  propensity  to  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  indulge  in  them  freely.  This  may  be  in  a 
great  measure  attributed  to  the  injurious  patronage  of  the 


*  Ra3maVs  Hist,  of  East  and  West  Indies.    London,  17SS,  vol.  iv,  p.  299. 
\  Campaigns  and  Cruises  in  Venezuela  and  New  Grenjidd,  p.  3t;l. 
I  Morewood't  Essay  on  Intoxicating  Liquors,  p.  248. 
{  Vedro,  a  measure  containing  from  15  to  20  quarts. 
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Bale  of  ardent  spirits  by  the  Government  ai  that  country, 
about  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 

Drinking  is  now  associated  with  all  their  customs,  and 
even  among  the  temperate  members  of  society,  a  dram  is 
in  general  taken  before  every  meal.  A  German  paper 
lately  stated  the  astonishing  fact,  that  not  more  than  40 
years  ago  the  Swedish  people  consumed  only  five  millions- 
of  bottles  of  brandy,  whereas  now  22  millions  are  scarcely 
sufficient  for  their  annual  consumption. 

Statistical  calculations  prove  that  three-fourths  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  that  country  are  to  be  attributed  to 
intemperance.  It  is  the  custom  for  women  of  certain 
villages  in  the  country,  on  occasions  of  great  feasts,  to 
put  on  graveclothes,  when  they  go  to  fetch  their  husbands, 
in  order  to  have  them  ready  in  case  of  necessity.* 

The  Laplanders  are  afso  much  attached  to  intoxicating 
drink ;  indeed,  so  much  so  that  they  have  been  known  to 
exchange  their  valuable  animals  for  small  quantities  of 
spirits.  The  habit  of  drinking  is  also  associated  with 
many  of  their  social  customs,  and  is  of  course  productive 
of  most  injuria*  s  consequences  both  to  themselves  and 
their  families 

4f  Qminf  A-dvertiser,  Dec.  88, 183ft. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   HISTORY  OF   INTEMPERANCE  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  THE  PRO- 
FESSION OF  RELIGION,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  RELIGIOUS  WELFARE 


"  Wo  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion,  that  drink  wine  in  bowls,  and 

anoint  themselves  with  the  chief  ointments :  but  they  are  not  grieved  for  the 
affliction  of  Joseph." — Amos  vi.  I,  6. 

"  But  they  also  have  erred  through  wine,  and  through  strong  drink  are  out 
of  the  way;  the  priest  and  the  prophet  have  erred  through  strong  drink, 
they  are  swallowed  up  of  wine,  they  are  out  of  the  way  through  strong 
drink ;  they  err  in  vision,  they  stumble  in  judgement.'' — ^Isaiah  xzviii.  7. 


Evert  thing  which  has  connexion  with  the  sanctity  of 
religion  necessarily  possesses  peculiar  importance.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  separating  from  the  profession  of 
religion  all  practices  not  sanctioned  hy  the  Divine  autho* 
rity,  hut  associated  with  its  various  ordinances  by  the 
vitiated  habits  of  degenerate  times.  No  practice  has  been 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  than  the  use  of  strong  drink. 

In  this  stage  of  our  inquiry,  it  is  intended  to  ascertain 
the  origin  and  progress  of  this  custom,  and  its  conse- 
quences in  relation  to  religious  welfare.  In  the  course  of 
this  investigation,  some  singular  elucidations  will  transpire 
in  reference  to  a  striking  similarity  which  exists  between 
the  drinking  habits  of  the  people,  both  of  Heathen  and  of 
Christian  nations. 

1.  Iniemperance  in  connexion  with  the  Religious 

ceremonies  of  THE  HEATHENS. 

The  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of^  the  ancient  hea- 
thens greatly  contributed  to  foster  the  vice  of  intemperance. 
The  numerous  festivals  held  by  these  nations,  formed  a 
fruitful  source  of  temptation  to  this  sin.  Athenseus  informs 
us,  that  all  their  luxurious  entertainments  were  occasioned 

by  devotion  to  the  gods,  Pwa  ovftnoeiov  envayt^n  TTjv  airatv  tts  dtop 

Ihese  religious  festivals  were  at  first  conducted  with 
temperance  and  decorum,  except  when  they  were  desirous 
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of  making  special  acknowledgement  for  some  signal  mark 
of  divine  favour.  On  such  occasions  they  indulged  freely 
in  wine,  for  which  reason  the  feast  was  called  Govroi,  be- 
cause they  imagined  they  were  obliged  at  those  times 
to  be  drunk  m  honour  of  the  gods !  on  <J»a  rovs  Bsovs  oivowdai  Setif 

The  most  important  of  these  festivals  was  the  one  held 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  vintage,  or  gathering  in  of  the 
grapes.  At  this  time  they  were  accustomed  to  drink  free- 
ly, esteeming  it  as  an  honourable  offering  of  the  first  fruits 
to  the  gods.  SeleucuSy  in  Aristotle,  states  that  the. words 
OaXia  and  i*iOri  were  similarly  derived.     Tov  re  •iv-jv  n-t  vUIom  rat 

TTfv  aWriv  Tj^viraBetaif  deuyv  tvcKa  npoa-^sadai,  iio  kgi  Ojivai  khi  BdXias  teat  iitdof 

u}v:>iJLa(rOnvai\  tecttuse  it  was  usual  at  those  times  to  consume 
great  quantities  of  wine  and  other  provisions^  in  honour  of 
the  gods* 

These  profane  notions  were  but  too  much  in  unison  with 
the  inclinations  of  the  people,  among  whom  they  obtained. 
The  frugality  with  which  their  more  ancient  festivals  had 
been  conducted,  gradually  disappeared.  As  the  heathens 
increased  the  number  of  their  gods,  so  was  the  number  of 
their  festivals  enlarged,  until,  in  progress  of  time,  these, 
originally  solemn  occasions,  were  regarded  as  privileged 
opportunities  of  sensual  indulgence.  It  may  be  stated  that, 
the  festivals  under  consideration,  were  more  or  less  com- 
mon to  all  the  heathen  nations.  Strabo  informs  us,  that 
"  the  practice  was  common  both  to  Greeks  and  barbarians,^'* 

Among  the  most  numerous  of  these  festive  occasions 
were  those  held  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  the  God  of  Wine. 
At  Athens,  the  very  focus  of  heathen  wisdom  and  idola- 
trous abominations,  the  bacchanalian  orgies  were  cele- 
brated with  great  splendour,  and  in  particular  those  which 
were  denominated  Dionysia.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  archons,  or  chief  magistrates,  patronized  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  had  a  share  in  their  management.  During 
the  processions,  which  were  always  held  on  these  occa- 
sions, various  ceremonies  were  performed,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  grotesque  gestures  of  the  drunkard  were  imi- 
tated. These  proceedings  invariably  closed  with  the  most 
disgusting,  drunken,  and  licentious  scenes  of  degrading 
debauchery.  Plato  informs  us,  that  he  witnessed  the  whole 
of  the  city  of  Athens  drunk,  during  the  Bacchic  festivals.! 

The  ancients  erected  statues  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  who 

*  Potter's  GrecisD  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  418.  f  ^^^'^^  ^^'  **  ^*  ^^9' 
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was  frequently  represented  as  an  effeminate  young  man, 
in  allusion  to  the  joyous  feasts  which  were  held  in  honour 
of  him  ;  and  at  other  times,  as  an  old  man,  from  the  effect 
of  vinous  liquors  in  bringing  on  premature  old  age. 

The  Greeks  had  many  festivals  in  honour  of  this  god. 
Those  called  ^nihesteria  continued  three  days,  during 
which  time  drunkenness  greatly  prevailed ;  indeed,  rewards 
were  held  out  as  inducements  to  intemperate  drinking. 

Similar  festivals  were  held  among  the  Romans,  and 
ultimately  became  the  most  common  source  of  intempcr* 
ance  and  immorality.  The  impurities,  however,  connected 
with  these  proceedings,  and  the  consequent  demoralization 
of  the  people,  were  so  obvious  in  their  character,  that  the 
senate  was  constrained  to  interfere,  and  to  put  a  stop  to 
their  continuance.  At  this  time  the  festivals  held  at  Rome 
were  celebrated  by  not  less  than  7,000  souls  of  both  sexes, 
promiscuously  arranged.  They  invariably  took  place  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Among  other  licentious  festivals  of  the  Ancients,  were 
those  of  Cotvtro,  the  goddess  of  debauchery,  thence  called 
Cotytria.  They  were  principally  celebrated  by  the  Athe- 
nians, Thracians,  and  Corinthians.  Intemperance,  with 
gross  debauchery,  always  characterized  the  solemnities. 

Similar  practices  existed  at  the  festivals  held  in  honour 
of  Comvs^  the  god  of  feasting  and  revelry.  This  deity 
was  usually  represented  as  a  young  man,  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication, and  cro^Tied  with  the  drunkard's  garland. 

The  Persians  also  had  festivals  of  a  similar  description. 
One  of  the  principal  of  these  was  held  in  honour  of  ^naitisy 
an  Armenian  goddess.  Both  sexes  assisted  at  the  cere- 
mony, and  inebriated  themselves  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
whole  was  concluded  by  a  scene  of  the  greatest  lascivious- 
ness  and  intemperance.*  Orgies,  worthy  of  the  deities 
to  whose  worship  they  were  consecrated,  and  for  whose 
honour  they  were  instituted. 

The  evils  of  intemperance,  as  it  existed  among  the 
heathens,  present  many  deplorable  features,  but  how  much 
more  are  they  to  be  lamented  when  prevailing  amongf  a 
people  possessed  of  superior  light  and  instruction !  The 
Church  of  the  true  God  will  be  found  in  all  ages  to  have 
severely  suffered  from  the  influence  of  strong  drink.  A 
view  of  its  ecclesiastical  records  but  too  evidently  demon- 
strates the  truth  of  this  statement. 

*  Lempriere  Bibliotheca  Classica. 
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2.  InUmperance  in  connexion  with  the  Jewish  Church. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  seen,  that  the  Jews,  at  various  times, 
manifested  considerable  religious  declension,  and  followed 
idolatrous  practices.  The  reasons  for  this  dereliction  were 
various  5  but,  among  other  causes,  intemperate  indulgence 
occupies  a  most  prominent  place.  The  association  of 
Idolatry  and  Intemperance,  and  the  consequences  of  the 
latter  vice,  are  strikingly  depicted  in  the  Book  of  Exodus. 
The  circumstance  there  especially  alluded  to  occurred  at 
the  time  when  Moses  was  on  the  mount,  in  conference 
with  the  Almighty.  The  Israelites,  on  finding  that  Moses 
delayed  his  return,  made  for  themselves  false  gods,  and 
prepared  a  feast  of  suitable  offerings  for  idolatrous  worship. 
The  consequences  were  shortly  afterwards  seen.  "  The 
people  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play."* 
At  a  subsequent  period,  Moses,  after  giving  to  the  Children 
of  Israel  the  Commandments,  which  he  had  received  on 
Mount  Sinai,  strongly  exhorts  them  to  obedience  to  those 
laws,  and  faithfully  warns  them  against  giving  way  to 
sensual  temptations,  when  they  should  become  possessed 
of  the  country  which  the  Lord  had  promised  them.  After 
enumerating  the  advantages  they  would  obtain  thereby  in 
securing  the  possession  of  land  and  cities,  houses  and  wells, 
vineyards  and  oUve-yards,  for  which  they  had  not  laboured, 
Moses  adds :  ^^  When  thou  shalt  have  eaten  and  be  full, 
then  beware  lest  thou  forget  the  Lord,"  &c.t  That  wise 
legislator  had  previously  witnessed  the  awful  effects  of 
sensuality  in  turning  the  heart  from  Go3.  He  feared  also 
the  consequences  of  intercourse  with  surrounding  heathen 
nations,  whose  practices  were  highly  sensual  and  ensnar- 
ing.J  As  if  these  allusions  and  exhortations,  however, 
were  not  sufficiently  strong,  Moses  soon  afterwards  repeats 
his  warning :  "  Lest  when  thou  hast  eaten  and  art  full, 
then  thine  heart  be  lifted  up  and  thou  forget  the  Lord."$ 
Shortly  after  this  event,  Moses  bewails  the  stubbornness 
of  the  people,  and  expresses  his  prophetical  fears  of  the 
consequences  of  their  indulging  in  plenty :  "  For  whei 
they  have  eaten  and  filled  themselves,  and  waxen  fat,  thei 
will  they  turn  unto  other  gods  and  serve  them,  and  pro 
voke  me  and  break  my  covenant." ||  These  warnings  were 
verified  at  an  early  period;  for  in  the  succeeding  chapter 

•  Exodus  xxxii.  6.     f  Deut.  vi.  1 1, 12.     J  Id.  xiv.  and  following  cliap. 
§  Hem,  viii.  10, 13.  Jj  Idem,  noi.  20. 
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Moses  alludes  to  the  departure  of  the  luxurious  Israelites 
from  the  worship  of  the  true  God:  "  But  Jeshurun  (Israel) 
waxed  fat  and  kicked  i  then  he  forsook  God  which  made 
him,  and  lightly  esteemed  the  Rock  of  his  Salvation."* 

In  succeeding  centuries,  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor 
was  found  to  be  highly  inimical  to  the  religious  welfare  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  prophets  of  the  Most  High  allude  to  it  in 
terms  of  strong  disapprobation.  Even  the  Holy  Sanctuary 
did  not  escape  its  contaminating  influence.  ^^  And  they 
drink  the  wine  of  the  condemned  in  the  house  of  their 
God."t  Perhaps,  however,  no  example  more  forcibly 
depicts  the  intemperance  of  those  times,  and  the  evil  eflfects 
of  strong  drink  on  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  chosen 
people  of  God,  than  the  fact  of  the  Nazarites  being  tempt- 
ed to  indulge  in  wine  by  the  posterity  of  Israel.  The 
Nazarites  were  a  people  specially  devoted  to  the  Lord,  and 
scrupulous  in  abstaining  from  the  use  of  wine.  "  And  I 
raised  up  your  sons  (that  is  of  Israel)  for  prophets,  and  of 
your  young  men  for  Nazarites.  Is  it  not  even  thus,  O  ye 
Children  of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord.  But  ye  gave  the  Naza- 
rites wine  to  drink,  and  commanded  the  prophets,  saying, 
prophesy  not."J 

The  same  inspired  writer  subsequently  characterizes,  in 
decisive  language,  some  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  in* 
temperance ;  and,  in  particular,  the  selfish  feelings  and 
disregard  of  religion  which  the  habit  induces.  He  pro- 
nounces wo  against  them  that  are  at  "ca^e  in  ZioUy'* — 
^^  that  put  away  the  evil  day"*^  and  cause  the  seat  of  violence 
to  come  near  ;  that  drink  wine  in  bowls,  and  anoint  them* 
selves  with  the  chief  ointments :  but  are  not  grieved  for  the 
affliction  of  Joseph.^'' § 

The  prophet  Hosea  adverts  to  the  effects  of  luxury  in 
turning  the  heart  from  God.  "The  Children  of  Israel 
look  to  other  gods,  and  love  fiagons  of  wine."  In  the 
fourth  chapter  of  that  book,  idolatry  is  constantly  asso- 
ciated with  satiety  and  intemperance.  "  Ephraim  is  joined 
to  idols ;  let  him  alone.  Their  drink  is  sour,  they  have 
committed  whoredom  (toward  God)  continually ."|| 

The  prophet  Isaiah  frequently  bewails  the  luxury  and 
intemperance  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  their  ef- 
fects on  religious  prosperity.  After  describing  the  feasts 
of  the  intemperate,  he  expressly  declares,  that  they  *^  regard 

•  Idem,  zxdi.  16.  t  Amos  ii.  8.  > 

1  Amos  U.  U,  19.  §  Idtm,  ti.  3, 6. 

I  HoMatT.lt,  It. 
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not  ihe  work  of  the  Lord^  nnther  consider  the  operation  of 
his  kands.^^  "  Therefore,"  he  immediately  adds,  "  my 
people  are  gone  into  captivity,  because  they  have  no 
knowledge ;  and  hell  hath  enlarged  herself."* 

At  a  later  period  intemperance  prevailed  to  an  alarming 
extent  among  the  Jews ;  and  in  particular  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Ephraim.  "  Wo  to  the  crown  of  pride,  to 
the  drunkards  of  Ephraim,"  &c.t  This  fearful  vice  even 
extended  to  the  expounders  of  the  word  of  God.  The 
priests  and  prophets,  against  whose  indulgence  in  strong 
drink  there  were  strict  laws,  participated  in  the  general 
declension  of  the  times.  "  The  priests  and  prophet  have 
erred  through  strong  drink ;  they  err  in  vision,  they  stum- 
ble in  judgement.]: 

Under  these  degrading  circumstances,  well  might  the 
prophet  Isaiah  exclaim :  "  Whom  shall  he  teach  knowledge, 
and  whom  shall  he  make  to  understand  doctrine  1"  The 
infatuated  people  had  ^^  made  a  convenant  with  death,"  and 
"  with  hell  were  in  agreement,"  and  had  flattered  them- 
selves that  their  conduct  would  escape  the  judgement  of  a 
just  God.§ 

Hosea,  in  reference  to  the  wickedness  of  the  Ephraim-* 
ites,  feelingly  exclaims :  "  I  did  know  thee  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  the  land  of  great  drought.  According  to  their 
pasture,  so  were  they  filled,  they  were  filled,  and  their 
heart  was  exalted,  therefore  have  they  forgotten  me."|| 

These  examples  of  irreligion  and  intemperance,  present 
fearful  warnings  to  future  generations  against  sensual  in- 
dulgence. The  hearts  of  men  are  naturully  obstinate  and 
disobedient ;  but  when  under  the  influence  of  foreign  excite- 
ment, they  are  rendered  doubly  careless  as  to  future  conse- 
quences. The  children  of  Israel  indulged  freely  in  sensual 
pleasures,  and  became  estranged  from  God.  Their  illus- 
trious king  Agur,  evidently  felt,  and  strongly  inculcated 
the  importance  of  exercising  proper  control  over  the  ap- 
petites when  he  exclaimed :  "Feed  me  with  food  convenient 
for  me ;  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say.  Who  is  the 
Lordl"ir 

From  the  preceding  observations  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
that  at  certain  periods,  intemperance  prevailed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  among  the  Jews.  There  is  no  evidence 
however,  to  prove,  that  at  any  period  this  degrading  vice 

•  Isaiah,  ▼.  11—14,  &c.  t  Isaiah  xxviii.  1. 

^  Idem,  xxriii.  7.  $  Isaiah  zzviii.  9, 15. 

li  Hosaa,3mi.6,6.  f  prov.  XxX.  8|  9. 
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even  approached  to  the  same  extent  to*  which  it  has  been 
carried  in  the  present  day.  On  the  contrary,  the  Jews^ 
considered  as  a  nation,  with  the  exceptions  alluded  to, 
were  in  general  temperate  in  their  habits.  Drunkenness 
was  looked  upon  by  the  great  majority  with  great  abhor- 
rence, and  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  commonwealth 
severe  laws  were  enacted .  against  it.  It  was  this  feeling 
which  caused  the  prophets  to  utter  such  strong  and  point* 
ed  denunciations  against  it.  The  langaage  of  these  men 
of  God  appears,  however,  in  many  instances,  to  be  directed, 
in  terms  the  most  forcible,  against  the  vice  itself,  as  prac- 
tised among  a  few,  and  not  in  relation  to  a  castom  to 
which  the  people  were  generally  addicted.  If  the  •  disap- 
probation of  the  Almighty  was  so  strongly  excited  at  the 
partial  intemperance  of  those  times,  vraat  would  be  the 
language  of  the  prophets,  had  they  lived  to  witness  the  al- 
most general  habits  of  drunkenness  prevailing  among  pro- 
fessed "  Christians"  in  the  present  day. 

3.  Intemperance  as  associated  with  the  profession  of 
Christianity^  and  in  connexion  toith  Christian  churches. 

In  the  New  Testament,  denunciations  and  warnings 
against  intemperance  are  frequent  and  pointed.  These, 
however,  were  directed  more  against  the  converted  hea- 
thens than  the  Jews,  who  at  that  period  were,  in  general, 
more  temperate  in  their  habits,  than  they  had  been  in 
previous  ages.  This  evidently  appears  from  the  absence 
of  those  reproofs  for  intemperance  by  the  Saviour,  which, 
doubtless,  under  other  circumstances,  he  would  have  given. 
The  Saviour*s  labours  were  altogether  confined  to  that 
people  ;  and  in  one  instance  only  did  he  allude  to  the  ^- 
fects  of  intemperance ;  and  that  rather  as  a  warning  against 
a  possible  contingency  even  among  his  own  disciples,  than 
as  a  generally  prevailing  vice  in  the  nation. 

The  heathens  were  much  addicted  to  intemperance  at 
the  time  when  the  Gospel  was  introduced  to  their  notice. 
It  appears  highly  probable,  that  those  who  were  converted 
by  its  influence  were  subject  to  frequent  temptations  to 
recur  to  their  former  dissolute  mractices.  Hence  the  anx- 
iety manifested  by  the  apostle  raul  in  his  epistles  to  the 
converted  Gentiles.  The  heathens  not  unfrequently  in- 
vited them  to  be  present  at  their  festivals  and  to  partake 
of  their  sacrifices,  which  have  already  been  shown  to  be 
most  intemperate  in  their  character.  St.  Paul  appears  to 
allude  to  this  practice  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians : 
^'  Ye  cannot  drink  of  the  ci^  of  tbe^Lord  and  the  cup  of 
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derila  ;"*  thereby  intimating  that  participation  in  the  idol 
atrous  festivities  of  their  heathen  countrymen,  would  to 
tally  disqualify  them  for  faithful  communion  at  the  table  oi 
the  Holy  Eucharist. 

This  injudicious  intercourse  formed  at  a  later  period  a 
subject  of  deep  regret  to  all  sincere  followers  of  a  cruci« 
fied  and  self-denying  Master  ;  and  hence  the  canons  of  the 
primitive  churches,  contain  frequent  and  strong  allusions 
to  the  dangerous  tampering  with  principle  which  it  neces- 
sarily involved. 

The  canons  alluded  to,  exhibit  unimpeachable  evidence 
of  backslidings  of  those  who  professed  Christianity  at  that 
early  period.  Among  these  enactments  are  not  unfre* 
quently  found  laws  prohibiting  not'  only  the  laity,  but  the 
clergy  also,  regular  or  irregular,  and  priesthood  of  all 
.  ranks,  from  meeting  together  for  the  purpose  of  intemper- 
ate  mdulgrence. 

A  strong  inducement  to  intemperance  among  the  Chris* 
ttans  of  early  times,  was  the  practice  of  holding  feasts  in 
commemoration  of  important  events  on  Christmas,  Shrove- 
tide,  Easter,  and  other  days  of  like  interest.  In  course  of 
time,  similar  festivities  were  instituted  in  honourable  re- 
membrance of  persons  distinguished  for  piety  and  worth. 
These  celebrations  appear  to  have  been  attended  frequent- 
ly with  lamentable  and  degrading  results.  Like  those  of 
the  idolatrous  ancients,  they  were  at  first  conducted  with 
frugality,  decency,  and  temperance ;  but  they  gradually 
degenerated  into  scenes  of  intoxication,  riot,  and  debauch* 
ery.  Some  have  supposed,  that  the  same  love  of  luxu- 
rious living,  which  prompted  the  heathens  to  multiply 
their  profane  feasts,  influenced  the  Christians  to  add  to 
the  number  of  their  sacred  festivals,  until  at  last  they  be- 
came exceedingly  numerous.  The  works  of  the  Fathers 
abound  in  denunckitions  against  those  instances  of  intem- 
perance ;  and  point  out,  in  strong  language,  the  evils 
which  resulted  from  such  practices.  In  the  writings  of 
Constantine,  St.  Gregory  Nazienzen,  St.  Chrysostom,  and 
others,  these  anti-christian  irregularities  are  forcibly  ex- 
hibited and  deeply  deplored. 

St.  Augustin,  in  particular,  adverts  to  the  frequency  of 
intemperance  at  these  feasts,  and  the  indifference  with 
which  it  was  viewed  by  all  parties :  '^  Drunken  debauch- 
es," says  he,  '^  pass  as  permitted  among  us ;  so  that  people 
torn  them  into  aolemn  feailfl,  to  henaur  the  mmAOTy  of  the 
•  lOot.xm. 
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martyrs  3  and  that  not  only  on  those  days  which  are  par* 
ticularly  consecrated  to  them,  (which  would  be  a  deplora- 
ble  abuse,  to  those  who  look  at  these  things  with  other 
eyes  than  those  of  the  flesh,)  but  on  every  day  of  the 
year.* 

The  same  evidence  is  given  in  writings  attributed  to  St. 
Cyprian.  "  Drunkenness,'^  says  that  writer,  "  is  so  com* 
mon  with  us  in  Africa,  that  it  scarce  passes  for  a  crime. 
And  do  we  not  see  Christians  forcing  one  another  to  get 
4runk  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  1"+ 

At  the  African  Synod  (A.  D.  418,  9.)  the  lascivious  feasts 
of  the  Gentiles  were  prohibited,  and  in  particular  such  as 
were  held  on  the  nativities  of  the  martyrs,  and  in  sacred 
places  ;  and  heathens  were  commanded  not  to  force  Chris* 
tians  to  join  with  them,  as  it  would  be  deemed  a  persecu« 
tion  under  Christian  emperors. 

The  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Trullus  present  equally 
strong  evidence  of  the  existence  of  intemperance  in  con« 
nexion  with  the  Greek  church  in  the  seventh  century.  In 
corroboration  of  this  fact  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Bac« 
chanalia  were  interdicted,  to  the  clergy  upon  pain  of  de* 
position,  to  the  laity  upon  pain  of  excommunication4 

In  the  records  of  church  history,  at  a  more  recent  pe- 
riod, is  found  ample  testimony,  of  the  corruption  produced 
by  the  influence  of  luxury  and  intemperance.  The  dark 
ages  in  particular  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  exhibit 
melancholy  illustrations  of  the  subject  under  consideration. 
In  the  sixth  century,  the  Emperor  Justinian  required 
monks  not  to  enter  houses  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  A  monk  found,  in  a  tavern  was  to  be 
seized  and  brought  before  a  magistrate,  who  upon  convic- 
tion, was  to  give  bim  due  chastisement  and  signify  the 
offence  to  the  abbot  of  his  monastery,  that  he  might  forth- 
with be  expelled.§ 

In  this  country  the  hospitality  of  the  monks  materially 
countenanced  and  fostered  intemperance.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons,  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  were  re- 
markable for  their  hospitality.  Spelman  relates,  that  the 
canons  of  the  church  commanded  the  Anglo-Saxon  priests 

♦  Epistle  Drii.  t  Pamel.  p.  416. 

±  Canon,  62,  TrallanS)  p.  279. 

$  Si  yiavLS  fuerit  aliquis  reYereodissimorum  monarcliorum  in  aliquk  Taber- 
naram  conyersari ;  hunc  repentd  dari  Locorum  defensoribus—et  castigari 
convietvra ;  et  9untiari  hoc  abbatiy  quateni!^  eum  expellat  monasterio,  qui 
tillta  d^liquii ;  utpot^  in  ooQfu4M>>em  yixm  Aofeli«am  luno  conv^sationam 
inntaottm.  J^istin^— Corpii*  Jurit  Ci9tif». 
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not  only  to  practise  hospitaliiy  themselves,  but  to  urge  the 
necessity,  and  commend  the  practice  of  it  frequently  to 
the  people.* 

At  this  period  the  kings  of  England  devoted  immense 
sums  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  with  splen- 
dour  the  various  church  festivals,  which  were  held  at 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide.  The  monasteries 
formed  a  species  of  public  houses,  where  entertainment 
was  provided  for  travellers  of  all  descriptions.  This  hos- 
pitality frequently  led  to  scenes  of  riot  and  excess.f 

The  excessive  intemperance  of  the  Danes  and  Anglo- 
Saxons  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  practice  even 
extended  to  their  religious  festivals,  on  which  occasion, 
they  are  described  as  drinking  large  draughts  of  liquor  to 
the  honor  of  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Apostles,  and 
other  saints.l 

A  synod  of  the  clergy,  held  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  commanded  that  *'  the  sin  of  drunkenness 
be  avoided,  especially  in  the  clergy."  Boniface,  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  in  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  Cuthbert,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  observes,  that  the  English  bishops  so 
far  from  punishing  drunkenness,  were  guilty  of  the  same. 
Moreover,  he  adds :  "  Drunkenness  is  a  special  evil  of  our 
nation,"  (that  is  of  the  Saxon,  of  which  country,  Boniface 
was  a  native ;)  and  specifies,  that  neither  Franks,  nor 
Gauls,  nor  Lombards,  nor  Romans,  nor  Greeks,  were  guilty 
thereof."§ 

Charlemagne,  or  his  son  Lewis,  were  the  authors  of  cer- 
tain laws  against  drunkenness  among  the  clergy,  who  are 
warned,  not  only  to  avoid  excess  themselves,  but  to  take 
care,  lest  they  become  the  cause  of  it  in  others,  by  pres- 
sing them  to  drink.  In  another  place,  the  clergy  are  com- 
manded, "  by  all  means  to  abstain  from  drunkenness,  as 
the  incentive  and  cherisher  of  all  vices."  Whoever  was 
convicted  of  this  vice,  was  to  suffer  according  to  his  order. 
A  priest  or  deacon  was  liable  to  forty  days'*  excommunica' 
Hon,  and  a  subdeacon  to  corporeal  punishmentJ^  The  clergy 
were  forbidden,  in  particular,  from  going  into  a  tavern  to 
eat  or  drink  there  at  all,  unless  necessity  obliged  them  to 
do  so  03  travellers  on  the  road.^ 

•  Spelman,  Concil;  Tom.  i.  t  Anfflia  Sacra,  Tom.  ii. 

X  Bartholin.  Lib.  ii.  C.  12.  §  Spelman,  Concil,  p.  211. 

II  Baluzias,  Tom.  i.  Col.  1071.  ^ 

V  Capit.  EpUcop.  A.  D.  801,  cap.  19.  Ut  nuUus  Presbyterorum  edendi  aut 
bibendi  causa  ingrediatur  in  Tabemas. — Baloz.  i.  360.  Nisi  Peregrinationis 
Necessitate  compulsi.    Goldasttts^  Tom.  iii. 
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William  of  Malmsbury,  relates  that  King  Edward  I.  was 
murdered  at  a  feast  held  in  honour  of  St.  Augustin,  the 
English  apostle.  This  event  occurred  in  Puckle  Church, 
Gloucestershire,  A.  D.  946.  The  king  with  all  his  nobles, 
and  courtiers  were  so  intoxicated  with  the  liquors  they  had 
drunk,  as  to  be  unable  to  offer  the  least  resistance  to  the 
daring  regicide.* 

The  same  celebrated  historian  however  candidly  admits, 
that  these  excesses  among  the  clergy,  although  too  general, 
were  not  universal,  as  he  himself  could  testify  from  personal 
observation,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  the  innocent  would 
not  be  involved  in  the  same  disgrace  with  the  guilty.f 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  c^^nturies,  remarkable 
examples  of  feasting  were  exhibited  at  the  installation  of 
several  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church.  On  these  festive 
occasions,  immense  quantities  of  malt  liquor  and  wine 
were  consumed,  and  it  would  excite  little  surprise,  to  find 
that  consequences  ensued  not  creditable  either  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  or  to  those  who  possessed  so  important 
an  influence  over  its  interests. 

The  ceremonies  observed  at  the  "  Feast  of  the  Ass,"  in 
certain  parts  of  France,  in  connexion  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  (A.D.  1322,)  will  remind  the  classical 
reader  of  like  scenes  in  the  Bacchanalian  festivals  of  the 
heathens  ;  an  account  of  which,  is  found  in  a  manuscript 
missal,  originally  composed  by  Pierre  Corbeil,  archbishop 
of  Sens,  who  died  A.D.  1322.  It  is  said  to  be  written  in 
a  beautiful  manner,  and  its  cover  is  ornamented  with  rep- 
resentations of  all  the  operations  of  the  vintage  and  other 
mythological  subjects.  At  the  period  when  the  manuscript 
was  written,  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  this  feast,  were 
in  the  highest  degree  bacchanalian  and  impious.  The" 
priests  entered  the  choir  besmeared  with  lees  of  wine, 
dancing,  and  singing  profane  songs,  while  the  inferior  offi- 
cers of  the  church,  polluted  the  altar  by  playing  cards  upon 
it,  and  eating  in  the  most  disgusting  manner.  During  the 
celebration  of  mass,  old  shoes  were  burnt  upon  the  censer, 
instead  of  incense,  and  the  deacons  and  their  companions 
were  afterward  carried  through  the  streets  in  carts,  prac- 
tising various  indecencies.  "  For  several  days,  the  most 
disgusting  and  extravagant  actions  were  continued,  and 
drunkenness  and  wanton  singing,  universally  prevailed 
both  among  the  clergy  and  laity.ij: 


•  W.  Malmsbury,  Lib.  ii.  C.  7.    .  f  Idem,  B.  iH. 

f  ColltU'8  Rtli«t  of  latwatorty  p,138. 
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The  majiners  of  the  clergy*in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  were  extremely  gross  and  discreditable  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  The  luxury  and  intemperance  of  the 
high  dignitaries  of  the  church,  afforded  a  pernicious  ex- 
ample to  its  inferior  officers,  whose  conduct  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  a  modem  historian : — 

"  The  secular  clergy,  were  no  enemies  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  and  some  of  them  contrived  to  convert  glut- 
tony and  drunkenness  into  religious  ceremonies,  by  the 
celebrations  of  ^glutton-masses,'  as  they  very  properly 
called  them.  These  glutton-masses  were  celebrated  five 
times  a  year,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  this  man- 
ner :  Early  in  the  morning,  the  people  of  the  parish  assem- 
bled in  the  church,  loaded  with  ample  stores  of  meats  and 
drinks  of  all  kinds.  As  soon  as  mass  ended,  the  feast  be- 
gan, in  which  the  clergy  and  laity  engaged  with  equal  ar- 
dour.  The 'church  w^as  turned  into  a  tavern,  and  became 
a  scene  of  excessive  riot  and  intemperance.  The  priests 
and  people  of  different  parishes  entered  into  formal  con- 
tests, which  of  them  should  have  the  greatest  glutton- 
mass,  t.  e.  which  of  them  should  devour  the  greatest  quan- 
tities of  meat  and  drink  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary."* 

Sir  John  Chardin  gives  a  lamentable  account  of  the  state 
of  the  Christian  churches  about  this  period  in  Persian 
Georgia.  ''No  men,"  says  he,  "are  more  addicted  to 
beastly  drunkenness  than  the  Georgians,  into  which  filthy 
practices  they  indulge  with  more  freedom,  because  it  is  so 
common,   and   not   looked  upon   as   scandalous."      The 

churchmen  will  be  as  drunk  as  others at  which 

nobody  is  offended,  as  being  no  more  than  is  generally 
practised,  and  as  it  were  authorized  by  custom,  insomuch, 
that  the  superior  of  the  Capuchins  assured  me,  that  he  had 
heard  the  Catholicos  or  Patriarch  of  Georgia,  say,  that  he 
who  was  not  drunk  at  great  festivals,  such  as  Easter  and 
Christmas,  could  not  be  a  good  Christian,  and  deserved  to 
be  excommunicated."! 

Similar  practices  appear  to  have  existed  generally  among 
Christians  in  those  parts.  The  Mingrelian  Persians  ceE 
ebrated  their  principal  religious  festivals,  by  indulging  in 
their  houses  to  great  excess,  both  in  eating  and  drinking.]: 

The  vices  of  the  monasteries  in  the  fifteenth  and  six* 

•Wilkin.  Concilia,  Tom.  iii.  p.  389,  Citant.  p«  Henry's  Hiit.  Eng.  vol,  x. 
p.  SI 5. 

t  Sir  J.  Chardin's  Travels,  p.  19(M, 

t  Idem,  n.  104.  "  The  Merchant."  says  this  distinguished  writer,  "  woal4 
hm  thouffht  that  his  sottla  should  have  gone  stretgiitval*  to  the  diroB,  if 
if  ho  would  have  sonrod  thorn  with  o«hor  OMb  tho  hm/^ 
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teenth  centuries  are  described  as  excessive ;  a  principal 
cause  of  this  excess  originated,  as  has  been  noticed,  in  tne 
case  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  hospitality  observed  in 
these  establishments,  and  the  frequent  and  luxurious  feasts 
held  on  particular  occasions.  As  an  instance  of  this  ex- 
travagance it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  Scotland,  where 
the  manners  of  the  inmates  of  the  monasteries  were  not  so 
dissolute,  there  were  annually  used  in  one  abbey,  about 
9000  bushels  of  malt. .  It  may  be  further  noticed,  that  the 
nature  of  the  revenues  of  these  monastic  establishments 
prompted  to  this  excess. 

Such  were  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  religious  orders 
of  these  times,  that  it  was  notorious,  that  the  best  wines 
were  to  be  found  at  the  houses  of  the  priests.  Holinshed 
remarks,  "that  the  strongest  wines"  used  to  be  called 
"  Theologicum ;"  and  the  laymen,  when  they  wished  to 
spend  a  singularly  jovial  hour,  used  to  send  for  wine  to  the 
parson  of  the  parish.* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  influ- 
ence of  similar  manners  very  generally  displayed  itself  in 
most  parts  of  the  religious  world.  This  corruption  extend- 
ed not  only  to  the  people,  but  to  their  religious  instructers. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  people  of  Switzerland,  that  "  broils 
and  conflicts,  riot  and  debauchery,  constituted  their  high- 
est enjoyments  ^"  and  immediately  afterward  the  same 
author  adds,t  The  wealth  possessed  by  the  convents  led 
to  the  greatest  corruption  and  excess,  many  of  the  clergy 
were  wholly  illiterate,  others  indulged  in  habits  of  gaming, 
drinking,  and  swearing,  and  many  unblushing! v  lived  in 
open  concubinage."  These  occurrences  took  place  previ- 
ous to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.^ 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  is  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  cause  of  religion  suflfered  greatly  from  the 
efl^ects  of  intemperance  even  in  our  own  country.  Yet  at 
this  period  the  profession  of  religion  was  very  general, 
and  the  fashionable  vices  of  the  age  were  discountenanced 
by  the  ruling  authorities.  Many  excellent  men,  however, 
niade  ineflectual  efforts  to  remove  this  national  stain.§ 

*  Harrison  apud  Holinshed,  p.  166. 

t  Zschokke's  History  of  Switzerland,  p.  175.  t  I^d.  i).  175. 

§  One  of  the  most  prominent  appeals  had  the  following  title :  "  Thb 
Blemish  at  Govebvmeitt,  the  Shame  of  Reugiow,  the  Dtsgbace  of 
Mavkivd:  or  a  charge  drawn  uj)  against  Drunkards,  and  presented  to  his 
highness  the  Loud  P&otector,  in  the  name  of  all  the  sober  partjr  in  tht 
three  nations,"  &c.  &c.  by  R.  Younge.  An  extract  from  this  appeal  is  given, 
p.  8.  London,  J658. 

This  writer  evidently  viewed  intemperance  as  a  great  obstacle  tq  tho  dif 
fiision  of  religion,  even  in  the  Reformed  Churches  of  England. 
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The  following  extract  from  the  parish  books  of  Darling 
ton,  is  too  interesting  and  illustrative  to  be  omitted. 
Whether  the  items  in  question,  ought  to  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  "  ministeres,"  or  what,  perhaps,  is,  more  probable, 
to  the  bibulous  propensities  of  the  parish  officers,  is  a  mat- 
ter which  the  reader  himself  must  determine.  They  amply 
prove,  however,  how  much  the  drinking  customs  of  the 
age  were  associated  with  more  sacred  matters,  and  create 
less  surprise  at  the  extent  of  intemperance,  when  it  is  per- 
ceived how  intimately  the  practice  of  drinking  was  con- 
nected with  the  offices  of  religion : — 

"A.  D.  1639.  (14  Charles  I.)  For  Mr.  Thompson, that 
preached  the  forenone  and  niXervLoney  for  a  quartt  of  sackt^ 
xiiiid. 

"  A.  D.  1650.  (Commonwealth.)  For  sixe  quarts  of  sacke 
to  the  minister e,  when  we  had  not  a  ministere,  9s. 

"A.  D.  1666,  (6  Charles  II.)  For  one  quart  of  sacke  be- 
stowed on  Mr.  Jellett  when  he  preached,  2s.  4d. 

"A.  D.  1691,  (4  Williamand  Mary)  for  a  pint  of  Brandy^ 
when  Mr.  George  Bell  preached  here.  Is.  4d. 

"  When  the  Dean  of  Durham  preached  here,  spent  in  & 
treat  with  him,  3s.  6d. 

"  For  a  stranger  that  preached,  a  dozen  of  ale.  Is."  !  !  !* 

In  the  present  day  there  are  few  places  of  religious 
worship,  which  are  not  provided  with  wine,  of  which  the 
minister  is  invited  to  partake  either  before  or  after  preach- 
ing, and  of  which  also  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  officers  of  the  church  likewise 
partake. 

In  a  small  parish  of  the  city  of  London,  the  charge  for 
wine  in  one  year  was  as  follows : 

"  Wine  for  the  Vestry         ....     de42 
Ditto  for  the  Communion    .     .     .        22"t 

Religious  festivals,  although  modified  in  their  character, 
have  been  encouraged  since  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
formed church.  The  people  had  been  habituated  to  meet- 
ings of  this  description,  and  were  not  easily  disposed  to 
resign  such  popular  means  of  enjoyment.  Remains  of 
these  ancient  customs  are  now  in  existence.:^ 

*  Surtees*  Durham,  vol.  iu.  p.  365-6. 

t  London  Temp.  Intelligencer,  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 

i"On  the  day  before  Whitsuntide,  in  some  places  men  and  boys  rolled 
themselves,  after  drinking,  &c.  in  the  mud  in  the  streets." 

"  The  WhVsun  ales  were  derived  from  the  agapai*  or  love-feasts  of  the 
early  Christiansi  and  were  so  denominated  from  the  churchwardens  buying 
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In  former  times  the  distribution  of  gifts  to  the  poor,  was 
associated  with  the  church  establishment.  At  Whitsun- 
tide, for  instance,  a  feast  or  holy  day  was  given,  and  the 
stores  were  provided  from  common  contributions.  These 
feasts  were  got  up  under  the  superintendence  of  tHe 
churchwardens,  who  afterward  delivered  in  a  statement 
of  their  accounts  for  the  past  year.  They  were  seldom 
concluded  without  exhibitions  of  gross  intemperance.  So 
usual  was  it  to  celebrate  the  festivals  of  the  church  with 
strong  drink,  that  even  the  names  of  the  various  ales  were 
derived  from  the  respective  periods  at  which  they  were 
more  particularly  drunk.  Thus  our  ancestors  had  their 
"  church  ales,"  their  "  Whitsun  ales,"  and  their  "  Easter 
ales,"  as  well  as  many  others,  of  which  space  will  not  per- 
mit the  detail. 

Philip  Stubbs,  a  writer  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  strongly 
animadverts  on  the  excesses  committed  on  these  occasions. 
"In  certain  towns,"  he  remarks,  "where  drunken  Bacchus 
bears  swaie  against  Christmass  and  Easter,  Whitsunday, 
or  some  other  times,  the  churchwardens,  for  so  they  call 
them,  of  every  parish,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
parish,  provide  half  a  score  or  twentie  quarters  of  mault, 
whereof  some  they  buy  of  the  church  stocke,  and  some  is 
given  to  them  of  the  parishioners  themselves,  every  one 
conferring  somewhat,  according  to  his  ability;  which 
mault  being  made  into  very  strong  ale,  or  beer,  is  set  to 
sale,  either  in  the  church,  or  in  some  other  place  assigned 
to  that  purpose.  Then,  when  this  nippitatum^  this  huff 
cuppe  as  they  call  it,  this  nectar  of  life,  is  set  abroacn, 
well  is  he  that  can  get  the  soonest  to  it,  and  spends  the 
most  at  it,  for  he  is  counted  the  godliest  man  of  all  the 
rest,  and  most  in  God's  favour,  because  it  is  spent  upon 
his  church  forsooth.  If  all  be  true  which  they  say,  they 
bestow  that  money  which  is  got  thereby,  for  the  repair  of 
their  churches  and  chapels;  they  buy  books  for  the 
service,  cupps  for  the  celebration  of  sacrament,  surplesses 
for  Sir  John,  and  such  other  necessaries."* 

Selden  was  of  opinion,  that  most  of  the  foolish  pageant* 
ry  and  ceremonies  associated  with  the  impure  worship 

and  laying  in  from  presents  also,  a  large  quantity  of  malLwhicli  ihcy  brew. 
«d  into  beer,  and  sold  out  in  the  church  or  elsewhere,  "nie  profits,  as  weF 
as  those  from  sundry  games,  there  being  then  no  poor-rates,  were  given  to 
the  poor,  for  whom  this  was  one  mode  of  provision^  according  to  tlie  Chris- 
tian rule  that  all  festivities  should  be  rendered  innocent  by  alms,'*  &c««- 
Hone^i  Every  Day  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  686. 

*  Toe  Anatomic  of  Abuses.  1606. 
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of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  were  derived  from  the 
ancient  Saturnalia  or  Feasts  of  Saturn.* 

The  wakes,  so  popular  a  means  of  amusement  among 
the  people  of  this  country,  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
much  similarity  to  the  Agapse,  or  love-feasts  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  and  to  have  heen  founded  on  religious 
principles.  It  appears  more  probable,  however,  that  they 
originated  in  some  of  the  pagan  rites  of  the  heathens,  a 
supposition  which  is  confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory,  in  a 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  Melitus,  a  British  abbot. f 

The  wakes,  in  primitive  times,  were  held  on  the  days 
of  church  dedications,  or  on  the  birthdays  of  the  saints, 
to  whose  honour  these  sacred  edifices  were  dedicated. 
Like  other  similar  occasions,  they  were  at  first  conducted 
with  solemnity  and  decorum.  The  people,  according  to 
an  old  author,  on  the  vigil  of  the  saint,  proceeded  "to 
churche  with  candellys  burning,  and  would  wake,  and 
come  toward  night  to  the  church  in  their  devocion ;"  a 
practice  in  agreement  with  a  canon  established  by  King 

• 

*  A  good  example  of  the  ori^,  together  with  some  of  the  customs  con* 
nected  with  these  festive  occasions,  is  found  in  the  following  description  of 
St.  Martin's-day,  generally  called,  Martinmass  or  Martilmass.  "  This  day 
is  a  great  festival  on  the  continent :  new  wines  then  begin  to  be  tasted,  and 
the  hours  are  spent  in  carousing.  An  old  author  says,  that  the  great  doings 
on  this  occasion  almost  throughout  Europe  in  his  time,  are  derived  from  an 
ancient  Athenian  festival  observed  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  upon  the  llth,  12th, 
and  13th  days  of.  the  month  ^ftfA^ferton,  corresponding  with  our  November. 
Another  says,  that  the  llth  month  had  a  name  from  the  ceremony  of 
"  tapping  their  barrels  on  it,"  when  it  was  customary  to  make  merry.  It  is 
likewise  hnagined  by  Dr.  Stukely^  in  his  *  Itinerary,'  concerning  MarHnsat- 
hUl,  thus :  '  I  take  the  name  of  tm$  hill  to  come  from  the  merriments  amoo^ 
the  northern  people,  called  Martinalia,  or  drinkine  health  to  the  memory 
of  St.  Martin,  as  practised  by  our  Saxon  and  Danish  ancestors,' "  &c.  &c. — 
Hone's  Every  Day  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  1471. 

In  some  of  the  old  church  calendars  the  celebration  of  this  day  is  thus 
made  mention  of:  "  The  Martinalia,  a  genial  feast,  wines  are  tasted  of,  and 
drawn  from  the  lees ;  Bacchus  in  the  figure  of  Martin." — Brad'^s  ClavU 
Calendaria, 

"  It  is  the  day  of  Martilmassee, 
Cuppes  of  ale  should  freelie  passe." — Ballad,  entitled,  "  Mar- 
tilmassee day.    Times'  Telescope,  1814." 

These  popular  occasions  originally  established  as  solemn  observances, 
degenerated  into  scenes  of  drumcenness  and  debauchery.  The  one  callea 
Midsummer  Vigils,  or  Vigil  of  St.  John,  comes  under  this  description.  At 
these  times  bonfires  were  universally  made ;  a  practice  supposed  by  many 
to  have  been  a  relic  of  heathen  superstition.  A  creditable  writer  tnus  de- 
scribes the  excesses  which  were  common  at  thij  period :  '^  This  vigil  ought 
to  be  held  with  cneerfulness  and  piety,  but  not  with  such  merriment  as  is 
shown  by  the  profane  lovers  of  this' world,  who  make  great  fires  in  tha 
streets,  and  indulge  themselves  with  filthy  and  unlawful  games,  to  whicK 
they  aaded  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  ana  the  commission  of  many  othet 
shameful  indecencies."— MSS.  Harl.  2354  and  2391. 

t  Bede.  Eccl.  Hist.  hb.  i.  cap.  30. 
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Edgar,  whereby  those  persons  who  came  to  the  church 
were  ordered  to  pray  devoutly,  and  nai  io  betake  ihemselvu 
to  drunkenness  and  debauchery^  an  enactment  which  strongly 
indicates  the  necessity  for  legal  restriction.  The  author 
before  quoted,  proceeds  to  state  as  follows: — "Afterwards 
the  pepul  fell  to  letcherie ;  and  songs  and  daunces,  with 
harping  and  piping,  and  also  to  glotony  and  sinne  ;  and  so 
toumed  the.holyness  to  cursydness;  wherefore  holy  faders 
ordeyned  the  pepul  to  lere  that  waking  and  to  fast  the 
ereyn,  but  it  is  called  vigilia,  that  is  waking,  in  English, 
and  eveyn,  for  of  eveyn  they  were  wont  to  come  to 
churche."  These  festivals  in  course  of  time  became  so 
popular,  and  the  riot  and  debaucheries  which  they  occa^ 
sioned  were  so  common,  that  they  were  eventually  sup 
pressed,  and  seci:(lar  fairs,  into  which  they  had  more  or 
less  degenerated,  were  established  in  their  place.  Most 
of  the  fairs  now  held  in  the  kingdom  are  celebrated  on 
saint  days,  and  in  many  parts  still  retain  the  name  of 
wakes.  !Philip  Stubbs,  the  writer  before  alluded  to,  affords 
additional  proof  of  the  excesses  committed  at  wakes.  In 
speaking  of  "  the  manner  of  keeping  of  wakesses  in  En- 
gland," he  says,  they  were  "the  sources  of  gluttonie  and 
drunkenness, '  and  adds  that  "  many  spend  more  at  these 
wakesses  than  in  all  the  whole  year  besides." 

The  eighteenth  century  may  very  appropriately  be 
termed  the  dark  age  of  Protestantism.  Much  of  this 
lamentable  decline  may  be  traced  to  the  enervating  in- 
fluence of  strong  drinjt.  Intemperance  was  a  vice,  to 
which  many  of  the  clergy  were  openly  addicted.  It  need 
therefore  excite  little  surprise,  if  the  same  vice  was  com- 
mon among  their  parishioners. 

A  principal  cause  of  this  ministerial  laxity,  may  be  re- 
cognized in  the  ^oss  habits  which  many  of  them  acquired 
during  their  residence  at  the  Universities.  It  was  no  un- 
common circumstance  to  witness  the  students  at  these 
academies  of  learning,  devoting  that  time  to  Bacchanalian 
excesses,  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  attention 
to  study  and  religious  ordinances.  Educated  in  such  a 
manner,  4t  can  excite  little  astonishment,  that  habits  of  a 
similar  character,  were  followed  by  many  of  the  clergymen 
in  their  parishes — and  thus  was  an  example  introduced, 
more  lamentably  injurious  from  the  nature  of  the  support 
by  which  it  was  countenanced.  These  transactions  are 
80  recent  in  their  occurrence,  and  so  amply  referred  to  in 
works  relating  to  the  period  in  question,  that  it  ia  unn** 
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eessary  here  to  enter  into  any  further  detail  respecting' 
their  progress  and  efl^cts. 

These  sketches  of  intemperance,  it  is  presumed,  fui^ 
justify  the  following  conclusions : — 

1st.  That  Intemperance  has  in  most  ages  of  the  world, 
been  intiniately  associated  with  the  profession  of  religion  ; 
and, 

2ndly.  That  the  most  disastrous  effects  have  resulted 
from  this  association^  among  which  may  be  included — 
laxity  of  church  discipline,  deterioration  of  vital  and  per* 
sonal  piety ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  general  declension  of 
religious  welfare. 

An  examination  and  comparison  of  the  prevalence  or 
declension  of  religious  welfare,  at  various  periods  of  the 
world,  exhibit  a  cheering  or  depressing  aspect,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extension  or  curtailment  of  luxurious  practices. 
Religion  has  ever  been  at  war  with  the  appetites  of  man- 
kind ;  and  the  ascendancy  of  sensual  indulgence  has  in- 
variably preceded  the  decline  of  spiritual  prosperity.  The 
attacks  of  infidelity  and  the  evils  of  scepticism,  have  been 
harmless  in  their  efiects,  compared  with  the  insinuating 
and  soul-destroying  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors.  In 
every  age  they  have  been  silently,  yet  destructively  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  piety;  the  curse  of  intem- 
perance, leaving  like  the  canker  worm,  fearful  marks  of  its 
desolating  progress. 

Having  thus  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  exhibited 
the  evil  effects  of  strong  drink  on  religious  welfare,  up  to 
a  recent  period,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  equal,  if  not  para- 
mount importance,  to  inquire  how  far  intemperance  exists 
in  the  present  day,  in  connexion  with  the  profession  of 
religion,  and  the  influence  it  exercises  in  retarding  the 
diffusion  of  Christian  principles. 

1.  The  use  of  inioxicaUng  liquors  considered  as  an  oh' 
stacle  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  Heathen 
nations. 

The  examples  of  intemperance  exhibited  in  the  practices 
of  those  who  belong  to  professedly  Christian  countries^ 
form  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  reception  of  Christian 
principles  among  heathen  nations.  Of  this  obstacle,  the 
respective  missionaries  of  various  Christian  Societies 
loudly  complain,  and  yet  how  natural  it  is  for  the  heathens 
to  refuse  instruction,  in  a  system  of  religion,  of  the  alleged 
good  effects  of  which  they  witness  such  humiliating  ex- 
amples in  the  persons-of  its  professors,  and  that  too,  from 
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B  country  where  its  principles  are  universally  acknowledg- 
ed. Under  such  circumstances,  and  witnessing  such  ex- 
amplesy  it  need  not  excite  surprise,  that  they  prefer  an 
adherence  to  the  profession  of  a  religion  in  which  they 
have  been  trained  up  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  ex- 
istence, and  which,  in  fact,  sanctions  no  such  disgusting 
practices  as  the  professors  of  Christianity  thus  introduce 
among  them. 

A  missionary  from  India  not  long  ago,  stated,  that  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  in  Calcutta,  and  other  places,  to 
see  a  European  lie  intoxicated  in  the  street,  surrounded 
by  several  natives,  who  are  very  scrupulous  in  the  obser- 
vance of  their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  to  hear 
them  tauntingly  exclaim,  '^  here  is  one  of  your  Europeans, 
look  at  him,  you  never  see  us  get  drunken,  as  you  do  ;  let 
your  missionaries  stop  at  home  and  preach  to  their  own 
countrymen."* 

The  secretary  of  the  Cawnpore  Temperance  Society, 
strongly  adverts  to  the  same  humiliating  circumstance. 
The  Mussulman  and  Hindoo  he  observes,  who  are  habit- 
ually temperate,  by  witnessing  the  drunkenness  which  ex- 
ists in  the  British  army,  and  among  those  who  are  called 
Christians,  refuse  to  receive  a  religion  the  fruits  of  which 
are  apparently  so  evil.f  Thus  to  a  great  extent  are  the 
efforts  of  the  pious  missionary  paralyzed. 

This  devoted  servant  of  the  Most  High,  labours  among 
the  benighted  heathens,  and  unfolds  to  them  the  blessings 
which  the  Gospel  has  in  store  for  those  who  adopt  its 
principles  j  but  strong  drink  introduced  by  inhabitants  of 
Christian  countries^  speedily  erases  all  the  good  impres- 
sions, which  his  addresses  may  have  produced,  and  his 
labours  are  rendered  comparatively  ineffectual.  The  sim- 
ple Indian  cannot  forbear  to  reproach  his  religious  instruc- 
ter  with  an  inconsistency  so  glaringly -^  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  humanity ;  and  much  more  of  Christianity.  "  I 
am  glad,"  said  a  missionary  to  an  Indian  Chief,  "  that  you 
do  not  drink  whiskey,  but  it  grieves  me  to  find  that  your 
people  are  accustomed  to  use  so  much  of  it."  "  Ah,  yes," 
said  the  red  man,  as  he  fixed  an  eloquent  eye  upon  the 
preacher,  which  communicated  the  reproof  before  he  utter- 
ed it — "  we  Indians  ttse  a  great  deal  of  whiskey  :  but  we 
do  not  make  it !  !" 

Scarcely  any  tribe,  among  the  untutored  Indians   in 

•  London  Temperance  Intelligencer,  vol.  i.  p.  207. 

t  Sixth  Report  of  Ui«  Bhtisli  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society,  p.  5& 
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North  America,  has  been  free  from  the  consequences  ari* 
.  sing  from  the  introduction  and  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
The  records  of  missionary  labours  among  those  tribes  ex- 
hibit in  the  strongest  light  the  obstacles  which  this  demor* 
alizing  practice  presents  to  the  introduction  and  difiusion 
of  religious  truth. 

The  same  injurious  example  is  found  to  exist  among 

Srofessing  Christians  in  Mahometan  countries,  and  is  pro- 
uctive  of  corresponding  impressions  on  the  followers  of 
the  prophet.  The  remarks  of  a  respected  missionary  in 
Persia  are  to  the  point.  "  What  kind  of  Christianity  do  the 
Mahometans  of  this  country  behold  1  None  that  has  life — 
none  that  is  productive  of  a  morality ^  even  equal  to  their 
own ;"  intemperance,  for  instance,  is  so  common  amon^ 
the  Christiana  of  Persia,  and  the  few  Europeans  who  stroll 
hither  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  that  where  Mahometans  see 
one  of  their  own  sect  intoxicated^  which  has  now  become 
rather  common,  they  at  once  say,  "  That  man  has  left 
Mahomet,  and  has  gone  over  to  Jesus."*  The  same  ob- 
servations may  be  applied  to  China.  The  Chinese  view 
with  great  jealousy  the  introduction  of  foreign  customs 
into  their  country,  and  in  particular  the  attempts  made  to 
convert  them  to  Christianity.  These  strong  prejudices 
have  no  doubt,  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  intem- 
perate conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Christian  countries, 
occasionally  resident  among  them.  In  the  year  1831,  the 
Chinese  authorities  at  Canton,  had  occasion  to  issue  a 
proclamation  forbidding  the  sale  of  wine  and  spirits  to 
foreign  seamen.  This  measure  originated  in  the  intem- 
perate conduct  of  European  and  American  seamen,  who, 
in  their  fits  of  intoxication^  frequently  disturbed  the  public 
peace,  and  this  to  so  serious  an  extent,  as  to  cause  a  sus- 
pension of  commercial  intercourse  between  China  and 
European  nations.f  Lamentable  indeed  must  be  that  state 
of  things,  by  which  the  Government  of  a  heathen  territory 
is  compelled  to  restrain  the  immorality  of  natives  of  a 
Christian  land. 

The  inconsistent  conduct  of  professing  Christians,  ex- 
hibits a  similar  result  in  regard  to  the  exertions  now  being 
made  for  the  conversion  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham.  U 
can,  therefore,  excite  little  surprise,  that  these  efi!brts  have, 
hitherto,  in  a  great  measure  been  ineffectual.     These  re- 

*  Extract  of  a  letter  of  the  Rer.  Jostin  Perkins^  miMionary  in  Persia. — 
MMTican  Ckrittian  Intelligencer. 
t  Journal  of  Homanityi  May  3d  1S3S 
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marks  more  particularly  apply  to  Poland  and  Russia.  The 
affecting  appeal  of  a  recently  converted  Jew  to  his.  Chris* 
tian  friends,  cannot  be  too  extensively  read.  He  distinctly 
shows,  that  the  inconsistency  of  Christian  professors  forms 
the  main  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  "  In  the 
better  classes  of  society  on  the  continent,  there  is,  as  I 
Lave  already  said,  more  strictness  of  morals  among  the 
Jews,  than  among  the  Christians."*  *'  The  immorality  of 
the  Christian  is  quite  proverbial  among  the  Jews."  Again, 
"  You  may  imagine  what  I  felt,  when  inquiring  one  day  of 
my  brother,  concerning  an  old  acquaintance,"  he  replied, 
*'  vdthout  having  any  intention  to  offend  me,  or  even  re- 
flecting how  his  answer  was  likely  to  affect  me.  '  He  lives 
exactly  like  a  Christian ;'  meaning  that  he  led  a  profligate 
life."t  Also,  still  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  Christians 
abroad,  "  The  Jews  are  aware  that  Christians  have,  as  weU 
as  they,  a  day  which  is  called  their  Sabbath,  and  various 
other  festivals  or  holydays.  How  do  they  behold  these 
days  professedly  devoted  to  the  service  of  Christ,  spent 
by  his  pretended  worshippers.  They  see  the  country  part 
of  the  population  coming  in  to  join  their  brethren  of  the 
towns  in  the  ser\nces  of  the  church,  and  after  these  are 
over,  they  see  them  resort  to  the  public  houses,  not  mere- 
ly to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  rioting  and  drimkenness, 

but  even  in  the  commission  of  crimes ,"  &c4     The 

narrative  is  too  revolting  to  be  further  detailed.  Sufficient 
evidence  has,  however,  been  adduced  to  show  that  in- 
temperance is  the  most  powerful  antagonist  to  religion  in 
almost  every  portion  of  the  globe.§  The  efforts  of  Chris- 
tians to  remove  this  plague-spot  from  the  face  of  the  world 
have  hitherto  been  partial  and  ineffectual,  one  or  two  in- 

•  "  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  present  State  and  future  Expectation  of  th« 
Jevs,"  by  Ridley  H.  HerscheU,  3d.  Ed.  p.  13. 

t  Ibid.  p.  44. 

i  **  HerschelPs  Sketch  of  the  present  State  and  future  expectation  of  the 
Jevs,"  p.  13. 

§  I  need  scarcely  mention  that  the  Turks  make  no  'wine,  but  the  ChrU' 
tians  and  Jew8  are  allowed  to  make  sufficient  for  their  own  use,  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  tax. — ^Russell's  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,  p,  J9. 

Of  Arrack,  says  the  same  author,  the  "  Christians  and  Jews  drink  pretty 
liberally,»»  p.  20. 

**  The  JeiC8  and  Armenian  Christians  are  the  principal  manufacturers  of 
wine  in  Persia."    Mokewood's  Essay  on  Ineb.  Liquors,  p,  61, 

Barrow  states  in  his  Travels,  that  the  Missionaries  alone  who  lived  near 
to  the  capital,  manufactured  wine.     Travels,  4to.  p.  304. 

The  Rev.  Pfeter  Jones  in  reference  to  the  morals  of  the  Chippeway  Indian 
Tribes  states,  that  "they  abstain  entirely  from  drinking  ardent  spirits, 
although  frequently  urged  to  do  so  by  the  wicked  white  people,^ho  use 
every  means  m  their  power  to  turn  them  sgain  to  their  old  crooked  ways." 
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stances  excepted.  The  subject  is  highly  deserving  the 
attention  of  missionary  committees  and  contributors.  Not 
only  will  the  Gospel  make  little  progress  among  the  hea- 
then so  long  as  such  injurious  examples  are  presented  for 
their  imitation,  but  contempt  and  indifference  will  be  ex- 
cited in  regard  to  a  religion,  the  good  fruits  of  which,  are 
so  little  apparent  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  professedly 
adopt  its  principles.* 

2nd.  The  use  of  Intoxiccding  Liquors  considered  as  an  an- 
{agonist  to  the  Gospel  in  the  British  nation. 

This  part  of  our  inquiry  may  be  considered  either  in  re- 
gard to  the  effects  produced  on  particular  churches,  or  the 
insurmountable  difficulties  which  it  presents  to  the  con- 
version of  a  wicked  world.  In  both  instances,  the  inquiry 
will  present  a  melancholy  though  profitable  subject  for 
Christian  reflection. 

1.  In  its  effects  on  Christian  Churches  in  particular. 

The  habitual  use  of  strong  drink  by  members  of  Chris- 
tian churches  in  the  present  day,  will  be  found  to  be  at- 

*  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  no  nation  has  done  more  to  introduce  in- 
toxicating liquors  into  heathen  countries  than  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample,  during  the  year  1836,  fourteen  merchant  vessels,  eleven  of  which  were 
American,  sold  in  the  port  of  Honolulu,  Island  of  Maui,  alone,  16,950  gal- 
lons ardent  spirits,  and  carried  37,622  gallons  to  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
west coast,  making  54,000  gallons  of  rum  and  brandy  distributed  among  the 
natives,  ana  it  was  ascertained  that  the  largest  proportion  of  this  was  ship- 
ped by  a  deacon  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Boston.  New  England  rum 
nas  found  its  way  from  California,  to  Behring's  Straits,  among  all  the  Islands 
of  the  Pacific"  and  Indian  oceans,  and  it  has  even  penetrated  into  Africa, 
Egypt,  and  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Sultan's  dominions.  In  Hobart 
Town,  Van  DienTan's  Land,  every  ninth,  house  is  licensed  to  sell  ardent 
spirits,  and  at  Sidney,  Botany  Bay,  with  a  population  of  60,000,  every  8ixth 
house  is  a  grog-shop.  At  the  Society  Islands,  except  Borabora.  the  traffic, 
use,  and  manufacture  of  ardent  spirits  have  been  prohibited  by  law,  and  the 
same  was  the  case  at  all  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  except  Oahu.  The  rum 
which  has  been  exported  from  this  country  has  usually  been  diluted  ■wit!i 
one  half  water,  then  drugged  with  tobacco,  pepper,  &c.,  and  sold  for  about 
four  dollars  per  gallon.  On  the  17th  July  1839,  a  treaty  was  imposed  upon 
Tamehameha  III.  by  C.  Laplace  the  commander  of' the  French  frigate 
L'Artemise.  by  which  the  ports  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  again  throtm 
open  to  brandies  and  wines  imported  from  France.  Not  long  smce.  the 
Barque  Emma  Isadora,  sailed  from  Boston  with  a  cargo  of  6,200  gallons  of 
rum,  jiiid  several  missionaries  for  the  heathen.  In  a  speech  at  a  public 
Temperance  meeting  in  Boston,  Mr.  Pierpont  stated  that  he  had  seen  bar- 
rels of  New  Eneland  rum  with  the  Boston  stamp  l5'ing  on  the  wharves  at 
Smyrna,  and  haa  been  informed  by  a  traveller,  that  he  had  seen  it  in  casks  on 
the  backs  of  camels  in  the  great  desert  of  Arabia.  At  Broossa,  he  stated,  that 
a  man  could  get  drunk  on  New  England  rum  for  less  money  than  in  Boston, 
and  that  |he  late  Sultan,  died  a  drunkard  in  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens,  the 
means  of  which  were  furnished  by  New  Engkud  captains.    An  Eo. 
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tended  w^th  most  injurious  consequences,  both  as  regards 
the  usefulness  of  churches  as  a  whole,  and  the  influence 
which  the  habit  exercises  on  the  personal  pietjT  of  individ- 
ual members.  Watchfulness  and  vigour  are  essential  re- 
quisites in  the  Christian  character.  Alcoholic  stimulants 
tend  to  produce  apathy  and  indifllerei^ce,  and  >J)eculiarly 
unfit  the  mind  for  calm  and  serious  reflection.  By  this 
means,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  spiritual  declension  and 
fall.  "I  have  frequently,"  remarks  the  Rev.  Leonard 
Woods,  "  and  with  deep  concern,  reflected  on  the  efl^ect 
of  stimulating  drinks  upon  our  moral  and  religious  state 
And  such  is  the  result  of  reflection,  that,  if  I  look  back  to 
the  time  when  ministers  and  Christians  generally  made  use 
of  such  drinks,  I  am  ready  to  wonder  that  their  spiritual 
interests  were  not  totally  blasted,-  had  not  God,  in  great 
forbearance  and  mercy,  winked  at  the  times  of  this  igno 
ranee.  But  with  the  light  now  cast  on  the  subject,  i 
seems  to  me  incredible,  that  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  car, 
be  in  the  habit  of  using  any  intoxicating  liquor,  though  in 
moderate  quantities,  without  essentially  injuring  his  own 
piety  and  diminishing  the  success  of  his  labours.  This 
view  of  the  subject,  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  ex- 
press very  plainly,  is  the  result  of  much  sober  and  careful 
observation  on  myself  and  others,  as  to  the  moral  influence 
of  the  habit  which  was  once  so  common.  It  tends  to  in- 
flame  all  that  is  depraved  and  earthly  in  a  minister^  and  to 
extinguish  all  that  is  spiritual  and  holy.  It  is  poison  to 
the  soul^  as  really  as  to  the  body.  Such  is  my  conviction, 
and  there  are  hundrrds  and  thousands  who  have  the  same 
conviction,  and  will  express  it  in  terms  equally  strong. 
Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  imagination  or  conjecture  with  us. 
We  know  it  just  as  certainly  as  any  one,  from  uniform  ex- 
perience and  observation,  knows  the  effect  of  opium  or 
arsenic  upon  the  animal  system ;  and  just  as  certainly  as 
any  Christian  knows  by  experience  the  eflTect  produced 
upon  his  spiritual  state  by  the  commission  of  sin.  We 
know  it  by  sorrowful  recollection :  we  know  it  by  what 
was,  at  the  time,  a  real  but  frequently  suppressed  inward 
consciousness — and  it  was  this  deep  consciousness  which 
always  kept  me  and  most  other  ministers  from  drinking 
distilled  or  fermented  liquor,  just  before  engaging  in  an> 
religious  service,  public  or  private."* 

•  Statement  of  the  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Christian 
Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Massacliusetts.  dth  Rg- 
Dort,  American  Temperance  Society. 
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The  number  of  Christian  professors  who  have  fallen 
through  intemperance,  is  lamentable  evidence  of  the  fact 
under  consideration. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Barbour,  of  Newbury,  Massachusetts, 
America,  states,  that  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
churches,  out  of  eight  hundred  cases  of  excommunication, 
three  hundred  and  seventy  were  for  intemperance ;  and  of 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  confessions  reported  from 
the  same  churches,  intemperance  was  confessed  in  three 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  cases,  besides  fifty-six  cases  in 
which  the  individuals  became  intemperate  soon  after  their 
exclusion,  or  were  placed  under  discipline  for  indulgence 
in  the  same  degrading  vice.  Thus  of  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-four  cases  of  discipline  reported,  eight 
hundred  and  Gyq  show  the  appalling  power  of  this  sin. 
But  even  this  statement  is  far  from  exhibiting  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  evil :  the  indirect  influence  of  spirituous  liquors 
must  be  added  ^  and  in  representing  this,  Mr.  Barbour  de- 
clares it  to  be  his  deliberate  conviction,  from  documents 
to  which  he  has  had  access,  that  seven-eighths  at  least  of  all 
the  offences  requiring  discipline  in  the  American  churches 
for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  have  originated  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  use  of  strong  drink. 

This  startling  and  appalling  statement,  is  corroborated 
by  similar  evidence  in  regard  to  the  Christian  church 
generally.  Every  day  affords  additional  proof  either  of 
ministers  or  members  of  religious  communities  being  in- 
jured by  the  same  Anti-Christian  course.* 

Tile  Evanffelica]  Wesley,  made  a  wise  and  vigorous  effort  to  remove  this 
anti-spiritaalizing  evil,  ana  had  his  efforts  been  efficiently  supported  by  his 
successors,  the  Christian  world  woirld  have  been  incalculably  benented. 
That  the  advice  and  rules  of  Mr.  Wesley,  in  this  respect,  were  acted  upon 
during  his  own  long  and  active  life  may  oe  seen  from  an  entry  in  his  pub- 
lished journal :  "  Visited  the  Society  at  Kingswood,  and  expelled  many 
members,  among  the  rest  seventeen  for  drunkenness,  and  five  for  retailing; 
spirituous  liquors."  From  this  and  other  circumstances  recorded  in  the  life 
of  that  eminent  and  pious  minister  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  evident  that  he  looked 
unon  discipline  in  this  respect  as  essential  to  the  purity  and  welfare  of  the 
church. 

*  It  is  truly  lamentable  to  find  how  great  a  number  of  influential  mem- 
bers^ and  even  officers  of  various  Christian  churches,  are  engaged  in  the 
traffic  of  fttron?  drink.  In  America,  previous  to  the  Temperance  Reformat 
tion,  this  was  the  case  to  a  most  deplorable  extent.  In  our  own  country, 
this  unholy  alliance  is  not  unconmion.  In  a  recent  publication  it  is  stated, 
that  in  one  of  the  western  counties,  a  Baptist  minister  is  engaged  in  the 
spirit  trade.  "  Nor  far  f^om  the  residence  of  this  individual  is  a  Dissenting 
Society,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  which  is  a  vnne  and  spirit  merchant,  in  one 
part  of  the  town,  and  a  gin-shop  keeper  in  another."  "  In  the  county  town 
of  one  of  the  eastern  counties,  is  a  deacon  of  an  Independent  church;  who, 
not  content  with  the  profits  or  a  large  brewery,  must  also  become  a  spirit 
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The  use  of  Intoxicating  Liquor  by  Ministers  of  the  GospeL 
will  be  found  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  ministtrial 
character  and  usefulness. 

The  office  of  a  minister  of  religion  is  peculiarly  sacred, 
and  the  influence  which  it  carries  with  it  is  proportionably 
important.  If  serenity  of  mind,  cautious  behaviour,  and 
unblemished  example,  are  essential  in  one  character  more 
than  another,  they  are  requisite  in  that  of  an  instructer  of 
religion.  Hence  the  severe  and  circumstantial  regulations 
which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  priesthood,  under  the 
Levitical  dispensation ;  and  the  careful  directions  which 
were  laid  down  by  the  Apostles  for  the  guidance  of  bishops 
and  other  officers  of  the  church,  all  of  which  had  reference 
to  those  practices  which  had  a  tendency  to  diminish  min- 
isterial usefulness  and  zeal. 

A  vigorous  condition  of  the  mind  is  essential  for. those 
whose  office  it  is,  to  unfold  the  blessings  of  divine  truth. 
The  habitual  use  of  strong  drink  enervates  the  mind,  and 
unfits  it  for  calm  and  serious  reflection.* 

It  is  of  importance  that  ministers  should  possess  physical 
strength.  Nothing  so  much  tends  to  induce  physical  de- 
bility as  the  habitual  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The 
venerable  Clayton,  of  London,  when  in  his  eightieth  year, 
thus  expressed  himself  on  the  occasion  of  an  induction  of 
a  young  minister :  "  Beware  of  spurious  ministerial  effi[)rt8  5 
avoid  the  use  of  stimulants  before  entering  the  pulpit ;  they 
may  produce  vehemence  of  manner,  but  will  add  nothing 
to  the  proper  effect  of  preaching."t 

The  example  of  a  religious  instructer,  is,  in  general, 
looked  upon  as  the  standard  of  his  flock.  Hence  the  para- 
mount necessity  that  he  should  be  guarded  and  correct  in 
bis  conduct,  and  possess  the  mastery  over  all  his  appetites. 

The  people  naturally  conceive  that  practice  to  be  inno- 

merchant,  and  the  only  gin-shop  in  the  town  has  the  honour  of  being  nnder 
his  superintendence.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  was  fitting  up  another  in  a  neighs 
bouhng  place.'' — Baker's  Hotatry  of  BrUaiiiy  p.  98. 

Examples  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon,  as  the  author  can  testify  from 
personal  observation  and  inquiry. 

*  WoolmaU)  in  his  Journal,  makes  the  following  forcible  remarks :  *<  As 
I  have  been  sometin^es  much  spent  in  the  heat,  and  taken  spirits  to  revive 
me,  I  have  found  by  earoeriencc,  that  in  such  circumstances,  the  mind  is  not 
so  calmed  nor  so  fitly  disposed  for  divine  meditation,  as  vrhen  all  such  ex- 
tremes are  avoided ;  and  I  have  felt  an  increasing  care  to  attend  to  that 
Holy  Spirit  which  sets  bounds  to  our  desires,  and  leads  those  who  faithfully 
follow  it  to  apply  all  the  gifls  of  Divine  Providence,  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  mtended. 

t  Speech  of  Rev.  J.  Clayton,  sen^,  1831.— JForW  Newspaper ^  &c. 
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cent  which  is  sanctioned  or  encouraged  by  their  spiritual 
teachers.  They  visit  perhaps  his  house,  and  find  intoxi* 
eating  liquors  placed  on  his  table.  In  the  course  of  his 
pastoral  rounds,  they  probably  witness  his  acceptance  of 
the  proffered  glass;  and  not  unfrequently  also  perceive 
him  indulge  in  the  use  of  it,  in  some  form  or  other,  previ- 
ous to  entering,  and  after  retiring  from  the  pulpit.  Thus 
the  most  sacred  character,  by  practice  and  example,  is 
made  to  afford  its  protection  to  an  insidious  and  destruc- 
tive poison. 

Illustrations  of  the  extent  and  injury  of  this  habit  both 
among  ministers  and  lay  members  of  Christian  churches, 
might  be  adduced  at  considerable  length.  A  few  brief 
examples  only  will  be  given  in  the  present  place. 

In  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  a  fearful  example 
is  presented  to  our  notice.  A  short  time  ago  there  could 
scarcely  be  found  a  place  of  worship  without  a  whiskey- 
shop  being  near  to  it,  or  a  /estry  without  a  vessel  contain- 
ing whiskey.  This  poisonous  liquid  was  pressed  with 
unceasing  importunity  upon  ministers,  at  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, funerals,  and  even  during  their  ordinary  pastoral 
visits.  Houses  for  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  averaged  six- 
teen, eighteen,  and  even  thirty  to  one  baker's  establish- 
ment ;  and,  in  some  villages,  each  shop  was  converted  into 
a  spirit  store.  In  one  town,  consisting  of  eight  hundred 
houses,  there  were  no  less  than  eighty-eight  spirit-shops. 
•*  The  fruit  of  this  almost  universal  depravity  was  every 
where  seen  in  the  ruin  of  property,  peace,  health,  life,  hap- 
piness, individual,  family,  and  the  community.  Public  sen- 
timent was  totally  depraved ;  church  discipline  was  para- 
lyzed ;  the  preacher  was  a  drunkard,  and  the  people  chose 
to  have  it  so.  Popular  ministers  have  become  bloated  by 
intemperance,  and  have  come  to  a  shameful  end.  Twenty 
contiguous  congregations  are  described  as  having  had 
drunken  ministers,  who  ultimately  lost  their  lives  through 
this  sin."* 

In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  a  similar  association  exists 
between  strong  drmk  and  the  various  ordinances  of  the 
church.  It  is  stated,  on  undoubted  authority,  that  in  some 
presbyteries,  the  presbyterial  dinner  is  supplied  with  liquor 
purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  fines  imposed  on  various 
occasions.  Thus,  when  a  clergyman  obtains  a  new  manse, 
or  becomes  married,  he  is  mulcted  in  a  bottle  of  wine.  The 
same  penalty  is  enforced  on  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  on  the 
•  Statemontof  Professor  Eclgar,  Belfast,  Ireland. 
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publication  of  a  sermon.  As  all  ministers  do  not  get  new 
manses,  wives  and  children,  or  publish  sermons,  in  order 
to  equalize  matters,  bachelors  who  have  not  yet  been  mar- 
ried, after  a  specified  period,  or  those,  who,  in  the  married 
state,  have  no  offspring,  or  who  do  not  obtain  a  new  manse, 
and  so  on,  are  severally  doomed  to  be  put  upon  the  list, 
and  fined  for  omission,  as  others  have  been  for  commission. 
Thus,  no  man  escapes  this  arbitrary  practice.*  These  oc- 
casions are  stated  to  be  so  frequent  in  their  occurrence, 
that  an  officer  called  the  comptroller,  is  appointed  to  adjust 
the  various  fines,  and  to  maintain  equality  of  contribution, 
among  all  parties.  The  consequences  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived. "  The  industrious  hearing  of  these  things  are  thus 
led  to  connect  certain  circumstances  with  liquor,  and  are 
apt  to  impose  a  fine  of  whiskey  at  particular  opportunities 
in  imitation  of  their  religious  insti-ucters^^ 

President  Humphrey,  who  with  other  gentlemen  from 
America,  paid  a  visit  to  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  temperance,  makes  some  pertinent 
observations  in  relation  to  the  same  subject.  After  alluding 
to  a  practice  which  his  colleague,  Dr.  Codman,  had  faith- 
fully animadverted  upon,  viz.  :  "Me  wine  which  was  offered 
to  him  afttr  preachings  in  all  the  vestries ;"  he  remarks  as 
follows :  "  I  was  surprised  and  pained  to  find  the  wine  de* 
canterSy  so  generally  upon  the  tables  of  ministers,  as  well 
as  the  members  of  their  churches,  almost  wherever  I  was 
invited  to  dine.  And  not  only  so,  but  again  and  again  was 
the  wine  brought  to  the  supper  table,  just  before  we  bow- 
ed at  the  family  altar  and  retired  to  rest.  This  custom, 
I  believe,  is  kept  up  by  some  clergymen  who  are  members 
of  the  Temperance  (moderation)  Society ;  and  I  could  not 
help  saying  often,  the  curse  of  intemperance,  I  am  per- 
suaded, will  NEVER  be  removed  till  you  give  up  your  wine^ 

In  America,  at  a  period  prior  to  the  Temperance  Reforma- 
tion, ministerial  character  and  usefulness  sufiTered  severely 
from  the  effects  of  intoxicating  liquor.  The  Reverend 
Leonard  Woods  states,  that  "  at  a  particular  period,  pre^  i- 
ous  to  the  Temperance  Reformation,  he  was  able  to  count 
up  nearly  forty  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  none  of  whom  re- 
sided at  a  very  great  distance,  who  were  either  drunkards, 
or  so  far  addicted  to  intemperate  drinking,  that  their  repu« 

*  Danlop's  Artificial  and  Compulsory  Drinking  Usages  of  North  Britain, 

f  Dunlopjs  Artificial  and  Compulsory  Drinking  Usages  of  Nortli  Britain, 
page  9-n6f!f  edition. 
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tation  and  usefulness  were  greatly  injured,  if  not  utterly 
ruined.  He  mentions  also  an  ordination  that  took  place 
about  twenty  years  ago,  at  which  he  was  ashamed  and 
grieved  to  see  two  aged  ministers  literally  drunk  ;  and  a 
third,  indecently  excited  with  strong  drink.  These  dis- 
gusting and  appalling  facts,  adds  this  justly  esteemed  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel,  I  could  wish  might  be  concealed.  But 
they  were  made  public  by  the  guilty  persons ;  and  I  have 
thought  it  just  and  proper  to  mention  them,  in  order  to 
show  how  much  we  owe  to  a  compassionate  God  for  the 
great  deliverance  he  has  wrought."* 

Unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  religion,  examples  of 
a  like  nature  have  been  witnessed  in  this  country .f  They 
are,  however,  similar  in  their  character  to  those  already 
described,  and  strongly  exhibit  the  necessity  of  banishing 
the  use  of  strong  drink  from  Christian  communities,  and 
from  the  sanction  of  Christian  practice. 

2(f. — In  its  effects  in  preventing  the  progress  of  Religion. 

The  almost  universal  use  of  strong  drink  in  this  country, 
forms,  beyond  a  question,  the  principal  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  diffusion  and  influence  of  religion.  A  writer  in  a 
recent  number  of  a  valuable  religious  publication,  states  it 
as  his  belief,  that  drunkenness  has  ruined  more  souls,  than 
all  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  ever  been  instrument- 
al in  saving.J  The  Christian  world  has  hitherto  regarded 
this  subject  with  too  little  interest  and  attention,  if  not 
with  criminal  apathy  and  neglect ;  forming,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly does,  so  serious. an  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners. Religion  embraces,  among  its  most  holy  and  sub- 
lime characteristics,  the  essence  of  genuine  and  spiritual 
worship ;  the  appetite  for  strong  drink  is  selfish  and  de- 
praving, and  as  such  opposed  to  the  worship  and  love  of 

♦  Nintli  Report  of  American  Temperance  Society. 

t  Q.  Are  yon  aware  of  clergymen  yielding  to  haoits  of  intemperance  ?  A. 
Yes  j  I  have  the  pain  to  know  several  clergymen  who  are  addicted  to  habits 
of  intemperance.  I  remember  one  who  became  a  common  soldier  from  sucli 
indulgence.  I  know  others  who,  at  present,  are  filling  menial  offices  firom 
the^  same  indulgence ;  and  I  know  several  who  have  been  excluded  from 
their  churches,  and  are  living  in  disgrace,  with  their  relations  and  others,  on 
whom  they  depend.  In  churches,  where  the  same  strict'  discipline  is  not 
exercised  over  all  the  ministers,  frequent  excesses  are  by  no  means  uncoro' 
mon." — Dr.  R.  G.  Don's  Report  on  DrunkenneaSy  1834,  p.  219. 

"  Nearly  all  the  blemishes,"  remarks  the  Rev.  Richard  Knill,  "which 
have  been  found  on  the  characters  of  ministers,  Uir  the  last  fifty  years,  liave 
arisen,  directly  or  indirectly,  firom  the  free  use  of  intoxicating  liquors." 

X  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magaiine. 
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Goda  St.  Paul  remarks  on  the  distinction  between  fleshly 
lusts  and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  not  meat  and  drink,  but'  righteousness  and  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.* 

It  is  impossible  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
can  be  universally  received,  so  long  as  mankind  continue 
to  indulge  in  the  use  of  so  powerful  an  antagonist  to  its 
diffusion  as  intoxicating  liquor.  This  position  nowise 
interferes  with  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Redeemer ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  object  and 
principles  of  the  Scripture.  The  power  of  God  to  convert 
drunkards  by  the  immediate  and  exclusive  agency  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  is  undoubted  ;  and  that  sometimes  he  does  so, 
is  no  less  certain.  It  is,  however,  agreeable  with  the  will 
and  design  of  the  Almighty,  usually  to  work  by  means  of 
human  agency,  (in  subordinate  co-operation  of  course, 
with  the  all-pervading  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;)  and 
not  by  miraculous  interposition. 

The  laws  of  the  Old,  and  the  Gospel  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  addressed  to  beings  supposed  to  possess  intel- 
lectual and  moral  capability.  Intemperance  diminishes,  if 
it  does  not  altogether  destroy  both  the  reason  and  the  af- 
fections. The  precepts  therefore  of  the  law,  and  the  prom- 
ises and  privileges  of  the  Gospel,  if  they  reach  him  at  ally 
are  not  permanent  in  their  influence.  The  reproaches  of 
conscience,  however  frequently  they  may  arise,  are  weak 
and  transitory,  and  easily  overpowered  by  the  influence  of 
strong  drink. 

Man,  by  nature,  is  a  depraved  being ;  but  intemperance 
renders  him  tenfold  more  so.  It  debars  him  from  all  in- 
tercourse with  his  Creator,  if  it  does  not  altogether  deprive 
him  of  religious  feelings  and  desires. 

In  a  previous  chapter,  it  has  been  seen  how  the  moral 
constitution  of  4nan  is  injured  by  this  vice.  The  intellect 
becomes  weakened,  and  the  moral  perception  paralyzed  by 
its  enervating  influence.  Hence  those  powers  which  ought 
to  be  exercised,  not  only  in  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  divine  truth,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  vir- 
tues of  religion,  are  either  essentially  injured  or  totally 
destroyed ;  in  which  state  the  conversion  of  the  soul  ap- 
pears to  be  a  natural  impossibility.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
bear  ample  testimony  to  this  melancholy  fact.  Two  or  three 
appropriate  examples  are  here  adduced  by  way  of  illustra* 
tion  Martin  Boos,  an  eminent  labourer  in  the  vineyard  o! 
•  Romans,  xiv.  17. 
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the  Lord,  thus  writes  in  reference  to  a  people  among  whom 
he  laboured,  who  were  addicted  to  dissolute  practices :  "  I 
can  make  no  progress  with  them,  seeing  they  dance  and 
drink  drams  till  they  are  drunken,  every  Sunday.  I  see  no 
end  to  my  misery,  because  they  are  all  so  coarse  and  given 
to  drunkenness.  My  soul  is  much  grieved ;  I  sigh  and  cry 
to  him,  but  he  hears  me  not  5  and  though  I  preach  to  them, 
as  I  have  been  wont  to  do,  yet  the  people  hear  and  under- 
stand me  not.  At  present  I  am  sowing  upon  the  highway  ; 
they  hear  the  Word,  but  afterward  Satan  comes  and  takes 
it  out  of  their  hearts,  lest  they  should  believe  and  be 
saved."* 

This  almost  universal  source  of  ministerial  grief  and 
unfruitfulness,  is  not  confined  to  any  denomination  of 
Christians,  or  portion  of  the  world,  as  the  following  ex- 
amples will  sufficiently  demonstrate.  A  minister  of  the 
Established  Church,  in  Dublin,  thus  writes:  October  20th, 
1833,  Sunday  night.  "Never  since  I  entered  this  city,  did 
I  witness  such  an  outrageous  and  open  violation  of  the 
Sabbath,  as  I  did  this  evening,  on  my  way  to  and  from 
divine  service !  All  the  dram-shops  ana  whiskey-shops 
appeared  to  he  open  and  illuminated  ;  they  were  filled  with 
besotted  creatures^  who  were  shouting  and  huzzaing,  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  and  annoyance 
of  the  female  passengers,  going  to  their  respectiise  places 
of  worship.  It  is  almost  in  vain  for  us  to  preach  peace 
and  soberness,  if  this  soul-destroying  vice  of  drunkenness 
be  encouraged  by  legal  enactments.  It  would  really  ap- 
pear this  night,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  floodgates 
of  Hell  were  opened  in  our  city,  so  fiendish,  so  tumultuous, 
and  so  virulent  were  the  wicked  votaries  who  issued  from 
these  shops."t 

In  London,  and  other  large  towns,  similar  scenes  may 
be  witnessed  each  returning  Sabbath.  Multitudes  of 
wretched  creatures  eagerly  enter  those  splendid  Jugger- 
nauts of  our  land,  modem  gin-palaces,  and  swallow  with 
avidity  the  fiery  poison  which  is  prepared  for  their  use. 

"  Sunday,"  remarks  a  graphic  writer,  "  is  especially 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  this  great  spirit  (Gin) ;  and 
when  the   earthly  sabbath-bells  announce  the  arrival  of 

•  The  Life  and  persecutions  of  Martin  Boos.  "  There  are  those,  who 
steep  sermons  in  drink ;  they  drink  away  convictions,  and  like  the  wounded 
deer,  run  to  drink.  The  tavern  bell,  I  fear,  does  more  hurt  than  the  church 
bell  does  good."— Watson,  1662. 

t  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  of  Dublin,  curate  of  St.  Andrcivs^— - 
S4Uin}£B's  Newt  Letter. 
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that  day,  then  do  the  lower  orders  begin  to  shake  off  the 
beery  slumbers  of  the  midnight  pay-table,  and  wander  forth 
in  maudlin,  unwashed  multitudes,  to  the  temples  of  the 
great  Gin ;  and  there  you  may  see  them,  the  aged  and  the 
infant  of  a  span  long,  old  men  and  maidens,  grandsires  and 
grandams,  fathers  and  mothers,  husbands,  wives,  and 
children,  crawling  and  jostling,  and  sucking  in  the  portion 
of  the  spirit,  which  the  flaunting  priestesses  of  the  temple 
dole  out  to  them  in  return  for  their  copper  offerings."* 

This  picture,  heart-rending  and  lamentable  as  it  may 
appear,  is  but  a  correct  representation  of  scenes  which 
present  themselves  to  Christian  observation,  each  coming 
Sabbath,  in  almost  every  large  town  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  With  this  vast  amount  of  glaring  immorality 
in  operation,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  labours  of  devoted 
ministers  of  God  can  be  attended  with  success.  Their 
several  spheres  of  exertion  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
obstacles  of  a  discouraging  and  insurmountable  nature; 
while  temptations  are  unceasingly  held  out  to  allure  the 
unsuspecting  and  unwary  from  the  paths  of  righteousness, 
temperance  and  peace. 

The  habitual  drunkard  is  seldom  induced  to  enter  the 
house  of  God.  He  refuses  to  hear  the  word  of  divine 
truth,  opposed,  as  he  is  aware  it  is,  to  the  soul-destroying 
vice  of  9nsual  indulgence.  Thus  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
monishing the  drunkard  to  escape  from  his  horrible  and 
degrading  slavery  seldom  occurs,  and  the  besotted  wretch 
is  too  often  left,  even  in  his  sober  moments,  pitied  indeed, 
or  justly  despised,  but  unaided  and  unwarned,  to  abandon 
his  guilty  career. 

The  cause  of  religion  and  morality,  however,  does  not 
suffer  only  from  the  personal  degradation  of  these  wretched 
victims  of  intemperance,  whose  individual  cases,  lament- 
able though  they  be,  are  in  fact,  less  to  be  mourned  over, 
than  the  destructive  and  pernicious  influence  which  they 
exercise  on  society.  Every  drunkard  or  sensual  charac- 
ter, paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  presents  a  dangerous 
source  of  temptation  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
resides,  and  in  particular  to  the  family  among  whom  un- 
happily he  is  domesticated.  The  demoniacal  sin  of  drunk- 
enness produces  effects  characteristic  of  all  sinful  habits, 
having  a  tendency  to  draw  others  into  the  same  melancholy 
and  enslaving  snares;  hence  every  drunkard  presents  a 

*  Sfunclay  is  London  183S. 
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varteoB  of  temptation  to  the  more  temperate  members  of 
society,  who  are  placed  within  the  sphere  of  its  attraction, 
and  in  whom  the  grace  of  God  does  not  prevail  as  the 
proper  and  efficacious  antidote. 

The  example  of  the  drunkard,  is  indeed,  at  all  times 
calculated  to  excite  the  keenest  feelings  of  reprobation 
and  disgust,  in  the  minds  of  reflecting  and  pious  men ;  yet, 
in  the  present  day,  the  vice  of  intemperance  has  become 
80  familiar  to  the  eye,  that  it  appears  to  have  lost,  even  to 
Christian  contemplation,  some  of  the  most  revolting  shades 
of  its  awfully  degrading  character.  If  this  were  other- 
wise, it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  a  vice  so  opposed 
in  all  its  bearings  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  Uhris- 
tianity,  and  so  destructive  to  all  moral  respectability  and 
worth,  would  be  viewed  with  such  apparent  unconcern  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  Christian  community. 

The  machinery  now  in  operation  to  promote  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  consequences  thereby  result- 
ing to  the  community  are  truly  appalling,  and  are  calcu- 
lated to  alarm  the  minds  of  all  sincere  followers  of  the 
self-denying  Jesus.  At  a  moderate  calculation  there  are 
in  England  and  Wales  not  less  than  100,000  establishments 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors;  a  number,  which 
amounts  to  nearly  one  to  every  twentieth  house.  In  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  the  number  is  often  greate]^  and  es- 
pecially in  the  large  towns.  At  a  still  more  moderate 
calculation  there  are  not  less  than  500,000  or  600,000 
habitual  drunkards  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  addition  to 
a  larger  proportion  of  those,  who,  by  the  habits  and  prac- 
tices of  the  nation,  are  gradually  preparing  to  fill  up  the 
ranks  of  those  individuals,  who,  Ky  intemperance,  have 
been  rapidly  hastened,  or  are  now  on  their  way,  to  a  pre- 
mature grave.  In  addition  to  this  awful  array  of  evil, 
may  be  included  an  inpalculable  amount  of  injury,  result- 
ing from  the  pernicious  effects  of  evil  example,  a  subject 
which  hereafter  will  receive  more  especial  consideration. 

In  opposition  to  this  vast  amount  of  hostility  to  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  may  be  placed  not  more  than  20,000 
places  of  religious  worship,  and  certainly  not  more  thap 
30,000  individuals  exclusively  engaged  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  divine  truth.  Hence  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  the 
present  day,  the  agents  actively  employed  to  promote  the 
kingdom  of  Satan,  are  actually  about  four  times  more 
numerous,  than  the  instruments  by  which  salvation  is  an* 
jounced  to  multitudes  of  perishing  sinners.     With  thes« 
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facts  in  view,  can  it  excite  surprise  that  the  labours  of 
Christian  ministers  and  professors  have  hitherto  been  so 
little  commensurate  with  the  results  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  anticipated  1  The  contributions  also  made 
in  support  of  the  Gospel  are  trifling,  compared  with  the 
immense  expenditure  annually  taking  place  on  articles  not 
only  unnecessary  to  mankind,  but  in  the  highest  degree 
pernicious,  and  destructive  to  their  temporal  and  eternal 
interests.* 

•  It  has  been  recently  calculated,  that  for  the  period  of  twenty  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society)  there  was  col- 
lected for  it  throughout  the  whole  nation  £250  fiw ;  while  dnring  the  same 
period  in  this  country  there  was  no  less  a  sum  than  £21bfiOOflOO  expended 
m  the  purchase  of  ardent  spirits. 

The  following  calculation  is  made  by  Professor  Edgar,  of  Belftst  :— 

At  a  moderate  calculation  the  cost  every  year  to  the  parish  of  Belfast, 
for  distilled  spirits,  is  £54,600. 

The  cost  of  four  lar^e  charitable  institutions  for  the  relief 
and  support  of  the  destitute  poor  of  Belfast,  does  not  amount 
to  more  than £5,400    0 

The  support  of  ministers  of  religion,  and  other  religious  in- 
fltructers  m  the  same  parish,  does  not  exceed  .       .        -        4,500    0 

The  expense  of  the  Royal  College  of  which  Dr.  Edgar  is  one 
of  the  professors,  to  Government  is  1,500    0 

£11,400    0 
Supposing  that  the  whole  of  this  sum  was  paid  out  of  the  ex- 
pense of  whiskey,  there  still  remains  33,100. 

Suppose  that  the  parish  contribute  to  Bible,  Missionary,  and 
other  similar  societies        ...  ....        1,100    0 

The  entire  sum  expended  by  the  Sunday  School  ^iety  on 
all  Sunday  Schools  in  Ireland,  only  amounts  per  year  to  -        -        3,000    0 

£4,100  0 
Wluch  being  added  to  the  former  balance  of  £33,100,  there  yet  remains  oat 
of  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  this  single  parish  £29,000. 

After  bestowing  a  pension  of  £50  per  annum  to  each  spirit  seller  in  Bel- 
fast, to  prevent  them  from  doing  mjury  to  their  fellow-creatures,  there 
would  remain  the  sum  of  £12^500  every  year,  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
give  1/  to  every  head  of  a  family  in  the  parish,  for  any  useful  or  charitable 
purpose. — Parliamentary  Reportf  p.  68. 

In  the  vear  1830,  the  aggregate  sum  given  to  all  the  relieious  institutions 
put  together,  averaeed  but  sixpence  a  year  for  each  individual .'  The  bare 
duties  on  British  ana  foreign  spirits,  amounted  to  '<  thirteen  timet  at  much !" 
— Rev.  £.  Bickersteth. 

Not  more  than  half  a  million  sterling,  per  annum,  is  contributed  to  the 
rapport  of  all  the  religious  institutions  of  the  present  day,  which  are  de- 
signed to  make  an  aggressive  movement  upon  the  empire  of  darkness  and 
oi  sin.  This  is  about  a  sixth  part  of  wbAt  the  inhabitants  of  London  expend 
in  Gin ;  a  tixteenth  part  of  what  Ireland  expends  in  Whiskey ;  and  not  more 
than  M^f  of  what  tho  inhabitants  of  Edmburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Greenock, 
alone,  devote  to  the  same  lv>dy  and  soul  destroying  poison ! — Idolatry  of 
Brttatn,  2w  tA<  Rev.  W.  R.  Bakes,  p.  81. 

During  the  last  year,  the  free  c  >ntributions  to  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
siD0unted  to  little  more  thaji  half  the  sum  which  is  sometimes  expended  m 
the>U^<n^-ifP  and  emheUiehmerde  of  a  single  Gin-palace. — Idtm^  p.  81. 

Exclusive  of  legacies,  the  sum  contributed  to  this  excellent  institution 
was  5,741/  4f.  6d. 
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The  purity  of  the  Christian  church  has  too  long  been 
impaired  by  the  Bacchanalian  practices  with  which  it  has 
been  associated,  and  the  name  of  the  Saviour  brought  into 
contempt  by  sensual  and  lukewarm  professors. 

The  facts  adduced  in  this  branch  of  our  inquiry,  suffice 
to  show  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  has,  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  been  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  Christianity.  Every  lawful  means,  therefore,  of 
removing  this  Anti-Christian  curse  ought  immediately  to 
be  adopted,  and  earnestly  prosecuted  by  every  sincere  fol- 
lower of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Personal  sacrifice,  if 
required,  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  all-important 
question.  The  important  duty  of  example  among  Chris- 
tians carries  with  it  immense  responsibility ;  and  it  is  to 
this,  in  conjunction  with  their  preceptive  exhortations  and 
authoritative  influence,  in  subservience  to  the  divine  bles- 
sing, that  the  success  of  this  great  enterprise  must  be  in- 
debted, if  it  should  ever  accomplish  its  glorious  object.* 

•  John  Dunlop,  Esq.  author  of  the  "Compulsory  Drinking;  Usages  of  Great 
Britain,"  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Delavan,  dated  London,  Feb.  20,  1840,  says: 
"  We  think  that  Seventy  Thousand  in  our  three  kincdoms  have  been 
guided  by  tee-totalism  into  the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  and  have  become  real 
Christians^  and  this,  besides,  of  course,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  that 
have  attamed  physical  peace  and  comfort."  The  crownins  glory  of  the 
temperance  reform,  is  seen  in  removing  the  most  powerful  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  tho  Gospel,  and  preparing  the  mind  for  the  reception  uf  the  trutlu— 
Am.  £o 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EVIL  EFFECTS  OF  INTEMPERANCE  CONSIDERED  IN  A  NATIONAL 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 


"  All  the  crimes  on  the  earth  do  not  destroy  so  many  of  the  human  race, 
nor  alienate  so  much  property  as  drunkenness.'' — Loan  Bacoh. 

"  Drunkenness  tends  to  the  overthrow  of  many  good  arts  and  manual 
trades^  the  disabling  of  divers  workmen,  and  the  impoverishing  of  many 
eood  subjects.''— PreamMtf  to  the  EnglUh  Statute,  4  Jac.  i.  c.  6. 


Natitre  has  implanted  in  the  breast  of  all  men  an  affec- 
tion for  the  land  of  their  birth.  Everything  therefore 
which  tends  to  increase  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  na- 
tions, has  peculiar  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  philan- 
thropist. The  remote  causes  of  national  degeneration 
are  so  minute  and  unobvious,  as  generally  to  elude  obser- 
vation. Hence,  the  most  effectual  means  of  reformation 
have,  unfortunately,  too  often  been  unseen  or  neglected. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  that,  in  the  present  day,  vice,  in  all  its 
varied  forms  has  become  so  familiar  to  Christian  observa- 
tion, as  to  be  viewed  with,  far  too  little  apprehension  and 
alarm.  To  this  source  may  be  ascribed  the  apathy  which 
is  miyiifested  to  those  lamentable  evils,  which  arise  from 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Every  man,  reflecting  on 
intemperance,  must  deplore  its  consequences.  The  cause 
or  causes,  however,  by  which  this  humiliating  vice  is  pro- 
duced and  cherished  are,  unfortunately,  overlooked,  and  in 
a  great  degree,  encouraged.  The  custom  of  drinking  is 
so  generally  and  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  social 
habits  of  life,  that  few  persons  entirely  escape  from  its 
contaminating  influence.  All  national  evils  originate  in 
individual  practice,  and  the  extension  of  its  influence  and 
example.  The  minute,  or  solitary  evil  gradually  multiplies 
and  accumulates,  until  it  becomes  a  gigantic  and  wide- 
spieading  vice.  Thus,  in  an  especial  manner,  has  it  been 
with  intemperance,  which  has  been  characterized  in  every 
age,  by  its  insidious  and  progressive  advances. 
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The  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  national  pros- 
perity, deserves  the  most  profound  attention  of  the  political 
economist.  It  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  stability 
and  welfare  of  nations.  The  subject  has,  indeed,  more  or 
less,  occupied  the  attention  of  philosophical  morsdists,  but 
unfortunately,  until  a  very  recent  period,  it  did  not  receive 
that  degree  of  even  local  attention  which  its  vast  impor- 
tance demanded.  Indeed,  the  British  Government  has 
never  actively  interfered  for  the  suppression  of  this  vice  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  immense  revenue  arising  from 
this  iniquitous  source,  has  operated  as  a  passport  to  the 
patronage  of  the  legislature,  in  favour  of  the  more  ex- 
tensive consumption  of  those  pernicious  poisons. 

Louis  XII.  of  France,  was  the  monarch  who  first  allowed 
spirits  to  be  manufactured  in  that  kingdom  on  a  large  scale. 
The  consequences  to  the  nation  were  so  terrible,  that  in 
twenty-two  years  afterward,  Francis,  his  successor,  was 
necessitated,  for  the  safety  of  his  subjects,  to  enact  severe 
laws  for  the  suppression  of  drunkenness.  Sweden  presents 
another  instance  of  this  kind.  Previously  to  the  year 
1783,  that  nation  had  been  comparatively  free  from  the 
evils  arising  from  the  use  of  strong  drink.  In  that  year, 
however,  their  king  Gustavus,  to  increase  the  revenue, 
not  only  permitted  the  manufacture  of  ardent  spirits,  but 
actively  encouraged  the  establishment  of  houses  for  its 
sale,  in  all  the  villages  and  towns  of  his  kingdom.  The 
object  he  had  in  view  was  attained,  but  the  consequences 
soon  became  frightful  in  the  extreme.  Crime,  poverty, 
disease  and  mortality,  so  fearfully  increased,  that  the  same 
king  was  eventually  obliged  to  pass  severe  enactments  to 
restrain  the  use  of  what  previously  he  had  been  so  active 
in  promoting.  Had  these  measures  not  been  put  into 
operation,  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  was  in  imminent  danger 
not  only  of  universal  demoralization,  but  actually  of  be- 
coming extinct  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  history  of  Ireland,  during  the  last  century,  forms 
another  most  lamentable  example  of  the  same  awful  evil. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  sale  of  alcohol  was  discoun- 
tenanced as  "  a  drink,  nothing  profitable  to  be  daily  drunken 
and  used."  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
however,  through  mistaken  views  of  national  weal,  great 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
ardent  spirits.  The  consequences  of  this  short-sighted 
and  erroneous  policy  are  nlanifest  at  the  present  time.  The 
habit  has  become  national,  and  many  years  may  elapse, 
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pregnant  with  every  kind  of  misery  to  that  unhappy  coun- 
try, before  the  evil  can  be  effectually  eradicated.* 

It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  people  will  long  con- 
tinue virtuous,  when  not  only  the  means  of  sensual  indul- 
gence are  placed  within  their  reach,  but  also  inducements 
to  it,  are  actually  held  out  by  the  rulers  of  the  land.  A 
high  authority  has  thus  expressed  his  opinion  on  the  sys- 
tem of  licensing  houses,  for  the  vending  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  by  that  means  increasing  the  facilities  for  their 
sale :  "  I  am  aware  of  the  law,  but  am  decidedly  hostile 
to  the  revenue  acting  upon  it — the  interest  of  which  is^  to 
facilitate  the  sale  of  spirits  under  proper  regulations.^^ 

In  1803,  the  recorder  of  Dublin,  in  his  examination  before 
the  Privy  Council,  (after  the  partial  insurrection  which  took 
place  that  year,)  made  some  remark  on  the  consequences 
of  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  Its  importance 
to  the  revenue  was  urged,  "  Of  what  use^^  he  replied^  "  is 
thai  revenue^  if  it  produces  an  insurrection  every  twenty  or 
thirty  years'"* 

The  consideration  of  this  important  subject  leads  to  a 
general  inquiry  into  the  real  sources  of  national  prosperity. 
The  accumulation  of  what  is  called  wealthy  certainly  does 
not  constitute  national  prosperity.  Industry  and  health  are 
essential  to  the  acquisition  of  riches.  These  qualifications 
moreover,  are,  in  a  great  degree,  dependant  on  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  or  skill.  In  addil  Ion  to  which,  man* 
kind  are  endowed  with  feelings  termed  motives^  which  spur 
them  on  in  their  various  enterprises.  National  prosperity 
also  more  or  less  depends  on  other  causes  which  may  sub- 
sequently come  under  our  consideration,  such  as  security 

*  But  a  few  months  has  elapsed  since  these  remarks  were  penned,  and  in 
that  period,  more  than  a  million  of  Irishmen  have  pledged  themselves  to 
abstain  from  all  intoxicating  drinks,  and  not  100  have  as  yet  been  known  to 
break  it !  But  a  year  ago,  and  Ireland  consumed  23,000,000  gallons  of  ar- 
dent spirits  annually,  at  an  expense  of  $40,000^000.  She  had  40,000  spirit- 
shops,  and  2,500,000  of  her  innabitants  were  without  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. But  a  revolution  has  taken  place,  such  as  is  unknown  in  the  annals 
of  time — a  nation  has  literally  been  born  in  a  day.  The  Rev.  Theobald 
Mathew,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  has  been  the  honoured  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  Providence  of  working  this  mighty  change.  Within  a  few  weeks, 
76,000  in  Limerick,  60,000  in  Dublin,  50,000  at  Gort,  12,000  at  Tullee,  60,000 
at  Wexford,  received  the  pledge,  and  so  on  in  proportion  through  the  prin- 
cipal  cities  of  Ireland.  To  show  that  the  plcdee  is  not  easily  violated, 
Father  Mathew  lately  stated  in  a  speech  in  Dublin,  that  at  the  races  at 
Thurles,  a  gentleman  went  round  tne  course  with  a  purse  containing  30 
sovereigns,  and  offered  it  to  any  tee-totaller  who  would  break  his  pledge,  but 
no  person  could  be  found  to  do  it. 

Those  best  acquainted  with  the  Irish  character,  predict  that  the  reforma- 
tion will  be  thorough  and  permaneiii    Am.  £d. 
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of  property y  when  acquired,  and  the  possession  of  individ- 
ual and  national  freedom.  All  of  these  exercise  greater  or 
less  degrees  of  influence  on  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  nations,  and  form  an  interesting  as  well  as  important 
suhject  of  investigation. 

1.  Jfational  Industry  a7id  Wealth. 

Intemperance  has  ever  heen  ruinous  in  its  consequences 
to  national  industry.  On  careful  investigation,  it  will  be 
found 'that  national  idleness  and  poverty  have  been  the 
uniform  concomitants  of  free  indulgence  in  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.*  The  injurious  effects  of  intemperance 
on  industry  were  found  by  the  late  Parliamentary  investi- 
gation to  be  "  extinction  of  disposition  for  practising  any 
useful  art  or  industrious  occupation.^'*  Such  indeed  will  be 
found  to  be  the  universal  tendency  of  this  vice.  Those 
who  indulge  in  strong  drink,  have  little  inclination,  or  even 
capacity  for  improvement.  Selfishness  and  apathy  pre- 
dominate in  the  character  of  the  drunkard,  and  feelings  of 
amendment,  however  frequently  they  may  arise,  are  quick- 
ly dissipated  in  the  love  of  sensual  gratification. 

Loss  of  time  is  another  lamentable  result  of  indulgence 
in  intoxicating  liquors.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
amount  and  value  of  this  loss.  Time  is  the  means  by  which 
labour  can  be  accomplished,  and  money  earned,  and  is 
therefore  the  loss  of  labour  and  of  wealth. 

A  medical  writer  in  the  "  Christian  Observer,"  has  made 
some  calculations,  by  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
drinking  of  one  glass  of  wine  only  in  a  day,  is  attended,  on 
an  average,  with  the  loss  of  one  hour  of  time.  If  it  were 
possible  to  calculate  the  value  of  all  the  loss  of  time  thus 
occasioned,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  amount 
to  a  sum  sujfficient  to  prevent  much,  if  not  the  whole  of  the 
poverty  which  at  present  exists  in  the  land. 

Loss  of  labour  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  vice  of 
intemperance.  Wealth  has  been  said,  by  an  eminent  wri- 
ter, to  consist  of  all  that  man  desires  as  useful  or  delightful 

*  Drunkenness  is  the  parent  of  idleness  j  for  no  man  can  apply  himself  to 
the  business  of  his  trade^  either  while  he  is  drinking,  or  when  he  is  drank. 
Part  of  his  time  is  spent  m  jollity,  and  part  in  imbecility ;  when  he  is  amidst 
his  companions,  he  is  too  gay  to  think  of  the  consequences  of  neglecting^  his 
employment,  and  wheci  he  has  overburdened  his  stomach  with  liquor,  he  is 
too  feeble  and  too  stupid  to  foilow  it.  Poverty  is  the  offspring  of  idlenes8| 
as  idleness  of  drunkenness ;  the  drunkard's  work  is  little,  and  his  expenses 
are  great,  and  therefore  he  must  soon  see  his  family  distressed,  and  his 
substance  reduced  to  nothing. — Johnson^s  Debate*^  1742-3. 
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to  him.*  Labour  is  especially  the  property  of  the  work- 
ingman  ;  everything,  therefore,  which  injures  this  property, 
must  very  greatly  impair  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes.-f  Intemperance  not  only  causes  positive  loss  of 
time,  but  induces  physical  debility,  and  renders  its  victims 
unfit  for  active  and  continued  exertion.  "  The  loss  of  pro- 
ductive labour,  in  every  department  of  occupation,  through 
intemperance,  is  equal  to  one  day  in  six  throughout  the 
kingdom,  or  to  one  million  pounds  sterling  out  of  every 
six  that  are  produced ;"  this,  however,  appears  to  be  a 
small  portion  only  of  the  actual  loss  which  the  nation  sus- 
tains from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  an  amount, 
which,  from  a  moderate  calculation,  "  may  be  fairly  esti- 
mated at  little  short  of  fifty  million  pounds  sterling  per 
annum."J 

Loss  of  capital  is  another  result  of  intemperance.  Cap- 
ital, or  rather  money,  is  the  proceeds  or  fruit  of  labour. 
"  Labour  was  the  first  price,  the  original  purchase-money 
which  was  paid  for  all  things  ;  it  was  neither  by  gold,  nor 
by  silver,  but  by  labour,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world 
was  originally  purchased."§  Labour  procures  wealth,  but 
economy  increases  it. 

Capital  is  that  by  which  mankind  lay  the  foundation  of 
additional  wealth.  The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  with 
few  exceptions,  prevents  the  accumulation  of  capital.  To 
the  poor  man  capital  is  in  particular  to  be  desired,  as  a 

*  Lord  Lauderdale's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Public  Wealth, 
chap.  it. 

t  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  Temperance  Reformation  in  thi« 
country,  in  1828,  the  annual  cost  of  the  intoxicating  liquids  consumed, 
was  estimated  by  good  judges  to  amount  to  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  If  to  this  be  added,  the  taxes  and  expenditures,  consequent  on  their 
use,  the  expense  incurred  annually  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  must  have 
reached  150  millions  of  dollars.  This  has  probably  been  reduced  more  than 
two-thirds  J  with  a  correspondent  diminution  of  crime,  poverty,  and  suffering. 
According  to  the  certificates  of  the  clerks  of  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  the 
fifty-five  counties  in  the  state  of  New  York,  as  published  by  Mr.  Chipman. 
there  was  raised  by  county  tax  for  the  support  of  pauperism  and  criminal 
justice,  six  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand,  seven  tiundred  and  eighty-five 
dollars  ;  four-fifths  of  which  was  ascertained  to  be  attributed  to  intemper- 
ance. At  this,  rate,  the  tax  for  the  whole  United  States  would  amount  to 
four  millions  of  dollars  annually,  exclusive  of  town  paupers,  and  private 
charity  to  drunken  paupers,  and  their  helpless  wives  and  children :  nor  does 
it  include  state  prisons,  houses  of  refuge,  orphan  asylums,  &c.  The  sums 
appropriated  from  the  public  treasury  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  what  is 
given  m  private  charity.  And  after  all,  we  can  never  estimate  the  amount  of 
wretchedness,  disease,  poverty,  and  death  occasioned  by  alcohol ;  and  were 
the  sum  total  to  be  stated,  probably  but  few  persons  would  be  found  to  be- 
lieve if* — Am.  Ed. 

f  Parliamentary  Report,  p.  5,  6. 

§  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations." 
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means  of  elevating  his  condition  in  life.  If  the  drunkard 
has  at  times  an  inclination  to  increase  his  worldly  posses- 
sions, his  general  improvidence  deprives  him  of  those  ad- 
vantages which  he  would  otherwise  possess.* 

Loss  of  employment  is  a  common  efiect  of  intemperate 
hahits,  and  operates  in  various  ways  in  producing  national 
poverty  and  distress.  Crime  is  the  frequent  result  of  pov- 
erty, occasioned  hy  intemperance.  In  a  vitiated  state  of 
the  morals,  the  means  of  enjoyment  are  too  generally  at- 
tained hy  unlawful  expedients.f 

The  loss  of  skill  and  intellect  will  subsequently  be  taken 
into  consideration  as  materially  influencing  national  wel- 
fare. All  of  these  causes,  not  to  mention  others  of  minor 
importance,  are  mutually  connected  and  inseparable  in 
their  general  results. 

The  past  and  present  experience  of  nations,  fully  testifies 
the  correctness  of  the  facts  and  views  here  advanced.  The 
present  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  forms  a 
striking  instance.  The  city  of  Tomsk  has  a  population  of 
about  eleven  thousand,  and  is  thus  described  by  a  recent 
traveller :  "  With  few  exceptions,  the  city  is  very  mean, 
and  the  inhabitants  wretchedly  poor ;  the  natural  indolence 
of  the  people,  and  their  being  greatly  addicttd  to  drunken- 
ness^ tending,  of  course,  to  increase  the  evil ;  for  every 
sensible  man  knows,  that  strong  drink,  instead  of  drown- 
ing the  ills  of  life,  only  adds  to  them,  and  is  in  itself  the 
greatest  evil  of  all,  because  it  leads  to  so  many  others. 
Throughout  every  part  of  Siberia,  the  evil  is  prevalent,  but 
in  Tomsk  it  is  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  spirituous  liquors  being  made  in.  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  forming  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
commerce.  Though  greatly  fatigued,  and  in  need  of  rest, 
the  wretchedness  of  the  place  made  us  glad  to  pursue  our 
dreary  joumey."J 

*  The  improvidence  of  the  Encrlish  operatiTe  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh 
teenth  century,  is  thus  described  by  De  Foe.  The  description  is  e<^ually  ap- 
plicable in  the  present  day :  ''  They  are  the  most  lazy-dUigeni  nation  in  the 
world.  There  is  nothing  more  frequent  than  for  an  l^iglishman  to  work  till 
he  has  ^ot  his  pockets  full  of  money,  and  then  to  go  and  be  idle,  or  perhaps 
drink,  till  it  is  all  gone.  I  once  paid  six  or  seven  men  together  on  a  Saturday 
night,  the  least  ten  shillings,  and  some  thirty  shillings,  for  work,  and  have 
seen  them  go  with  it  directly  to  the  alehouse,  be  there  till  Monday,  spend 
It  every  penny,  and  run  in  debt  to  boot,  though  all  of  them  had  wives  and 
children.    From  hence  comes  poverty,  parish  charges  and  beggary.'' 

t  Dr.  Crumpe,  of  Dublin  (1793,)  s]>eaks  of  intemperance  as  one  of  the 
"most  serious  obstructions  to  industry  and  employment." — Eiwy  onth§ 
Best  Means  of  Providing  Employment  for  the  People 

X  Travels  in  Asia,  by  Captain  Blisset,  R.N.p  124 
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Dr.  Pococke  makes  a  similar  observation  on  the  island 
of  Samos,  in  Greece,  "  The  people  in  Samos  are  much 
given  to  revelling  and  drunkenness,  and  are  very  poor."* 

Similar  illustrations  might  be  multiplied,  almost  to  any 
extent :  so  universally  will  it  be  found,  that  poverty  ana 
distress  eocist  in  all  nations^  in  proportion  to  the  facilities 
afforded  for  the  sale  and  consumption  of  intoxicating 
itquors. 

An  individual  of  considerable  experience  remarks,  that 
if  the  government  of  Great  Britain  knew,  or  had  materials 
to  calculate  the  loss  which  the  general  revenue  of  the  state 
suffers,  by  the  comparatively  small  sums  produced  by  licen- 
ses, they  would  raise  the  annual  sum  so  high,  as  to  shut  up 
half  the  public  houses  now  open  in  the  kingdom.  The  dif- 
ference, he  further  remarks,  between  parishes  abounding 
with  alehouses,  and  those  which  have  none,  is  great  to  an 
incalculable  amount,  in  point  of  industry,  of  moral  conduct, 
sobriety,  attendance  on  divine  service,  above  all,  family 
comfort,  and  eventually  of  population ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  whole,  of  habitual  contentment,  submission 
and  attachment  to  the  government  under  which  they  live. 
It  is  an  observation  which  has  been  repeated  to  me,  con- 
cludes the  gentleman  alluded  to,  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  such  variety  of  instances  given,  all  tending  to  the 
same  result,  that  the  fact  is  established  beyond  controver- 
sy— multiplied  alehouses  are  multiplied  temptations,^ 

These  facts  and  conclusions  are  not  confined  to  a  town 
or  a  nation,  but  are  the  results  of  general  investigation. 
Oliver  Goldsmith  states  the  following  to  be  the  result  of 
his  own  widely  extended  experience :  "  In  all  the  towns  and 
countries  I  have  seen,  I  n6ver  saw  a  city  or  village  yet, 
whose  miseries  were  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
its  public  houses.  '  In  Rotterdam,  you  may  go  through 
eight  or  ten  streets  without  finding  a  public  house ;  in 
AntwerJ),  almost  every  second  house  seems  an  alehouse. 
In  the  one  city,  all  wears  the  appearance  of  happiness  and 
warm  afHuence ;  in  the  other,  the  young  fellows  walk  about 
the  street  in  shabby  finery,  their  fathers  sit  at  the  door 
darning  and  knitting  stockings,  while  their  ports  are  filled 
with  dunghills." 

Uncleanliness  and  filth  invariably  accompany  the  pover- 
ty which  results  from  intemperance  ;  hence  arise  other  in- 
jurious consequences  afiecting  the  health  and  comfort  of 

•  Pococke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  29,  folio  edition. 

t  Inqmry  into  the  State  of  the  Lower  Classes,  in  a  Letter  to  William  Wil- 
berforce,  Esq.,  M.P.,  by  Arthur  Young,  FJl.S.    Dublin,  1798,  p.  30. 
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the  inhabitants.  The  "  good  old  timts*'*  of  England  have 
been  eulogised  for  the  superior  advantages  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  afforded  to  the  poor ;  but  we  have  already 
i^een  that  the  habits  of  our  ancestors  were  characterized  by 
more  or  less  intemperance,  the  effects  of  which  were  dis- 
played in  general  poverty  and  distress.  In  the  third  of 
Henry  VIII.  c.  8,  it  is  remarked  that  ^'  Most  cities,  boroughs, 
and  towns  corporate,  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  were  no 
longer  inhabited  by  merchants  and  men  of  substance,  but 
principally  by  brewers^  vintners^  fishmongers,  and  other 
victuallers."  The  poor  were  badly  clothed,  resided  in 
miserable  hovels,  and  principally  lived  on  rye  or  oat  bread ; 
£md  Harrison  affirms^  that  seventy4wo  thousand  great  and 
petty  thieves  were  put  to  death  during  that  reign. 

Whether  reference  be  made  to  ancient  or  to  modem 
times,  the  same  alarming  consequences  of  intemperance 
are  found  to  exist,  and  these  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  condition  of 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  as  re- 
cently described  by  a  philanthropic  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  forms  an  example  in  point.  "  The  island  of 
Bolabola,  is  one  that  has  suffered  most  of  any,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  spirits,  as  it  has  caused  the  people  to  distil  their 
bread  fruit,  and  every  kind  of  food  capable  of  producing 
spirit.  /  can  never  forget  the  abject  wretched  Me  of  these 
peophy  with  scarcely  rags  to  cover  them,  in  want  of  every* 
things  and  nothing  to  purchase  with  ;  everything  consumed 
in  buying  or  converting  into  spirits  ;  and  the  famished  ap- 
pearance of  the  more  than  half  naked  children  who  abound, 
will  long  retain  a  place  in  my  memory,  in  that  love  which 
must  ever  intercede  on  behalf,  and  plead  the  cause  of  suf- 
fering humanity."* 

The  effects  of  intemperance  in  producing  national  pov- 
erty, are  fearfully  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Ireland. 
That  country  is  peculiarly  favoured  in  regard  to  situation, 
climate,  soil,  and  every  other  circumstance  necessary  for 
attaining  national  prosperity.  Ireland,  however,  exhibits 
more  poverty  and  more  abject  misery  of  every  description, 
as  weU  as  greater  debasement  of  moral  feeling,  than  any 
other  similarly  circumstanced  nation  in  the  world.  The 
surprise  which  otherwise  might  be  created  by  this  state- 
ment wiU  cease,  when  it  is  known  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land annually  consume  not  less  than  23,300,000  gallons  of 

*  Letters  and  Journal  of  Daniel  Wheeler,  during  a  Visit  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands 
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ardent  spirits.    At  an  average  price  of  seven  shillings  pei 
gallon,  this  would  yield  no  less  than  £8,000,000. 

From  the  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  "  In 
quiry  into  the  state  of  the  Irish  Poor,"  it  appears,  thai 
there  are  in  Ireland,  not  less  than  585,000  men  out  of 
work,  and  therefore  in  distress,  during^  thirty  weeks  of  the 
year ;  and  the  number  of  women  and  children,  aged  and 
sick  persons  dependant  on  these,  is  estimated  at  1,800,000, 
making  a  total  of  2,385,000  persons  dependant  on  charita- 
ble aid,  or  else  on  depredations  upon  their  neighbour's 
property,  for  thirty  weeks  of  the  year.  The  greater  part 
of  this  unparalleled  poverty,  may  be  attributed  to  indul- 
gence in  spirituous  liquors.  It  has  been  estimated,  that  the 
average  expenditure  of  money  on  whiskey  in  Ireland,  for 
the  last  ten  years,  amounts  to  no  less  a  sum  than  JC6,300,- 
000;  this  sum,  would  support  during  the  year  230,000 
families,  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  day 
for  each  family.  How  much  comfort  and  happiness  would 
be  secured  by  the  people  of  that  unfortunate  part  of  the 
British  empire,  abstaining  from  so  pernicious  a  poison! 
Of  late  years,  many  very  interesting  statistical  facts  have 
been  collected,  concerning  the  effects  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors in  producing  national  poverty.  At  a  moderate  cal- 
culation, it  appears,  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  pov- 
erty existing  in  our  nation,  arises  from  this  fruitful  source 
of  indigence  and  distress.*  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  deep 
regret,  that  so  large  an  amount  of  distress  should  be  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  an  article  purely  luxurious  in  its  na- 
ture. Such,  however,  is  the  fatality  of  mankind,  that  an 
evil  which  has  ever  afflicted  human  beings  in  the  direst 
form,  is  not  only  voluntarily  allowed  to  exist  to  an  unlim- 
ited extent,  but  its  use  is  absolutely  fostered  and  encoui- 
aged  in  the  most  efiectual  manner.  In  England  alone,  the 
poor-rate  returns  of  1832  state,  that  Je7,036,968  were  ex- 
pended for  the  relief  of  the  poor !  A  large  proportion  of 
this  poverty  is  well  known  to  arise  from  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  They  paralyze  the  sinews  of  industry, 
clothe  their  infatuated  victims  with  rags,  and  cast  them 
upon  the  commiseration  and  charity  of  the  sober  and  in- 
dustrious portions  of  society. 

A  very  alarming  loss  of  wealth  arises  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  immense  quantity  of  nutritious  grain  in  the  manu- 
facture of  intoxicating  liquors.     It  is  ascertained,  from 

•  Appendix. — lutemperance  ana  Poverty. 
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official  documents,  that  not  less  than  forty-five  millions  of 
bushels  of  malt  are  annually  consumed  in  this  process,  for 
the  production  of  which,  more  than  a  million  of  acres  of 
land  is  required.    Hence,  the  nutritious  produce  of  a  mil^ 
lion  of  acres  of  Isind,  is  not  only  lost  to  the  ncttion,  but  con" 
vtrted  into  a  source  of  incalculable  human  misery  and  dis' 
tress.     The  immorality  of  this  practice  is  thus  adverted  to 
by  a  celebrated  moral  philosopher : — "  From  reason  or 
revelation,  or  from  both  together,  it  appears  to  be  God  Al- 
mighty's intention,  that  the  productions  of  the  earth  should 
be  applied  to  the  sustentation  of  human  life  ;  consequently, 
all  v^aste  and  misapplication  of  these  productions  is  con- 
trary to  the  divine  intention  and  will,  and  therefore  wrong, 
for  the  same  reason  that  any  other  crime  is  so :  such  as 
destroying,  or  suffering  to  perish,  great  part  of  an  article 
of  human  provision,  in  order  to  enhance  the  price  of  the 
remainder  ;  or  diminishing  the  breed  of  animals,  by  a  wan- 
ton or  improvident  consumption  of  the  young.     To  this 
head  may  also  be  referred  what  is  the  same  evil  in  a 
smaller  way,  the  expending  of  human  food  on  superfluous 
dogs  or  horses ;  and  lastly,  the  reducing  the  quantity^  in 
order  to  alter  the  quality,  and  to  alter  it  generally  for  the 
worse,  as  the  distillaiion  of  spirits  from  corn^* 

Strangely  deluded  indeed  are  those  legislators,  who 
view  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  source  of  national  prosperity.  The  destruction 
of  grain  alone,  independently  of  the  serious  evils  arising 
from  intemperance,  doubtless  more  than  preponderates 
over  any  benefit  derived  from  a  system  so  manifestly  im- 
moral in  its  nature  and  tendency.  The  Report  of  the  late 
Parliamentary  Inquiry  on  Drunkenness,  among  other  inju- 
tious  results  of  the  drinking  system,  includes,  "  The  de- 
struction of  an  immense  amount  of  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious grain,  given  by  a  bountiful  Providence  for  the  food 
of  man,  which  is  now  converted  by  distillation  into  a  poi- 
son;" and  after  looking  to  the  acknowledged  fact,  that 
spirituous  liquors  "  are  always,,  in  every  case,  and  to  the 
smallest  extent,  deleterious,  pernicious,  or  destructive, 
according  to  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  taken  into 
the  system,"  the  Report  adds,  "  so  that  not  only  an  im- 
mense amount  of  human  food  is  destroyed,  while  thou- 
sands are  inadequately  fed ;  but  this  food  is  destroyed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  injure  greatly  the  agricultural  produ- 

•  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy. 
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eers  tbemselves ;  for  whose  grain,  but  for  this  perverted 
and  mistaken  use  of  it,  there  would  be  more  than  twice 
the  demand  for  the  use  of  the  now  scantily  fed  people, 
who  would  then  have  healthy  appetites  to  consume,  and 
improved  means  to  purchase  nutriment  for  themselves  and 
^hudren,  in  ^ain,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  varied  pro« 
duct  ions  of  the  earth."* 

Security  of  property,  in  a  national  as  well  as  individual 
point  of  view,  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  The 
safety  of  property,  as  well  as  human  life  on  sea  and  on 
land,  is  peculiarly  endangered  by  the  use  of  strong  drink. 
The  recent  parliamentary  investigation,  on  the  cause  of 
shipwreck,  shows  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  acci- 
dents which  occur  at  sea,  arise  from  the  presence  of  tn- 
ioxiccding  liquors  on  hoard  the  vessels.^  The  actual  an- 
nual average  loss  by  means  of  shipwrecks,  was  shown  to 
amount  to  no  less  than  JS2,836,666  ;  an  amount  which  cer- 
tainly falls  short  of  the  reality.  At  least  iwo4hirds  of  this 
loss  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  attributed  to  intempe- 
rance. Some  of  these  instances,  are  too  recent  and  too 
awful  in  their  consequences  to  be  forgotten.  The  narra- 
tives of  them  contain  most  heart-rending  descriptions  of 
loss  of  life  and  property,  which  would  not  have  occurred, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  the  accursed  thing.||| 

The  loss  of  property  on  land  from  the  same  cause  is  too 
extensive  to  be  accurately  estimated.  Not  a  day  passes, 
but  instances  are  recorded  oi  accidents  to  property,  origi- 
nating in  the  vice  of  intemperance.  Its  safety  is  rendered 
at  all  times  uncertain  by  the  great  number  of  evil  and 
wicked  persons  who  infest  the  land.  Riots  of  the  most 
fearful  character  arising  from  the  same  prolific  source,  are 

*  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Drankenness,  p.  6. 

t  Appendix.    Intemperance  and  Destruction  of  Property  on  the  Sea. 

{  So  folly  convinced,  were  the  board  of  underwriters  of  this  city,  of  the 
immense  losses  occasioned  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  at  sea,  that  in 
October,  1834,  they  obligated  themselves  to  refund  fi,v€  per  cent,  of  the  jpte* 
miums  collected  on  such  ships,  as  were  navigated  without  using  ardent 
spirits  on  board  ;  and  since  that  time  many  of  the  insurance  companies  at 
the  west,  have  s^eed  to  return  ten  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  collected  un- 
der like  circumstances.  The  same  practice,  it  is  understood,  has  been  in- 
troduced into  other  countries,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Delavan. 
When  we  think  of  the  immense  sacrifice  of  life  on  our  waters  by  steamboat 
accidentt— of  the  fate  of  the  Ben.  Sherrod,  the  Home,  the  Moselle,  the  Pu- 
hudu,  the  Lexington,  &c.,  we  are  lost  in  astonishment,  thut  no  legislative 
measures  have  l^en  adopted  in  reference  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
on  board  of  such  vessels,  when  it  is  apjmrent  that  these  have  occasioned 
more  accidents,  than  any  defect  in  construction,  or  navigation  of  the  ve«. 
tela  themselves.    Ax.  £d. 
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not  uncommon  in  this  country,  whereby  a  large  amount 
of  property  has  been  irrecoverably  destroyed.* 

From  wnaf  has  been  stated,  it  will  appear,  that  commer- 
cial activity  and  success  are  materially  obstructed  by  the 
use  of  strong  drink.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  investi- 
gation was  directed  to  this  suQect,  the  result  of  which 
was,  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  industry  and  com- 
merce were  seriously  injured  by  the  intemperate  habits  of 
the  people.  A  parliamentary  petition  from  Bristol,  in  the 
year  1750,  states,  ^'  that  the  bad  effects  of  spirituous  li- 
quors, had  become  apparent  in  the  destruction  of  the  moral 
and  social  habits  of  the  people  :"  corrupting  their  morals, 
and  rendering  them  indolent  and  incapable  of  laborious  or 
manly  employments,"  &c.  The  merchants  of  Bristol  add, 
that  even  ''  commerce  was  injured"  by  them,  and  strongly 
caU  for  legislative  interference.  Other  petitions  at  the 
same  period  assert,  that  the  consequences  of  the  general 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  were  '^  idleness  and  aversion  to 
industry,"  "enervating  the  powers  of  body  and  mind 
among  the  labouring  classes,  and  rendering  them  unfit 
alike  for  the  service  of  God,  or  their  fellow-creatures."! 

Similar  effects  were  observed  in  a  still  greater  degree 
in  Ireland.  That  unfortunate  country,  indeed,  was  in 
danger  of  utter  degradation  and  ruin,  as  a  commercial  and 
industrious  nation.  The  petitions  at  the  period  referred  to, 
were  filled  with  expressions  of  dread  «t  the  alarming  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  liquors.  These  direful  effects  were 
experienced  in  all  conditions  of  life,  both  among  the  agricul- 
tural population,  and  those  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits. 
In  1764,  a  petition  was  presented  from  the  corporation  of 
Sheermen  and  Dyers,  complaining  of  the  decay  of  silken 
and  woollen  manufactures,  and  attributing  it  to  the  en- 
larged facilities  afforded  for  intemperance,  by  the  daily 
increasing  number  of  places  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  in  that  part  of  the  city  where  those  manufactures 
were  carried  on,  "  whereby  a  ready  opportunity  was  offered 
to  the  journeymen  and  servants  concerned  therein,  to 
make  too  free  a  use  of  spirits,  by  which  they  were  fre- 
quently rendered  incapable  for  a  great  part  of  their  time, 
from  following  their  occupations,  to  the  manifest  injury, 
not  only  of  themselves  and  their  families,  but  of  the 
public  j"  and  expressing  their  apprehension,  "  that  if  a 
speedy  stop  was  not  put  to  this  growing  evil,  several  very 

•  Appendix.    Intemperance  aid  Destruction  of  Property  on  the  Sea. 
t  English  Commmir'  Journal,  vol.  ixvi.  p  54. 
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valuable  manufactures  would  be  lost,  and  the  greatest 
poverty  and  distress,  with  many  other  evils,  introduced 
among  those  who  ought  to  be  their  riches  and  defence/'* 
The  woollen,  linen,  and  silken  manufacturers  stated  the 
same  reason  to  be  '^  a  great  cause  of  the  decay  of  trade^  as 
the  working  people  were  become  idle  and  dissolute  \  and, 
as  they  did  not  work  above  half  their  time,  and  were  under 
the  necessity  of  entering  into  unlawful  combinations  to 
enhance  the  price  of  labour,  which  prevented  the  petition- 
ers from  bringing  their  manufactures  to  market  on  proper 
terms."  The  weavers  of  Dublin  were  alarmed  at  the  same 
evils,  for  in  a  petition  which  they  forwarded  to  the  Irish 
Parliament,  they  set  forth  the-  decay  of  trade,  and  at- 
tributed it  to  the  increase  of  spirit-shops  in  those  parts  of 
the  city  where  the  manufacturers  resided,  whereby  the 
temptation  was  always  before  them^  to  free  indulgence  in  the 
use  of  spirits.  In  consequence  of  thiSy  they  seldom  worked 
on  Monday^  but  entered  into  combinations  to  make  good 
their  sloth  and  extravagance.  "  That  the  spirit  of  industry, 
decency  in  dwelling  and  apparel,  which  formerly  obtained 
among  them,  was  almost  eradicated,  and  in  place  thereof, 
idleness,  filth,  and  nastiness,  in  every  circumstance  of  life^ 
with  an  unbounded  licentiousness  of  manners,  which  had 
produced  the  most  dangerous  riots  and  disorders,  and  it 
was  feared  would  produce  disorders  more  fatal  to  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  metropolis."! 

The  Parliamentary  Investigation  which  followed,  fully 
substantiated  the  truth  of  these  petitions,  and  alleged  that 
the  "  decay  of  manufactures  was  principally  to  be  attributed 
to  the  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors."- 

These  illustrations  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  but  they 
are  amply  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  pernicious  influence  of 
intemperance  in  obstructing  commercial  activity  and  en- 
terprise. The  injuries  inflicted  by  intemperance  on  the 
industry  and  wealth  of  nations,  however,  will  be  more 
distinctly  seen,  when  contrasted  with  the  results  of  national 
sobriety,  of  which  some  pleasing  instances  are  here  adduced. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  relates  as  an  interesting  and  important 
fact,  that  during  the  period  when  the  distilleries  were 
stopped  in  1796  and  1797,  although  bread  and  every  neces- 
sary of  life  was  considerably  higher  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  poor  in  that  quarter  of  the  town  where 

•  Irish  Commons'  Journal,  vol.  r.i.  p.  307. 
t  Irish  Ck>mmon8'  Journal,  yoI.  vii.  p.  30$ 
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the  chief  part  resided,  were  apparently  more  comfortahle, 
paid  their  rents  more  regularly,  and  were  better  fed,  than 
at  any  period  for  some  years  before,  even  although  they 
had  not  the  benefit  of  the  extensive  charities  which  were 
distributed  in  1795.  "This,"  he  remarks,  "can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  their  being  denied  the  indulgence  of  gin ; 
which  had  become  in  a  great  measure  inaccessible  from 
its  very  high  price.  It  may  fairly  be  concluded,  that  the 
money  formerly  spent  in  this  imprudent  manner,  had  been 
applied  in  the  purchase  of  provisions,  and  other  neces- 
saries, to  the  amount  of  some  hundred  thousand  pounds."* 

Contrast  this  pleasing  statement  with  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  1732,  and  which  may,  in  some  degree,  illus- 
trate their  circumstances,  at  a  period,  when  indulgence  in 
strong  drink  was  so  general.  "  Throughout  the  Bills  of 
Mortality,  the  poor  housekeepers  have  not  one  quarter  of 
the  household  goods  they  used  to  have ;  and  small  farmers, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  can  scarce  show  a  clean 
suit  of  clothes  to  go  to  church."! 

In  Ireland,  a  temporary  prohibition  of  distillation,  oc- 
casioned by  a  scarcity  of  corn,  and  consequent  diminished 
consumption  of  spirituous  liquors  was  attended  with  similar 
beneficial  results.  Although  the  price  of  provisions  was 
high,  and  consequently  a  certain  amount  of  distress  more 
or  less  prevailing  in  such  years,  "  the  populodion  of  Ire^ 
land  was  enabled  to  consume  a  greaier  quantity  of  articles' 
of  luxury  and  comfort  than  in  years  of  absolute  plenty. ^^i 

A  recent  writer  makes  the  following  statement  concern- 
ing America : — 

"  This  temperance  reform  in  the  United  States,  is  the 
greatest  moral  and  intellectual  reformation  that  ever  took 
place  in  the  same  time^  in  the  world.  In  the  country^  we 
know  the  fact  to  be  so ;  in  the  cities,  the  same  progress 
has  not  been  made,  nor  do  they  appear  to  keep  pace  with 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  country."  The  same  writer, 
after  eulogising  the  spirit  and  result  of  the  temperance 
reformation,  adds — "  It  is  the  temperance  reform^  that  is  one 
great  cause  of  the  present  unparalleled  increase  in  the  wealth 
of  the  country^  which  people  are  so  much  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for.  It  will  lead  the  people  to  think  about  all  their 
immoral  and  wasteful  habits."§ 

•  Colquhoun  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  1800. 

f  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  603,  (1732.) 

I  Inquiry  into  the  Influence  of  Ardent  Spirits  in  Ireland,  1S30,  p.  102. 

$  Public  and  Private  Economy  by  Th«odor«  &5dgwick,  p.  1T7.  «ew  Toriu 
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These  facts  cannot  fail  to  excite  deep  attention  on  the 
part  of  those  who  feel  interested  in  our  national  pros- 
perity. Industry,  commerce,  and  consequently  wealth, 
have  been  seen  to'  be  in  a  great  measure  influenced  by  the 
consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  removal  there- 
fore of  this  fearful  obstacle  to  national  improvement, 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  and  would 
seciire  to  our  country  an  amount  of  blessing,  which  it  has 
seldom  or  never  before  experienced.  Amonj^  other  prob- 
able benefits  which  would  be  derived  from  a  measure  of 
this  kind,  would  be  a  state  of  commercial  prosperity  suf- 
ficient to  find  work  for  every  unemployed  man  in  the  king- 
dom. The  destitute  poor  would  acquire  a  taste  for  the 
conveniences  of  life,  together  with  the  means  of  procuring 
them.  The  fifty  millions  of  pounds  now  annually  (worse 
than)  wasted  in  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
useful  articles,  and  thus  a  mighty  impulse  imparted  to 
trade.  That  the  observations  now  advanced  are  not 
visionary  in  their  character,  may  be  seen  from  the  data 
which  have  already  been  given,  and  from  numerous  in- 
stances of  benefit  which  have  attended  recent  reformations 
on  a  less  enlarged  scale.  An  eminent  political  economist 
has  stated  that,  it  is  to  the  desire  to  rise  in  the  world,  to 
improve  our  condition,  and  to  obtain  a  constantly  increas- 
ing command  over  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life, 
that  society  has  been  indebted  for  improvement.*  The 
temperance  reformation  has  the  strongest  tendency  to  pro- 
mote this  object,  and  to  ameliorate  in  other  respects,  the 
social  and  moral  condition  of  the  world. 

%—KaHonal  Morals. 

The  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  morality 
of  a  nation,  has  been  much  the  same  in  every  clime  and 
among  every  people.  An  age  of  intemperance  has  been 
invariably  characterized  by  exhibitions  of  vice,  the  most 
disgusting  in  its  nature,  and  the  most  fearful  in  its  conse- 
quences. The  pages  of  sacred  and  profane  history  pre* 
sent  humiliating  examples  of  this  nature ;  and  those  in* 
stances,  have  been  found  to  be  more  or  less  injurious  in 
their  consequences,  in  proportion  to  the  consumption  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  The  condition  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  and  other  nations,  who  were  accustomed  to 


'  McCulloch's  Political  Economy, 
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indulge  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink,  exhibits  sufficient 
evidence  of  this  fact.  The  history  of  the  British  nation 
abounds  in  similar  examples,  striking  illustrations  of  which 
have  already  been  adduced. 

The  celebrated,  learned,  and  pious  Judge  Hale,  made 
the  following  statement  concerning  immorality  occasioned 
by  intemperance  in  his  time,  a  statement,  which  will  be 
found  to  describe  the  character  of  the  present  age : — 
"  The  places  of  judicature  which  I  have  long  held  in  this 
kingdom,  have  given  me  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
original  cause  of  most  of  the  enormities  that  have  been 
committed  for  the  space  of  near  twenty  years ;  and  by 
due  observation,  I  have  found,  that  if  the  murders  and 
manslaughters,  the  burglaries  and  robberies,  the  riots  and 
tumults,  the  adulteries,  fornications,  rapes  and  other  enor« 
mities,  that  have  happened  in  that  time,  were  divided  in 
five  parts,  four  of  them  have  been  the  issues  and  product 
of  excessive  drinking,  of  tavern  or  alehouse  meetings." 

Crime  increased  to  a  great  extent  during  the  unusually 
extensive  use  of  spirits  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century.  In  Ireland,  frequent  and  open  acts  of 
insubordination  resulted  from  the  same  cause.  During 
several  attempts  to  suppress  the  illicit  preparation  and 
sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  serious  riots  were  of  common 
occurrence.  The  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  investigate  the  subject,  states,  that  some  parts  of  Ire- 
land had  been  absolutely  disorganized  and  placed  in  oppo- 
sition, not  only  to  civil  authority,  but  to  the  military  force 
of  Government.  The  report  alluded  to,  proceeds  to  state, 
that  the  profits  to  be  obtained  from  the  evasion  of  the 
laws,  had  been  such  as  to  encourage  individuals  to  perse- 
vere in  these  desperate  pursuits,  notwithstanding  the  risk 
of  property  and  life  with  which  they  had  been  attended. 
At  this  period,  the  annual  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  in 
that  country,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, was  not  less  than  ten  millions  of  gallons  t 

In  1764,  the  Irish  Parliament,  among  other  evils  to 
which  it  adverted,  as  arising  from  the  general  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  stated,  in  a  resolution  which  passed  the  house, 
"  that  all  the  riots  and  combinations  of  late  so  frequent^  are 
to  be  principally  attributed  to  the  same  Ctttts«."* 

About  this  period,  in  the  examination  of  witnesses  be- 
fore the  "  Grand  Committee  of  Trade^^^  it  was  observed^ 

•  Irwh  Commons'  Jounal,  vol.  vii.  p.  310. 
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that  one  great  cause  of  the  idleness  of  the  people,  was  the 
too  great  use  of  spirituous  liquors;"  "that  it  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  riots  and  tumults  in  the  city  j  and 
that  the  people  did  not  seem  to  be  the  same  race  of  people 
they  were  twenty  years  ago.^^*  At  that  period  multitudes 
of  petitions  were  presented  hoth  to  the  Irish  and  English 
Parliaments,  setting  forth  the  immorality  and  crime  occa- 
sioned hy  the  use  of  strong  drink.f  The  effects  of  spirits 
in  producing  crime  and  acts  of  violence,  are  well  illus- 
trated hy  certain  circumstances  which  attended  the  insur- 
rection in  1798.  The  leaders  of  that  movement  (previ-- 
ously  to  the  breakinff  out  of  the  rebellion)  endeavoured 
by  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  "  United 
Irishmen"  from  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  fearing  lest 
they  would  break  out  into  acts  of  premature  violence.  In 
order  to  promote  this  object,  they  circulated  a  pledge  of 
abstinence  from  spirituous  drinks.  "When  the  necessary 
arrangements  had  been  completed,  these  restrictions  were 
removed,  and  in  the  years  1797  and  1798  (the  period  of 
the  rebellion)  the  consumption  of  spirits  was  nearly  one- 
fourth  greater  than  it  had  been  for  two  years  before,  or 
even  was  in  the  two  years  which  succeeded  its  failure.f 

The  safety  and  peace  of  New  South  Wales  was  jeopar- 
dized from  the  same  cause  toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  century.  For  a  considerable  time,  disorder  reigned 
in  that  part  "  through  the  culpable  dealings"  of  the  officers 
of  the  New  South  Wales  corps,  who  were  allowed  "  to  re- 
tail spirits,  their  dissolute  habits,  and  abuse  of  the  means 
entrusted  to  their  management,  rendering  the  resources 
of  Government  indirectly  subservient  to  their  own  private 
interests."  These,  according  to  Dr.  Lang,  "  entailed  ten 
thousand  sorrows  on  the  Colony."     Fearful  insubordina- 

*  £Tideiice  before  Irish  Commons,  Commons'  Jonmal,  vol.  z.  Appendix 
113. 

t  One  of  the  petitions  presented  in  1786^  represents  the  wretched  state 
of  the  people  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  the 
facilities  afforded  for  the  purchase  of  them  by  the  Legislature.  "  The 
temptation  being  offered  to  the  people  in  every  street  by  the  multitude  of 
dram>shops  and  public-houses,  licensed  for  thts  purpose,  they  soon  became 
vreak,  diseased,  and  disabled,  unfit  for  labour^  useless  to  the  state,  and 
burdensome  to  the  community  for  support,  which,  if  refused,  they  endeav- 
our to  obtain  by  theft,  or  robbery  j  that  the  petitioners  presume  to  appre- 
hend, that  whatever  revenue  may  arise  from  this  pra'^tice,  it  cannot  com- 
pensate the  loss  which  trade,  manufacture,  and  the  puolic  at  large  sustain. 


__.      ,  .p. 

X  Inquiry  into  the  influence  of  Spirituocs  Liquors,  p.  43  j  'also  Parluunen« 
tary  Reports,  1797. 
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tion  was  the  consequence  of  an  attempt  which  was  made 
to  put  an  end  to  this  pernicious  monopoly.  The  Governor 
was  in  the  most  daring  manner  put  under  arrest,  and  the 
lawful  Government  for  the  time  being,  suspended.  At 
that  period,  labour  and  the  necessaries  of  life  were  paid 
for  in  ardent  spirits,  and  this  mode  of  barter  was  adopted 
by  all  classes  in  lieu  of  currency.*  The  consumption  of 
spirituous  liquors  in  that  Colony,  at  the  present  period,  is 
fearful  in  the  extreme,  and  forms  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
its  improvement  and  success.f 

The  same  national  curse  has  proved  the  greatest  hin 
drance  to  moral  improvement,  and  the  most  fruitful  source 
of  demoralization  in  most  of  the  other  Colonies  belonging 
to  the  British  empire.  Reference,  in  particular,  may  be 
made  to  New  Zealand,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  British 
Guiana.  Concerning  the  former,  Mr.  Ellis,  the  mission- 
ary, states,  that  "  the  demoralization  and  impediments  to 
the  civilization  and  prosperity  of  the  people  that  have  re- 
sulted from  the  activity  of  foreign  traders  in  ardent  spir- 
its,  have  been  painful  in  the  extreme^"  adding,  that  in 
Tahiti  alone,  in  one  year,  the  sum  of  12,000  dollars  was 
expended  in  spirituous  liquors.  In  New  Zealand,  scenes 
of  drunkenness  are  of  daily,  and  even  hourly  occurrence  y 
and  the  immorality  occasioned  thereby,  is  m  the  highest 
degree  alarming.  Mr.  Williams,  the  missionary,  gives  it 
as  his  solemn  opinion,  that  European  intercourse  with 
these  savages,  has  been  with  few  exceptions,  "  decidedly 
detrimental,  both  in  a  moral  and  civil  point  of  view." 

"  In  British  Guiana,"  writes  a  valuable  journalist,  "  the 
Indian  population  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  diminish 
ing  ever  since  the  British  came  into  possession  of  tht 
colony,  and  especially  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 
This  diminution  is  attributed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  in 
creased  sale  of  rum,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  present^i 
distributed  by  the  British  Government,  which  has  made 
no  effort  whatever  to  convert  them  to  Christianity."J 
"  All  reports  agree,  in  stating,  that  these  tribes  have  been 
almost  wholly  neglected  and  retrograding,  and  without 
provision  for  their  moral  and  civil  improvement."} 

•  Dr.  Lang's  New  South  Wales. 

t  The  consumption  is  stated  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Colohist  News- 
paper, to  averase  not  less  than  five  gallons  and  a  quarter  per  annum*  to 
every  living  soiil  of  a  population  of  80,000,  including  women,  children  and 
convicts :  to  say  nothing  of  wine,  beer  and  cordials,  the  quantity  of  spirits 
vn  bond  at  that  time  being  no  less  than  422,526  gallons. 

%  Asiatic  Journal^  1837,  p.  90.  §  Ibid. 
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The  sam«  observations  will  apply  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  the  aborigines  of  New  Holland,  and  to  all  the 
savage  tribes,  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  any- 
wise connected  with  European  and  other  civilized  nations. 

An  appeal,  however,  need  not  be  made  to  foreign  na- 
tions for  evidence  of  the  demoralizing  efiects  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors.  Our  own,  unfortunately,  presents  too  many 
appaUing  examples.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  crime,  and 
every  other  species  of  immorality  which  exists  in  this 
kingdom,  may  be  directly  traced  to  this  cause  ;*  among 
which  may  be  included,  as  not  the  least  baneful  in  its  in- 
fluence, a  very  general  disregard  of  religious  principles. 
The  moral  and  religious  principles  of  a  nation  have  a  pow- 
erful efl^ect  upon  its  prosperity.  Where  there  is  no  sound 
morality  there  can  be  no  true  religion ;  and  a  nation  desti- 
tute of  both  morality  and  religion,  is  a  disgrace  to  human 
nature  and  an  enemy  to  God ! 

3.  J^ational  Inielltct  and  Education. 

The  progress  of  education  has  been  powerfully  impeded 
by  the  use  of  strong  drink.  This  department  of  our  in- 
quiry may  be  considered  either  in  regard  to  its  influence 
on  the  skill  of  a  community,  or  the  obstacle  which  it  pre- 
sents to  intellectual  and  literary  labours  and  to  scientific 
discovery. 

An  intimate  connexion  subsists  between  the  brain  and 
the  mind,  A  healthy  condition,  therefore,  of  this  organ  is 
an  object  of  the  highest  importance.  It  has  been  correctly 
observed,  that  we  might  as  welV  expect  good  digestion 
with  a  diseased  stomach,  or  good  music  from  a  broken 
instrument,  as  a  good  mind  with  a  disordered  or  enfeebled 
brain.f  "  It  is  a  defective  brain  which  makes  an  idiot,  and 
a  diseased  brain  which  causes  delirium  and  insanity :  and 
all  the  various  states  of  mind  produced  by  alcohol  and 
opium,  &;c.,  arise  from  the  disordered  action  which  these 
articles  produce  in  the  brain."t 

The  mass  of  those  who  indulge  in  strong  drink  will  be 
found  in  general  to  be  destitute  of  a  liberal  education. 
Habits  of  sensuality  are  necessarily  incompatible  with  high 
inteUectual  cultivation.  In  a  previous  division  of  our  in- 
quiry it  has  been  shown,  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor 

•  Appendix.    Intemperance  and  Crime. 

t  Briglwm  on  Mental  CultlTa^ion.  %  Ibid. 
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deprives  mankind  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  desire  as 
wdl  as  the  power  to  acquire  knowledge.*  High  authority 
has  described  one  of  the  effects  of  strong  drink  to  be  its 
exiincHon  of  aptitude  for  learnings  and  destruction  of  mental 
capacity  and  vigour,^ 

Philip  of  Macedon,  once  receired  a  severe  but  just  re- 
proof while  dining  with  Dionysius,  whom  he  had  invited 
to  be  his  guest  at  Corinth.  The  royal  father  of  his  guest 
was  fond  of  literature,  and  in  his  leisure  JiQurs  frequently 
employed  his  pen  in  pursuits  of  that  nature.  Philip  was 
inclined  to  treat  this  practice  with  derision.  "  How  could 
the  king  find  leisure,'^  said  Philip,  "  to  vnrite  these  trifles  1" 
"  In  those  hours,"  replied  Dionysius,  "  which  you  and  I 
spend  in  drunkenness  and  debauchery."]: 

The  biographies  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
literary  characters  of  this  and  of  other  countries  present 
lamentable  examples  of  the  direful  efifects  of  alcoholic 
liquors  on  the  intellect.  The  national  injury  thus  sustained . 
may  be  considered  in  a  two-fold  point  of  view,  that  is,  in 
the  first  place,  from  the  partial  incapacity  for  mental  labours 
which  is  thereby  produced ;  and  secondly,  the  premature 
mortality  of  men  whose  mental  exertions  might  otherwise 
have  greatly  benefited  their  country.  Byron  and  Bums 
form  prominent  examples.  Prior,  according  to  his  biogra- 
pher, was  not  free  fron^  the  charge  of  intemperance.  Dr. 
King  states,  that  Pope  hastened  his  end  by  drinking  spirits* 
Pope  remarks,  that  rarnell  "  was  a  great  follower  of  drams, 
and  strangely  open  and  scandalous  in  his  debaucheries," 
all  are  agreed,  that  "  he  became  a  sot,  and  finished  his  ex- 
istence." Dry  den,  in  his  youthful  days,  was  conspicuous 
for  sobriety,  "  but  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,"  ob- 
serves Dennis,  *'  he  was  much  acquainted  with  Addison, 
and  drank  with  him  even  more  than  he  ever  used  to  do, 
probably  so  far  as  to  hasten  his  end."  "  Cowley's  death," 
remarks  Pope,  "was  occasioned  by  a  mean  accident,  while 
his  great  friend.  Dean  Pratt,  was  on  a  visit  with  him  at 
Chert sey.  They  had  been  together  to  see  a  neighbour  of 
Cowley's,  who  (according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times) 
made  them  too  welcome.  They  did  not  set  out  on  their 
walk  home  till  it  was  too  late,  and  had  drank  so  deep,  that 

*  A  few  years  ago  the  following  authenticated  paragraph  went  the  round 
of  the  papers.   The  cause  of  religion  thus  suffers  hy  its  unworthy  professors* 
"  Cltrxad  Procwion.— At  the  sale  of  a  clergTman's  effects  in  the  neighbom 
hood  of  Hereford,  his  library  was  sold  for  £3,  and  his  liquors  in  the  cellar 
for  £384:  16t.  I— Xondon  j»aper. 

t  Parliamentary  Report,  1884.  %  Plutafch. 
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they  lay  out  in  the  fields  all  night.  This  gave  Cowley  the 
fever  that  carried  him  off."  The  immortal  Shakspeare  also 
fell  a  victim  to  the  same  direful  hahit.*  A  very  cursory 
investigation  of  this  suhject  must  convince  every  reflect- 
ing mind,  what  very  great  advantage  would  he  derived  in 
an  intellectual  point  of  view,  from  the  general  adoption  of 
prmciples  of  total  ahstinence. 

The  use  of  stimulating  liquors,  not  only  deprives  man 
kind  of  intellectual  advantages  in  a  personal  point  of  view, 
but  it  diminishes  the  inclination  for  imparting  knowledge 
to  others.  Hence,  the  children  of  the  intemperate  are  in 
general  badly  educated.  A  great  amount  of  educational 
neglect  may  be  traced  to  intemperate  parents,  by  which 
the  intellectual  progress  of  the  rising  generation  is  con* 
siderably  impeded ;  producing  a  corresponding  defect  in 
the  aggregate  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  acumen,  with  a 
proportionate  approximation  to  the  miseries  of  barbarism. 

The  limited  patronage  extended  to  literary  and  scientific 
institutions  in  this  country,  may  be  adduced  as  additional 
evidence,  in  proof  of  the  effects  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
impeding  the  progress  of  education.  The  sober  and  in* 
dustrious  mechanic  in  general  devotes  a  portion  of  his 
earnings,  not  only  to  his  own  improvement,  but  to  the  in- 
tellectual advancement  of  his  children.  He  is  animated 
with  the  desire  of  elevating  his  family  in  their  condition 
in  life,  and  his  efforts  rarely  fail  of  being  attended  with 
success :  whereas  ignorance,  barbarism,  vice,  and  brutality 
are,  and  ever  have  been,  the  uniform  concomitants  of  sen- 
suality and  drunkenness.  If  it  is  not  literally  true  that 
"knowledge  is  power,"  yet  it  is  indisputable,  that  the 
powers  of  nature  are  either  inert  or  unprofitably  exerted, 
unless  their  operations  be  directed  by  its  influence,  and  it 
is  equally  certain,  that  education  is  the  great  source  of  all 
useful  information ;  while  temperance,  industry,  and  fru* 
gality,  are  the  handmaids  of  education. 

4. — Maiional  Freedom  and  Patriotism. 

The  history  of  strong  drink  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  decay  of  national  freedom  and  patriotism.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Komans  until  vitiated  by  luxurious 
habits  esteemed  these  virtues  as  the  foundation  of  the 

*  *'  Shakspeare,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson,  had  a  merry  meeting,  and  it 
seems  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakroeare  died  of  a  feavour  there  contracted."— 
Diary  of  the  Rev,  John  Ward,  Jlf^.,  Viedr  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
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common  weal,  and  early  instilled  them  into  the  minds  of 
their  youth.  The  athletic  ezetcises,  to  which  their  young 
men  were  habituated,  had  a  tendency,  not  only  to  inure 
the  body  to  the  vicissitudes  of  active  life,  but  to  expand 
and  strengthen  the  moral  capabilities ;  while  the  rigid 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  which  the  laws 
of  their  games  enjoined  on  the  candidates  for  victory, 
accustomed  them  to  habits  of  temperance  on  other  occa- 
sions. Dr.  Gillies  speaking  of  the  gymnastic  exercises  of 
the  Greeks  remarks,  that  the  firm  organization  acquired 
by  perpetual  exercise,  counteracted  that  fatal  propensity 
to  vicious  indulgence,  too  natural  to  their  voluptuous  cli- 
mate, and  produced  those  inimitable  models  of  strength 
and  beauty,  so  deservedly  admired  in  the  remains  of  the 
Grecian  statuary.  There  is,  he  further  observes,  a  courage 
depending  on  nerves  and  bloody  which  was  improved  to  the 
highesi  pitch  among  the  Greeks.* 

The  development  of  the  physical  powers,  formed  an 
essential  part  of  the  education  of  their  youth ;  and  history 
informs  us,  that  when  these  ennobling  exercises  were 
abandoned  for  effeminate  and  enervating  pursuits,  the 
virtue  and  independence  of  the  ancient  republics  sank  into 
gradual  decay. 

The  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  depressing  the 
physical  powers,  has  been  remarked  both  by  ancient  and 
modem  writers.  The  Germans,  once  so  celebrated  for 
their  warlike  deeds,  form  a  remarkable  example.  "In- 
dulge their  love  of  liquor,"  observes  Tacitus,  "  to  the  ex- 
cess which  they  require,  and  you  need  not  employ  the 
terror  of  your  arms ;  their  own  will  subdue  them.^' 

A  modem  writer,  makes  a  similar  observation  in  regfard 
to  Ireland.  "  Were  the  Irish,  he  remarks,  allowed  to  in- 
dulge their  taste  for  inebriety,  their  own  vices  would  more 
efiectually  subdue  them  than  centuries  of  war."t 

The  fierce  and  unruly  passions  created  by  the  free  use 
of  strong  drink  would  soon  rend  the  bonds  of  society, 
were  not  powerful  counteracting  causes  in  operation. 
Burke  beautifully  observes  that  society  cannot  exist,  un- 
less a  controlling  power  upon  will  and  appetite  be  placed 
somewhere ;  and  that  the  less  there  is  within,  the  more 
there  must  be  without.  It  is  ordained  in  the  eternttl  con* 
stitution  of  things^  remarks  that  beautiful  writer,  ihat  men 

•  Gillies'  History  of  Greece,  ch.  vi. 

f  State  of  Ireland  Past  WLd  Present,  by  J.  W.  Croker,  1808,  p.  31. 
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of  tntemperaie  minds  cannot  be  free — iheir  passions  forge 
&eif  fetters. 

Most  writers  concur  in  opinion  that  the  free  use  of 
strong  drink  is  incompatible  with  national  freedom;  in- 
deed it  cannot  easily  be  imagined  how  a  nation  can  enjoy 
genuine  liberty  while  submitting  to  the  sway  of  so  en- 
slaving a  custom.  A  people,  remarks  Dr.  Rush,  corrupted 
by  strong  drink,  cannot  long  be  a/ree  people.  The  rulers 
of  such. a  community  would  soon  partake  of  the  vices  of 
that  mass  from  which  they  were  secreted,  and  all  their 
laws  and  governments  would  sooner  or  later  bear  the  same 
marks  of  the  effects  of  ^irituous  liquors  which  are  ob- 
served to  be  common  to  individuals.* 

The  history  of  Grecian  and  Roman  states,  presents 
remarkable  examples  of  the  effects  of  luxury  on  national 
prosperity,  and  the  consequent  decline  of  national  virtue 
and  patriotism.  These  nations  were  at  the  highest  period 
of  thei]^  prosperity  when  those  laws,  which  had  especial 
reference  to  temperance,  were  most  strictly  observed. 
Luxurious  customs,  however,  were  gradually  introduced, 
and  in  the  first  instance,  unfortunately  patronised  by  in- 
dividuals possessing  considerable  influence  in  society ; 
who  either  did  not  foresee,  or  disrej^arded,  the  fatal 
effects  which  would  inevitably  result  from  their  impru- 
dence. The  few  wise  and  upright  characters  who  stren- 
uously opposed  the  introduction  of  them  as  calculated  to 
lead  to  a  general  corruption  of  morals,  and  consequently 
to  national  ruin,  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  regarded 
as  ascetics.  The  laws,  which  had  contributed  so  greatly 
to  their  national  prosperity,  became  less  regarded  and  less 
rigorously  enforced.  Indeed  this  circumstance  will  excite 
little  surprise,  when  it  is  known  that  the  magistrates 
themselves  infringed  upon  the  very  laws  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  execute.  Athenseus  relates  that  one  Demetrius 
being  censured  by  the  Areopagites  as  a  loose  liver,  plainly 
told  those  magistrates,  that  if  they  desired  to  make  a  ref- 
ormation in  the  city,  they  must  begin  at  home ;  for  that 
even  amou^  them  there  were  persons  as  bad  livers  as 
himself  and  even  v>orse,\ 

The  dissipation  into  which  the  people  of  these  mighty 
nations  fell,  engendered  feelings  of  a  selfish  nature.  The 
love  of  luxury  soon  absorbed  those  ennobling  virtues  foi 


•  Dr.  Rash's  fiaqairy  into  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits, 
t  Athensusy  AtiwoMy^. 
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which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  been  previously  dis- 
tinguished, and  freedom  and  patriotism  were  sacrificed 
at  the  shrine  of  personal  gratification.  The  lives  of  Nero, 
Caligula,  Domitian,  and  other  Roman  emperors,  as  well  as 
of  some  monarchs  of  the  Greek  empire,  are  illustrations 
in  point. 

Sammanicus  Severus  relates  a  melancholy  example  of 
this  national  degeneration.  "The  Roman  youths,^'  he 
observes,  "would  commit  the  most  dreadful  crimes  in 
order  to  have  their  palates  gratified;  and  most  of  the 
people  would  come  drunk  to  the  public  assemblies,  where 
they  had  to  advise  on  matters  of  great  consequence  to 
the  state."* 

Diodorus  the  Sicilian  remarks  of  the  Tyrrhenians  (the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Tuscany)  "  that  they  were  once  a 
valiant  people ;  famed  for  arms,  and  for  their  naval  power ; 
but  in  his  time  much  degenerated;  and  that  having  thrown 
ofiT  their  former  sobriety,  and  betaken  themselves  to  an 
idle,  debauched  life,  in  riot  and  drunkenness,  it  was  no 
wonder  they  had  lost  the  honour  and  reputation  their  fore- 
fathers gained  by  warlike  achievements."! 

A  modern  writer  of  considerable  learning  and  research 
in  reference  to  this  subject  observes,  that  the  vice  of  in- 
temperance debases  the  genius  and  spirit  of  a  nation; 
indisposes  them  to  noble  designs  and  generous  actions; 
and  either  softens  them  to  an  effeminate  indolence  for  the 
public  welfare,  or  fires  them  to  seditious  tumults.j; 

The  elections  to  British  parliament  exhibit  one  of  the 
most  degrading  features  of  modem  history.  Individuals 
of  great  intellectual  acquirements,  and  of  high  respecta- 
bility in  life,  candidates  for  the  honourable  offipe  of  senators^ 
have  been  known  openly  and  unblushingly  to  tamper  with 
the  freedom  of  electors,  by  inducing  them  to  indulge  in 
sensual  temptations,  and  it  is  a  fact  of  unquestionable  noto- 
riety that  many  of  our  modern  legislators  have  obtained 
their  seats  in  the  legislature  by  means  of  the  drunkenness 
of  their  constituents.  At  these  times  some  of  the  most 
populous  and  influential  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  ex- 
hibit a  large  proportion  of  their  inhabitants  more  or  less 
under  tKe  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  not  unfre- 

*  Siquidem  eo  res  redierat,  ut  ^la  illecti  plerique  ingenui  Pueri,  Pudici- 
tiam  et  Libertatem  suam  Yenditarent :  plerique  ex  plebe  Romano  tinf 
madidi  in  Comitium  venirent  et  ebrii  de  Reipublice  salute  consulereat. 

f  Died.  Siculus.  B.  5. 

^  Disney's  Ancient  Laws  against  Immorality,  p.  ddS. 
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quently  riots,  destroction  of  property,  and  loss  of  liTes, 
are  the  unhappy  results.  These  practices*,  unfortunately 
for  society,  are  but  too  general  in  their  occurrence,  and 
are  equally  subYersive  of  individual  independence  and 
national  prosperity. 

The  known  intemperate  haMts  of  many  of  the  BrilUh 
Legislators  of  the  present  day  is  a  circumstance  calculated 
to  excite  feelings  of  regret  and  dismay.  How  can  the  in- 
terests of  a  nation  be  expected  to  prosper,  when  some  of 
the  publicly  appointed  guardians  of  her  welfare  not  only 
countenance  and  encourage  the  sources  of  national  decay, 
but  are  known  to  enter  the  solemn  and  deliberate  assembly 
of  the  nation  in  a  state  of  intoxication*  The  deplorable 
examples  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  empires  may  surely  be 
recurred  to  as  subjects  of  serious  warning  and  alarm. 

The  love  of  strong  drinkpenetrated  even  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Barbadoes,  West  Indies.  Pinckard  relates 
that  during  his  visit  to  that  island,  punch  was  drunk  in 
the  senate-house.  On  one  occasion,  when  that  traveUer 
was  present,  two  persons  suddenly  appeared  with  a  large 
bowl,  and  a  two-quart  glass  filled  with  punch  and  sangaree. 
These  were,  in  the  first  place,  presented  to  the  speaker, 
who  after  dipping  deep  into  the  bowl,  passed  it  forward 
among  the  members  of  the  house.  Strangers  were  also 
permitted  to  participate  in  this  senatorial  relaxation.!  It 
need  not  excite  surprise  if  the  measures  of  this  assembly 
were  not  characterized  by  wisdom. 

The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  often  been  produc- 
tive of  injurious  results  in  regard  to  national  relations ;  in- 
deed this  fact  was  so  well  understood,  during  the  drinking 
days  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  that  those  individuals 
who  coiQd  bear  much  drinking,  and  at  the  same  time  trans- 
act matters  of  state,  were  held  up  as  examples  worthy  of 
imitation.^:  Few  persons,  however,  possess  this  unenvi- 
able distinction,  otrong  drink  is  well  known  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  injurious  to  the  free  exercise  of  reason  and 
judgement ;  and  many  are  led  by  its  influence  undesign- 
edly to  betray  the  interests  of  their  country.    Bonosus, 

*  In  1S34  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Honse  of  Commons,  complaining 
of  the  prevalency  of  crime  and  drunkenness.  In  the  course  of  a  debate 
which  ensued,  an  honourable  legislator  made  the  following  remarks :-« 
*•  There  were  persons  who  lookeawith  jealousy  on  every  enjoymerU  of  the 
poor.  If  a  poor  man  did  get  tipsy,  what  great  haim  was  there  in  it  ?  Gen- 
tlemen did  so  ("  Na,"  was  the  reply.)  He  had  seen  members  of  that  house 
in  that  state :  aye,  and  within  the  house  too." 

t  Pinckard^s  Trarels  in  America.  J  Vide  chaptf  r  vii 
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aeeording  to  his  historian,  Vopiscus,  became  so  habituated 
to  vinous  indulgence,  that  he  could  at  any  period  indulge 
to  great  excess  without  fear  of  losing  his  usual  diplomatic 
caution  and  self-command.*  It  was  a  conmion  practice 
with  this  monarch  to  make  those  ambassadors  drunk  who 
were  deputed  by  forei^  nations  to  attend  his  court.  By 
this  means  he  readily  discovered  the  instructions  confided 
to  them,  of  which  he  afterward  availed  himself  in  state 
negotiations. 

Aurelius  Victor  informs  us  that  Galerius  Maximus  had 
frequently  occasion  when  sober  to  repent  of  orders  given 
during  a  fit  of  intemperance,  on  which  account  he  gave 
strict  commands  that  in  future  all  mandates  of  importance 
issued  in  such  a  state  should  not  be  executed.  It  has 
already  been  seen  that  the  Persians  reconsidered  in  their 
cooler  moments  those  matters  on  which  they  had  delibe- 
rated during  moments  of  vinous  excitement. 

Addison  m  more  instances  than  one  adverts  to  the  fact 
that  individuals  when  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink, 
commit  acts  of  which  afterward  they  have  no  recol- 
lection, and  which  in  a  state  of  sobriety  would'  not  have 
taken  place.  He  remarks  that  the  person  you  converse 
with,  after  he  has  drank  too  much,  is  not  the  same  man 
who  first  sat  down  with  you.  Upon  the  stren^h  of  this 
maxim  is  founded  a  saying  ascribed  to  Biblius  Syrus, 
"  He  who  jests  with  a  man  that  is  drunk  injures  the  ab- 
sent." 

These  illustrations  have  been  given  to  show  how  inimi- 
cal is  the  use  of  strong  drink  to  the  political  relations  of 
any  country.  There  is  no  doubt  that  national  interests 
have  sufiTered  much  from  this  cause :  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, empires,  previously  in  a  state  of  comparative  peace 
and  prosperity,  have  from  the  same  pernicious  influence 
been  thrown  into  war  and  confusion.  These  consequences 
did  not  escape  the  acute  mind  of  the  late  Dr.  Trotter. 
The  following  observations  were  written,  when  consider- 
ing the  eflects  of  improper  diet  on  the  nervous  temperament^ 
and  the  influence  it  had  on  national  prosperity :  ''  It  must 
be  unfortunate,"  he  remarks,  "  for  any  nation  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  man  of  capricious  temper,  even  though  his 
passions  are  gentle  and  mild.  A  nervous  statesman  could 
not  easily  divest  his  public  measures  of  some  portion  of 
his  constitutional  dispositions.     He  would  at  times  view 

*  Har.Vopisc.  in  vita  Bonos. 
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things  through  a  false  medmm :  and  by  judging  from  mis- 
taken premises,  would  conduct  the  business  of  Govern- 
ment with  imbecility  and  supineness,  and  thus  bring  it  in- 
to contempt.  Every  plan  he  devised,  would  partake  of 
the  mood  he  happened  to  be  in  at  the  moment ;  it  would 
be  liable  to  defeat,  and  exposed  to  opposition ;  in  hazard 
of  being  divulged  before  execution,  and  open  to  derision. 
The  morbid  sensibility  of  a  deluded  hypochondriac  might 
alarm  a  people  by  imaginary  dangers,  and  in  the  season 
of  disaster  might  bring  ruin  on  affairs  by  irresolution  and 
despondency.  By  such  men  nations  have  been  plunged 
into  unnecessary  wars,  and  inglorious  peace  concluded, 
when  advantageous  terms  might  have  been  obtained.  Men 
endued  with  an  exquisitely  nervous  temperament,  ought 
to  be  banished  from  the  councils  of  all  sovereigns,  how- 
ever respectable  their  talents ;  for  consistency  and  forti- 
tude are  incompatible  with  their  physical  character."* 

5. — National  Health  and  Longevity. 

Physical  development  is  as  necessary  to  national  wel- 
fare and  enterprise,  as  mental  vigour  and  cultivation  are 
essential  to  intellectual  superiority.  Indeed  it  is  now 
universally  acknowledged  that  physical  development  has 
considerable  influence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  mental 
powers. 

National  industry  and  commercial  activity  cannot  exist 
independently  of  health  and  slavery.  Idleness  and  pov- 
erty, are  the  unavoidable  concomitants  of  physical  enerva- 
tion. "No  truth,  in  poHHcai  economy,'*^  observes  Dr. 
Trotter,  "  is  better  proved,  than  that  a  nation  of  sedentary 
people,  can  never  be  a  nation  of  heroes.^t 

A  survey  of  the  state  of  health  in  the  various  nations 
of  the  globe  in  the  present  day,  arfd  a  comparison  of  the 
result,  with  that  of  a  similar  investigation  into  ancient 
states,  will  lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  certain 
causes,  either  of  a  new  description,  or  of  a  more  potent 
influence,  must  now  be  in  operation. 

The  habits  of  the  ancients  were  simple,  and  their  dis- 
eases few,  so  long  as  the  severity  of  their  primitive  regu- 
lations were  rigorously  enforced.  In  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, luxurious  customs  were  introduced,  and  diseases 
multiplied.     Seneca  pointedly  alludes  to  the  influence  of 


•  Trotter  on  Nervous  Temperament,  p. 
t  Ibid,  p.  150. 
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wine  on  the  physical  appearance  of  the  Roman  females, 
who,  m  the  earlier  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  were 
forbidden,  under  serious  penalties,  to  use  any  kind  of  /er- 
mented  wine.  This  salutary  interdiction  became  less  and 
less  observed,  until  Seneca  complains,  that  in  hi&  time  the 
prohibition  was  almost  universally  violated.  The  weak 
and  deltcaie  complexion  of  the  women^  he  remarks^  is  not 
changed,  but  their  manners  are  changed,  and  no  longer  the 
same ;  they  value  themselves  upon  carrying  excess  of  wine 
to  as  great  a  height  as  the  most  robust  men ;  like  them 
they  pass  whole  nights  at  table,  and  with  a  full  glass  of 
unmixed  wine  in  their  hands,  glory  in  vieing  vnth  them, 
and  if  they  can,  in  overcoming  them.* 

The  statistics  on  health,  in  the  early  part  of  British  his- 
tory are  exceeding  limited  and  meager.  It  is  reasonable 
to  infer,  however,  that  intemperance  could  not  exist  to  so 
great  an  extent  among  our  ancestors,  without  something 
like  proportionate  physical  injury.  Numerous  historiciQ 
facts  lead  us  to  this  conclusion.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  for  instance,  the  plague  raged  to  a  great  extent,  and 
appeared  to  depend  not  a  little  on  the  filthy  and  intempe* 
rate  habits  of  the  people.  Erasmus  attributed  it  to  the 
^^nastiness"  of  the  streets  and  houses  of  London.  In 
speaking  of  the  English,  he  says :  '^  Their  floors  are  com- 
monly of  clay,  strewed  with  rushes,  under  which  lie  un- 
molested, Bl  collection  of  beer,  grease,  fragments,  bones, 
spittle,  excrements  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  everything  that 
is  nauseous."  Erasmus  omitted  to  mention  the  prevailing 
intemperance  of  the  times,  which  doubtless  contributed, 
not  only  to  physical  debility,  (a  state  peculiarly  favourable 
to  contagious  disorders),  but  to  the  neglect  of  industrious 
habits  and  cleanliness,  and  to  the  consequent  production 
of  poverty  and  filth. 

The  athletic  habits  of  our  ancestors  operated  no  doubt 
as  a  sanatory  means  of  modifying  the  injurious  eflects 
arising  from  the  free  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  This 
observation  naturally  leads  to  the  inquiry — ^how  it  is  that 
strong  drink  does  not  so  powerfully  injure  the  constitu- 
tions of  those  who  reside  in  the  country,  and  in  particu- 
lar, that  class  of  persons  who  belong  to  the  labouring  part 
oi  the  community  1  Dr.  Macnish  aflirms,  that  '^  Sailors 
and  soldiers,  who  are  hard  wrought,  consume  enormous 

•  Plinv's  Nat.  Hi«t. 
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quantities  of  drink  without  injury.  Porters  and  all  sorts 
of  labourers,"  he  further  remarks,  "  do  the  same."* 

The  observation  of  this  writer,  however,  is  in  a  great 
measure  incorrect.  The  class  of  men  to  whom  he  alludes, 
in  general  possess  a  naturally  strong  constitution,  and 
have  the  advantage  also  over  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  not 
only  of  healthy  exercise,  but  of  pure  and  invigorating  air. 
The  diet  of  the  peasant,  moreover,  is  simple,  and  free 
from  those  noxious  ingredients  so  commonly  made  use  of  in 
luxurious  life.  His  customary  drink  is  taken  in  moderate 
quantities,  ^nd  the  laborious  exercise  he  undergoes  enables 
nature  to  resist  in  some  degree  its  injurious  influence. 
When  these  persons  indulge  freely  in  the  use  of  intoxica- 
ting liquor,  they  do  so  occasionally  only  and  invariably 
suffer  the  penalties  of  improper  indulgence.  Nature,  how- 
ever, not  having  been  habitually  abused,  puts  into  action  her 
restorative  powers,  and  by  the  aid  of  abstinence,  exercise, 
and  good  air,  soon  restores  the  system,  either  partially, 
or  altogether,  to  its  usual  tone.  This,  however,  is  far 
from  being  universally  the  case.  The  class  of  persons 
whose  habits  we  have  just  referred  to,  rarely  live  to  a 
a  protracted  age,  subject,  as  they  usually  are,  to  attacks 
of  acute  disease,  consequent  on  irregular  habits. 

The  mode  of  living  in  large  towns,  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  intemperance.  The  natural  stimulants  to  which 
we  have  alluded  in  another  chapter,  as  necessary  for 
health,  are  either  neglected,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
many,  from  the  nature  of  their  employments ;  hence  the 
origN^  of  the  vast  number  of  chronic  diseases  which  in  the 
present  day  afflict  the  human  race.  The  modern  man 
of  the  townj  indeed,  is  in  many  respects  unlike  the  being 
nature  evidently  intended  him  to  be,  and  may  more  cor- 
rectly be  termed  the  work  of  human^  and  not  of  divine 
creation. 

The  diet  and  health  of  certain  nations,  who,  not  lon| 
ago,  were  unacquainted  with  the  modem  inventions  of 
luxury,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  babits  and  diseases 
of  more  civilized  countries.  The  primitive  condition  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  is  thus  described  by 
Hawkesworth:  "Water  is  their  universal  and  only  li- 
quor, as  far  as  we  could  discover ;  and  if  they  have  really 
no  means  of  intoxication,  they  are,  in  this  particular,  hap- 
py beyond  any  other  people  that  we  have  yet  seen  or 

*  MacnuVs  Anatomy  of  DruokenneM,  p.  47. 
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heard  of.  As  there  is  perhaps  no  source  of  disease  either 
critical  or  chronic,  hut  intemperance  and  inactivity  it  can- 
not he  thought  strange  that  these  people  enjoy  perfect  and 
uninterrupted  health ;  in  all  our  visits  to  their  towns, 
where  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  crowded  ahout  us, 
prompted  hy  the  same  curiosity  that  carried  us  to  look  at 
them,  we  never  saw  a  single  person  who  appeared  to  have 
any  hodily  complaint ;  nor,  among  the  numbers  that  we 
have  seen  naked,  did  we  once  perceive  the  slightest  erup- 
tion upon  the  skin,  or  any  marks  that  an  eruption  had  left 
behina.  Another  proof  of  health  which  we  have  men- 
tioned on  a  former  occasion,  is  the  facility  with  which  the 
wounds  healed  that  had  left  scars  behind  them,  and  that 
we  saw  in  a  recent  state  ;  when  we  saw  the  man  who  had 
been  shot  with  the  musket-ball  through  the  fleshy  part  of 
his  arm,  his  wound  seemed  to  be  so  well  digested,  and  in 
so  fair  a  way  of  being  perfectly  healed,  that  if  I  had  not 
known  no  application  had  been  made  .to  it,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  inquired  with  a  very  interested  curiosity,  after 
the  vulnerary  herbs  and  surgical  art  of  the  country.  A 
farther  proof  that  human  nature  is  here  untainted  with  dis- 
ease, is  the  great  number  of  old  men  that  we  saw,  many 
of  whom,  by  the  loss  of  their  hair  and  teeth,  appeared  to 
be  very  ancient,  yet  none  of  them  were  decrepit;  and 
though  not  equal  to  the  young  in  muscular  strength,  were 
not  a  whit  behind  them  in  cheerfulness  and  vivacity*"* 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  are  not  the  only  in- 
stances of  this  condition.  The  Chinese,  and  natives  of 
Hindostan,  are  known  to  be  more  temperate  in  their  hab- 
its,  and  less  subject  to  disease,  than  most  other  nations. 
Sir  George  Staunton  remarks  that  "  the  Chinese  recover 
from  all  kinds  of  accidents  more  rapidly,  and  with  fewer 
symptoms  of  any  kind  of  dai^er,  than  most  people  in 
Europe.  The  constant  and  quick  recovery  from  consid- 
erable and  alarming  wounds,  has  been  observed  likewise 
to  take  place  among  the  ipiatives  of  Hindostan.  The 
European  surgeons  have  been  surprised  at  the  easy  cure 
of  Sepoys  in  the  English  service,  from  accidents  accounted 
extremely  formidable." 

Diseases  common  to  European  countries  are  entirely 
unknown  among  more  temperate  nations.     The  gout  and 

*  In  the  account  of  the  first  missionary  voyage  to  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
W9  are  informed  that  **  until  the  Europeans  visited  the  OtsJieitans,  they  had 
few  disorders  among  them.  Their  temperate  and  regular  mode  of  life,  the 
great  use  of  vegetables,  Uttle  animal  fciod,  and  absence  of  all  noxious  dis* 
tilled  spirits  and  wines,  preserved  them  in  health.'' 
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Stone  form  interesting  examples.  These  disorders  have 
hitherto  been  found  to  exist  only  in  those  countries  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  freely  used.  Dr.  Ure,  in  alluding 
to  the  commonness  of  calculous  disorders  in  this  country, 
remarks  that  the  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  the  use  of 
something  from  which  irrational  animals  abstain,  and  then 
states  that  it  is  found  in  ^^  fermented  liquors,  and  apparent- 
ly in  nothing  else."*  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  look 
to  the  brute  creation,  when  sufficiently  strong  examples 
are  to  be  found  among  the  human  race.  Linnaeus  remarks 
of  the  Laplanders,  that  they  have  few  diseases,  and  that 
gout  and  stone  are  unknown  among  them ;  which  he  at- 
tributes to  their  water,  which  is  particularly  pure,  and 
their  constant  drink ;  and  to  their  abstinence  from  all  fer- 
mented liquors,  especially  spirits.f  Rumazini  affirms  that 
the  Persians  X  who  abstain  from  wine  are  free  from  gout 
and  stone.  He  also  makes  allusion  to  a  similar  fact  in  re- 
lation to  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  who, 
ahhough  residing  in  a  wine  country,  do  not  indulge  freely 
in  that  injurious  liquor. 

The  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  into  general  use,  im- 
parted increased  virulence  to  the  character  of  those  dis- 
eases which  owed  their  existence  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors :  indeed  it  was  soon  found  that  new  diseases  began 
to  make  their  appearance  from  the  same  source.  '^  Since 
the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors  into  such  general 
use,"  observes  Dr.  Rush,  "  physicians  have  remarked,  that 
a  number  of  new  diseases  have  appeared  among  us,  and 
have  described  many  new  symptoms  as  common  to  old 
diseases.§  The  consequences  of  spirit  drinking  were  so 
serious  in  1725,  as  to  cause  the  College  of  Physicians  to 
make  public  representation  of  them ;  ||  and  in  1750,  when 
these  pernicious  poisons  were  so  generally  used,  the  same 
body  stated,  that  they  had  14,000  gin  cases  under  their 
care,  most  of  which  baffled  all  their  skill  in  medicine.! 

The  large  number  of  deaths  which  took  place  from  the 
fatal  termination  of  these  diseases,  also  excited  special 

•  Ure's  Chemical  Dictionary,  article  "  Calculus.^' 

t  Travels  through  Lapland. 

t  Tavemier  makes  the  following  statement :  "  As  for  the  gont  or  grarel, 
the  Persians  know  not  what  it  means,  but  the  Armenians  are  troubled  with 
the  latter,  especially  those  that  in  their  youth  accustomed  themselves  to 
more  wine  than  water."    Tavemier,  vol.  i.  p.  239. — ^Folio  edition. 

§  Medical  Observations  by  Dr.  Rush,  PhiJ»delphia,  1793,  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 

y  Rutty's  Natural  History,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 

ir  Gwt^s.  Mag.  vol.  XXX.  p.  21. 
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notice  and  alann.  Mr.  Corb]^  Morris  states  *  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  very  general  use  of  ardent  spirits,  the  loss 
of  80,000  infants  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  a  mortality 
unequalled  in  the  annals  of  human  misery  and  wo. 

The  health  of  the  people  both  in  England  and  Ireland 
improved  in  a  remarkable  degree  after  the  act  (of  1751) 
for  stopping  distillation  had  been  put  into  operation.  Dr. 
Price  specially  notices  this  circumstance,  and  states  that 
the  increased  health  in  London  arose  "  particularly  from 
the  destructive  use  of  spirituous  liquors  among  the  poor 
having  been  checked."!  In  Dublin  a  similar  improvement 
in  the  health  of  the  public  was  observed  during  the  stop- 
page of  distillation  in  part  of  the  years  of  1808  and  1809. 

In  Dublin  the  physicians  experienced  much  difficulty  in 
the  control  of  diseases  either  brought  on  or  aggravated  by 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  |  These  were  so  fearful  in  their 
extent,  and  so  virulent  in  their  character,  as  to  occasion 
considerable  alarm  for  the  health  of  the  public.  The  re- 
ports of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  abound  with  allusions 
to  the  vast  number  of  diseases  which  existed  at  that  .period, 
all  of  which  arose  from  the  same  prolific  source. 

The  mortality  occasioned  by  intemperance  is  no  less  a 
subject  of  alarm  than  the  disease  upon  which  it  in  a  grreat 
measure  depends.  In  Russia,  where  ardent  spirits  are 
freely  used.  Dr.  Storch  states  the  amazing  fact,  that  of 
persons  between  twenty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  817  die 
out  of  1,000.  "Unfortunately,"  he  adds,  "the  bills  of 
mortality  leave  us  no  doubt  on  tlus  subject — ^they  show 
that  this  great  mortality  affects  mostly  the  male  sex,  and 
that  it  is  occasioned  chiefly  by  infiammatory  fevers  and 
consumptions,  that  is,  by  diseases,  the  immediate  effects 
of  strong  liquors."§ 

Sweden  not  long  ago  presented  a  melancholy  example 
of  the  mortality  occasioned  by  the  free  use  of  ardent 

•  Vide  Observations  on  Bills  of  Mortality  in  London,  1769,  by  Corbyn 
Morris. 

f  Observations  on  Annuities,  by  Dr.  Price.    Dublin,  1772.  p.  150. 

^  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  practising  physicians,  tnat  the  habitual 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  not  only  predisposes  to  disease,  but  renders  the 
treatment  of  it,  extremely  difficult  and  uncertain.  If  the  disease  is  inflam- 
matory, bleeding  is  generally  indispensable,  but  illy  borne ;  the  patient  dies, 
from  the  inability  of  bearing  the  necessary  treatment.  If  he  requires  stimu- 
lants— ^they  fiiil  in  producing  their  legitimate  effect,  from  long  accustomed 
use,  so  that  in  either  case,  he  stands  but  little  chance  of  recovery,  from  the 
derangements  previously  induced  in  the  system^  by  the  use  of  alcoholic 
poison.  Life  has  been  noisoned  at  its  fountain  Head ;  no  wonder  that  its 
streams  are  all  corrupted.    Ak.  Ed. 

$  Storch's  Statistical  Account  of  Russia. 
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spirits.  The  list  of  births  and  of  deaths  in  Stockhohn 
exhibited  the  alarming  fact  that  there  died  in  one  year 
1,439  persons  more  than  were  born.  The  larger  proportion 
of  deaths  occured  among  the  garrisons,  in  conseouence  of 
the  soldiers  drinking  immoderately  of  brandy.  Dr.  Rush 
might  well  exclaim:  "Spirituous  liquors  destroy  more 
lives  than  the  sword ;  war  has  its  intervals  of  destruction, 
but  spirits  operate  at  all  times  and  seasons  upon  human 
life."^ 

Statistics  of  the  same  nature  mi^ht  be  increased  to  a 
considerable  extent.  In  England,  f  Ireland,  Scotland,  the 
Indies,  and  various  other  parts  where  intemperance  has  pre- 
vailed, mortality  is  recorded  of  an  alarming  description.^ 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  examples  of  disease  and  mor- 
tality arising  from  intemperance  and  other  causes  more  or 
less  connected  with  it,  may  be  found  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  those  primitive  tribes  who  have  been  adduced  as 
illustrations  of  the  advantages  of  a  temperate  life.  In  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  in  New  Zealand,  the  most 
heart-rending  contrast  is  now  presented  to  their  former 

*  Rush's  Medical  Obsenrations,  p.  63. 

t  At  an  inquest  held,  June  1839^  on  a  person  who  had  died  from  the  effects 
of  intemperance,  Mr.  Wakley,  Coroner,  made  the  following  remark :  "  I 
thudc  intoxication  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  one-half  the  inquests  that  are 
held."  Mr.  Bell,  the  clerk  to  the  inquests,  obserred  that  the  proportion  ol 
deaths  so  occasioned  was  supposed  to  be  three  out  of  five.  "  Then^''  said 
Mr.  Wakley,  "  there  are  annually  1,500  inquests  in  the  Western  DiTision  of 
Middlesex,  and  according  to  that  ratio,  itine  hundred  o/  the  deaths  are 
produced  by  hard  DRmKiiro. — I  am  surprised  that  the  Icjjislature,  which  is 
so  justly  particular  about  ehemUtt  and  druggists  vending  poison,  is  not 
equially  so  with  the  vendors  of  gin,  which  appears  to  cause  such  a  dreadful 
waste  of  human  life."  Not  long  afterward,  a  similar  inquest  was  held  by 
the  same  gentleman,  on  which  occasion  he  made  the  observations  which 
follow :  **  I  have  lately  seen  so  much  of  the  evil  effects  of  gin-drinking^  that 
I  am  inclined  to  become  a  Tee-totaler.  Gin  may  be  thought  the  best  friend 
I  have :  it  causes  me  to  hold  annually  One  Thousand  inquests  more  than 
J  should  otherwise  hold.  But,  beside  these,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
from  TEN  THOUSAND  to  FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  psTsons  die  tfi  this  Mstropolis 
ANNUALLY  from  the  effects  of  gin-drinking,  upon  whom  no  inquests  are 
held  !  Since  I  have  been  Coroner  I  have  seen  so  many  murders,  by  poison, 
by  drowning,  by  hanging,  by  cutting  the  throat,  in  consequence  of  drinking 
ardent  spirits,  tnat  I  am  astonished  the  legislature  does  not  interfere.  I  am 
confident  that  they  will,  before  long,  be  obliged  to  interfere  with  respect  to 
the  sale  of  liquors  containing  alcohol.  The  Gin-seller  should  he  made  as 
responsible  as  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.  And  I  think  it  is  right  the  ])ub- 
licans  should  know  that  even  now  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  resnonsible 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  If  a  publican  allows  a  man  to  stand  at  his  bar,  and 
serves  him  with  several  glasses  of  liquor,  and  sees  him  drink  till  he  gets  in- 
toxicated ;  and  if  that  man  should  afterward  die,  and  a  Surgeon  should  de- 
pose that  nis  death  was  accelerated  by  the  liquor  so  drunk,  then  would  the 
publican  be  liable  to  be  punished  for  having  aided  to  bring  about  thay 

DEAIH." 

X  Appendix^—Ijitempcrance  and  Mortality. 
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comparative  state  of  health  and  happiness.  Disease  and 
mortality  almost  unparalleled  in  character,  arising  from 
the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  hy  traders  from  Christian 
countries  not  long  ago,  threatened  to  depopulate  these 
islands  in  a  very  few  years ;  and  missionary  exertions 
alone  have  saved  them  from  that  fate.  The  population  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  for  instance,  during  Captain  Cook's 
first  visit,  is  stated  hy  a  recent  writer  to  have  heen  not  less 
than  four  hundred  thousand,  estimating  a  period  of  fifty- 
seven  years  since  their  discovery  hy  Europeans,  and  also 
taking  into  account  losses  occasioned  by  their  wars,  the  same 
writer  supposes  with  great  reason,  that  their  population 
should  in  this  time  have  been  increased  at  least  one  half ; 
making  a  probable  total  of  six  hundred  thousand.  The 
terrible  fact,  however,  is  now  well  known,  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  these  islands  only  amounts  at  the  present  time 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand ;  making  the 
fearful  loss  during  fifty-seven  years,  of  not  less  than  four 
hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand,  which  he  adds  is  '^  charge- 
able to  the  customs  and  vices  carried  there  from  other 
places."* 

These  appalling  facts  will  excite  less  surprise  when  it  is 
known  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ellis,  that  a  sum  of  not  less 
than  twelve  thousand  dollars  was  expended  in  Tahiti  alone, 
during  one  year,  for  ardent  spirits. 

The  great  amount  of  injury,  however,  to  national  health, 
arising  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  is  not  so  much 
from  those  diseases  which  are  obviously  the  result  of  known 
excess^  as  from  those  which  originate  in  the  practice  of 
moderate  drinkingy  but  which  are  in  general  attributed  to 
other  causes.  When  the  subject  is  fairly  investigated,  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
disease  which  at  present  exists,  arises  from  the  moderate 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  influence  of  health  on  national  welfare  and  prosperi- 
ty renders  this  division  of  our  inquiry  a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance,  fiecent  calculations  and  investigation 
present  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  disease  attributable 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 
The  removal  of  this  source  of  human  misery  would  there- 
fore  be  attended  with  the  happiest  nationeu  results.  In- 
creased physical  capabilities  would  ensure  increased 
general  prosperity ;  and  human  beings  would  be  less  sub- 

•  Remarks  on  Sandwich  Islands,  by  Alonzo  Chapin,  M.D.,  late  m  Ntident 
mistionary  at  those  islands. 
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ject  to  those  precarious  influences  which  so  materiaUy 
deduct  from  the  gross  amount  of  human  happiness.* 

*  The  faloe  of  hnxnan  life  hu  been  much  increased  within  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years,  chiefly  bv  improved  habits  of  cleanliness,  and  ventilation  and  by 
a  more  nutritious  and  healthy  diet.  It  would  not  be  exaggeration  to  say  that 
within  that  time,  from  these  causes  alone,  more  than  ten  years  have  been 
added  to  the  avenure  duration  of  life.  But  for  the  general  ase  of  alcoholie 
drinks  there  is  good  reason  to  beheve,  that  it  would  Aaye  been  lengthened  at 
least  five  years  more,  nmkiug  instead  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years,  the 
extent  of  a  generation,  forty-fiye  years.  It  has  been  ascertained  oy  careful 
observation,  that  of  the  Irish  imnugration  to  this  country,  the  average  dura- 
tion of  life  after  they  arrive,  is  but  five  years— which  is  doubtless  owin^  to 
their  free  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  foreign- 
ers are  more  subject  to  phthisis  than  our  own  citizens.  Thus  in  1837,  of 
deaths  from  all  diseases  in  this  city,  one  in  nine  of  our  own  native  population 
was  of  consumption ;  while  of  forei^ers,  one  in  three  was  of  the  same  dis- 
ease. This  increased  fatality  is,  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  their  more 
Ubenl  use  of  ardent  spirits.— Ax.  Kd. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

m    SFFBCTS    OF   INTBMPEBANCB   ON    THB    MOBAL   AND   INTBL 
LBCTUAL    P0WBB8. 


Unhappy  man,  wliom  sorrows  thns  and  rage, 

Two  different  ills,  alternately  engage, 

Who  drinks,  alas !  but  to  forget— nor  sees ; 

That  melancholy,  sloth,  severe  disease. 

Memory  coniiisea,  and  interrupted  thought, 

Death's  harbingers,  lie  latent  in  the  draueht, 

And  in  the  flowers,  that  wreath  the  sparkling  bowl 

FeU  adders  hiss,  and  poisonous  serpents  roll.— Paiom. 


In  the  preceding  chapter,  the  injurious  effects  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  on  national  character  an<^  prosperity,  have 
been  developed,  and  copiously  iUustrated.  The  conse- 
quences of  indulgence  therein  exhibited  are  strong  and 
conclusive,  and  the  proposition  forces  itself  on  our  notice, 
that  tke  aggregate  evil  arises  from  individual  example  and 
influence.  All  disastrous  national  evils  have  originated  in 
practices,  which,  probably  in  the  first  instance,  appeared 
unlikely  to  be  attended  with  injurious  effects.  The  prog- 
ress of  vice,  however,  is  gradual  and  insinuating.  If  its 
approaches  at  first  excite  either  alarm  or  distrust,  evil 
habits  soon  acquire  and  retain  an  ascendancy,  until  the 
overwhelming  influence  of  long  continued  and  artificial 
custom  assumes  an  irresistible  sway : — 

The  breach,  though  small  at  first,  soon  opening  wide* 
In  rushes  folly  with  a  full-moon  tide. 

Such  has  invariably  been  the  experience  of  mankind  in 
all  vicious  practices,  and  such  also,  has  ever  been  the  ori- 
gin of  great  and  ruinous  national  calamities. 

In  the  present  day  especially,  many  artificial  and  perni- 
cious practices  exist  in  society.  Man  is  peculiarly  subject 
to  numerous  and  strong  temptations.  His  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  are  in  continued  quest  of  variety  and  novelty, 
and  to  escape  danger,  require  for  their  correct  guidance 
frequent  examinatiop  and  judicious  restraint.     To  attain 
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ihiS)  the  mind  must  be  miinflueiiced  by  artificial  excite- 
ment. Everything^  ihtrtforty  which  haa  a  tendency  to  pro* 
duct  improper  exdtementy  either  of  mind  or  of  body^  or  to 
inflame  the  passions^  must  be  viewed  as  dangerous  in  its 
consequejices.  Such  has  ever  been  found  to  be  the  invari* 
able  tendency  of  strong  drink,  which  ought  therefore  to  be 
eschewed  as  our  greatest  foe. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  examine  the  effects  of 
intoxicating  Uquors  on  individual  happiness  and  welfare, 
and  to  exhibit  the  baneful  influence  which  they  exercise 
on  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  man,  as  well  as 
upon  his  social  virtues  and  domestic  enjoyments. 

We  have  previously  adverted  to  the  peculiarly  fascina- 
ting effect  of  inebriating  liquor.  Its  approaches  are  slow 
and  insidious,  often  imperceptible,  yet  eventuaUy  potent, 
ensnaring,  and  destructive.  How  few  are  to  be  found  oi 
those  who  indulge  even  in  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  who  are  prepared  to  assert  that  they  can,  at  any 
timey  abandon  the  habit  without  some  physical  or  mental 
struggle  1  Feelings  of  this  nature  are  almost  invariably 
found  to  follow  the  relinquishment  of  even  moderate  in- 
dulgence, and  exhibit  conclusive  evidence  of  the  dangerous 
character  the  habit  has  already  begun  to  assume.  '^  No  man,'' 
says  Dr.  John  James,  of  the  United  States,  "  is  safe,  who 
cannot  without  inconvenience  omit  for  days  and  for  weeks 
all  kinds  of  intoxicating  drink.  No  man  is  safe  who  can- 
not sleep  without  something  generous  before  he  goes  to 
bed ;  by  frequent  repetition  a  glass  of  wine,  or  a  tumbler 
of  beer,  becomes  dangerous.  The  moderate  use  of  intox- 
icating liquor  undermmes  the  constitution  without  exciting 
the  suspicion  of  the  victim,  until  reformation  is  all  but 
hopeless.  No  quantity  of  spirituous  liquors,  however 
small,  can  with  safety  be  taken  daily,  much  less  several 
times  in  the  day,  with  impunity.  We  should  never  taste 
vinous  or  other  fermented  liquors,  without  remembering 
that  danger  lurks  in  every  cup."* 

Parents  who  indulge  in  the  habit  of  moderate  drinking, 
rarely  contemplate  the  possibility  of  their  children  becom- 
ing drunkards.  Forgetful  of  the  fact  that  evil  habits  are 
easily  acquired,  they  introduce  the  wine-bottle,  and  incul- 
cate the  safety  and  propriety  of  moderate  indulgence. 
Hence  their  children  gradually  acquire  a  taste  for  stimu- 

*  Medical  Optnioiis.  Report  of  New  York  City  Temperance  Society, 
1830. 
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lating  liquors,  and  in  innumerable  instances,  become  irre- 
claimable drunkards. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
no  individual,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  of  intern^ 
perance,  ever  intended  to  become  an  habitual  drunkard.  The 
moderate  use,  however,  of  intoxicating  liquors,  creates  the 
habit,  and  hosts  of  *' moderate  drinkers"  ultimately  become 
dissipated  characters.  A  vast  variety  of  facts  irresistibly 
tend  to  show  that  there  is  no  safety  in  the  practice  of  mod- 
erate drinking.  By  total  abstinence  alone  can  permanent 
and  effectual  security  be  attained.* 

On  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  intoxicating  liquors 
do  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  in  any  degree  contribute 
to  cheerfulness  of  mmd,  or  equanimity  of  temper.  The 
animation  produced  by  wine  is  boisterous  and  transitory, 
and  does  not  confer  either  lasting  strength  of  intellect  or 
mental  refinement.  The  individual,  who  in  social  inter- 
course is  dependant  on  wine  for  mental  cheerfulness,  or 
power  of  conversation,  is  indeed  a  pitiable  slave.  Observe 
the  conduct  of  such  characters  at  their  homes,  where  the 
endearing  relations  of  domestic  life  ought  to  be  found, 
and  you  discover  that  the  fretful  uneven  temper  of  the 
debauchee,  contributes  not  to  the  sweet  stores  of  social 
enjoyment. 

Many  examples  might,  if  necessary,  be  adduced  within 
the  author's  own  observation,  by  way  of  illustration.  The 
remarks  of  a  learned  divine  on  this  subject,  will  be  found 
to  be  verified  by  daily  experience : — "  Since  I  have  aban- 
doned the  use  of  all  fermented  drinks,  I  have  made  the 
discovery  that  I  do  not  get  angry."  The  observations  of 
Dr.  Trotter  are  forcible  and  correct: — "My  whole  ex- 
perience," he  affirms,  "  assures  jae  that  wine  is  no  friend 
to  vigour  or  activity  of  mind.  It  whirls  the  fancy  beyond 
the  judgement,  and  leaves  the  body  and  soul  in  a  state  of 
listless  indolence  and  sloth.  The  man,  that  on  arduous 
occasions  is  to  trust  to  his  own  judgement,  must  preserve 
an  equilibrium,  alike  proof  against  external  contingencies 
and  internal  passions.  He  must  be  prompt  in  his  decisions 
— ^bold  in  enterprise — ^fruitful  in  resources — ^patient  under 

*  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  having  stated  in  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Boswell. 
that  he  drank  a  large  quantity  without  being  materially  affected  by  it,  ana 
that  he  did  not  leave  off  drinkmg  wine  because  he  could  not  bear  it,  adduced 
this  reason  for  his  abstinence—"  because  it  ia  so  much  better  for  a  man  to 
be  sure  that  he  is  never  to  be  intoxicated,  never  to  loss  tka  power  over 
him$elf.»  ' 
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expectation — not  elated  with  success,  or  depressed  with 
disappointment.  But  if  his  spirits  need  b.  fillip  from  wine, 
he  will  never  conceive  or  execute  anything  magnanimous 
or  grand.  In  a  survey  of  my  whole  acquaintance  and 
friends,  I  find  that  water-drinkers  possess  the  most  equal 
tempers  and  cheerful  dispositions.  * 

The  celehrated  American  physician,  Dr.  Rush,  coincides 
with  the  views  just  quoted.  "  The  first  effects  of  spirits 
apon  the  mind  show  themselves  in  the  temper.  I  have 
constantly  observed  men,  who  are  intoxicated  in  any 
degree  with  spirits,  to  be  peevish  and  quarrelsome ;  after 
awhile  they  lose  the  moral  sense,"  &;c.t  Sir  A.  Carlysle, 
among  other  of  ^Hhe  moral  efiects  of  fermented  liquors," 
attributes  to  them  "  the  production  of  a  disturbed  temper, 
fretful,  unsteady,  or  irascible."  Per&aps  nothing,  remarks 
the  same  writer,  contributes  so  much  to  moral  equability 
of  mind  as  the  total  abandonment  of  strong  liquors.}: 

The  author's  personal  observation  has  been  equally  de- 
cisive in  regard  to  the  uneven  tempers  of  those  who 
indulge  even  moderately  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor. 
The  mental  and  physical  depression  consequent  on  vinous 
indulgence,  forms  a  strong  predisposing  cause  to*  this  in- 
equality of  disposition.  These  unnatural  motions,  how- 
ever, are  seldom  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of, water- 
drinkers.  '^  There  can  be  no  question,"  observes  a  writer 
of  considerable  eminence,  '^  that  water  is  the  best  and  the 
only  drink  which  Nature  has  designed  for  man.  The 
water-drinker  glides  tranquOly  through  life,  without  much 
exhilaration  or  depression,  and  escapes  many  diseases  to 
which  otherwise  he  would  be  subject.  The  wine-drinker 
experiences  short,  but  vivid  periods  of  rapture,  and  long 
intervals  of  gloom ;  he  is-  also  more  subject  to  disease. 
The  balance  of  enjoyment  then  turns  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  water-drinker,  leaving  out  his  temporal  prosperity 
and  future  anticipations;  and  the  nearer  we  keep  to  his 
regimen^  the  happier  we  shall  6«."§ 

The  same  writer  relates  an  instance  of  the  superiority 
displayed  in  the  temper  and  cheerfulness  of  the  water- 
drinker  over  those  who  indulge  in  vinous  potations.  Some 
years  ago,  when  in  a  large  company  at  Prince  of  Wales' 

•  Troitcr-'s  Essay  on  Drunkeimess,  p.  186. 

f  An  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Araent  Spirits,  by  Benjamin  Rush,  M.  D. 
i  Lecture  on  Fermented  Liquors,  by  Sir  A.  Carlysle. 
\  Civic  Life  and  Sedentary  Habits,  1818,  by  Br.  James  Johnson,  Editor  of 
Uie  MedLco-Chirurgical  Review. 
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Island,  Dr.  Johnson  met  with  a  gentleman  who  was  re- 
markable for  his  flow  of  spirits  and  convivial  talents.  He 
attributed  his  animation  and  hilarity  to  the  wine,  which  he 
supposed  him  to  have  taken,  and  expected  to  see  them  flag, 
as  is  usual,  when  the  first  efiects  of  the  stimulus  had  passed 
oflf.  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  was  surprised  to  find  them 
maintain  a  uniform  level,  after  many  younger  heroes  had 
bowed  to  the  rosy  god.  To  use  his  own  words,  he  now 
contrived  to  get  near  to  him,  and  entered  into  a  conversa- 
tion, when  the  gentleman  disclosed  the  secret,  by  assuring 
him  that  he  had  drank  nothing  but  water  for  many  years 
in  India ;  as  a  consequence,  his  health  was  excellent — ^his 
spirits  were  free,  and  his  faculties  were  unclouded,  al- 
though far  advanced  on  time's  list;  in  short,  he  could 
conscientiously  recommend  the  antediluvian  beverage,  as  he 
ealled  it,  to  every  one  that  sojourned  in  a  tropical  climate.* 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject in  question.  "  Wine,"  he  remarks,  "  gives  no  light, 
gay,  ideal  hilarity,  but  tumultuous,  noisy,  clamorous  merri- 
ment ;  I  admit,"  he  further  observes,  '^  that  the  spirits  are 
raised  by  drinking  as  by  the  common  participation  of  any 
pleasure  ;  cock-fighting  or  bear-baiting  will  raise  the  spirits 
of  a  company  as  drinking  does,  though  surely  they  will 
not  improve  conversation.f 

The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  found  to  impart  afalst 
confidence^  by  which  those  who  indulge  in  it  assume  a  dis- 
position  foreign  to  their  natural  temper.  "Wine,"  says 
the  illustrious  individual  whose  opinion  has  just  been 
quoted,  "  makes  a  man  better  pleased  with  himself,  but 
the  danger  is,  that  while  a  man  grows  better  pleased  with 
himself,  he  may  be  growing  less  pleasing  to  others.  Wine 
gives  a  man  nothing.  It  neither  gives  him  knowledge  nor 
wit ;  it  only  animates  a  man,  and  enables  him  to  bring  out 
what  a  dread  of  company  has  repressed.  A  man  should 
cultivate  his  mind  so  as  to  have  that  confidence  and  readi- 
ness without  wine,  which  wine  gives.J 

*  Tropical  Hwiene,  sect.  Drink.  All  authorities  concur  in  describing 
Waller  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  wits  of  the  day.  This  was  no  easy 
reputation  for  a  man  of  seventy  to  sustain  in  such  society  as  composed  the 
circle  of  that  licentious  court.  The  vivacity  of  his  conversation  was  un- 
flagging ;  and  while  Buckingham  and  others  indulged  freely  in  wine,  he, 
conmiing  himself  to  water,  was  equal  to  the  highest  pitch  of  their  festivity. 
He  was  the  only  water-drinker  of  that  roisterous  company;  and  SaviSe 
used  to  say  that  Ned  Waller  was  the  only  man  in  England  he  would  allow 
to  sit  with  him  without  drinking. — BeWt  Poet$, 

t  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.    Conversation  with  Sir  J^ashua  Reynolds. 

f  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  having  maintained  that  wine  onproved  converse 
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The  eomplacent  feelings  consequent  on  moderate  vinous 
indulgence  are  so  commonly  known,  that  they  require  only 
to  be  adverted  to.  The  greater  the  indulgence  in  strong 
drink  the  less  power  do  we  possess  over  the  natural  dis- 
position.'* Many  persons  have  been  observed,  when  under 
the  influence  of  wine,  to  discover  those  matters,  which, 
while  sober,  they  were  desirous  to  conceal.  Thus  the 
old  proverb,  "Ingrediente  vino  egreditur  secretum."  As 
the  wine  goes  in,  so  the  secret  goes  out.  This,  however, 
must  be  viewed  in  a  limited  sense,  and  the  popular  phrase 
*'ti»  vino  Veritas j^  is  decidedly  not  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion. The  general  efiect  of  stimulating  liquor,  no  doubt, 
is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  indulgence,  to  remove  a 
man  from  the  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  very  frequent- 
ly, to  infuse  into  him  such  feelings  as  are  alien  to  his 
natural  disposition. 

Addison  appears  to  have  been  of  this  opinion,  for  he 
remarks,  that  not  only  does  the  vice  of  intemperance  be- 
tray the  hidden  faults  of  a  man,  and  show  them  in  the 
most  odious  colours,  but  it  often  occasions  faults  to  which 
he  is  not  naturally  subject.  "  Wine,"  adds  this  celebrated 
moralist,  ^'  throws  a  man  out  of  himself,  and  infuses  quali- 
ties into  the  mind,  which  she  is  a  stranger  to  in  her  sober 
moments." 

The  use  of  inioxicaHng  liquors  is  powerfully  injurious 
to  the  moral  faculties^  and  destructive  of  moral  principles. 
The  position  of  man  as  a  moral  agent,  and  an  accountable 
being,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  He  is  susceptible  of 
the  most  refined  and  exquisite  feelings,  whidi  are  capable 
of  affording  him  the  highest  enjoyment.  The  happiness 
of  human  ^ings  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  prop- 
er discipline  of  the  moral  feelings.  Happiness  is  essen- 
tially progressive.  The  mind  is  ever  restlessly  engaged 
in  searching  out  new  means  of  occupation  or  sources  of 

tion,  Dr.  Johnson  replied,  "  No,  Rir,  before  dinner  men  meet  with  neat  in- 
equality of  understanding,  and  those  who  are  conscious  of  their  m^riority, 
have  the  modesty  not  to  talk ;  when  they  have  drank  wine,  every  man  feels 
himself  comfortable,  and  loses  that  modesty,  and  erows  impudent  and 
vociferous :  but  he  is  not  improved,  he  is  only  not  sensible  of  his  defects.'' — 
BoaweW»  Johnton. 

*  ''At  the  beginning  of  intoxication  the  ideas  flow  with  a  more  than  natural 
rapidity ;  self-love  soars  above  our  prudence,  and  shows  itself  openly ;  we 
lay  aside  the  scale  of  deliberation,  the  slow,  pondering,  measuring,  and 
comparing  instruments  of  judgement.  In  this  condition  every  man  is  a  hero 
to  himseu*;  he  feels  as  he  wishes,  and  the  state  of  his  mind  is  betrayed  by 
boastings  and  falsehoods,  by  oretensions  to  abilities  beyond  his  possessions, 
and  by  a  delusive  contempt  tot  the  evils  that  beset  him.''-^S»r  A.  CarlysU 
•n  Jiforo/  If^wnei  qf  FirtMntid  lAquors, 
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enjoyment.  Activity  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  mental 
faculties  in  a  healthy  condition.  Intoxicating  liquors  en- 
ervate the  moral  powers,  and  weaken  the  stability  of  vir- 
tuous resolutions,  and  have  a  direct  tendency,  moreover, 
not  only  to  blunt  the  acuteness  of  the  moral  feelings,  but 
to  decrease  their  activity. 

Disregard  of  veracity,*  violation  of  engagements,  and 
extinction  of  shame  and  repentance,  form  the  leading 
characteristics  of  sensuality  and  intemperance.  The 
drunkard  is  in  general  looked  upon  as  unfit  to  be  trusted 
in  the  several  relations  of  life  \  his  actions  are  ever  viewed 
with  suspicion  and  distrust.  Swelling  of  the  feet  and  legs 
is  so  characteristic  a  mark  of  intemperance  in  America, 
that  the  merchants  of  Charleston  cease  to  trust  the  plan- 
ters as  soon  as  they  perceive  it.  Industry  and  virtue  are 
supposed  to  be  extinct  in  the  man,  in  whom  that  symp- 
tom of  disease  has  been  produced  by  habits  of  intempe- 
rance.! 

The  use  of  strong  drink  brutalizes  the  feelings^  excites 
the  passions^  and  destroys  the  natural  affections.  It  thus 
forms  the  strongest  inducement  to  the  commission  of 
every  species  of  crime.  Under  its  maddening  influence, 
the  passions  obtain  pre-eminence  over  reason.  The  vilest 
feelings  of  human  nature  are  brought  into  active  opera- 
tion. Every  successive  gradation  of  vice  removes  its  un- 
happy victim  still  further  from  his  original  and  respectable 
sphere  in  society.  Men,  naturally  humane  in  their  dispo- 
sitions, under  the  influence  of  intoxication,  commit  deeds, 
which  in  calmer  moments,  they  view  with  horror  and  de- 
testation. Strong  drink,  however,  gradually  hardens  the 
heart,  and  renders  it  callous  to  every  humane  and  generous 
feeling.J 


•  **  Whether."  remarks  Sir  A.  Carlysle, "  the  dissolution  of  moral  integ- 
rity which  so  onen  acconnmnies  dninkennessi  be  dependant  upon  the  preva^ 
lence  of  undis^ised  selfishness,  of  hasty  and  crude  judgement,  or  upon 
other  changes  m  the  moral  faculties,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  decide;  but  it 
appears  to  me,  the  causes  exhibited  are  equal  to  the  stated  effects. 

This  writer  then  adduces,  as  one  of  the  moral  effects  of  Fermented  Li> 
quors,  "  A  dissolute  cardeamess  about  right  and  iDrong." 

Dr.  Rush  viewed  this  subject  in  a  similar  light.  In  regard  to  men  ''  who 
are  intoxicated  in  any  degree,  with  spirits,"  he  observes,  that  they  *'  violate 
promises  and  engagements  without  shame  or  remorse.  From  these  defi- 
ciencies in  veracity  and  integrity,  they  pass  on  to  crimes  of  a  more  heinous 
nature,  which  it  would  be  to  dishonour  human  nature  only  to  name." 

The  Parliamentary  Enquiry  which  has  been  previously  quot»l,  shows  tho 
same  results  under  the  head  of  *'  Extinction  of  all  Moral  and  Religious 
Principle." — Parliamentary  Reportfja.  4. 

t  Gnq.  into  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits,  by  Benj.  Rush,  M.  D. 

J  Appendix.    Intemperance  and  Crime. 
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Among  the  consequences  of  Intemperance,  as  exhibited 
by  the  late  Parliamentary  Inquiry,  are  enumerated  the 
following : — 

Irritation  of  all  the  worst  passions  of  the  heart ;  hatred, 
anger,  revenge ;  with '^a  brutalization  of  disposition  that 
breaks  asunder  and  destroys  the  most  endearing  bonds  of 
nature  and  society."  Violation  of  chastity,  insensibility 
to  shame,  and  indescribable  degradation ;  as  proved  by 
clergymen,  magistrates,  overseers,  teachers,  and  others, 
examined  by  the  committee  on  all  these  points.* 

Mr.  Poynder,  whose  opportunities  of  observing  the  dele- 
terious influence  of  spirituous  liquors  on  the  morals  of  the 
people  were  great,  states  among  their  other  effects,  the 
obduracy  and  hardness  of  the  heart  which  the  habit  in* 
duces.  "  With  respect,"  he  says,  "  to  its  tendency  to  hard" 
en  the  heart,  and  extinguish  the  natural  affections,  I  have 
observed  that  it  engenders  selfishness  and  unkindness  in 
the  poor,  to  an  extraordinary  degree."  Mr.  Poynder  feel- 
ingly adverts  to  the  brutality  which  husbands  display  to 
their  wives,  the  desertion  of  their  families,  the  utter  care- 
lessness and  neglect  of  their  own  and  relatives  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare  ;  all  of  which  are  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  indulgence  in  strong  drink .f 

Sir  A.  Carlysle,  in  his  observations  on  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  strong  drink,  states  that  "  thev  produce  insensi- 
bility, unfeelingness,  and  inhumanity.  The  numerous 
instances,  however,  which  present  themselves  in  common 
life,  render  any  further  illustration  unnecessary. 

The  pages  of  ancient  history  present  innumerable  ex- 
amples of  this  kind,  the  narration  of  which  excites  the 
keenest  feelings  of  pity,  not  unraingled  with  disgust. 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  delighted  to  witness  the  tor- 
tures of  his  fellow-creatures.  On  one  occasion,  this  mon- 
arch commanded  Prexaspes,  a  principal  oflicer  in  his 
court,  to  disclose  the  opinions  entertained  of  him  by  his 
subjects.  ^  "  They  admire,  sir,"  said  Prexaspes,  **  many 
excellent  qualities  which  they  see  in  you,  but  they  are 
somewhat  mortified  at  your  immoderate  love  of  wine ;" 
**  I  understand  you,"  replied  the  king,  "  That  is,  they  pre- 
tend that  virine  deprives  me  of  my  reason ;  you  shall  be 
judge  of  that  immediately."  The  tyrant  then  commenced 
drinking  excessively,  p6uring  the  wine  down  his  throat  in 
larger  quantities  than  he  had  ever  done  before.    He  after- 

*  Report  of  Select  Committee,  page  4, 1834. 
t  Examination  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
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ward  commanded  the  son  of  Prexaspes,  wlio  was  kis 
chief  cup-hearer,  to  stand  upright  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
with  his  left  hand  placed  upon  his  head.  The  monster 
then  took  his  how,  levelled  it  at  the  youth,  and  declaring 
that  he  aimed  at  his  heart,  actually  shot  him  through  that 
vital  organ.  Camhyses  commanded  the  hody  to  he  open- 
ed, and  exhihiting  the  heart  to  the  hereaved  parent,  in  an 
exulting  and  scoffing  manner,  enquired  of  him  whether  he 
had  not  shown  great  steadiness  of  hand  % 

Philopater  (Ptolemsus)  the  4th  King  of  Egypt,  is  ano« 
ther  example  of  the  connexion  hetween  cruelty  and  in- 
temperance* He  was  called  Ztpan^  hecause  of  his  extrav- 
agance and  dehauchery,  and  Gallus  in  conse- 

quence  of  his  having  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria, 
as  a  hacchanalian,  with  the  gestures  of  a  priest  of  Cyhele. 
Philopater,  weakened  and  enervated  hy  intemperance,  and 
continual  dehauchery,  died  at  an  early  age.*  He  was 
possessed  of  none  of  the  virtues  which  adorn  man,  and 
the  news  of  his  death  was  received  hy  his  subjects  wiih 
rejoicing. 

Prusia,  King  of  Bithynia,  who  died  about  149  B.  C.  is 
described  by  Polybius  as  the  meanest  of  monarchs,  with- 
out honesty,  without  morals,  virtue  or  principle;  cruel 
and  cowardly ;  intemperate  and  voluptuous,  and  an  enemy 
to  all  learning.! 

Tiberius,  (Nero)  emperor  of  Rome,  was  a  most  immoral 
character,  conspicuous  alone  for  cruelty,  avarice,  deceit, 
and  ingratitude.  During  his  retreat  to  Caprese,  this  heart- 
less monster  held  out  suitable  inducements  to  such  as 
could  invent  new  pleasures,  or  produce  fresh  luxuries,  and 
abandoned  himseljf  to  the  most  hideous  and  loathsome 
vices.  In  consequence  of  his  excessive  intemperance, 
Tiberius^  in  derision,  was  denominated  Biberttts^  while  his 
surname  of  JSTero^  was  with  equal  appropriateness  changed 
to  that  of  Mero.  Of  this  emperor,  Seneca  humourously 
observed,  that  he  never  was  intoxicated  but  once  in  his 
life,  for  he  continued  in  a  perpetual  state  of  inebriation, 
from  the  time  he  gave  himself  up  to  drinking,  till  the  laist 
moment  of  his  life. 

Nero  Claudius,  another  Emperor  of  Rome,  was  cele- 
brated for  his  cruel  and  debauched  habits.    His  burning 

*  Lempriere  Bibiiotheca  Classica,  art.  Philopat.  where  reference  may  be 
made  to  ancient  writers,  concerning  this  and  othei  monarchs,  adducea  by 
way  of  illustration. 
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of  the  city  of  Borne  and  other  diaholical  acts,  are  familkr 
to  every  reader  of  history.  This  tyrant  was  a  most  in- 
temperate character.  It  was  his  usual  custom  to  frequent 
taverns,  and  places  of  gross  dehauchery. 

Sylla,  a  dictator  of  the  same  mighty  empire,  sumamed 
the  Fortunate,  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  intemperate 
tyrants  that  ever  existed.  On  his  entrance  into  Kome, 
during  the  contest  with  Marius,  he  caused  7000  citizens 
to  he  massacred,  to  whom  he  had  promised  pardon.  On 
the  Senate's  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  dying  dttrieks 
of  the  citizens,  Sylla  cooly  answered,  They  are  only  a  few 
rebein  whom  I  have  ordered  to  be  ehadieed.  This  was  only 
the  conmiencement  of  his  cruelty.  Each  succeeding  day 
exhibited  a  still  greater  number  of  slaughtered  bodies.  No 
less  than  4700  of  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  citizens 
were  slain. 

After  these  proceedings,  Sylla  abdicated  the  dictator- 
ship, and  retired  to  a  retreat  at  Puteoli.  The  remainder 
of  his  days  were  spent  far  from  the  noise  of  arms,  in  the 
eager  pursuit  of  sensual  gratification ;  hated  by  all — ^be- 
loved by  none.  The  companions  of  his  retirement  were 
the  most  base  and  licentious  of  the  populace,  and  Sylla 
took  pleasure  still  to  wallow  in  voluptuousness,  though  on 
the  verge  of  life,  and  covered  with  infirmities.  His  in- 
temperance hastened  his  end.  His  blood  was  corrupted, 
and  an  imposthume  was  formed  in  his  bowels.  He  at  last 
died  in  the  greatest  torments,  about  78  years  before  Christ, 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  It  has  been  observed,  that 
like  Marius,  on  his  death-bed,  he  wished  to  drown  the 
stings  of  conscience  and  remorse  by  being  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  intoxication.  The  character  of  Sylla  is  that  of 
an  ambitious,  dissimulating,  credulous,  tyrannical,  and 
debauched  commander."* 

To  this  infamous  list  of  intemperate  rulers,  may  be 
added,  Maximinius,  also  an  Emperor  of  Some,  one  of  the 
most  cruel  and  ferocious  tyrants  that  ever  lived.  He  was 
famous  only  for  his  bloody,  revengeful  disposition ;  and  in " 
consequence  received  the  names  of  Busiris,  Cyclops,  and 
Phalaris.  Maximinius  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  proceeding  to  perpetrate  some  of  his  enormous  cruel- 
ties, when  his  soldiers  by  assassination  freed  their  country 
from  a  tyrant.  This  event  was  the  cause  of  great  rejoic- 
ings at  Kome,    It  is  stated,  that  Maximinius  was  8  feet 

•  BibliothecK  Clastica,  art.  Sylla. 
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in  height,  and  remarkably  corpnlent.  His  yoracity  was 
eqnaUy  astonishing.  He  generally  ate  every  day  40  pounds 
of  flesh.  During  the  same  time,  he  drank  18  bottles  of 
wine.* 

The  records  of  modem  times  abound  in  examples,  ex- 
hibiting the  awful  power  of  inebriation  in  the  production 
of  cruelty  and  crime. 

The  human  mind  has  truly  been  designated  the  noblest 
part  of  man.  He  holds  his  high  rank  in  creation  as  an 
ifUelligeni  and  accouniable  being ;  and  in  proportion  as  he 
cultivates  or  neglects  the  development  of  his  intellectual 
and  moral  powers,  does  he  elevate  or  sink  himself  jn  the 
scale  of  rational  beings.  How  degrading  for  man  made 
in  the  image  of  his  Creator,  to  prostitute  his  moral  powers, 
and  to  enervate  his  intellect  through  the  influence  of  strong 
drink. 

Among  other  efiects  of  strong  drink  on  the  intellectual 
faculties,  may  be  enumerated  the  following : — 

I.  Menial  incapacity  and  inaptitttde  to  acquire  knowledge.' 

Strong  drink  has  been  forcibly  described  as  tending  to 
^'  destruction  of  mental  capacity  and  vigour,  and  extinction 
of  aptitude  for  learning."!  The  mental  faculties  are  rapidly 
impaired,  when  under  the  paralyzing  influence  of  strong 
drink,  and  gradually  become  more  and  more  incemable  of 
action  and  less  vigorous  in  their  operations.  The  once 
strong  and  active  mind  exhibits  evidence  of  weakness  and 
incapacity,  and  is  unable  to  exercise  its  powers  with  its 
wonted  energy  and  decision.  The  desire  also  for  know^ 
ledge  appears  to  decline  with  the  incapacity  to  acquire  it. 
Hence,  the  disinclination  to  studious  exercises  manifested 
by  those  who  are  in  any  degree  intemperate  itf  their  habits. 

2.  Obscurity  of  menial  perception. 

^  The  mind  loses  its  accustomed  distinctness  of  percep* 
tion,  and  is  unable  to  discover  with  accuracy  and  clearness 
the  harmony  or  discordance  of  any  given  objects  of  con- 
templation. The  beauty  and  order  of  intellectual  percep- 
tion, become  less  apparent  and  agreeable.  Marmontel  in 
his  Memoirs  furnishes  us  with  an  illustration  in  point — 
"The  pleasures  of  the  table  contributed  to  obscure  my 

*  Bibliotheca  Classica,  art.  Maximinitis. 

t  Parliamentary  Re^rt— Select  Committee,  p  4. 
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mental  faculties.  I  never  suspected  that  temperance  was 
the  nurse  of  genius,  and  yet  nothing  is  more  true.  I  awoke 
with  my  head  troubled,  and  my  ideas  heavy  with  the  va- 
pours of  an  ample  supper.  I  was  astonished  that  my  spirits 
were  not  as  pure  ana  as  free  as  in  Mathurin  or  in  Mason- 
street.  Ah !  'tis  that  the  labour  of  the  imagination  will 
not  be  disordered  by  that  of  other  organs.  The  muses, 
it  has  been  said,  are  chaste,  it  should  have  been  added, 
that  they  are  temperate."*  The  effects  of  abstinence  in 
preparing  the  mind  for  those  efforts,  when  not  only  mental 
energy,  but  a  rich  and  fertile  beauty  of  imagination  is  re- 
quired, have  been  observed,  from  a  very  early  period  of 
the  world.  During  hours  of  intense  study,  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  philosophers  of  old,  abstained  from  every 
thing  that  was  rich  and  stimulating  in  diet.  Demosthenes, 
the  celebrated  Grecian  orator,  as  a  beverage,  drank  water 
only.  Protogenes,  a  painter  of  great  eminence  among  the 
ancients,  when  executing  some  splendid  design,  lived  in 
the  most  frugal  manner.  Painters  of  our  own  age  have 
adopted  a  similar  plan.  Fresnoy,  in  his  maxim  for  the 
artist  thus  remarks : — 

"  To  temperance  all  our  liveliest  powers  we  owe, 
She  bids  the  judgement  wake,  the  fancy  flow; 
For  her  the  artist  shuns  the  fuming  feast, 
The  midnight  roar,  the  bacchanalian  guest." 

Individuals  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  literature  and 
science,  in  more   recent  times,  have   adopted  a   similar 

Practice.  Dryden  f  and  Milton  form  illustrious  examples, 
lilton  not  unfrequently  recommends  abstinence  in  diet. 
To  the  lyric  and  elegiac  poet,  he  admits  of  the  use  of  wine 
and  good  cheer ;  but  to  the  epic  which  requires  intellect 
of  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  character,  the  diet  of 
Pythagoras  must  suffice. 

"  For  many  a  god  o^er  elegy  presides, 
Its  spirit  kindles  and  its  numbers  guides, 
There  Bacchus,  Ceres,  Erato,  are  seen, 
And  with  her  beauteous  boy,  the  IdaHan  queen, 

♦  Memoirs  of  Marmontel^  vol  i.  p.  306. 

f  Dryden  is  evidently  satirized  by  fiaynes,  who  thus  alludes  to  his  prep- 
aration for  study  by  a  course  of  medicine.  "  When  I  have  a  grand  design, 
I  ever  take  physic  and  let  blood ;  for  when  you  would  have  pure  swiftness 
of  thought,  and  fiery  flights  of  fancy,  you  must  have  a  care  of  the  pensive 
part,  in  fine,  you  must  purge  the  belly  f ! ! "  This  practice,  we  are  informed 
by  La  Motte,  the  physician,  was  actually  adopted  by  Drydien.  Dr.  Cheyne, 
in  allusion  to  the  mtimate  connexion  which  exists  between  the  condition  oi 
the  body  and  the  state  of  the  mind,  makes  use  of  this  emphatic  observation, 
"  He  who  would  have  a  clear  head  must  have  a  clean  stomach," 
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And  thence  the  chiefs  of  ele^ac  songi 

Drain  the  full  bowl,  and  join  the  jocund  throng. 

But  he  whose  verse  records  the  battle's  roar. 

And  hero's  feasts  and  demi-gods  of  yore ; 

The  Olympic  senate  with  their  bearded  kmg, 

Or  howls,  that  loud  through  Pluto's  dungeons  ring ; 

With  simpler  stores  must  spread  his  Samiaa  board, 

And  browse,  well  pleased,  the  Tegetable  hoard: 

Close  at  his  side  the  oeechen  cup  be  placed, 

His  thirst  by  nature's  limpid  beverage  chased." 

Euler  and  La  Place,  the  one  celebrated  for  his  proficiency 
in  mathematical  science,  the  other  distin^ished  as  a  naturiU 
philosopher,  were  each  habitually  abstemious  in  their  diet. 
Euler  attained  to  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  In  society 
he  was  most  acceptable,  ever  adding  to  its  gratification  by 
his  agreeable  wit,  and  cheerful  and  uniform  temper.  The 
light  and  abstemious  diet  of  La  Place  alone  enabled  him, 
until  within  two  years  of  his  death,  without  exhaustion  or 
mconvenience,  to  persevere  in  his  accustomed  habits  of 
continued  and  intense  study.  John  Locke,  by  his  abstemi- 
ous habits  attained  to  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  In 
the  former  part  of  his  life  he  had  a  feeble  constitution ; 
the  asthma  for  many  years  proved  to  him  a  source  of  con- 
siderable depression  and  distress.  To  the  use  of  water, 
which  was  his  common  drink,  Locke  very  justly  attributed 
the  prolongation  of  his  life.  Boyle,  who  undoubtedly 
ranks  as  the  first  chemist  of  his  age,  also  made  use  of 
water.  Although  possessed  of  an  exceedingly  delicate 
constitution,  this  distinguished  patron  of  science  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  habit- 
ually abstemious  in  his  diet ;  he  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-five  years ;  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  when  he 
composed  his  admirable  Treatise  on  Optics,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  abstained  altogether  from  stimulating  liquors  and 
animal  food,  restricting  himself  to  water  and  to  vegetables. 
Luther  also,  and  Johnson  may  be  cited  as  equally  illustri- 
ous examples.  Of  the  former,  one  of  his  biographers 
states:  "It  often  happened,  that  for  several  days  and 
nights  he  locked  himself  up  in  his  study,  and  took  no 
other  nourishment  than  bread  and  water,  that  he  might 
the  more  uninterruptedly,  pursue  his  labours."  In  1737, 
Dr.  Johnson,  according  to  Boswell  abstained  entirely  from 
fermented  liquors,  "  A  practice  to  which  he  rigidly  con- 
formed for  many  years  together,  at  difi^erent  periods  of  bis 
iife."*  .  Dr.  Johnson  himself  made  the  following  remarks  i 

Mr.  Croker  in  his  edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  makes  the  follow* 
ing  pertinent  remarks- on  this  passage :  <<  At  this  time  his  (Dr.  Johnson's) 
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^  By  abstinence  from  wine  and  suppers,  I  obtained  sudden 
and  great  relief,  and  had  freedom  of  mind  restored  to  me, 
which  I  have  wanted  for  all  this  year,  without  being  able 
to  find  any  means  of  obtaining  it."*  To  these  examples 
might  be  added  a  voluminous  list  of  individuals  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  literature  and  science. 

3.  Incorreci  Judgement. 

The  mind  enervated  by  artificial  stimulants,  loses  its 
power  of  forming  a  correct  judgement.  The  faculties  by 
which  the  judgement  comes  to  a  decision,  are  weakened, 
and  rendered  more  or  le«s  inoperative  by  the  want  of  re* 
flection.  The  judgement,  therefore,  is  little  exercised,  and 
loses  its  force  and  activity — and  when  formed,  is  crude 
and  unstable.  ^^  Wine,"  remarks  an  eminent  writer, ''  raises 
the  imagination,  bat  depresses  the  judgement.  He  that 
resigns  his  reason,  is  guilty  for  everything  he  is  liable  to 
in  the  absence  of  it."  The  effects  of  intoxicating  liquors 
on  the  judgement  are  strongly  adverted  to  in  the  Scrip- 
tures :  ''  It  is  not  for  kings,  U  Lemuel,  it  is  not  for  kings 
to  drink  wine ;  nor  for  princes  strong  drink :  lest  they  drink 
and  forget  the  law,  and  pervert  the  judgement  of  the  af- 

flicted.'^t 

"  The  known  effects  of  fermented  liquors  on  the  intel- 
lects," observes  Sir  A.  Carlysle,  "  are  the  increased  rapid- 
ity of  thought,  the  destruction  of  continuity  in  the  memory, 
and  the  derangement  of  the  natural  faculty  of  judging  or 
concluding  upon  the  sum  of  any  sort  of  evidence."  Sump- 
tuary laws,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  relating  to 
magistrates  and  other  official  characters  have  been  framed 
on  the  same  principle."} 

abstinence  from  wine  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  poverty,  but  in  his  sub- 
sequent life,  he  was  restrained  from  that  indalffence  by,  as  it  appears,  morale 
or  rather,  medical  considerations.  He  probably  fbund,  by  experience,  that 
wine,  though  it  dissipated  for  a  moment,  yet  eventually  aggravated  the 
hereditary  disease  unaer  which  he  suffered  :  and  perhaps,  it  may  have  been 
owtns^  to  a  long  course  of  abstinence,  that  nis  mental  health  seems  to  have 
been  better  than  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life. — (See  Extract  from  Dr. 
Johnson's  Prayers  and  MeditaJtions,  cited  in  the  text.)  Selden  had  the 
same  notion :  ior  being  consulted  by  a  person  of  (luality,  whose  imagination 
was  strangely  disturbed,  he  advised  him  not  to  disorder  himself  with  eatiof 
or  drinking^  to  eat  very  little  supper,  and  say  his  prayers  daily,  when  he 
went  to  bed ;  and  he  (Selden)  made  but  little  question  but  he  would  be  well 
in  three  or  four  days.— (ra6/<  To/fc,  p.  17.)  «<  These  remarks,"  further 
observes  Mr.  Croker,  "  are  important,  because  depression  of  spirits  is  too 
often  treated  on  a  contrary  system,  from  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to  what 
may  be  its  reai  cause." 
*  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  13.     }  Proverbs  xxxi.  4, 5.     %  Chap.  191  • 
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4.  Impaired  Memory. 

The  strength  of  the  memory  is  materially  impaired  by 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  In  the  words  of  Sir  A. 
Carlysle,  its  continuity  is  destroyed.  "Tke  memory,*' 
remarks  ^is  writer,  "  is  always  weakened  by  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  evanescent  impressions,  the  objects  of  thought 
are  loosely  assorted  by  a  disorderly  imagination ,-  and  the 
power  to  give  a  close  and  continuous  attention  to  particu- 
lar  studies,  is  destroyed  by  an  acquired  habit  of  slovenly 
and  heedless  inductions.  The  mind  is  often  diverted  from 
more  serious  activity  by  idle  wit,  by  ludicrous  combina- 
tions, or  vain  and  unprofitable  wanderings.'' 

The  idea  that  vinous  liquors  contribute  to  mental  activi- 
ty and  happiness,  in  a  great  measure,  originates  in  the  pre- 
sumption that  pleasure  arising  from  stimulants  is  capable 
of  bestowing  permanent  and  rational  enjoyment.  Pleasure 
is  variously  understood : — 

*'  Some  place  the  bliss  in  action ,  some  in  ease ; 
Some  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these/ 
Some  sank  to  beasts,  ifind  pleasure  end  in  pain ; 
Some  swelled  to  gods,  comess  e'en  virtue  pain. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  made  a  very  wise  and  appropriate 
distinction  between  pleasure  and  happiness.  On  being  re- 
minded, that  he  had  once  admitted  that  abstinence  from 
wine  would  be  a  great  deduction  from  life,  he  said :  "  It  is 
a  diminution  from  pleasure,  to  be  sure,  but  I  do  not  say  a 
diminution  of  happiness  3  there  is  more  happiness  in  being 
rational."  And  again,  he  remarks,  "when  we  talk  of 
pleasure,  we  mean  sensual  pleasure.  Philosophers  tell  you 
that  pleasure  is  contrary  to  happiness  ;  gross  men  prefer 
animal  pleasure."* 

It  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  as  well  as  a  cause  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  degradation  to  themselves,  that  tnany  of 
the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of  both  ancient  and 
modern  times,  have,  in  a  ^eater  or  less  degree,  indulged 
in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  mental  excitement 
to  which  such  persons  are  subject,  forms,  no  doubt,  the 
predisposing  cause,  in  connexion  with  the  peculiar  temp- 
tations, to  this  unhappy  propensity,  which  beset  most  pub- 
lic characters.  Hence,  the  moral  powers  iii  particular  are 
in  continual  danger  of  losing  the  purity,  as  well  as  vigour^ 

•  Boswell's  Johnson. 
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which  constitutes  so  essential  a  portion  of  the  character  of 
a  well-regulated  mind. 

A  prominent  cause  of  the  intemperance  of  literary  char* 
acters,  consists  in  the  irregular  moral  training  to  which 
most  of  them  are  subject.  Modem  education,  is  direct- 
ed in  a  ^eat  measure,  to  intellectual  development,  while 
moral  culture  is  almost  altogether  neglected.  Hence,  in 
too  many  instances,  intellectual  exhaustion  is  sought  to  be 
relieved  by  artificial  excitement. 

The  biographies  of  ancient  celebrated  philosophers  and 
statesmen  present  lamentable  examples  of  loose  morality, 
combined  with  intellectual  acquirements.  Many  of  the 
heathen  philosophers  appeared  to  view  occasional  drunk- 
enness as  perfectly  compatible  with  a  virtuous  life.  Calo^ 
in  the  words  of  Horace,  presents  a  remarkable  instance ; 
Corvinus,  the  ^toic  philosopher,  also  indulged  in  vinous 
potations : — 

"  Come,  Corvinus,  guest  divine 
Bids  me  draw  the  smoothest  wine  ;  ^ 
Though  with  science  deep  imbued, 
He  not  like  the  Cvnic  rude 
Thee  despises ;  for  of  old, 
Cato^s  virtue,  we  are  told, 
Often  with  a  bumper  glowed, 
And  with  social  raptures  flowed." — ^IhJircAii. 

Seneca,  the  celebrated  philosopher  states,  that  Cato  oc- 
casionally indulged  in  wine,  as  a  relief  from  the  cares  of 
public  business.  Cato  vino  laxahat  animum  curis  publicis 
faiigaium;  and  elsewhere  himself  remarks,  that  people 
reproached  Cato  with  drunkenness — ^but  that  reproach  was 
rather  an  honour  to  him  than  otherwise.  Catoni  ebrietas 
objecta  esiy  et  facilius  efficiet  quisquis  objecerit  honestum 
quam  turpem  Vatonem,  Sei^f  ca  himself  even  recommend- 
ed occasional  drunkenness  a^'a  means  of  banishing  sorrow. 
Anacharsis,  the  Scythian  philosopher,  at  times  indulged  to 
a  free  extent  in  the  use  of  inebriating  liquors.*  JElian  in- 
cludes in  his  catalogue  of  hard  drinkers,  Amasis,  the  law- 
giver of  Greece.  Zenocrates,  Stilpo  of  Megara,t  and  Zeno, 
were  subject  also  to  the  same  vice.  Other  heathen  philo- 
sophers of  note  might  be  adduced,  as  degrading  examples 
of  intellectual  eminence,  sullied  and  debased  by  sensual 
indulgence.  .Nor  were  certain  of  the  heathen  poets  more 
strict  in  their  conduct.     Their  poems  were  often  inter- 

*  .flSlian  lib.  2. 2. 

t  Stilpo  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Stoics.  When  about  to  die,  he  intoxi* 
cated  himself  with  the  view  to  alleviate  the  terrors  of  death. 
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spersed  with  encomiums  on  wine,  and  their  conduct  fre- 
quently exhibited  a  pitiable  want  of  moral  correctness  and 
strength.  Ion,  the  tragic  poet,  according  to  iBlian  and 
Euripides,  was  noted  for  vinous  indulgence.  Philoxenus 
declared  that  he  longed  for  a  neck  like  a  crane,  that  he 
might  the  longer  enjoy  the  taste  of  wine,  of  which  he  was 
immoderately  fond.  Ennius,  and  Alceus,  rank  also  in  the 
class  of  notorious  topers-  The  former  poet  died  of  the 
gout  induced  by  habits  of  gross  intemperance.  Timocreon, 
of  Rhodes,  a  comic  poet,  also  was  addicted  to  the  same 
debasing  vice.  Athenseus  informs  us,  that  the  following 
epitaph  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb : — 

"  Multa  bibens,  et  multa  vorans,  mala  deniqae  diceas 
Multis,  hie  jaceo  Timocreon  Rhodius.'' 

The  lays  of  Anacreon*  are  chaunted  by  'every  votary  of 
Bacchus,  and  the  verses  of  Homer  (who  is  described  as 
having  been  temperate  in  his  habits)  teem  with  the  praises 
of  wine.  Tift  poets  in  ancient  days  are  said  to  have  met 
together  once  a  year,  in  the  month  of  March,  to  celebrate 
a  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus  and  wine.  Ovid,  in  par- 
ticular, alludes  to  this  practice : — 

"  Ilia  dies  hsec  est,  qua  te  celebrare  poets, 
Si  modo  non  faliunt  tempora,  Bacche,  solenti 

Festaque  odoratis  innectunt  tempora  sertis 
£t  dicunt  laudes  ad  tua  vina  tuas. 

Inter  quos  memini,  dam  me  mea  fata  sinebant, 
Non  invisa  tibi  pars  ego  sepae  fui.'' — Ovid,  Trist.  y.  3. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  additional  examples  in  illus- 
tration of  the  present  position  5  those  already  adduced  are 
sufficient  proofs  of  intellectual  degradation,  where  we 
should  have  expected  the  highest  examples  of  mental 
cultivation,  issuing  in  the  purest  principles  of  moral  recti- 
tude. On  the  contrary,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the 
amount  of  moral  evil  influence^  thus  exhibited  by  men  who 
were  looked  upon  as  superior  beings,  must  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  pernicious  results  among  the  inferior  ranks  of 
mankind. 

In  more  recent  times,  men  of  intellectual  eminence  and 
mental  strength,  have  displayed  a  similar  fondness  for 
strong  drink,*  and  want  of  moral  restraint. 

Pitt,  according  to  a  recent  writer,  would  retire  in  the 
midst  of  a  warm  debate,  and  indulge  to  the  extent  of  a 

•  Pausanias  informs  us,  that  when  at  Athens,  he  saw  the  statue  of  Anac- 
reon which  represented  the  poet  as  drunk  and  singing. 
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cottple  of  bottles  of  wines.  "  The  quantity  of  wine  that 
would  have  closed  the  oratory  of  so  professed  a  Baccha- 
nalian as  Sheridan,  scarcely  excited  the  son  of  Chatham."* 
His  friend,  Lord  Melville,  (Henry  Dundas)  was  also  much 
addicted  to  vinous  indulgence.  Of  Fox,  a  similar  state- 
ment may  be  made.  The  habits  of  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
Addison,!  Porson,  Sheridan,  and  Bums,  are  too  well  known 
to  require  further  detail. 

To  this  catalogue  of  illustrious  topers,  might  be  added, 
if  necessary,  others  distinguished  in  the  pages  of  modem 
literature.  Those  already  cited,  however,  are  amply  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  point  at  issue.  They  present  to  our^ 
notice  melancholy  examples  of  exalted  genius,  closely  con-* 
nected  with  this  most  debasing  vice,  in  too  many  instan- 
ces, to  the  utter  .extinction  of  moral  excellence  in  their 
brilliant  characters. 

The  influence  of  intemperance  on  the  character  of  the  lit' 
erary  productions  of  celebrated  men^  forms  an  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry. 

Many  writers,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  are 
described  as  having  composed  under  the  influence  of 
strong  drink,  -ffischylus  is  said  never  to  have  composed  but 
when  in.  a  state  of  intoxication.;]:  It  is  stated,  that  the  ima- 
gination of  the  poet  was  strong  and  comprehensive,  but 
disorderly  and  wild ;  fruitful  in  prodigies,  but  disdaining 
probabilities.§     His  style  was  peculiarly  obscure. 

Horace  thus  speaks  of  Ennius  : — 

**  Ennius  ipse  pater  nunquam  nisi  potus  ad  arma 
Prosiluit  dicenda.^'ll 

Of  Aicseus  also,  it  is  said,  that  he  never  sat  down  to 
compose  tragedy,  but  when  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

Horace  makes  the  following  bold  assertion.  It  is  enti- 
tled to  rank  among  other  of  his  poetical  fictions: — 

^'  Nulla  placere  diu,  nee  vivere  caraiioA  possint^ 
QusB  scribuntor  aqus  potoribus." 

*  Rede's  Memoir  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Cannmg. 

t  It  is  recorded  of  Addison,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  in  company  with 
Voltaire,  he  drank  to  such  excess  as  to  vomit,  on  wnich  that  French  writer 
remarked  in  a  sarcastic  manner — that  the  only  good  thin^  that  came  out  of 
Addi8on*s  mouth  in  hia  (Voltaire's)  presence  was  the  wine  that  had  gone 
into  it. 

X  It  is  related,  that  when  he  composed,  his  countenance  betrayed  the 
greatest  ferocity:  and,  according  to  one  of  his  scholars,  when  his  £f<m«nt<2ef 
we?  -i  represented,  many  children  died  through  fear,  and  several  pegnant 
wouen  actutdlv  miscarried  in  the  house,  at  the  sight  of  the  horrible  nyiskt 
that  were  introduced. — Lemprihre, 

S  Lempridre,  Art.  ^schyius.  I  1  £p  ziz.  7. 
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How  far  intemperance  may  have  impaired  the  genitiSj 
perverted  the  morals^  and  thus  influenced  the  tone  of  the 
writings  of  ancient  and  modem  authors,  is  a  subject  well 
worthy  of  investigation.  Many  examples  might  be  ad* 
duced  from  the  records  of  modem  times,  where  eminent 
writers  have  composed  under  the  influence  of  strong 
drink :  Lord  Byron  presents  a  remarkable  instance.*'  U 
may  be  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Leigh  Hunt,  that  *'  Dou 
Juan"  was  written  under  the  influence  of  gin  and  water, f 

The  influence  of  strong  drink  on  individuals  may  be  dis- 
covered in  its  efiects  exhibited  in  the  various  active  condi- 
tions of  life. 

Man  was  intended  to  possess  feelings  of  personal  and 
national  independence.  The  demoralizing  and  impover- 
ishing influence  of  strong  drink,  in  diminishing  from  per- 
sonal independence,  may  be  traced  in  the  innumerable 
applications  for  relief  from  the  various  charitable  institu- 
tions of  this  country.  Thousands  of  intemperate  charac- 
ters in  the  present  day  apply  to  these  benevolent  establish- 
ments, for  the  support  of  those  families  whose  wants  ought 
to  have  been  supplied  by  their  parents'  own  industry,  had 
it  not  been  rendered  abortive  by  habitual  intoxication. 
Were  it  not  for  intemperance,  few  persons,  comparatively 
speaking,  would  be  necessitated  to  apply  for  relief  from 
our  public  charitable  institutions,  and  the  various  private 
feeding  and  clothing  associations  now  in  active  operation, 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  done  away  with,  because  the 
savings  of  the  temperate  poor  would  be  reserved  for  oc- 
casions of  extraordinary  necessity.  No  state  of  things 
can  be  more  dangerous  to  national  welfare,  than  the  decay 
of  personal  independence.  When  men  are  ordinarily  in 
duced  to  apply  for  support  to  public  or  private  charities, 
they  are  in  danger  from  the  degradation  to  which  the 
mind  is  thereby  more  or  less  subjected  of  losing  that  spirit 
of  personal  freedom,  which  is  both  a  powerful  and  honour- 

*  Of  the  gifted  bat  unhappy  Byron,  Mr.  Macaoley  thus  speaks  in  the  Ed- 
inburgh Review  for  1831 : — 

**  Byron  had  fixed  his  home  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the  most 
picturesque  and  interesting  of  all  cities,  beneath  the  brightest  of  skies,  and 
by  the  brightest  of  seas.  He  plung^ed  into  wild  and  desperate  excesses.  His 
health  sank  under  the  efiects  of  his  intemperance.  His  hair  turned  gray.  His 
food  ceased  to  nourish  him :  a  hectic  fever  withered  him  up.  It  seemed  that 
his  body  and  mind  were  aoout  to  perish  together.  Midnight  draughts  of 
ardent  spirits  and  Rhenish  wines  had  begun  to  work  their  ruin  of  his  fine  in- 
tellect. Shame  and  sorrow  had  done  tne  work  of  seventy  years  upon  his 
delicate  frame.  The  hand  of  death  was  on  him ;  he  knew  it ;  and  the  only 
wish  which  he  uttered  was,  that  he  might  die  sword  in  hand." — Air.  Ed. 

f  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries.    By  Leigh  Hunt. 
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able  stimulus  to  industry  and  perseverance.  Let  an  ex* 
amination  be  made  of  the  great  mass  of  persons  thus 
applying  for  relief,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  a 
large  majority,  will  be  found  to  have  been  brought  to  that 
degrading  condition,  from  the  direct  or  indirect  influence 
of  intemperance. 

Man  is  evidently  intended  to  be  both  a  benevolent  and  a 
social  being.  His  nature  requires  the  endearing  bonds  of 
human  sympathy  and  reciprocal  aid.  Strong  drink  uni* 
formly  exercises  a  selfish  influence  over  its  votaries.  It 
detaches  a  nuui  as  it  were  from  his  natural  disposition, 
alienates  him  from  his  social  attachments  and  duties,  par- 
alyzes his  sense  of  benevolent  obligation,  and  creates  a 
centre  of  feelings  and  sympathies  in  his  vitiated  affections, 
purely  selfish  and  personal.  A  principal  source  of  human 
happiness  in  our  present  state  of  existence,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  endearing  relations  of  social  and  domestic  intercourse 
and  enjoyment,  A  slight  review  of  the  effects  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors,  will  show  that  their  habitual  use  is  opposed 
to  these  truly  rational  and  exquisite  pleasures.  Inebria- 
ting liquors  not  only  make  man  a  selfish  being,  but  they 
form  strong  inducements  for  him  to  seek  the  pleasures 
which  society  affords  Vrom  home.  The  irritability  of  mind 
occasioned  by  stimulating  liquors,  forms  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  domestic  happiness,  and  hence  the  flight  of 
their  wretched  victims  from  the  bosom  of  an  aflectionate 
family  to  the  savage  haunts  of  intemperance  and  vice. 
The  domestic  scenes  of  many  of  our  celebrated  lovers  of 
strong  drink  present  convincing  examples  of  these  dread- 
ful results  of  intoxication,  upon  the  social  and  domestie 
relations  of  life. 
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PART   II. 
CHAPTER  Vll. 

MOBAL    CAUSES   OF   mTEMFEEANCl. 


It  it  a  custom? 

Aye  marry  is  H: 
Eat  to  mv  mind,  thimgh  I  am  natire  here 
Aady  to  tae  mauier  bom,  it  is  a  custom 
More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 
This  heavy  headed  revel,  east  and  west 
Makes  us  traduced  and  taxed  of  other  nations ; 
They  class  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition :  and,  indeed,  it  takes 
From  our  achievements,  though  performed  at  height. 
The  pith  and  marrow  olour  attribute. — ^Hamlet. 


Intemperance  has  been  shown  to  exercise  a  baneful  in- 
fluence on  national  and  individual  welfare.  An  investiga- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  and 
fostered  this  injurious  vice  is  of  paramount  importance, 
especially  to  those  who  suggest  remedial  measurea  A 
primary  cause  of  intemperance  will  be  found  to  consist  in 
the  desire  to  alleviate  bodily  pain,  or  assuage  mental  an- 
gruish.  Heedless  of  the  consequences,  the  temporary  relief 
which  they  afford  has  induced  mankind,  almost  on  every 
occasion,  to  resort  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.     A 

Srominent  cause  of  intemperance  is  discovered  in  the  de- 
isive  notions  which  have  obtained,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  about  the  beneficial  properties  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  These  notions  are  not  only  materially  strengthen- 
ed by,  but  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon,  the  immediate 
and  agreeable  effects  which  they  produce  on  the  animal 
powers.  Like  the  waters  of  Lethe,  they  have  been  sup- 
posed to  impart  oblivion  to  the  soul,  and  freedom  from  the 
anxieties  and  cares  of  life  : — 
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-Animse  quilms  altera  fato 


Corpora  debentur,  Lethei  ad  fluminis  undam 
Secoros  latices,  et  looga  oblivia  potant.* 

The  ancient  poets  contributed  materially  to  the  currency 
of  this  delusion.  Horace  in  one  of  his  oaes  contends  that 
indulgence  in  wine  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  driving 
away  care  and  sorrow : — 


— — — Neqne 

Mordaces  aliter  diffugiuut  solicitudines.f 

That  celebrated  poet  sounds  the  praise  of  intemperance 
in  the  following  manner : — 

"  Ebrietas  quid  non  designat  ?  operta  recludit 
Spes  jubet  esse  ratas :  in  |>r8eria  trudit  inertem, 
SoUicitis  animis  onus  eximit :  addocet  axtes. 
Fsecnndi  calices,  quern  non  fecere  disertum  ? 
Contracta  quern  non  in  paupertate  solutum." 

Ovid  also  thus  wreathes  the  cup  with  praise : — 

''  Yina  parent  animos.  faciuntque  coloribas  aptos. 
Cura  Higit,  multo  diluitorque  mero. 
Tunc  ymiunt  risus,  tunc  pauper  comua  sumit| 
Ttme  ^lor  eC  curs,  mgaque  frontts  abit. 
Tnttc  aivrit  mentes,  eevo  rarissima  noBtro 
Simplicitas,  artes  executiente  Deo.'' 

The  odes  of  Anacreon  are  familiar  to  every  votary  of 
Bacchus,  and  are  constantly  echoed  in  praise  of  wine. 
Anacreon  was  a  fascinating  poet,  but  an  abandoned  and 
degraded  debauchee*]:  The  effusions  of  Horace  and  Anac- 
reon abouiid  with  glowing  encomiums  on  wine  and  its 
convivial  associations,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  do  they  present 
to  their  readers  a  faithful  representation  of  the  reverse  side 
of  the  picture.  The  poets  of  old  unfortunately  embodied 
in  attractive  imagery,  sentiments  rather  in  accordance  with 
the  vitiated  notions  of  the  age  in  which  they  flourished, 
than  in  unison  with  the  purest  principles  of  virtue  and 
morality. 

The  productions  of  modem  poets  have  been  not  less  in- 
jurious in  their  tendency,  and  have  greatly  contributed  to 
the  credit  and  support  of  this  popular  fallacy.  Some  have 
attributed  to  intoxicating  liquor  the  power  of  increasing 
the  comfort  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  have  delighted  to 
associate  it  with  all  their  festive  occasions.  Thus  by  one 
writer,  it  has  been  described  as  the  poor  man's 

•  Virgil  JEneid,  lib.  vi.  v.  713.  t  ^^^'  »•  Ode  18. 

t  Athenseus  howeter  states,  of  tlie  drinking  songs  of  Anacreon,  tliiit  h* 
feigned  them,  and  tkat  he  livell  in  a  temperate  manner.— De^iio«f.  z.  7« 
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"  Sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care.' 

while  a  flattering  illusion  has  been  cast  over  the  opposite 
picture  of  endless  miseries  resulting  from  unlawful  indul* 
gence.  Qloomfield,  in  his  popular  poem,  ''  The  Farmer's 
Dov,"  speaks  of  malt  liquor  as  a  ^'  sovereign  cordial;"  and 
Goldsmith  unfortunately  supports  the  same  delusion.  The 
latter  writer  thus  laments  the  declining  prosperity  of  the 
village  alehouse : — 

'<  Low  lies  that  lioase  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired 
Where  gray-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired : 
Where  village  statesmen  talked  vrith  looks  profound. 
And  news,  much  older  than  the  ale,  went  round. 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  tnan*s  heart.'' 

A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  the  impartial  mind 
of  the  injurious  tendency  of  exhibiting,  in  language  so 
clear  and  so  beautiful,  sentiments  so  false  in  sympathy  and 
pernicious  in  tendency  as  those  contained  in  the  above 
quotations.  In  this  manner,  however,  the  sanction  of  su- 
perior talents  has  too  often  been  lent  to  perpetuate  a  vice 
most  odious  in  its  character,  and  destructive  in  its  eflfects. 

The  poetry  of  Bums,  the  bard  of  Scotland,  has  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  of  like  nature  contributed  to  perpetu* 
ate  and  strengthen  the  practice  of  drinking.  Bums  thus 
addresses  whiskey  as  the  muse  which  inspired  his  lays 

0,  thou  my  muse !  guid  auld  Scotch  drmk : 
Whether  thro'  wimpling  worms  thou  jink, 
Or,  richly  brown,  ream  o'er  the  brink, 

In  glorious  feam, 
Inspire  me,  till  I  lisp  and  wink, 

To  sing  thy  name ! 

The  two  succeeding'  verses  contain  strong  encomioiMi 
on  this  fell  destroyer  of  human  happiness : — 

Food  fills  the  wame,  an'  keeps  us  livin': 

Tho'  life's  a  gift  no  worth  receivin',  ^ 

When  heavy  dragg'd  wi'  pine  and  grievin' ; 

But  oil'd  by  thee, 
The  wheels  o'  life  gae  down-hill  scrievin', 

Wi'  rattlin  glee. 

Thou  clears  the  head  o'  doited  lear; 
Thoii  cheers  the  heart  o'  drooping  care ; 
Thou  strings  the  nerves  o'  labour  sair, 

At's  weary  toil ; 
Thou  even  brightens  dark  despair 

Wi'  gloomy  smile. 

The  next  verse  depicts  in  expressive  language  the  eiti* 
nrntion  in  which  it  is  held  in  his  native  land.' — 
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Thou  art  the  life  o*  public  haunts ; 

But  thee,  what  were  our  fairs  and  rants  ? 

Er'n  godly  meetings  o'  the  sainu^ 

Bj;  thee  inspired^ 
When  gaping  they  besieffe  the  tents. 

Are  doubly  fired!. 

Burns  thus  cojacludes : — 

Fortune !  if  thou  '11  but  gie  me  still 
Hale  breeks,  a  scone,  and  whiskey  gill, 
And  rewtfa  o'  rhyme  to  rare  at  will, 
Take  a'  the  rest, 
And  deal 't  about  as  thy  blind  skill 
IXrects  the  best. 

The  whole  of  this  poet's  writings  abound  with  delusive 
praises  of  strong  drink,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  have,  in  admiration 
of  the  beauty  of  his  language,  imbibed  notions,  and  adopt- 
ed practices,  injurious  in  their  tendency  and  fatal  in  their 
results.  A  poet  of  the  same  nation  thus  deplores  the  ten- 
dency of  Bums'  verses : — 

Robin  Burns,  in  many  a  ditty 

Loudly  sings  in  wniskev's  praise ; 
Sweet  the  sang  1  the  mair's  the  pity. 

E'er  on  it  he  war'd  sic  lays. 

Ignorance  and  poverty^  combined  with  extreme  toil  and 
car t^  form  a  prolific  and  very  general  source  of  intemperance^ 
Ignorance  and  sensuality  }mve  ever  been  united.  Men 
possessed  neither  of  moral  principle  nor  of  intellectual 
strength,  are  but  too  prone  to  seek  enjoyment  in  sensual 
gratification.  The  transitory  pleasures  of  sense  often  en- 
gage the  attention  and  captivate  the  affections,  while  the 
nobler  and  more  durable  enjoyments  of  intellectual  culti- 
vation, are  but  too  little  estimated  or  relished. 

The  excessive  toil  and  care  which  are  so  generally  the 
lot  of  the  humble  classes  of  mankind,  may  be  considered 
as  other  powerful  auxiliaries  to  intemperance.  The  lives 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  operative  part  of  the  com- 
munity are  in  general  passed  in  mere  animal  exertion, 
having  few  opportunities  or  even  motives  for  moral  or  in- 
tellectual improvement.  The  habitations  of  the  same  cUmbs 
are  too  frequently  found  devoid  of  those  domestic  comforts 
which  other  branches  of  society  possess.  The  duty  of 
providing  for  a  numerous  family  often  presses  heavily  i^on 
them,  and  often  too,  is  there  but  a  scanty  supply  of  labour 
for  furnishing  still  scantier  means  of  support.  Under  cir- 
cuinstanees  of  tf^ig  description  it  can  exsite  little  surprise, 
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that  in  too  many  instances,  these  unfortunate  individuals 
resort  to  such  attractive  means  of  temporary  relief  from 
their  distresses,  as  may  opportunely  be  presented  to  their 
notice,  and  placed  Tvithin  their  reach.  Fascinating  in- 
ducements to  intemperance,  are  held  out  at  houses  estab- 
lished and  licensed  for  the  sale  o[  intoxicating  liquors. 
At  these  seductive  abodes,  the  infatuated  votaries  of  strong 
drink,  endeavour,  for  a  few  moments,  to  banish  the  cares 
and  sorrows  with  which  they  are  depressed.  An  intelli- 
gent writer  observes,  "that  the  moral  inducements  for 
drinking  inebriating  compounds,  are  much  more  prevalent 
than  even  the  physical  pretences."  "The  desire,"  he 
further  remarks,  "  for  oblivion  of  care,  of  irksome  business 
and  of  laborious  thought ;  expectation  of  drowning  sorrow, 
and  of  repelling  misfortune;  the  wish  to  feel  ourselves 
prosperous,  or  to  be  flattered  by  pleasing  hopes,  are  the 
chief  reasons  for  desiring  strong  liquors."*  Individuals 
more  elevated  in  the  scale  of  society,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
endeavour  to  obtain  relief  from  toil  and  care  by  undue  in- 
dulgence in  sensual  pleasure.  It  has  been  correctly  ob< 
served,  that  exhausting  toils  unfit  the  mind  to  withstand 
temptation,  and  a  great  portion  of  mankind  are  but  too 
willing  to  alleviate  the  ills  of  life  with  so  soothing  but  de- 
ceitful an  antidote  as  is  presented  to  them  in  the  form  of 
intoxicating  liquors. 

Another  cause  of  intemperance  among  the  poor  and 
labouring  classes,  is  the  general  sensuality  and  earthliness 
of  the  community,  "  There  is  indeed,"  remarks  a  recent . 
writer,  "much  virtue,  much  spirituality,  in^the  prosperous 
classes,  but  it  is  generally  unseen.  There  is  a  vastly 
greater  amount  in  these  classes  of  worldliness,  of  devotion 
to  the  senses,  and  this  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  The 
majority  live  unduly  for  the  body.  Where  there  is  little 
intemperance  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term, 
there  is  yet  a  great  amount  of  excess.  Thousands  who 
are  never  drunk,  place  their  chief  happiness  in  pleasures 
of  the  table.  How  much  of  the  intellect  of  this  com- 
munity is  palsied,  how  much  of  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  blotted  out,  how  much  of  the  spirit  buried, 
through  unwise  indulgence !  What  is  the  great  lesson, 
which  the  more  prosperous  classes  teach  to  the  poorer  % 
Not  self-denial,  not  spirituality,  not  the  great  Christiaa 
truth,  that  human*"  happiness  lies  in  the  triumphs  of  tho 

•  Lecture  on  Fermented  Liquors  by  Sir  A,  Carlylse. 
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mind  over  the  body,  in  inward  force  and  life.  The  poorer 
are  taught  by  the  richer,  that  the  greatest  good  is  ease, 
indulgence.  The  voice  which  descends  from  the  pros- 
perous, contradicts  the  lessons  of  Christ  and  of  sound 
philosophy.  It  is  the  sensuality,  the  earthliness  of  those 
who  give  the  tone  to  public  sentiment,  which  is  charge- 
able with  a  vast  amount  of  the  intemperance  of  the  poor. 
How  is  the  poor  man  to  resist  intemperance  1  Only  by 
a  moral  force,  an  energy  of  will,  a  principle  of  self-denial 
in  his  soul.  And  where  is  this  taught  him  1  Does  a 
higher  morality  come  to  him  from  those  whose  condition 
makes  them  his  superiors  1  The  great  inquiry  which  he 
hears  among  the  better  educated  is,  what  shall  we  eat  and 
drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  1  Unceasing 
struggles  for  outward,  earthly,  sensual  good,  constitute 
the  chief  activity  which  he  sees  around  him.  To  suppose 
that  the  poorer  classes  should  receive  lessons  of  luxury 
and  self-indulgence  from  the  more  prosperous,  and  should 
yet  resist  the  most  urgent  temptations  to  excess,  is  to 
expect  from  them  a  moral  force,  in  which  we  feel  our- 
selves to  be  sadly  wanting.  In  their  hard  conflicts,  how 
little  of  life-giving  truth,  of  elevating  thought,  of  heavenly 
aspiration,  do  they  receive  from  those  above  them  in 
worldly  condition!"* 

The  spirit  of  excitement  which  is  natural  to  man,  con- 
stitutes, when  improperly  directed,  a  powerful  auxiliary 
to  the  formation  of  intemperate  habits.  The  spirit  of 
excitement,  usually  accompanied  by  the  pride  of  emula- 
tion, is  strongly  exhibited  in  the  customs  and  practices 
connected  with  drinking,  as  will  be  amply  illustrated  in 
the  ensuing  pages.  No  class  of  causes  has  so  greatly 
contributed  to  foster  intemperance  as  the  vitiated  customs 
and  practices  of  society.  Man  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
creature  of  habit.  He  adheres  with  dmost  invincible 
tenacity  to  the  associations  by  which  he  has  been  sur- 
rounded from  early  years,  ft  is,  therefore,  of  infinite 
importance  that  youth  should  be  early  initiated  into  the 
acquisition  and  practice  of  good  habits.  Evil  habits  easily 
and  naturally  increase  in  strength.    A  poet  remarks : — 

111  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees. 
As  brooks  run  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas. 

The  association  of  indulgence  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
•  in  Address  ©n Temperance,  by  Wm.  E.  Channing,  D.  D. 
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liquors  wtlh  the  intercourses  of  social  life^  forms  a  power* 
fid  inducement  to  the  formcdion  of  intemperate  habits.  This 
injurious  mode  of  cultivating  the  pleasures  of  society  has 
unfortunately  prevailed  in  almost  all  civilized  countries, 
and  ir.  3very  age  and  climate  of  which  the  records  have 
reached  our  own. 

In  the  present  day  scarce  any  important  event  can  be 
passed  over  without  the  introduction  of  what  is  called 
"  The  Social  Glass."  Each  progressive  period  in  the 
life  of  man,  commencing  from  his  birth,  and  extending 
to  his  death,  is  more  or  less  associated  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  alcoholic  liquors.  Marriage  is  seldom  celebrated 
without  the  seductive  aid  of  the  spirit  or  wine  bottle  ;*  the 
birth  of  a  child  is  hailed  by  the  introduction  of  the  social 
glass  ;  the  several  events  of  christenings  coming  of  agc,t 

*  History  presents  to  us  many  examples  of  serious  evils  arising  from  tbe 
use  of  intoxicating  liquor  at  marriaee  feasts.  Stowe  relates,  tnat  m  the  year 
1446,  there  was  a  wedding  near  Zeghebuic,  celebrated  with  such  inlem- 
perance,  that  no  less  than  nine  sc6re  persons,  men  and  women,  died  of  ex- 
cesave  eating  and  drinking. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  riot  took  place  at  Thurgau, 
Switzerland;,  which  origmated  in  a  drunken  brawl  at  a  wedding.  Very  con- 
siderable mischief  was  occasioned  thereby,  and  for  the  time  bein^,  the 
law  and  constituted  authorities  were  set  at  defiance. — Zschoke's  Switzer* 
land,  p.  220. 

Illustrations  of  Intemperance  at  marriage  feasts  might  be  multiplied  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  reader  no  doubt  is  acquaint^  with  examples  of  a 
more  familiar  character. 

t  Coming  of  age. — The  following  awful  occurrences  took  place,  July, 
1830,  in  a  certain  part  of  Scotland.  A  gentleman  of  large  estates,  whose 
name  in  charity  is  screened  from  public  notice  (althom^h  announced  in  the 
papers  of  the  day,)  gave  a  large  feast  on  his  coming  of  age ;  of  which  th** 
workmen  and  certain  others  partook.  A  large  ox  was  roasted  and  placed 
ill  the  middle  of  the  square.  <<  The  company  took  their  seats  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  commenced  the  cutting  op  and  distribut- 
ing of  the  ox  to  which  v/as  added  an  unlimited  supply  of  porter,  strong  ale, 
and  whiskey.  Four  half  hogakeada  of  porter  and  six  of  strong  ale,  with 
about  sixty  gallons  of  whiskey  were  provided  for  the  occasion.  When  the 
party  had  sufficiently  regaled  themselves,  ana  had  often  devoted  copious 
libations  to  the  lutppiness  of  their  generous  employer  and  his  amiable  lady, 
they  quietly  dispersed.  No  sooner  had  the  company  already  mentioned 
left  their  seats,  than  the  spectators  took  possession  or  them,  and  the  work 
of  jollification  went  on  bnskly.  Nor  were  the  intoxicating  draughts  con- 
fined to  those  who  encompassed  the  immense  rustic  table ;  pitchers  of 
whiskey  mixed  with  strong  ale  and  porter,  were  served  out  in  the  most 
liberal  manner  to  all  who  chose  to  participate  in  them.  The  consequence 
was,  that  in  a  very  short  time  hundreds  were  in  a  state  of  deep  intoxication, 
and  hand-barrows  and  carts  were  instantly  put  in  requisition  to  convey  them 
to  their  several  habitations.  On  the  roads  from  Bannockbum  Mnir,  in 
every  direction  people  were  found  lying  perfectly  helpless.  One  man 
8tiU66,  that  between  Bannockbum  and  Stirling,  he  loosened  the  neckcloths, 
and  placed  in  elevated  positions,  no  less  than  eight  individuals,  evidently 
m  danger  of  suffocation.  But  the  scene  around  the  table  baffles  description. 
Some  ran  thither  to  assist  fathers— others  to  help  sons— some  to  aid 
brothers— othtrs  to  sussour  husbands— ani  not  a  tew  husbands  to  bring 
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and  other  equally  important  periods  in  the  life  of  man, 
are  similarly  celebrated ;  and  even  the  last  solemn  cere- 
mony  of  burial  is  too  frequently  desecrated  by  vinous  in- 
dulgence.*    These  occurrences  have,  in  innumerable  in- 

away  firaO  whres.  It  frequently  happened  too,  that  those  who  proffered  as- 
sistance to  others  were  prevailed  on  to  *  taste  the  liquor/  an^  therefore 
soon  stood  as  much  in  need  of  aid  themselves  as  those  to  whom  they  meant 
to  extend  it.  Men,  women,  and  children,  were  to  be  seen  staggering  about 
in  inimitable  confusion,  tumbling  over  each  other  with  the  utmost  uncon- 


than  three  individuals  died  from  the  effects  or  excessive  drinkine,  not  to 
mention  several  others  who  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate  from  tne  same 
cause,  having  been  obliged  to  be  repeatedly  bled,  and  afterward  attended  by 
medical  men.  The  three  victims  to  this  debauch  were  all  stout  young  men 
in  theprime  of  life." — Public  Papers,  June  7/A,  1830. 

*  The  following  melancholy  picture  is  extracted  from  a  work  published 
in  Scotland,  entitled,  **  Some  Account  of  the  State  of  Morals  and  Religion 
in  Skye,  in  1805,  and  the  p«»riod  immediately  previous  to  it : " — 

Assemblies  for  dancing  were  frequent  among  them,  and  as  they  were  ac> 
eompanied  with  the  drinking  of  ardent  spirits  to  excess,  they  almost  invaria- 
bly ended  in  quarrels  and  scuffles.  Nothing  can  serve  to  give  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  vice  of  drunkenness  abounded  among  them,  than 
a  description  of  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  their  funerals  were  conducted. 
Some  were  free  enough  to  acknowledge  that  they  experienced  delight  at 
hearing  the  death  of  a  man  or  tooman,  because  of  the  -prospect  it  afforded 
them  of  getting  their  fill  of  whiskey.  The  friends  or  the  deceased  were 
particularly  anxious  to  solemnize  the  funeral  with  great  feast.  This  was 
what  they  called  burying  their  deceased  friend  with  decency.  Hence  they 
wasted,  not  only  unnecessarily,  but  most  wantonly,  a  ffreat  quantity  of  liquor 
and  victuals  on  those  occasions.  This  woful  and  baroarous  practice  was  so 
general,  and  of  so  lons^  standing,  that  persons,  when  arrived  at  old  age, 
manifested  a  great  anxiety  to  lay  by  a  certain  sum  of  money  against  their 
funeral.  And  upon  their  aeath  beds,  while  indifferent  upon  the  state  of  their 
souls,  they  would  not  forget  to  order  matters  regardmg  their  funerals ;  of^en 
expressing,  <<  that  they  could  not  be  happy  unless  men  were  drunk  and  fought 
at  their  funerals."  Their  surviving  relations  would  not  neglect  to  attend  to 
their  dying  requests.  For  honour's  sake  this  barbarous  custom  must  be  com- 
plied with.  Not  to  do  so,  was  incurring  much  disgrace.  Hence,  many  who 
were  poor  in  circumstances,  in  order  to  attend  to  it,  ran  themselves  deep  into 
debt,  which  some  of  them  were  never  able  to  discharge.  Surely,  it  was  a 
spectacle  calculated  to  awaken  deep  regret  in  the  bosom  of  an  enlightened 
and  benevolent  Christian,  to  behold  the  distressed  widow  in  the  most  desti- 
tute circumstances,  going  without  shoes  or  head-dress  with  six,  seven,  or 
era^ht  ragged  and  starving  children ;  while  perhaps  her  only  cow  must  be 
disposea  of  to  procure  whiskey  to  make  her  neighbours  drimk,  and  fight  one 
another.  Although  the  people,  on  other  occasions,  would  walk  twenty  oi 
Uurty  miles  without  either  fooa  or  drink,  yet,  at  funerals,  the  persons  as- 
sembled must  be  treated  to  excess,  though  the  place  of  interment  should  aot 
be  a  mile  distant.  Scores  of  men  must  be  invited ;  and  every  man  served 
with  four  or  even  five  glasses  of  strong  whiskey,  and  some  food  before  they 
moved.  Horse  loads  of  bread  and  cheese,  dressed  fowls,  beef  and  whiskey, 
went  idong  with  them  to  the  burying  ^ound.  The  funeral  procession  march- 
ed in  gooa  humour,  preceded  by  a  piper  to  the  place  of  interment.  When 
the  ^rave  was  secured,  they  sat  down  in  some  convenient  place  in  the  open 
air,  but  not  unfrequently  in  the  church,  when  the  minister  happened  to  be 
so  generous  as  to  grant  his  permission.  The  feasting  then  commenced. 
The  rulers  of  the  feast  were  always  most  pressing  in  their  liberality.    A 
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Stances,  been  made  sources  of  disgusting  intemperance. 
Even  those  individuals  who,  in  general,  view  intemperance 
with  disgust,  look  upon  it  at  these  periods  as  less  venial 
in  its  character.  Thus  the  marriage  of  a  relation  or  friend, 
in  some  classes  of  society,  is  not  regarded  as  properly 
celebrated,  unless  the  parties  become  intoxicated.  In  the 
course  of  life,  these  occasions  become  frequent,  until  un- 
fortunately, in  too  many  instances,  the  dreadful  habit  of 
drunkenness  is  formed!  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  many 
weak-minded  persons  take  a  pleasure  in  the  holding  of 
feasts,  wherein  their  own  bibacious  importance  has  been 
conspicuous ;  and  where  exhibitions  of  their  peculiar  talent 
in  that  way  can  be  conveniently  made.* 

uumber  of  uninvited  persons  were  sore  to  make  their  appearance ;  they  were 
served  separately.  Bread  and  beef  were  tossed  in  the  air  that  they  might 
alight  among  the  boys,  to  produce  scuffling  among  them,  to  the  no  small 
amusement  of  the  assembly,  and  to  the  great  honour  of  the  deceased  I  As 
the  drinking  advanced,  they  became  wddly  obstreporous  and  tumultuous,  so 
that  the  clamour  mignt  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  When  the  day  was 
far  spent;  and  the  excessive  drinkine  of  ardent  spirits  had  produced  general 
intoxication,  fighting  and  bloodshed  ensued.  The  men  of  diiSierent  clans 
would  form  themselves  into  parties,  and  would  furiously  attadc  each  other. 
Many  would  be  so  overcome  with  drunkenness,  that  thev  could  not  move. 
The  grosser  the  transactions  of  the  day,  it  was  considered  the  more  honour- 
able ^  and  a  more  lasting  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  At  a 
gentleman's  funeral  five  or  six  ankers  of  whiskey  would  perhaps  be  con- 
sumed. Most  of  the  ministers  would  countenance  this  barbarous  custom 
with  their  presence,  and  none  of  them  ever  made  any  vigorous  efibrt  to 
suppress  and  abolisn  it.'' 

The  author  of  this  interesting  publication  states  that  since  the  period 
alluded  to,  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  has  created  a  great  improvement 
in  the  morals  of  the  people.  In  some  places  of  the  Isle  of  Skye^  however, 
and  in  many  parts  of^the  Higlilands,  the  same  demoralizing  practice  is  still 
carried  on. 

Throughout  Scotland  the  habit  of  drinking  is  intimatel)r  connected  with 
«.very  relationship  of  life.  "  A  system  of  rule  and  regulation,"  observes  a 
gentleman  who  has  minutely  investigated  the  subject,  '^as  to  times  and 
occasions  of  drinking,  pervades  all  branches  of  society  in  Scotland ;  at  meals, 
markets,  fairs,  sacraments,  baptisms^  and  funerals :  and  almost  every  trade 
and^  profession  has  its  own  code  of  strict  and  well  observed  laws  on  this 
subject :  most  other  countries  have  on  the  whole,  only  one  general  motive 
to  use  liquor,  namely,  natural  thirst  or  desire  for  it ;  but  in  Scotland  there 
exists  a  large  plurality  of  motives,  derived  from  etiquette  and  rule.  There 
has  been  constituted  with  us  a  conventional  and  artificial  connexion  between 
liquor  and  courtesy  and  business ;  and  this  unnatural  conjunction,  is  not,  as 
in  some  other  cases,  occasional,  but  nearly  universal." — XEvidtnce  of  John 
Dunlop,  Esq.f  Parliamentary  Ilnquiry,  p.  399.) 

In  Ireland  very  similar  customs  are  observed.  The  feastings  usually  held 
at  "  wakeSf"  as  they  are  called,  form  a  fruitful  source  of  demoralization. 
Frightful  duarrels  and  bloodshed  are  the  common  consequences.  This 
custom  had  an  early  origin.  In  Mr.  Hardiman's  *^  Ancient  Deeds,"  p.  80, 
is  given  the  translation  of  an  Irish  award  made  in  1592.  It  mentions  among 
other  matters,  that  Loghlinroe  is  entitled  to  '*  a  great  cow,  which  was  Idllea 
for  the  funeral  of  John'M'Murrogh  O'Slattery,  together  with  all  the  wheat 
4nd  liquor  provided  for  the  same." 

In  some  parts  of  England  similar  practices  exist. 

•  A  lamentable  example  of  this  Irnd  occurred  in  the  city  of  Pete!sbii», 
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The  practice  of  "  friendly  treatg,"  is  another  frequent 
source  of  intemperance.  An  individual  meets  with  a 
friend,  and  cannot  separate  without  inviting  him  to  '*  take 
a  glass  at  his  expense"  Old  times  are  talked  over,  and 
very  frequently,  a  second  and  a  third  glass  are  introduced, 
until  inebriation  is  the  consequence. 

The  same  injurious  practice  is  almost  invar iably^d opted 
in  the  making  and  concluding  of  a  '^bargain,"  as  it  is  termed. 
If  an  individual  wishes  to  make  a  purchase,  an  adjournment 
is  proposed  to  an  adjoining  hotel,  and  in  general  previously 
to  an  agreement  between  the  parties  a  stipulation  is  made, 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  drink  shall  be  included. 

A  similar  practice  almost  universally  obtains  on  occa- 
sions, conmion  in  various  branches  oT  trade.  "  Footings," 
and  penalties  of  a  like  nature,  are  from  time  to  time  ex- 
acted.* 

A  very  fruitful  source  of  intemperance  is  found  in  the 
practice  of  handing  round  bowls  of  punch  or  whiskey  at 
auctions,  and  similar  occasions.  This  is  done  with  the 
intent  of  so  elevating  the  feelings,  as  to  induce  individuals 
to  make  unwary  purchases.f 

Russia,  in  1T79.  "  One  of  the  farmers  of  the  brandy  duty,  who  had  made  an 
immense  fortune  by  his  contract,  proposed  to  give  a  feast  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  in  testimony  of  his  gratitude  to  those  who  had  enriched  him. 
The  victuals,  the  beer,  and  the  brandy,  which  he  caused  to  be  served,  cost 
him  20,000  rubles !  The  populace  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  place  adjoining 
to  the  summer  gardens,  where  he  jgave  this  enormous  repast ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  precautions  that  nad  been  tafen^  disturbances  soon  arose  among  this 
motley  throng  of  ffuests.  The  contentions  first  began  about  the  places,  and 
the  better  kind  of  provisions  spread  upon  the  board :  from  struggles  and 
noise  they  proceeded  to  blows.  Several  persons  were  killed ;  others  became 
80  intoxicated  that  they  fell  asleep  in  the  streets  and  perished  fi^om  the 
severity  of  the  weather.  The  number  ofpeople  who  lost  their  lives  amount- 
ed in  all  to  at  least  600 !" — Lif€  of  the  Empreaa  Catkeri'M  II,  vol.  ii. 

*  Mr.  Dunlep,  in  a  work  recently  published,  entitled,  '^  The  Philosophy 
of  Artificial  ana  Compulsory  Drinking  Usages  in  G^eat  Britain  and  Ireland," 
enters  at  length  into  these  pernicious  habits,  hi  this  interesting  volume  no 
less  than  297  driidiing  usas^es  are  specified.  Mr.  Dunlop  has  since  discovered 
more  than  twenty  in  addition. 

t  Intemperance  at  AuctionSf  4^.— This  practice  is  carried  on  in  country 
places  to  a  considerable  extent.  An  auctioneer  would  anticinate  a  very  poor 
sale  did  he  not  place  before  his  audience  a  quantity  of  stimulating  liquor. 

The  tithes  sates  in  Wales  are  said  to  be  conducted  m  a  similar  manner. 

Examination  of  Mr.  Owen  Roberts,  Surgeon,  Caernarvon,  North  Wales, 
before  Parliamentary  Committee,  1834. 

Question. — ^Are  there  not  in  Wales  frequent  meetings  of  people,  accom. 
panied  by  great  intemperance  among  them ;  sales,  auctions,  ana  things  uf 
that  nature? 

Answer. — ^Tes,  there  are,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  tithes  are  let,  tend« 
most  materially  to  encourage  and  increase  immorality  and  drunkenness 
The  tithes  of  each  parish  are  divided  into  many  small  parcels  and  let  once 
a  year  by  auction,  in  the  morning  part  of  the  day,  the  owner  of  the  tithn, 
or  his  agent,  whether  bishop,  rector,  perpetual  curate,  or  vicar,  gives  a  dinp 
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Trarellers  Msert,  that  they  would  he  unahle  to  do  basi- 
ness  with  a  certain  class  of  customers,  were  it  not  for  the 
aid  of  intoxicating  liquors.  By  this  means  advantageous 
sales  have  not  unfrequently  been  made.* 

Innumerable  examples  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
intimate  and  widely  spread  habit  of  using  intoxicating  li- 
quors, ^en  on  the  most  trivial  occasions.  Space  how- 
ever, wm  not  admit  of  further  detail.f 

ner  or  treat  to  the  persons  who  are  paymg  for  the  last  year's  tithe ;  after 
the  money  has  been  received,  and  while  tney  are  at  dinner  enjoying  them- 
selves with  pipes,  punch  and  ale,  the  persons  in  another  room^  where  the 
auction  is  to  take  place,  are  plied  with  ale,  tobacco  and  punch,  till  sufficient 
excitement  is  produced ;  the  auctioneer  is  brought  fortn :  different  parcels 
are  set  up  lot  oy  lot ;  every  person  bidding  for  a  lot  is  handed  a  cup  to  drink, 
either  punch  or  ale,  after  each  bidding ;  and  many  a  one  is  often  surprised 
on  being  congratulated  the  next  mommff  as  the  taker  of  one.  two,  or  three 
parcels  of  tithes.  I  have  seen  respectable  ministers  handing  the  drink  about 
as  well  as  the  most  expert  waiter  in  any  tavern  in  town.'' — Parliamentary 
Evidenee,  1834,  p.  158-9. 

*  Travellers  themselves  are  peculiarly  prone  to  vinous  indulgence. 
"  Well  fed,  riding  from  town  to  town,  and  walking  to  the  houses  of  the 
several  tradesmen,  they  have  an  employment  not  only  more  ajgreeable,  but 
more  conducive  to  health  than  almost  any  other  dependant  on  traffic  But 
they  destroy  their  constitutions  by  intemperance  ;  not  generally  by  drunk- 
enness, but  by  taking^  more  liquor  than  nature  requires.  Dinine  at  the  trav- 
eller's table,  each  drinks  his  pint  or  bottle  of  wme ;  he  then  takes  negus  or 
spirit  with  several  of  his  customers,  and  at  night  he  must  have  a  glass  at 
two  of  brandy  and  water.  Few  commercial  travellers  bear  the  employ  for 
thirty  years-^the  majority  not  twenty." — Thackrah  on  the  Effects  of  th€ 
Principai  Arts,  Trades  and  ProfessionSy  p.  83. 

t  The  value  of  the  stores  found  in  the  cellars  of  the  various  Club-houses 
in  London,  may  be  adduced  in  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  wine  is 
held,  by  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  metropolis.  CarU 
ton  Club  £1600 ;  United  University  Club,  not  much  under  j£3000.  The 
Literary  and  Seientific  Athenaeum,  JC3500  to  d&4000.  The  Union  Club  ap- 
pears to  exceed  the  rest  in  the  contents  of  its  cellars,  which  remarks  the 
writer,  from  whose  work  we  extract  this  information,  "  disguise  it  as  people 
will,  is  the  most  important  matter  after  all."  The  stodc  of  wine,  ^the 
Chairman  declares  it  to  be  an  under-estimate)  according  to  a  recent  valua- 
tion, amounts  to  £7150.  The  Junior  United  Service  Club,  values  its  stock 
of  wines  at  JC37S3.  Those  of  the  United  Service  Club  are  worth,  it  is  said, 
£7722.  ''A  cellar  so  amply  furnished,  must  be  no  small  recommendation 
to  the  club.  It  accounts  lor  the  extraordinary  anxiety  manifested  by  certain 
gentlemen  to  be  admitted  as  members." — The  Great  Metropolis,  London* 

The  Gambling-houses  of  London,  (technically  denommated  "A«a»,") 
exceed  all  other  establishments  in  their  stock  or  wines.  There  is  a  close 
and  almost  inseparable  connexion  between  gambling  and  drinking.  Crock- 
ford's,  in  St.  James'  Street,  cost  in  its  erection  nearly  £60,1000.  The  for 
nishing  of  this  establishment  cost  in  addition  £35,000.  Its  cellar  contains 
wines  to  suit  every  diversity  of  taste.  It  is  kept  by  Crockford's  son,  and  is 
Tahied  at  £70,000.  It  measures  285  feet  in  length.  Independently  of  in- 
numerable hogsheads,  the  number  of  bottles  on  the  shelves  amount  to 
300,000.  The  author  of  the  <<  Great  Metropolis,"  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  with  750  subscribers  (the  subscription,  moreover,  only  twelve  guineas 
per  annum,  in  addition  to  an  entrance  fee  of  twenty  guineas,)  Mr.  C  could 
afford  to  give  superb  suppers  in  the  saloon  to  those  of  the  members  wha 
diose  to  partake  of  them,  wUhowt  any  additional  charge.  The  matter 
loweTer,  was  soon  explained.    "  With  regard  to  thos^  Who  enter  tlhe  haz- 
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Fre4  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors  at  public  feasts 
und  other  similar  entertainments,  greatly  contributes  to  the 
formation  of  intemperctte  habits. 

The  vice  of  intemperance  has  been  greatly  fostered  at 
public  and  other  feasts.  In  this  respect  the  customs  of 
ancient  and  modem  nations  bear  great  similarity.  A 
characteristic  example  of  this  practice  is  witnessed  in 
what  might  very  properly  be  called  feasts  of  consultation 
or  deliberation.  This  custom  appears  to  have  been  of  early 
date,  and  probably  originated  in  the  supposed  powerful 
influence  of  wine  in  aiding  deliberation.  Among  the  an- 
cients many  important  matters  were  arranged  at  meetings 
of  this  description.  The  Persians,  for  example,  were  in 
the  habit  of  deliberating  on  "  matters  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment when  warm  with  wine."*  The  Germans  also  dis- 
cussed affairs  of  the  greatest  importance  at  their  feasts  ; 
and  in  particular,  those  which  related  to  warfare.  Both 
these  nations,  however,  appear  to  have  been  conscious, 
that  such  occasions  were  not  the  most  proper  for  calm 
decision,  for,  in  general,  the  morning  after  the  debauch, 
the  same  matters  received  further  consideration.! 

The  Ancients  very  generally  held  triumphal  feasts  for 
victories  gained  over  their  enemies,  which  may  be  denom- 
inated, feasts  of  victory.  This  custom  had  also  a  primi- 
tive origin.  Thus,  David  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  Amalekites.  He  came  upon  them  suddenly  while  they 
were  holding  a  feast  on  the  occasion  of  having  success- 
fully pillaged  Ziklag.J  Ahab  found  Benhadad,  king  of 
Syria,  with  thirty-two  other  kings  feasting,  and  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  them. 

Intemperance  was  exceedingly  common  among  the 
Celts,  who  held  feasts  on  almost  all  civil  and  even  reli- 
gious occasions.  The  Danes  in  particular  were  given  to 
intemperance  at  their  feasts.  Frequent  carousals  were 
held  for  this  purpose.§     Similar  practices  are  found  to 

ard  room,  I  saw  at  once  the  policy  of  plving  them  with  the  choicest  wines j 
and  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  them,  because  '  where  the  wine  is  in,  the 
wit,'  accordine  to  the  proverb,  *  is  sure  to  be  out,'  and  men  are  then  of 
course,  in  the  best  of  all  possible  conditions  to  risk  their  money,  and  play 
too,  in  such  a  way  as  is  most  likely  to  result  in  their  losing  it,"  again — "  *  a 
superb  supper,'  with  a  liberal  supply  of  the  choicest  wines  which  London 
can  afford,  often  inspires  a  disposition  to  gamble,  when  nothing  else  will. 
Nightly  observation  teaches  the  proprietors  of  these  establishments,  that  the 
tnmsition  from  the  supper,  in  the  saloon,  to  the  hazard  table,  is  as  natural, 
u  is  the  transition  from  the  latter  to  utter  ruin."— IWd. 

•  See  Chapter  ii.  p.  26.  t  Idem.  p.  34. 

t  I  Sam.  XXX.  16—20.  $  Hamlet.  Act  III.  Scene  4. 
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exist  among  modem  nations,  whether  civilized  or  bar1>a« 
rian. 

In  our  own  country,  the  common  practice  among  politi- 
cal and  other  parties,  of  holding  feasts,  in  order  to  give 
expression  to  the  opinions  of  a  number,  has  a  similar  ori- 
gin. In  the  present  day,  it  is  quite  common  to  hold  din- 
ners on  important  political  occasions,  where  the  strength 
of  a  party  is  concentrated,  and  the  views  of  the  whole  are 
supposed  to  be  in  unison.* 

A  similar  coincidence  is  perceived  in  feasts  which  are 
held  in  commemoration  of  some  victory  in  war  or  politics  ; 
and  in  honour  of  eminent  individuals,  whether  monarchs 
or  heroes,  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  service 
of  their  country.  All  of  these  are  usually  celebrated  with 
great  intemperance.! 

The  elections  of  members  of  Parliament  have  long  been 
notorious  for  the  intemperance  with  which  they  have  been 
accompanied.  In  some  districts,  during  the  continuance 
of  these  elections,  the  streets  have  been  crowded  with 
drunkards,  riots  have  ensued,  and  not  unfrequently  lives 
have  been  lost. 

The  various  corporation  and  other  civic  feasts  have 
been  equally  notorious  for  indulgence  in  strong  drink.t 

The  manner  in  which  these  various  feasts  have  been 
conducted,  almost  entirely  precludes  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  sobriety.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it 
was  customary  at  every  feast  to  appoint  a  governor  or 
president,  as  he  would  now  be  called  in  England,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  laws  of  drinking  were  properly 
observed,  and  that  each  individual  took  his  full  share  of 
the  inebriating  draught.    At  Athens,  public  officers  were 

appointed   for    this   purpose  :     xai  i^tUffav  »  xara  rcrov  vivovatv  91 

•  The  dinner  given  in  1835,  to  Lord  Durham,  at  Glasgow,  presents  a 
striking  example.  It  was  characterized  by  drunkenness  and  disoraer.  Lord 
Durham  himself  was  grossly  insulted,  in  one  of  the  most  pathetic  parts  of 
his  sjpeech,  and  obliged  to  sit  down  until  the  tumult  was  quelled.  After  his 
Lordship's  departure,  the  chairman  in  vain  attempted  to  procure  order  or 
obtain  a  hearmg.  and  although  several  toasts  on  the  printed  lists  had  not 
been  given,  he  abandoned  all  further  eflTorts.  and  dissolved  the  meeting. 

t  A  host  of  anniversary  meetings  of  this  aescription  might  be  cited.  The 
Pitt,  Fox.  and  other  similar  public  dinners :  the  annual  assemblies  of  va- 
rious public  societies :  and  in  particular,  the  birthday  festivities  of  our  sove- 
reigns, commonly  present  to  our  notice  scenes  of  gross  intemperance. 

f  Corporation  or  Guild  feasts  have  lon^been  noted  for  festive  indulgence. 
A  numourous  example  which  took  place  m  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is 
given  in  Beatniflfe's  Tour  in  Norfolk.  The  stock  of  wines  in  the  possession 
of  the  old  Bristol  corporation,  (see  advertisement  of  its  sale,)  comprised  nb 
less  than  6900  bottles, ''  selected  with  the  nicest  care  and  judgement,  for 
civic  hospitality" — (drunkenness.) 
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wwoifr$s  who  were  called  iiv&vrai  and  at  other  times  in  a 
metaphorical  sense,  6<^aXnot.  Those  individuals  who  re- 
fused to  drink  their  full  share  were  necessitated  to  depart. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  law  of  such 
meetings,  "B.mQi  5,  ajrt0«,  either  drink  or  begone.  The  man- 
ner  in  which  this  law  was  estimated  amonj?  these  nations, 
may  be  known  by  the  remarks  of  Cicero :  "  To  me,"  saith  he, 
*'  it  seems  but  reasonable,  in  the  affairs  of  life,  to  observe 
the  same  law  which  the  Greeks  keep  at  their  entertain- 
ments— either  let  them  drink  (say  they)  or  depart — very 
right,  for  one  should  either  partake  of  the  pleasure  of 
drinking  and  being  merry,  or  leave  the  company." — {Tusc* 
Quasi.  Tib.  5.)* 

The  strictness  with  which  the  laws  of  drinking  were 
observed,  gave  occasion  to  Cicero  to  reproach  an  indi- 
vidual that  qui  nunquam  populi  Romani  legibus  paruisaei^ 
iis  legibus  qua  in  poculis  ponebaniur  obtemperabat  (prai, 
in  Verrem) — ^he  who  never  had  submitted  to  the  laws  of 
the  Roman  people,  should  yield  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
drinking.f 

Among  other  customs  observed  at  Grecian  feasts,  was 
that  of  drinking  to  heroes  and  persons  of  quality,  in  large 
vessels.  The  words  addressed  by  Agamemnon  to  his 
guest  Idomeneus,  King  of  Crete,  well  iUustrate  this  prac- 
tice : — 

"  Though  all  the  rest  with  stated  rules  we  boondi 
Unmixed,  unmeoiured,  are  thy  goblets  crowned."— Pofk. 

Athenseus  among  other  examples,  makes  mention  of  a 
vessel  so  large  that  it  was  almost  too  heavy  to  be  carried 
by  a  young  man.  The  same  author,  however,  remarks, 
that  though  men  of  great  estates  and  quality,  in  his  time, 
used  large  cups,  it  was  not  anciently  the  practice  of 
Greece,  but  lately  learned  from  barbarous  nations,  who 
being  ignorant  of  arts  and  humanity,  indulge  themselves 
in  the  immoderate  use  of  drink,  and  all  sorts  of  dainties ; 
whereas  it  does  not  appear,  says  he,  from  the  testimony 
of  those  who  lived  before  our  times,  that  a  cup  of  a  very 
large  size  was  ever  made  use  of  in  any  part  of  Greece, 
except  those  which  belonged  to  the  heroes.} 

After  supper  it  was  usual  to  introduce  cups  of  a  larger 
size  than  those  which  had  been  previously  used. 


•  Vide  Potter's  Grecian  Antiquities,  toI.  ii.  p.  396. 
Ibid.  p.  384.  ,,.,„. 

Vide  Potter's  Grecian  Antiquities,  toI,  it.  lib.  It.  p,  ii.  p«  I 
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'*  Pottquam  Krima  qL^s  epulis,  menssqne  remotie, 
Crateras  magnos  statuimt,  et  vina  coronaut.'^ — Yiegil. 

It  was  customary,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to 
wear  crowns  or  garlands,  during  the  continuance  of  their 
feasts.  These  were  not  considered  as  ornaments  merely, 
but  were  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  preventing 
speedy  intoxication.  After  supper,  each  guest  was  pro- 
vided with  one  of  these  singular  appendages,  previously 
to  his  partaking  freely  of  wine.  Among  other  varieties 
of  crowns  described  by  Athenseus  and  contemporary  wri- 
ters, was  one  called  TumuUuaria.  It  was  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  drunkard.  Of  this  description  was  the  one 
alluded  to  in  Plautus,  when  the  servant  declared  that  he 
would  put  a  crown  on  his  head  and  feign  himself  drunk.* 
On  these  occasions,  it  was  also  usual  to  anoint  their  heads 
with  ointments  and  perfumes,  which,  like  the  Coronise,  were 
supposed  by  their  cooling  properties,  to  prevent  the  evil 
effects  arising  from  vinous  excitement. 

No  one  cause  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  formation 
of  intemperate  habits,  at  festive  entertainments,  as  the 
practice  of  health  drinking  ;  and,  in  more  modem  times, 
the  custom  of  drinking  toasts,  which  has  indeed,  in  a 
great  measure,  superseded  the  former.  It  dates  its  origin 
from  a  very  early  period.  The  customs  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  in  respect  to  health-drinking,  bear  great  similarity 
to  those  of  the  present  day.  The  plea  of  reverence  to  the 
gods,  and  remembrance  of  absent  friends,  among  these 
nations,  was  the  common  inducement  to  free  drin&ing. 
The  habit  of  drinking  wine  unmixed  with  water,  first  to 
the  gods,  and  then  to  absent  friends,  was  termed  by  Cice- 
ro,! "  Grizco  more  bibere,'^^  or  to  drink  after  the  Greek  fash- 
ion. A  favourite  custom  among  these  people  was  to  drink 
healths  to  their  absent  mistresses.  ^As  these  healths  were 
popular,  they  were  drunk  with  proportionate  honour.  It 
not  unfrequently  happened,  that  the  number  of  cups  drank 
equalled  the  letters  in  their  mistresses  name.  Thus  in 
Martial  (Lib.  i.  Epigram  72 :) 

f*  NAEVI A  Sex  Cyathis  Septem  JUSTINA  bilmtiir.'' 

This  practice,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  honour 
of  the  ladies.  The  health  of  Casar^  for  example,  was 
celebrated  with  six  glasses,  while  that  of  Germanicua  was 


*  Capiam  coronam  in  caput,  asiimulabo  me  esie  ebriimi. 
T  Drat.  iii.  in  Venem 
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honoured  with  ten  ;  and  thus  with  regard  to  others.  In 
course  of  time,  the  number  of  glasses  drunk  was  consid- 
ered an  indication  of  the  respect  entertained  by  the  pro- 
posed toward  the  honoured  individual.  Numerous  other 
popular  toasts  are  recorded  by  ancient  writers.  Thus  the 
muses  being  nine,  a  proportionate  number  of  cups  were 
drunk  to  their  honour ;  but  those  who  wished  to  exhibit 
their  moderation,  confined  themselves  to  the  graces.  Hor- 
ace thus  describes  this  practice : — 

**  Here's  a  bumper  to  midnight ;  to  Luna's  first  shining ; 
A  third  to  our  friend  in  his  post  of  divining. 
Come,  fill  up  the  bowl,  then  fill  up  your  bumpers, 
Let  three  or  thrice  three,  be  the  jovial  of  numbers. 
The  poet  enraptured  sure  never  refuses 
His  brimmers  thrice  three  to  his  odd  numbered  muses 
But  the  flpraces,  in  naked  simplicity  cautious. 
Are  afraid,  more  than  three  might  to  quarrels   debauch  us.'* 

FRAROn. 

The  arbitrary  customs  of  drinking  were  opposed  in  the 
court  of  Ahasuerus.  "  And  the  cnrinking  was  according 
to  the  law ;  none  did  compel :  for  so  the  king  had  ap- 
pointed— ^that  they  should  do  according  to  every  man's 
pleasure."* 

Lord  Coke  informs  us,  that  the  Ancient  Britons  had  a 
similar  custom: — 

"  Ecce  Brittannorum  mos  est  laudabilis  iste, 
Ut  bibat  arbitrio  pocnla  quisque  suo."t 

The  origin  of  the  Wassail  bowl  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  practice  of  health-drinking.  Mr.  Brand,  an  En- 
glish antiquarian,  of  great  learning  and  research,  states 
on  the  authority  of  Thomas  de  la  Moore,t  and  old  Havil- 
lan,§  that  was-haile  and  drinc-heil  were  the  usual  ancient 
phrases  of  quaffing  among  the  English,  and  synonymous 
with  the  "  Come,  here's  to  you,"  and  "  I  pledge  you,"  of  the 
present  day. 

The  annual  custom  of  handing  round  the  wassail-bowl, 
according  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  other  writers, 
had  its  rise  in  the  following  circumstance.  Hengist,  the 
Saxon  general,  invited  Voltigem  to  a  feast.  Rowena, 
daughter  of  the  Saxon,  by  command  of  her  father,  entered 
the  banquet-hall  with  a  bowl  of  wine,  and  thus  welcomed 
the  British  king — ^**Louerd  king  wass-heil,"  i.  e.  Be  of 
healthy  Lord  King.     The  British  monarch,  through  the 

•  Esther  i.  8.  1  Vita  Edw.  II. 

t  Coke's  Instil,  iii.  c.96.  §  In  Architren,  lib.  ii. 

o 
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medium  of  an  interpreter,  replied,  "  Drinc  heile,"  or  drink 
health.  This,  according  to  Robert  of  Gloster,  was  ^'  in 
this  land  the  first  was-hail."  The  poet  thus  relates  the 
circumstance : — 

"  Health;  my  lord  kin^,  the  sweet  Rowena  said ; 
Health,  cry'd  the  chieftain » to  the  Saxon  maid  ; 
Then  gaUy  rose,  and  'midst  the  concourse  wide 
KissM  her  hale  lips,  and  placed  her  by  his  side : 
At  the  soft  scene  such  gentle  thoughts  abound. 
That  health  and  kisses  'mongst  the  guests  went  round , 
From  this  the  social  custom  took  its  rise^ 
We  still  retain." 

This  occurrence  took  place  nearly  1400  years  ago.  Since 
that  period,  the  practice  of  handing  round  the  wassail- 
bowl,  has  been  more  or  less  intimately  associated  with  the 
drinking  usages  of  this  country. 

The  practice  of  drinking  healths  was  interdicted  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  France,  in  consequence  of  its 
strong  inducement  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  intem- 
perance. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  drunkenness  increased 
to  an  alarming  extent  in  North  Britain.  The  Church  of 
Scotland,  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  in 
June,  1646,  forbade  the  practice  of  drinking  healths  among 
its  members.*  That  many  reflecting  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  also  viewed  this  practice  with  some 
degree  of  alarm,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  remarks 
by  a  zealous  member  of  the  establishment : — "  To  exceed 
the  bounds  of  temperance  by  many  degrees,  without  reel- 
ing ]  to  entice  others  to  it,  to  force  them  to  drink  healths 
(that  ungodly  practice,)  which  could  not  in  the  least  pro- 
mote another's  health,  but  was  likely  to  destroy  their 
own,  through  the  excess  which  such  practices  do  inirO' 
duce,''  Src,\ 

The  practice  of  health-drinking  and  toasting,  has,  since 
that  period,  been  denounced  by  wise  men  as  fraught  with 
evil  consequences,  and  has  been  invariably  deprecated  as 
one  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  drunkenness.  The 
learned  Thomas  Gataker^  in  his  epistle  prefixed  to  Mr 
Bradshaw^s  Sermon,  called  "jTAe  Marriage  Feasty^^  thus 
remarks : — ^'  Also  to  let  pass  the  brutish  and  swinish  dis- 
position of  those  that  think  there  is  no  true  welcome,  nor 


•  Act  of  General  Assembly;  13th  June.  1646.    No.  XI. 
t  From  "  God's  terrible  Voice  in  the  cfity,  in  the  History  of  the  two  late 
— jr.i  x.j /..^    «, ^         ,__  i_  ,     ^  n,by  thaMlniiti 
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good  fellowship,  as  they  term  it,  unless  there  be  deep 
carousing  of  healths  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and 
every  idle  fellow's  mistress,  till  the  whole  company's  wits 
be  drowned  in  drink,  that  not  religion  only,  but  reason  be 
wholly  exiled,  and  the  meeting  itself  be  rather  called  a 
drunken  match,  than  a  marriage  feasL^^*  "  The  ingenious 
and  Rev.  Mr,  Samuel  Ward,  of  Ipswich^  gives  examples 
of  six  or  seven  that  died  after  the  drinking  of  healths ; 
and  prescribes  as  the  best  means  against  ruining  drunken' 
nessy  if  great  persons  would  first  begin  thorough  reforma- 
tion in  their  own  families,  banish  the  spirits  of  their  but- 
teries, abandon  that  foolish  and  vicious  custom  as  SL 
Ambrose  and  Basil  call  it  of  drinking  healths,  and  making 
that  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  the  health  of  others,  which  is 
Tather  a  sacrifice  to  the  devil,  and  a  bane  of  their  own."t 
Another  writer,  Mr.  James  Durham,  in  his  ^^  Exposition 
of  the  CommandmentSy'^  Com.  vii.  says,  "That  drinking  of 
healths  and  pledging,  is  one  of  the  highest  provocations 
in  drunkenness,  and  dreadful  perverting  the  end  for  which 
God  hath  given  meat  and  drink."J  The  learned  Dr.  ^mes 
strongly  reprobates  health-drinking  as  a  rite  of  Bacchus. 
^^  We  must  abstain  from  all  those  rites  by  which  drunken- 
ness is  wont  artificially  to  be  promoted :  of  which  kind  are 
adjurations  of  others  by  great  nameSj  or  the  names  of  such 
as  are  dear^  to  empty  cups ;  the  sending  about  of  cups  to 
be  taken  off  by  dl  alike :  the  abuse  of  lots,  (as  they  use  in 
some  places  by  dice  put  into  a  jug  or  cup  instead  of  a 
rattle,  or  by  a  mill  affixed  to  a  jug  or  pot)  according  to  a 
fictitious  law  (not  written,)  and  laying  a  necessity  upon  the 
guests.  And  from  all  other  the  like  mysteries  of  Bacchus, 
and  manuductions  to  excess  of  drinking."§  In  the  present 
day,  the  practice  of  toasting  is  almost  universal.  Pro- 
fessing Christians,  and  Christian  ministers,  countenance 
this  most  absurd  and  injurious  practice  at  social,  and  even 
public  entertainments.  A  great  number  of  toasts  or  healths, 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  are  successively  proposed  by 
the  president,  accompanied  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
^vith  strong  requests  to  drink  them  in  full  bumpers  ! 

The  intemperate  character  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish,  at  their  public  feasts,  has  frequently  been  remarked 
with  surprise  by  natives  of  more  sober  countries.||     "  It 

•  Extracted  from  a  work  entitled  «  The  Great  Evil  of  Health  Drmking.>» 
t  Ibid.  p.  26.  i  P.  390.  §  Case.  Consc.  lib.  iii.  cap.  16. 

I  Count  Edouard  de  Melford  thus  describes  the  custom  of  health-drfaikinf 
AS  recently  practised  at  a  national  banquet  of  Scotchmen  in  Edinbnrgh,  tilt 
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has  been  remarked,"  says  Sir  John  Sinclair,  '^  that  vice  is 
more  ingenious  than  virtue,  and  has  numerous  stratagems, 
by  which  she  attacks,  and  too  often  vanquishes  her  sim- 
plicity. Among  these,  the  custom  of  pledging  during 
meals,  and  drinking  toasts  afterward,  are  certainly  the 
most  dangerous ;  being  customs  which  seem  to  promote 
social  intercourse,  and  are  accounted  marks  of  friendship. 
The  inventor  of  toasts,  in  particular,  may  justly  claim  a 
niche  by  the  side  of  any  hero  who  ever  deluged  the  world 
with  slaughter ;  and  if  the  pestilence  had  been  a  human 
invention,  he  might  certainly  be  stationed  by  the  side  of 
its  great  founder.* 

ffuests  of  which  mostly  belonged  to  the  hisher  ranks  of  society.  At  the 
dessert,  all  the  toasts  asually  g^iyen  at  pabfic  dinners  were  drunk.  "  The 
King.''  followed  by  nine  hurras,  with  a  pause  for  breath  between  each  three 
rounds.  The  Chaurman  in  a  few  minutes  gave  "  The  health  of  the  Royal 
Family,"  which  had  its  three  hurras.  That  of  "  The  Army,"  "  The  Navy," 
and  "  Scotland,"  followed ;  and  were  each  received  and  saluted  in  the  s&me 
manner. 

If  you  will  take  the  trouble  of  counting,  you  will  see  that,  as  at  each 
healtn  a  good  glass  of  wine  was  drunk,  by  the  time  Scotland  was  duly  hon- 
oured,  we  had  swallowed  down  five  (witnout  speaking  of  the  various  Itba^ 
tions  of  champaigne  and  other  sorts  which  during  dinner  had  already  taken 
the  same  road,)  besides  screaming  hurras  twenty-one  times  !  But  they  did 
not  stop  there:  one  of  the  company  proposed  another  glass  in  honour  of  the 
*'  Thistle :"  another  proposed,  as  is  customary,  the  liealth  of  the  chairman : 
and  he,  after  having  returned  thanks  with  an  ease  and  readiness  that  showea 
him  long  used  to  such  doings,  all  at  once,  without  seating  himself,  proposed 
Hjudge  my  surprise  and  alarm— mv  health !"  The  worthy  Count  does  not 
inform  his  readers  how  many  "  healths"  were  drunk  after  this  circumstance 
had  taken  place,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  numerous  other  libations  would 
be  made  in  honour  of  the  distinguished  individuals  present  on  the  occasion. 

The  absurdity  of  this  dangerous  practice  is  still  further  exhibited  by  the 
German  Prince  Puckler.  "  It  is  not  usual,"  he  remarks,  "  to  take  wine 
(during  dinner  in  England)  without  drinking  to  another  person.  When  you 
raise  your  glass,  you  look  fixedly  at  the  one  with  whom  you  are  drinkmg, 
bow  your  head,  and  then  drink  with  great  gravity.  Certainly  many  of  the 
customs  of  the  South  Sea  islanders,  which  strike  us  the  most,  are  less  ludi- 
crous. It  is  esteemed  a  civility  to  challenge  any  body  in  this  way  to  drink : 
imd  a  messenger  is  often  sent  irum  one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other  to  an- 
nounce to  B  that  A  wishes  to  take  wine  with  him :  whereupon  each,  and 
sometimes  with  considerable  trouble,  catches  the  other's  eye,  and  TOes 
through  the  ceremony  of  the  prescribed  nod  with  great  formality,  looking 
at  the  moment  very  like  a  Chinese  mandarin.  Glass  jugs  filled  with  water 
happily  enable  foreigners  to  temper  the  brandy  which  forms  so  large  a  com- 
ponent part  of  English  wines." 

Of  an  English  dinner  Professor  Raumer  thus  remarks: — ^*<Thouffh  I 
passed  all  the  strong  wines,  and  drank  but  few  of  the  healths  or  toasts,  I  yet 
drank  too  much.  This  was  almost  inevitable  from  the  want  of  any  dnnk 
for  quenching  thirst." 

In  this  country,  unfortunately,  health  drinking  is  in  some  degree  patron- 
ized by  the  female  portion  of  society.  Contrast  this  practice  with  that  of 
the  ladies  of  Vienna.  **  Among  the  circles  of  the  highest  ton,"  remarks 
Mrs.  Trollope  in  her  recent  work,  "  a  young  lady  cannot  touch  wine  of  any 
kmd,  without  materially  tarnishing  the  delicacy  of  her  high  breeding 
thereby." 

•  Sir  John  Smdalr's  Code  c£  Health  and  Longevity. 
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Another  kmentable  inducement  to  intemperance,  may 
be  found  in  the  rewards  which  have  been  held  out,  at  va- 
rious periods  of  the  world,  for  excessive  drinking.  Among 
the  ancients  excessive  drinking  was  looked  upon  as  hon. 
ourable  ;  and  prizes  were  frequency  awarded  to  the  most 
copious  drinkers.  At  the  funera  of  Calanns,  the  Indian 
philosopher,  Alexander  the  Great  offered  prizes  as  stimu- 
lants to  extra  bibulous  exertion.  The  first  prize  offered 
by  this  monarch,  was  a  talent.  Proportionate  sums  were 
also  held  out  for  the  second  and  third  prizes.  Promachus, 
who  obtained  the  first  prize,  drank  four  congii  of  wine. 

The  honour  attached  to  this  species  of  debauchery  among 
the  ancients  was  such,  that  several  of  their  celebrated  phi- 
losophers thought  it  no  disgrace  to  engage  in  the  contest, 
and  even  to  carry  ofiT  the  prize.  Timeus  asserts  that  on 
one  of  these  occasions  Zenocrates  the  philosopher  came 
off  conqueror.  Dionysius  the  Sicilian  offered  a  crown  of 
gold  at  a  feast  which  he  gave,  to  the  person  who  should 
drink  the  most.     Zenocrates  became  the  victor. 

Anacharsis  the  celebrated  Scythian  philosopher,  obtain- 
ed a  like  victory  at  a  feast  given  by  Periander,  the  king  of 
Corinth.  Anacharsis  was  reproached  for  demanding  the 
prize  for  being  first  drunk.  He  defended  himself  by  ap 
pealing  to  the  practice  of  the  gods  as  represented  by  the 
poets,  and  by  asserting  that  such  was  the  aim  which  all 
had  in  drinking.  In  iSce  manner  the  racers  pressed  for- 
ward to  win  the  prize. 

At  the  Anthesteria  (festivals  held  in  honour  of  Bacchus) 
the  greatest  drinker  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  gold 
and  a  cask  of  wine. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
estimation  in  which  some  of  the  ancients  held  drinking. 
The  person,  who,  with  the  least  injury,  could  bear  the 
greatest  quantity  of  intoxicating  drink,  was  looked  upon 
with  a  degree  of  admiration  and  respect ;  and  it  not  un- 
frequently  conferred  on  such  individuals  great  political 
advantages.  Cyrus,  brother  to  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia, 
urged  his  superior  bacchanalian  powers  among  other  qual- 
ifications, as  a  reason  for  his  eligibility  to  the  throne,,  in 
the  place  of  his  brother.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Lacedemon,  soliciting  military  aid,  he  stated  he  could 
drink  a  larger  quantity  of  wine  than  his  brother,  without 
being  mtoxicated.  Darius,  the  celebrated  king  of  Persia, 
had  a  similar  propensity.  Athemeus  relates  that  he  de« 
sired  no  greater  praise  than  that  it  should  be  engraved  on 
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his  tomb  that  he  could  indulge  largely  in  wine  without  iki- 
ebriation.* 

HAYNAMHN  KAI  OINON  HINEIN  HOAYE  KAI  TOYTON 
<&EPEIN  KAA2E. 

f  was  able  to  drink  much  wine  and  hear  it  well* 

Pliny  relates,  that  Tiberius  Claudius,  not  only  was  a 
hard  drinker  himself,  but  so  much  countenanced  excessive 
intemperance  in  others,  as  to  "  Knight'*  Novellius  Torqua- 
tus,  by  the  title  of  Tricongius,  or  the  three-gallon  knight^ 
because  he  drank  three  gallons  of  wine  at  a  draught  and 
without  taking  breath.f  The  same  author  also  relates 
several  other  remarkable  examples.  Caius  Pisb,  it  is  said, 
would  continue  drinking  for  two  days  and  nights  without  in- 
termission, or  even  leaving  the  table.  By  this  means  he 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  emperor.  Tergilla,  a  profes- 
sed hard  drinker,  made  a  boast  that  he  commonly  drank 
two  gallons  at  a  draught.  It  is  said  that  the  gigantic  Em- 
peror Maximinian,  would  drink  six  gallons  of  wine  at  a 
carousal.]:  Similar  examples  might  be  adduced  in  modem 
nations. 

This  laxity  of  morals  will  occasion  less  surprise,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers among  the  ancients,  even  recommended  occasional 
drunkenness,  as  beneficial  to  both  mind  and  body.  Seneca, 
the  great  moralist,  may  be  ranked  among  that  number.  Dio- 
scorides  is  said  to  have  affirmed,  that  drunkenness  was  not 
always  hurtful,  but  that  very  often  it  was  necessary  for  the 
conservation  of  health.  Burton,  in  his  quaint  style,  gives 
the  following  additional  examples:  "^o  heiter  physic,''^ 
(saith  Rhasis,)§  ^^for  a  melancholy  man  :  and  he  thai  keep 
company  ana  carouse^  needs  no  other  medicines;  His 
enough?^  His  countryman,  Avicenna,  (31  doct.  2  cap.  8,) 
proceeds  farther  yet,  and  will  have  "  him  that  is  troubled 
in  mind,  or  melancholy,  not  to  drink  only,  but  now  and 
then  to  be  drunk :  Excellent  good  physic  it  is  for  this  and 
many  other  diseases.  Magninus  (Reg.  San.  Part  iii.  c.  31,) 
will  have  them  to  be  so  once  a  month  at  least,  and  gives 

♦  Athensus,  lib.  x. 

t  Pliny,  b.  xiv.  c.  22.  The  Roman  galloa  is  equal  to  seven  pints,  English 
measure.  Potter  remarks,  that  among  the  GreeKS,  when  any  person  drank 
off  a  large  cup  d^wori,  that  is,  artvtwri^  AvtvTov  avaira$c(r6a<,  without  drawing 
his  breath,  the  company  used  to  applaud  him  in  this  form,  jLfimai^  long  ma^ 
you  live. — Grtc,  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  396. 

t  Pliny,  b.  xiv.  c.  22. 

§  An  Arabian  philosopher. 
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his  reasons  for  it,  because  it  scours  the  body  of  all  manner 
of  superfluities  and  keeps  it  clean.''  "  But,"  remarks  this 
well  known  writer,  "  these  are  epicureal  tenets,  tending  to 
looseness  of  life,  luxury,  and  atheism;  maintained  alone 
by  some  heathen,  dissolute  Arabians,  and  profane  Chris- 
tians."* 

The  honourable  notions  which  have  been  so  fallaciously 
attached  to  excessive  drinking,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
spread  of  this  vice.  Burton,  in  his  usual  trite  manner, 
powerfully  adverts  to  this  injurious  practice,  and  gives 
some  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
carried  in  his  time. 

Examples  of  excessive  drinking  are  not  alone  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  ancient  history.  Modem  times  pre- 
sent singular  and  almost  incredible  instances  of  this  de- 
scription. Mr.  Vanhom,  a  Hamburgh  merchant,  was 
remarkable  for  his  bibulous  propensities.  This  drinking 
phenomenon,  for  three-snd-twenty  years,  (two  days  only 
excepted,  when  called  oif  to  attend  family  funerals)  drank 
four  bottles  of  red  port  per  day,  and  began  a  fifth.  In  the 
space  of  three-and-twenty  years,  it  was  computed  that  he 
drank,  in  all,  thirty-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  bottles,  or  fifty-nine  pipes  of  red  port.t  It  is  incred- 
ible, remarks  Sir  John  Sinclair,  after  relating  this  circum- 
stance, what  pleasure  any  individual  can  feel,  in  such 
abundant  potations,  in  the  course  of  which,  he  resembles 
more  a  cellar  than  a  man,  for  there  are  many  cellars  that 
never  contained  what  this  man's  stomach  must  have  done, 
namely,  fifty-nine  pipes  of  port-wine{. 

Another  example  of  monstrous  drinking  is  fouad  in  a 
"  Skye  farmer,"  of  the  name  of  Martin  Power,  who  either 
is  in  existence  at  the  present  period,  or  was  so  not  very 
Jong  ago.  In  the  year  1836,  he  was  seventy-two  years  of 
age.  On  an  average  he  has,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  drank 
thirty  glasses  of  whiskey  per  diem ;  on  one  occasion,  he 
drank  twenty-three  pints  of  cider,  in  less  than  an  hour— -on 
another,  he  and  four  others,  between  four  o'clock  in  the 

♦  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  466-6.  Several  writers  of  more 
modem  date,  have  singularly  enoagh  recommended  the  same  practice.  Ye* 
rulam  may  be  included  amone  the  number.  Celsus  was  of  opmion,  that  oc- 
casional excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  was  beneficial  to  health.  **  Modo 
ptuijustOffnodononamplituasawnere.  Melchior  Sebizius,  very  correctly 
affirms,  that  by  this  advice,  Celsus  gives  full  scope  to  intemperance,  and  sets 
)iimseir*iD  as  the  patron  of  drunkards  and  gluttons. — De  Aliment,  Facultat 
lib.  V.  proDi.  7. 

t  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  Izxi.  p.  691. 

^  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity,  vol.  i.  p.  879 
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evening  and  daybreak  the  following  morning,  in  a  house 
where  they  were  hired  to  make  cider,  consumed  sixty* 
three  gallons  of  that  beverage,  together  with  two  quarts 
of  spirits,  of  which  it  appears  likely,  Power  had  not  the 
least  share.  On  another  day,  this  far-famed  bacchanalian 
drank  by  himself  four  quarts  of  raw  whiskey ;  and  at  one 
time,  he  confessed  before  the  mayor  of  the  town  in  which 
he  resided,  to  having  taken  forty  glasses,  an  excess  of  ten 
beyond  his  usual  quantity.  At  a  calculation  of  thirty  glas- 
ses a  day,  for  fifty  years,  (which  is  considerably  below  the 
average  amount,)  the  total  will  amount  to  no  less  a  quan- 
tity than  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  hogsheads  and 
twenty-three  gallons.  This  quantity  is  said  to  be  as  much 
as  would  float  a  man-of-war  The  average  cost  of  this 
liquor  nt  the  lowest  calculation,  would  be  eight  shillings, 
aud  for  many  years  of  the  above  period,  sixteen  shillings 
Making  an  expenditure  on  this  "leprous  distilment,"  of 
JC3421.  12^.,  a  sum  sufficient  to  place  an  individual  in  in- 
dependent circumstances.  These  facts  are  vouched  for 
by  the  gentleman  in  whose  service  Martin  Power,  had  for 
.  many  years  been  situated.* 

Dr.  Trotter  states,  that  in  his  time,  some  coal-heavers 
and  porters  in  London,  would  consume  four  gallons  of  ale 
or  porter  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  could  not  be  long 
continued.  He  also  knew  a  marine  in  a  king's  ship,  who 
usually  drank  four  gallons  of  beer  in  the  day,  but  he  soon 
grew  bloated  and  stupid,  and  died  of  apoplexy.  The  same 
writer,  adds  the  following  additional  cases.  An  officer  of 
the  hospital  ship  of  the  fleet,  besides  his  ordinary  allowance 
of  wine  at  the  mess-table,  usually  drank  a  bottle  and  a  half 
of  gin  in  twenty-four  hours.  His  face,  at  times,  was  equal 
to  Bardolph's ;  with  bloodshot  eyes,  fetid  breath,  &;c.  He 
died  of  apoplexy  and  diseased  liver.  A  midshipman  of  Dr. 
Trotter's  acquaintance,  only  sixteen  years  old,  drank  in 
the  West  Indies,  three  gallons  of  punch  daily.  He  died, 
as  might  be  expected,  at  an  early  age,  and  a  professed 
drunkard.i 

Volumes  might  be  filled  with  similar  disgusting  examples, 
a  disgrace  to  professedly  civilized,  not  to  say  Christian 
countries  ;  and  fitting-  rather  the  annals  of  savage  nations, 
than  those  of  a  people  distinguished  for  religion,  humanity, 
and  refinement. 

Habits  of  inebriety  have,  m  all  ages,  been  formed  from 

•  Clonmel  Advertiser. 

t  Trotter's  EsMay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  181, 4th  Edition. 
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erroneous  notions  of  hospitality.  It  is  a  common  practice 
in  some  nations  for  the  host,  at  an  entertainment,  to  do  his 
utmost  to  make  his  guests  drunken.  This  was  the  case 
among  the  Persians,  as  testified  by  Sir  John  Chardin.  It 
has  been  a  practice,  more  or  less  connected  with  habits  of 
gross  drinking.  Hence  arise  strong  inducements  to  excess 
from  motives  of  politetiess  and  good  breeding.  The  folly 
of  the  latter  concessions  to  vice  has  been  pointedly  com- 
mented on  by  writers  of  distinguished  celebrity.  Creon, 
in  the  Tragedy,  is  made  to  say,  "  It  is  better  for  me  to 
grieve  thee,  O  stranger,  than  by  complying,  to  be  torment- 
ed to-morrow."  Bishop  Taylor  remarks,  "  He  that  tempts 
me  to  drink  beyond  my  measure  civilly  invites  me  to  a  fever, ^^ 
Plutarch  strongly  deprecates  the  practice  of  prompting  to 
excess,  and  the  folly  of  giving  way  to  it  from  motives  of 
politeness.  "He  who  to  avoid  heing  censured  as  an  un 
civil  person,  throws  himself  into  a  pleurisie  or  a  phrensie^ 
is  certainly  no  well-bred  man,  nor  has  sense  or  understand- 
ing enough  to  converse  with  men,  unless  in  a  tavern  or  a 
cook-shop ;  whereas  an  excuse  ingeniously  and  dexterously 
made^  is  no  less  acceptable  than  compliance."*  Jeremy 
Collier,  in  his  dialogue  between  Eucratius  and  iBnophilus 
writes  with  great  force  and  good  sense  on  the  Same  subject. 

The  rules  of  drinking  in  modern  times  have  been  equally 
arbitrary  with  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  bear 
much  similarity  to  the  customs  of  those  celebrated  nations. 
*'  Formerly,"  says  Sir  John  Sinclair,  not  only  stratagems 
were  used,  but  even  compulsion.  It  was  not  uncommon 
to  have  a  great  goblet,  called  a  constable^  placed  upon  the 
table,  in  terrorem^  which  he  who  flinched  from  his  glass 
Teas  obliged  to  drink,  however  unequal  to  the  task.  So 
that  sooner  or  later,  intoxication  was  unavoidable."!  The 
same  writer  adds,  that  the  constable  was  formerly  usual  in 
other  countries  besides  Ireland,  though  it  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  that  hospitable  island.  There  was  formerly 
a  most  detestable  custom  at  Edinburgh,  on  St.  Cecilia's 
day,  of  saving  ladies,  as  it  was  called,  or  striving  who 
would  drink  the  greatest  quantity  of  wine  to  the  health  of 
different  beauties,  and  she,  to  whose  health  the  greatest 
quantity  was  drank,  was  ^the  belle^^  of  the  season.f 

The  facilities  afforded  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  the  numerous  temptations  which  are  held  out  as  a  means 


*  Plutarch's  Morals,  old  translation. 
See  Watkinson's  Philosophical  Survey  of  Ireland,  p.  40,  41. 
$ir  John  Sinclair's  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity^  toI.  i.  p.  289. 
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of  increasing  their  consumption^  forms  another,  strong  tn* 
ducement  to  the  formation  of  intemperate  habits. 

Taverns  or  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
are  of  ancient  date.  Herodotus  somewhere  states,  that  the 
Lydians  were  the  first  who  commenced  <he  practice  of 
opening  taverns'  or  houses  of  refreshment.  The  ruling 
authorities  of  various  countries,  in  the  first  instance,  a^ 
lowed  them  to  he  opened,  with  the  intent  of  providing  more 
especially  places  of  rest  and  refreshment  for  travellers.  In 
course  of  time  these  establishments  multiplied.  In  some 
nations  the  sale  of  liquors  was  encouraged  as  a  financial 
Speculation,  or  source  of  emolument  to  the  government : 
in  others,  their  increased  consumption  was  viewed  with 
apathy,  or  indifference,  as  not  involving  any  consequences 
worthy  of  legislative  notice  or  interference.  In  the  mean- 
while the  appetite  of  the  people  for  strong  drink  increased, 
until  at  last,  legal  enactments  were  found  inadequate  en- 
tirely to  remove,  or  even  effectually  to  check  the  progress 
of  intemperance.  This,  no  doubt,  has  been  the  experience 
of  most  nations.*  The  English  Parliament,  at  an  early 
period,  specified  the  purpose  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  ale 
and  beer.  An  Act  passed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  re- 
cites that,  "  The  ancient,  true,  and  principal  use  of  ale- 
houses was,  for  the  lodging  of  wayfaring  people,  and  for 
the  supply  of  the  wants  of  such  as  were  not  able,  by  great- 
er quantities,  to  make  their  provisions  of  victuals,  and  not 
for  entertainment  and  harbouring  of  lewd  and  idle  people, 
to  spend  their  money  and  their  time  in  a  lewd  and  drunken 
manner.'*!  In  the  succeeding  reign  (Charles  I.)  the  Lord 
Keeper  Coventry,  declared  his  opinion  of  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing strong  terms :  "  I  account  alehouses  and  tippling- 
houses  the  greatest  pests  in  the  kingdom.  I  give  it  yon 
in  charge  to  take  a  course  that  none  be  permitted  unless 
they  be  licensed;  and  for  the  licensed  alehouses,  let  them 
be  but  a  few,  and  in  fit  places ;  if  they  be  in  private  cor- 
ners and  ill  places,  they  become  the  den  of  thieves — ^they 
are  the  public  stages  of  drunkenness  and  disorder."  These 

*  In  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  taverns  were  denounced  by  Act  of  Parlia. 
ment,  as  the  resort  of  evil  disposed  persons,  and  the  cause  of  ''  muche  evill 
rule."  From  the  preamble  of  the  Act  it  appears,  that  at  that  time  they  were 
''  newly  sett  up})e  in  very  great  noumbre,  in  back  lanes,  comers,  and  su». 
picions  places  withyn  the  cytie  of  London,  and  in  diyers  other  towns  and 
Tillages,  withyn  this  realme."  A  statute  passed  1552,  recites,  that  *^  Intole- 
rable hurts  and  troubles  to  the  Commonwealth  daily  grew  and  increased 
through  such  abuses  and  disorders  as  were  had  and  used  in  common  ale- 
houses, and  other  houses,  called  tippling-houses." 

t  2  Jac.  i.  c.  9. 
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complamtB  were  reiterated  during  the  Commonwealth.  At 
the  London  Sessions,  1654,  the  unnecessary  numher  of  ale- 
houses in  the  city  was  alluded  to  in  strong  terms :  '^Where- 
by lewd  and  idle  people  were  harhoured,  felonies  were 
plotted  and  contrived,  and  disorders  of  the  public  peace 
were  promoted." 

In  N25,  a  Report  from  a  committee  of  Middlesex  magis- 
triaites,  stated,  that  at  that  period  there  were  in  the  metrop- 
olis, exclusive  of  the  city  of  London  and  Southwark,  6187 
houses  and  shops,  "  wherein  geneva,  or  other  strong  waters, 
were  sold  by  retail."  The  committee  then  proceed  to 
state,  that  although  this  number  was  exceeding  great,  and 
far  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants 
(being  in  some  parishes  every  tenth  house ;  in  others, 
every  seventh;  and  in  one  of  the  largest,  every  fifth 
house  ;)  yet  they  had  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  re- 
port was  very  short  of  the  true  number."  The  population, 
at  this  period,  did  not  exceed  700,000.  Add  to  the  num- 
ber reported  {6187,)  1000  for  the  city  of  London  and 
Southwark,  and  500  for  illegal  places,  and  the  total  amount 
of  establishments  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the 
metropolis,  in  the  year  1725  amounted  to  7687.* 

In  about  twenty-five  years  afterward,  viz.  1750,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  authentic  account  of  the  proportion  of  houses 
of  this  description  compared  with  the  number  of  other 
dwellings : — 

Public  Houses.    Private  Houses. 

London 1         to         15 

Westminster 1         "  8 

Holbom  District  .     .  .     1         "  H 

St.  Giles      .     .     .      above     1         "  4  ' 

How  far  this  corresponded  with  the  condition  of  pro- 
vincial towns  is  not  recorded.  The  proportion,  however, 
would  not  fall  very  considerably  short  of  the  metropolitan 
calculation.  In  the  present  day,  it  appears,  that  there  are 
not  more  public  houses  to  a  population  of  nearly  2,000,000« 
than  there  were  in  1725,  to  a  population  certainly  not 
amounting  to  700,000.  This  may  in  part  be  attributed  to 
a  decreased  consumption  of  ardent  spirits,  which  at  the 
period  alluded  to,  was  frightful  in  the  extreme ;  and  partly 
to  a  monopoly  in  the  modem  fashionable  establishments 
called  '^  Gin  JraJaces."     These  habitations  of  destruction 

•  Penny  Magazine,  1837,  p.  131. 
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are  fitted  up  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  decorated  in  the 
most  splendid  manner. 

In  the  year  1829,  the  erroneous  notions  of  British  legis- 
lators caused  a  measure  to  be  passed  for  the  more  exten- 
sive sale  of  beer,  which  has  been  productive  of  pernicious 
consequences.  The  fact  is  now  fully  established,  that 
the  use  of  weaker  alcoholic  liquors  mvariably  tends  to 
create  a  taste  for  those  of  a  stronger  description.  In  no 
instance,  has  this  fact  been  more  powerfully  shown,  than  in 
the  increased  drunkenness  exhibited  in  most  parts  of  th0 
kingdom,  as  the  consequence  of  this  ill-judged  and  fatal 
act  of  legislation.* 

The  inducements  held  out  by  publicans  have,  no  doubt, 
contributed  very  much  to  the  progress  of  intemperance. 
The  vending  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  never  been  held 
as  respectable ;  and  it  has,  m  general,  been  conducted  by 
persons  of  low,  and  frequently  immoral  character,  who 
have  resorted  to  most  degfrading  means  in  order  to  in- 
crease this  profitable  source  of  emolument.  Complaints, 
of  this  description,  were  made,  even  at  so  early  a  period 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (A.  D.  1285.)  In  the  statutes 
for  the  regulation  of  the  city  of  London  at  that  time,  it  is 
stated,  that  "  divers  persons  do  resort  unto  the  city,"  some 
who  had  been  banished,  or  who  had  fled  from  their  own 
country,  also  foreigners  and  others,  many  of  them  suspi- 
cious characters ;  and  "  of  these,  some  do  become  brokers, 
hostlers,  and  innkeepers,  within  thte  city  as  freely  ^as 
though  they  were  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  franchise 
of  the  city ;  and  some  do  nothing  but  run  up  and  down 
through  the  streets,  more  by  night  than  by  day,  and  are 
well  attired  in  clothing  and  array,  and  have  their  food 
of  delicate  meats  and  costly:  neither  do  they  use  any 
craft  or  merchandise ;  nor  have  they  any  lands  or  tene- 
ments whereof  to  live,  nor  any  frieinl  to  find  them ;  and 
through  such  persons  many  perils  do  often  happen  in  the 
city."  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  complained,  that  "  of- 
fenders, going  about  by  night,  do  commonly  resort  and 
have  their  meetings,  and  evil  talk  in  taverns  more  than 
elsewhere,  and  there  do  seek  for  shelter,  lyinf  in  wait  and 
watching  their  time  to  do  mischief."  To  do  away  with 
this  grievance,  taverns  were  not  allowed  to  be  opened  for 
the  sale  of  wine  and  ale  after  the  toUiag  of  the  curfew. 
About  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Lydgate,  a  priest 

•  Parliamentary  Report,  1834 ;  also  Parliamentary  Discuasioni  1839 
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and  rhymer,  in  a  poem  caUed  the  '^  London  Lyekpenny/'* 
describes  the  method  then  used  by  the  ^^  tayemer''  to  at- 
tract his  customers.  The  youth,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  is 
descanting  on  his  adventures  as  he  passed  through  the 
streets  of  London. 

"  The  tayerner  took  me  by  the  sleeve, 

*  Sir,'  saith  he,  <  will  you  our  wine  assay?' 
I  answered  '  that  canoot  much  me  grieTe, 
A  Denny  can  do  no  more  than  it  may ;' 
I  orank  a  pint,  and  for  it  did  pay.^ 

In  the  eighteenth  and  the  present  century,  various  means 
have  been  used  to  produce  the  same  end.  In  the  villages, 
in  particular,  games  and  races  of  diversified  character 
have  been  the  common  inducements  to  drink  at  stated 
periods  of  the  year.  These  are  so  common  in  the  present 
day  as  to  require  no  further  illustration. 

In  the  large  cities  and  towns  every  means  of  attraction 
is  resorted  to  for  the  same  purpose.  Within  a  recent 
period  a  species  of  building  has  arisen,  which  has  been 
appropriately  termed  the  "  Gin  Palace."  Many  of  these 
engines  of  destruction  are  gorgeously  decorated  at  an 
expense,  which  would  be  deemed  incredible  if  not  certified 
on  undoubted  authority.  Into  these  seductive  abodes, 
thousands  of  deluded  and  wretched  individuals  enter  daily, 
victims  of  a  vice  which  must  ultimately  lead  them  to 
poverty  and  premature  death. 

It  has  of  late  become  a  common  practice  in  large  towns 
to  exhibit  museums,  pictures,  &;c.,  in  connexion  with 
houses  for  the  sale  of  strong  drink.  Music  in  particular 
forms  a  fashionable  means  of  attraction.  In  the  town  of 
Manchester,  this  is  particularly  the  case.  Most  public 
houses,  and  many  beer  shops,  have  organs  and  other  instru- 
ments of  sound. t  On  Sabbath  evenings  these  habitations 
of  revelry  are  thronged  with  young  persons  of  both  sexes 
indiscriminately,  and  scenes  not  unlike  the  Bacchanalia  of 
ancient  Greece  present  themselves  to  shock  the  eye  of 
soberness  and  modesty. 

The  practice  of  holding  clubs,  combinations  of  work- 
men, and  even  parish  and  other  meetings  of  like  character 
at  public  houses,  forms  another  very  fruitful  source  of  in- 
temperance.   In  country  places  in  particular,  it  is  n(»t 

♦  Stmtt's  "  View  of  Manners." 

t  In  1751,  at  a  time  when  various  enactments  were  framed  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  fearful  drunkenness  which  prevailed  at  that  period,  an  act  was  passed 
prohibitiDg  every  kind  of  music  in  public  houses.    This  act  is  still  is  force. 
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uneommon  to  witness  gross  scenes  of  intoxication,  conse- 
quent on  the  feasting  which  too  often  follows  the  transac- 
tion  of  parochial  afnirs.  On  the  termination  of  Friendly 
Society  meetings,  intemperance  and  hroils  are  also  com- 
ikionly  witnessed.  Indeed  it  is  well  known  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  hard-earned  savings  of  the  members  of 
these  charitable  institutions  is  consumed  in  the  purchase 
of  inebriating  liquor.*  The  publican  has  thus  a  direct 
interest  in  the  formation  and  continuance  of  these  well- 
intentioned  societies. 

To  detail  the  various  meetings  and  societies  of  this  kind 
at  which  intemperance  is  fostered  anid  produced,  would 
require  a  volume  of  no  small  extent.  The  customs  of 
drinking,  have,  in  all  ages  of  the  worlds  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  usages  of  society.  To  be  successful 
in  their  efforts,  all  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  tem- 
perance,' must  make  strenuous  efforts  to  do  away  with 
these  strongholds  of  sin.  Public  attention  is  already  drawn 
to  this  mteresting  subject* 

*  Th«  foUowiiig  is  an  example  m  pomt.    It  rektes  to  a  sick  dub  not  bt 
'Irpm  the  town  of  Pteston,  Lancashire  :— 
Cash  collected  from  menmers  during  two  yetn       -       •  £63   2  lU 

Mnsie £4  18    0 

Colour  and  flying -9  10  10 

Splendid  Inmches •4  13    6^ 

Staves  of  authority  ...  -146 

Sexton  and  other  unnecessary  expenses  '  •       4  10    4 

Dinners! -13  16    6 

Ale  I -      14    4    9 

62  18   4J 

Books  0  13  10 

Box 18    0 

Sick  received  ...•.•.       829 

10   4   7 


£63   2  111 


Share  of  the  moDBy  devoted  to  the  sick         •  £8   3    9 

The  publican's  share !  J S81S 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

PHYSIOAL  CAUSES   OF  INTEMPEHANCE. 


The  liabitaal  use  of  Tinctures  and  Medicmal  drams  can  be  regarded  only 
as  a  more  specious  and  decorous  mode  of  Intemperance.  In  this  may  be 
said  to  consist  the  privileged  debauchery  of  many  a  nervous  raletudinarian. 
A  female  of  decorum  and  delicacy,  may  thus  most  effectually  ruin  her  health, 
without  in  the  slightest  de^ee  impairmg  her  reputation.  Sne  may  allay  the 
qaalms  of  the  stomaeh,  without  tne  danger  of  occasioning  any  disagreeable 
qualms  of  cooseietLce.-- it«id  on  Utrvoua  AffeciiofU, 


A  PRINCIPAL  cause  of  intemperance  arises  from  the  erro- 
neous opinions  which  prevail  concerning  the  enlivening, 
stren^hening,  and  peculiarly  invigorating  properties  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  Giving  credence  to  these  delusive 
notions,  men  in  all  ranks  ana  conditions  of  life  resort  to 
them  with  eagerness  and  confidence.  The  plodding  trav- 
eller considers  alcoholic  stimulus  as  the  indispensable 
companion  of  his  journeys ;  the  labouring  man  views  it  as 
his  cheering  friend  during  unceasing  toil  and  exertion ; 
and  the  student — he  of  the  midnight  oil,  has  recourse  to 
its  exhilarating  influence,  during  moments  of  mental  de- 
pression and  physical  debility. 

This  popular  delusion  has  been  countenanced  and  fos- 
tered by  the  fictitious  and  delusive  names  by  which  these 
liquors  in  general  have  been  known.  Alcohol  when  first 
discovered,  was  supposed  from  its  potent  properties,  to  be 
possessed  with  life-preserving  qualities,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence called  £l/i£Etr  mto,  or  the  Elixir  of  Life.  Among 
the  French,  it  is  known  by  a  similar  name,  Eau  de  vie, 
^^When  the  common  people  are  depressed,''  remarks  a 
popular  writer,  "  they  take  a  dram  because  it  is  a  spirit. 
They  then  conceive  that  they  have  got  what  they  have 
wanted,  and  must  of  course  be  merry.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  unfortunate  epithet  of  strong  being  applied  to  beer^ 
and  the  term  spirit  being  given  to  brandy ^  people  would 
never  have  guessed  that  ale  gave  them  strength,  or  brandy 
created  spirits*'**    Innumerable  illustrations  of  the  same 

•  JadcBon  on  the  Four  Agea, 
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delusion  may  be  found  in  the  ^vriting8  of  our  English 
dramatists  and  poets.  Shakspeare  not  unfrequently  nmkes 
his  characters  speak  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  times. 
When  Boniface  is  told  ^'  that  his  ale  is  confounded  strong," 
he  replies,  '^  How  else  should  we  be  strong  that  drink  it." 
.Examples  may  also  be  adduced  where  the  words  ''good" 
and  ''  strong"  are  identiiSed  with  intoxicating  liquors. 

"  Here  is  a  pot  of  good  double  beer  neighbour ;  drink.'' 

Shajespeabs 

«  Strong,  luity,  London  beer." 

Fletcbeb. 

Pernicious  indeed,  but  deeply  rooted,  is  that  error 
which  supposes,  thai  because  intoxicating  liquors  are  (to 
use  a  popular  expression)  strong,  they  necessarily  possess 
strengthening  properties.  Permanent  vigour  can  alone 
be  secured  by  due  observance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
not  by  violent,  and  consequently,  unnatural,  physical  ex- 
citement.* 

Homer  thus  alludes  to  this  popular  fallacy : — 

O,  Hector !  m  what  great  occasion  calls 
My  son  from  ^ht,  when  Greece  surrounds  our  walls, 
Com'st  thou  to  supplicate  th'  Almighty  power. 
With  lifted  hands,  from  Ilion's  lofty  tower? 
Stay,  till  I  bring  the  cup  with  Bacchus  crowned, 
In  Jove's  higfi  name,  to  sprinkle  on  the  sround, 
And  pay  due  vows  to  all  the  gods  around. 
Then  with  a  plenteous  draught  refresh  thy  soul, 
And  draw  new  spirits  from  the  generous  bowl : 
Spent  as  thou  art  with  long  laborious  fight 
The  brave  defender  of  thy  country's  right. 

The  warrior,  however,  refuses  to  taste  the  profiered 
stimulant.  The  experience,  even  of  those  times,  acknow- 
ledges the  insufficiency  of  strong  drink,  either  to  support 
the  spirits  under  anxious  depression,  or  to  enable  the 
human  frame  the  better  to  endure  fatigue. 

•  « The  strength,"  remvks  Dr.  £.  Johnson,  "  that  is,  the  intoxicating 
power  of  wine  and  ale  depends  upon  the  spirit  they  contain.  A  great  deu 
of  mischief  has  arisen  fi^)m  the  misapplication  of  the  term  ''atrength^'  to 
the  intoxicating  power  of  <  ttrong  drinktJ*  Potations  are  said  to  be  strong, 
and  hence  the  silly  notion  that  they  possess  the  power  o£  strengthening  die 
body.  People  seem  to  suppose  that  by  swallowing  strong  drinks  they 
actually  swallow  strength,  as  thouffh  it  were  some  tangible  substance  to  be 
chewed,  swallowed,  and  digested  like  a  potato.  We  say  onions  "  smeU 
strong,"  and  we  might  as  well  expect  to  derive  strength  iroia  smelling  an- 
hus,  as  by  drinking  fluids  of  a  strong  flavour.  We  call  them  strong,  be- 
cause they  affect  us  strongly.  Whatever  afiects  us  strongly  cannot  be  in- 
different :  and  if  it  be  not  goodi  it  must  not  only  be  etimply  injurious,  but 
very  mu^  9o,"^Metropolifan  Magazine, 
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Far  hence  be  B^icchus'  gifts,  (the  chief  rejoined) 
Inflaming  wine,  pernicious  to  mankind, 
UnnerTes  the  limbs,  and  dulls  the  noble  mind. 
Let  chiefs  abstain,  and  spare  the  sacred  juice 
To  sprinkle  to  the  gods,  its  better  use. 

Pope's  Iuad,  lAb,  vi.  320. 

The  moderate  use  of  inioxicaiing  liquor  formSy  no  doubt, 
the  most  powerful  inducement  to  the  formation  of  habits  of 
intemperance.  The  creation  as  well  as  progress  of  the 
drunkard's  appetite  is  gradual,  insidious  and  almost  im- 
perceptible. The  peculiar  changes  which  alcoholic  liquors 
effect  on  the  animsd  economy,  almost  ^A^«tca//y  impel  those 
who  indulge  in  the  use  of  strong  drmk,  to  seek  relief  from 
the  original  source  of  their  disquietude — ^the  poisonous 
cup.  Each  act  of  indulgence  but  strengthens  the  fetters 
which  bind  the  unhappy  victim.  One  of  the  first  stages  of 
intemperance^  is  witnessed  in  the  anxious  ana  uneasy  feeU 
ingSy  which  even  moderate  drinkers  invariably  experience^ 
on  occasions  when  they  have  been  accidentally  deprived  of 
their  accustomed  stimulus.  Sensations  of  this  nature,  pre- 
sent undoubted  evidence  of  the  existence  and  develop- 
ment of  the  inebriate  propensity.  The  great  danger  of 
moderate  drinking  indeed,  consists  in  the  inability  to  as- 
certain at  what  precise  period  in  the  progress  of  the  vice 
this  unnatural  sensation  first  commences. 

A  drinker  of  half  a  century,  aptly  remarks,  that  the  first 
pint  of  beer  is  like  the  first  spark  falling  on  the  tinder : 
and  that  we  may  keep  on  adding  spark  to  spark,  till  our 
whole  vitals  are  in  a  flame.  In  a  physiological  point  of 
view  this  remark  is  correct.  The  human  system  is  natu- 
rally endowed  with  those  feelings  and  powers  which  are 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  animal  functions,  by 
which  its  existence  is  continued ;  and  these  are  regulated, 
both  in  respect  of  their  strength  and  action,  by  the  power 
which  imparts  them.  Counteract  or  subdue  these  natural 
impressions,  by  a  superior  and  unnatural  influence,  and  a 
new  state  of  things  is  induced,  which  eventually  predomi- 
nates. Such  is  the  change  eflTected  by  the  stimulating  in- 
fluence of  inebriating  compounds.  The  excitement  which 
alcohol  creates,  is  always  succeeded  by  a  corresponding 
depression  of  the  animal  functions,  or  in  other  words,  a 
desire  or  physical  craving  for  renewed  stimulation.  Hence, 
the  formation  of  an  artificial  and  insatiable  appetite. 

It  is  physically  impossible  for  mankind  habitually  to  use 
intoxicating  liquors ^  without  imminent  danger  of  the  forma- 
Hon  of  intemperate  habits.    The«most  eminent  members  of 
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the  medical  profession  unite  in  this  opinion.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  of  Dr.  J.  Baxter,  of  New  York,  are  pointed 
and  correct :  '^  The  habit  of  moderate  drinking  has  been 
the  principal  cause  of  the  wide  spread  scourge  of  intem- 
perance. The  laws  of  gravitation  in  impelling  ponderous 
bodies  toward  the  centre,  are  scarcely  more  certain  than 
the  moderate  use  of  liquor  in  begetting  the  drunken  appe- 
tite. There  is  no  safety  but  in  obeying  the  command, 
^'  Look  not  on  the  wine  when  it  sparkleth ;  for  at  the  last 
it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeUi  like  an  adder."  While 
I  have  known  persons  who  have  used  ardent  spirit  during 
their  whole  lifetime,  and  that  to  a  great  age,  without  ex- 
eeeding  moderation,  and,  perhaps,  were  never  intoxicated, 
there  have  been  others,  who  have  been  led  into  the  habit, 
by  commencing  with  the  moderate  use,  which  has  invol- 
untarily and  imperceptibly  increased  and  gained  upon  them, 
until  it  was  too  late  to  retract.  Ardent  spirit,  and  even 
malt  liquors,  and  wine,  excite  thirst,  or  rather  a  desire  for 
more,  as  sugar  and  sweetmeats  in  a  child ;  this  is  more 
perceptible  in  warm  weather ;  hence,  glass  after  glass  is 
taken,  which  but  inflames  the  more,  till  the  taste  is  com- 
pletely vitiated,  and  all  the  faculties  are  for  the  time  sus- 
pended. He  who  habituates  himself  moderately  to  liquor 
becomes  easily  a  tippler ;  giving  himself  up  to  his  acquired 
taste,  he  frequently  is  overcome  to  intoxication,  and  ends 
with  being  a  drunkard ;  the  faculty  of  receiving  impres- 
sions is  lost,  evil  di^ositions  are  acquired,  and  he  becomes 
truly  the  brute."*  Fifteen  medical  gentlemen  of  New  York 
unite  in  one  general  testimony,  that  ^^  tht  moderate  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks  has  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  the 
drunken  appetHe.^^  The  same  medical  gentlemen  also 
unite  in  evidence  ^^  that  those  persons  who  use  intoxicating 
liquor  regularly  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  avoid  the  con^ 
traction  o/  an  unnatural  thirst  for  stimulus,^^f 

The  habits  of  society  as  existing  in  the  present  day,  are 
almost  uniformly  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
physical,  as  weU  as  moral  causes  of  intemperance.  Of 
the  former  inducements  to  this  degrading  vice,  improper 
diet  constitutes  one  of  the  most  common.  The  quantity 
of  food  commonly  made  use  of,  its  innutritions  qualities^ 
and  the  variety  of  dishes  so  profusely  employed  in  the 
present  day,  tend,  very  considerably,  to  injure  the  fnnc- 
tions  of  the  stomach,  and  to  debilitate  or  frustrate  its  im- 


•  Tes^moDies  of  PhyMctutt.    Vcw  Toric.    188Q. 
t  IWd. 
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poTtant  operations.  Feelings  of  a  painful  and  dittreaaing 
nature  follow  unnatural  distension  of  the  stomach  with 
food  ;  for  the  removal  of  which,  recourse  is  too  frequently 
had  to  spirituous  stimulants.  This  practice,  although  ap- 
parently productive  of  temporary  relief,  eventually  is  inju* 
rious,  and  even  fatal  in  its  consequei^ces.  The  unnatural 
action  to  which  the  stomach  is  subjected  by  repeated  vio* 
lejice  of  this  description,  produces,  nt  an  early  period,  a 
languid  and  comparatively  torpid  state  of  its  functions* 
This  unfortunately,  is  again  sought  to  be  removed  by  alco* 
holic  excitement*  Hence,  have  arisen  innumerable  cases 
of  intemperance,  issuing,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  caae, 
in  incurable  disease* 

The  physical  exhausHon^  induced  by  vicissitudes  of  cli- 
mate or  weather,  an  unnatural  exertipii  of  the  animal  ays* 
tem  in  various  ways,  forms  another  very  general  inducer 
ment  to  intemperance.  ExctaHve  labour  may  with  pro- 
priety be  included  in  this  plass.  The  animal  system  is 
competent  to  a  certain  amount  only  of  exertion,  and,  when 
Qver-worked,  exhaustion  is  induced  of  a  distressing  na- 
ture. Intoxicating  liquors,  froI^  the  stimulating  proper- 
ties which  they  possess,  are  unhappily,  too  frequently 
resorted  to  in  such  cases,  as  agreeable  and  apparently 
c^ffectual  remedies. 

Languor  and  exhaustion,  combined  with  feelings  of  irk- 
some thirst,  are  produced  by  the  excessive  heat  of  sum- 
mer. The  system,  in  this  state,  and  especially  during* 
laborious  exercise,  in  general,  loses  a  large  amount  of 
perspirable  matter.  The  notion  almost  universally  pre- 
vails, that  stimulating  liquors  recruit  the  exhausted 
strength,  and  counteract  the  loss  thus  sustained. 

The  depression  or  exhaustion  produced  by  excessive 
cold,  forms  another  powerful  inducement  or  pretext  to 
intemperance.  Artificial  means  of  procuring  animal  ex-* 
citement  are  had  recourse  to  by  the  unthinking  portion  of - 
society.  In  this  case,  however,  as  in  all  others,  wherein 
liquid  firt  is  the  agent  of  renovation,  the  remedy  Uads  to 
evils  incomparably  worse  than  the  disease. 

Another  variety  of  physical  exhaustion  is  produced  by 
coixfii^ement  in  an  impure  or  badly  ventilated  atmosphere. 
Those  ill-ventilated  workshops,  where  great  numbers  of 
operatives  are  continually  employed,  may  be  classed,  among 
situations  of  this  description*  Languid  circulation  of  the 
Uood,  accompanied  with  imperfect  operation  of  its  func- 
tions, are  the  consequences  of  confinement  in  a  stagnant 
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md  polluted  atmospLere.  The  corporeal  depression  which 
necessarily  ensues,  is  too  often  sought  to  be  removed  by 
the  use  of  stimulating  liquors. 

Almost  every  branch  of  trade,  particularly  when  earned 
on  in  crowded  towns,  has  some  unhealthy  circumstance 
connected  with  it,  for  the  removal  of  which,  mankind  are 
too  willing  to  resort  to  such  sources  of  relief,  as  necessa- 
rily induce,  if  they  do  not  originate  in  a  love  of  sensual 
indulgence. 

The  use  of  minor  stimulants  in  various  forms^  is  another 
vroductive  cause  of  intemperate  habits.  In  this  description 
may  be  included  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  substances 
employed  either  in  the  preparation  of  various  articles  of 
cookery,  or  as  domestic  and  popular  medicines.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  may  be  enumerated  other  practices,  which 
strictly  come  under  the  denomination  of  luxuries.  Each 
of  these  will  be  noticed  under  its  respective  division. 

1.  The  use  of  Condiments  or  Provocatives^  either  in  eat' 
ing  or  drinking. 

This  practice  has  been  more  or  less  in  vogue  from  an 
early  period.  It  has  ever  been  the  companion  of  luxury 
and  excess.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  degenerate 
days,  invented  many  ingenious  methods  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  Horace,  in  one  of  his  Satires,  thus  adverts  to 
the  provocatives  to  drinking  used  by  the  Romans  : — 


Or, 


**  Stew'd  shrimps  and  Afric  cockJes  sliall  excite 
A  jaded  drinker's  languid  appetite." 


**  Grapes  and  apples  with  the  lees  of  wine, 
White  pepper;  common  salt,  and  herring-brine." 

Francis's  Hok.  1.  ii.  sat.  4. 


The  Romans,  according  to  Pliny,  took  hemlock  for  the 
same  purpose.*  Theophrastus  states,  that  great  drunk- 
ards were  accustomed  to  take  the  powder  of  pumice-stone 
previous  to  engaging  in  the  work  of  inebriation. 

Burton,  in  his  •Anatomy  of  Melancholy^  states,  that  in 

*  Pliny,  lib.  xiv. — **  That  we  may  drink  the  more  vnne,  we  allay  its  fire 
by  cooling  it  in  snow ;  and  many  otner  expedients  have  been  devised.  Some 
take  cicnta  before  thej  commence  drinkmg,  that  death  may  compel  them 
to  drink  ;  others  use  fine-ground  pumice-stones,  and  other  thmgs,.  of  which 
I  am  ashamed  to  speak. "^-JVaf.  Hist.  lib.  xiv. 

"  Cicutaj"  further  remarks  Plinji  "  is  a  poison  of  odious  celebrity  from 
its  use  in  the  public  punishment  ofthe  Athenians ;  the  seed  and  ieareshave 
a  refrigeratory  power.  Those  who  are  killed  by  it,  begin  to  be  cold  ni  the 
extremities  ;  but  wine^  from  Us  heating  qualities,  is  a  remedy,  if  used  before 
the  cold  reaches  the  vital  parts.*--  Tbid.  lib.  xxv. 
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his  iime,  salsages^  anchovies^  tobacco^  caveare^  pickled  oys* 
ters,  herringSy  fomadots^'*  4*^.,  were  used  to  increase  their 
appetite,  and  to  enable  them  "  to  carry  their  drink  the  bet' 
ter,^*  The  same  custom  has  been  handed  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  condiiftents^  or  provocativec,  employed 
at  the  present  period,  are  too  numerous  to  be  separately 
detailed.  Most  of  them  are  injurious  when  used  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  and  even  in  moderate  proportions, 
more  or  less  debilitate  the  natural  functions  of  the  stom- 
aqh.  Medical  men  differ  much  in  opinion  as  to  their  util- 
ity. Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  recent  popular  treatise  on  Diet 
and  Regimen,  states,  that  their  use  should  be  only  ^^  mode- 
rate and  occasional,"  and  adds,  that  "  languor  and  exhaus- 
tion are  almost  sure  to  follow  even  a  single  instance  of  their 
immoderate  use ;  and  taken  habitually,  they  are  certain  to 
produce,  indirectly,  debility  and  weakened  action  of  the 
several  functions;  particularly,  and  usually,  in  the  first 
place,  of  those  of  the  stomach."* 

Dr.  Trotter  also  reprobates  the  habitual  use  of  these 
articles.  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  says  he,  "  that  condi- 
ments of  every  kind,  from  custom,  become  very  desirable, 
till  at  last  no  food  is  relished  without  them.  But  it  is 
rather  the  palate  than  the  stomach  to  which  they  are 
grateful."  Again,  '^  to  mustard  and  pepper  I  have  never 
accustomed  myself,  from  infancy  upwards ;  and  I  remain 
a  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  own  doctrine,  few  persons  be- 
ing more  exempt  from  dyspepsia. "f  To  a  stomach  in  a 
healthy  state,  these  provocatives  are  not  only  never  use- 
ful, but  always  productive  of  injurious  consequences.  As 
mere  stimulants,  they  debilitate  the  digestive  functions, 
and  require  continual  increase  in  quantity,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  artificial  excitement  which  habit  has,  in  some 
degree,  rendered  necessary.  Hence,  arises  the  practice 
of  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors.  Few  persons  in- 
dulge freely  in  the  use  of  condiments  who  are  not  also 
partial  to  alcoholic  stimulants.  In  this  manner  have  thou- 
sands of  drunkards  been  formed.  The  practice  ought  to 
be  abandoned  by  all  temperate  characters  as  in  the  high- 
est degree  dangerous,  not  only  in  regard  to  its  effects  in 
debilitating  the  digestive  functions,  but  in  the  temptation 
which  it  offers  to  the  formation  of  intemperate  habits. 

•  A  popular  Trealwe  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  by  W.  H.  Rol)erlson  M.  D., 
t  Dr.  Trolter's  View  of  the  Nervous  Temperament,  p.  77. 
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2.  The  itst  of  iobacco  pre$eni8  another  paputar  yet  dcm* 
geroue  inducement  to  intemperance. 

Tobacco  belongs  to  the  class  of  narcotic  8timulaat&  As 
a  medicine^  it  is  occasioimlly  employed  by  the  profession. 
As  a  provocative  to  drinking,  it  has  been  condemned  by 
the  wisest  of  men.  Sylvester,  in  allusion  to  this  weu 
known  |Hroperty  of  tobacco,  playfully,  bat  ingeniously,  de* 
rives  its  name  from  Bacchus. 

"  Which,  of  their  weapons  hath  the  conquest  got, 
Over  their  wits ;  the  pipe  or  else  the  pot  ? 
For  even  the  deriTation  of  the  name 
Seems  to  allude  to,  and  include  the  same : 
TobaccO|  as  rw  Ba;]^;j;&)— one  would  say ; 
To  cup-god  Bacchus  dedicated  aye." 

Raphael  Thorius  appears  to  have  been  of  a  similar  ppift* 
ion,  for  he  attributes  the  discovery  of  this  noxious  herb  to 
Bacchus,  SilenuSy  and  the  Satyrs^  the  representatives  of 
dunkenness,  gluttony^  and  lust     Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his 
admirable  treatise  on  tobacco,  remarks,  that  "  so  insepara- 
ble an  attendant  is  drinking   on  smoking,  that  in  some 
placeis  the  same  word  expresses  both :   thus,  peend^  in  Uie 
Bengalee  language,  signifies  to  drink  and  to  smoke."*    *^  It 
is  with  pain  of  heart,'^  adds  the  same  distinguished  writer, 
"that  I  am  obliged  to  say,  I  have  known  several,  who, 
through  their  immoderate  attachment  to  the  pipe,  have 
become  mere  sots.   There  are  others  who  are  walking  un- 
concernedly in  the  same  dangerous  road.    I  tremble  for 
them."    The  late  Governor  Sullivan,  of  America,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  use  of  tobacco,  remarks :  "  that  the  tobacco- 
pipe  excites  a  demand  for  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
some  beverage  to  supply  the  waste  of  glandular  secretion, 
in  proportion  to  the  expense  of  saliva ;  and  ardent  spirits 
are  the  common  substitutes ;  and  the  smoker  is  often  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  dram-dritiking,  and  finishes  his  life  as  a 
sot."     Dr.  Rush  observes :  "  that  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco,  by  rendering  water  and  other  simple  liquors  in- 
sipid to  the  taste,  dispose  very  much  to  the  stronger  stim- 
ulus of  ardent  spirits ;  hence,  (remarks  that  writer,)  the 
practice  of  smoking  cigars  has  been  followed  by  the  use  of 
brandy  and  water  as  a  common  drink."     Dr.  Agnew  also 
asserts  *'  that  the  use  of  the  pipe  leads  to  the  immoderate 
use  of  ardent  spirits."     A  writer  in  "  the  Genius  of  Tem- 
perance," an  American  publication,  states  that  his  practice 

*  DlttsertatiML  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  Tobacco,  by  JOr.  Adam  Clarke,  p. 
43,ed.  18S7.  '  "^ 
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of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  *'  produced  a  continual 
thirst  for  stimulating  drinks ;  and  this  tormenting  thirst 
(says  he)  led  me  into  the  habit  of  drinking  ale,  porter, 
brandy,  and  other  kinds  of  spirit,  even  to  the  extent,  at 
times,  of  partial  intoxicaetion.  This  writer  adds,  ''  I  re- 
formed ;  and  after  I  had  subdued  this  appetite  for  tobacco^  I 
lost  all  desire  for  stimulating  drinks^ 

The  amount  of  intemperance  arising  from  this  cause^ 
if  followed  to  its  actual  issues,  would  be  truly  startling* 
One  writer  on  the  subject,  is  of  opinion,  that  it  would 
amount  to  not  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  drunkards  annu* 
ally  made  throughout  this  nation.  The  practice,  however, 
is  beyond  all  doubt  a  fruitful  source  of  intemperance,  an4 
as  such,  ought  to  be  disused  by  every  one  who  regards  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  either  himself  or  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

3.  The  use  of  opium  in  its  various  forms  may  also  very 
properly  be  included  in  the  class  of  physical  causes  of  intern* 
perance. 

The  consumption  of  opium  in  this,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, has  of  late  years  frightfully  increased.  One  princi- 
pal source  of  the  habit  may,  no  doubt,  be  traced  to  the 
fact,  that  it  forms  an  important  constituent  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  the  patent  and  popular  medicines  now  so  com- 
monly vended  in  this  kingdom.  The  public  generally  are 
aware  of  its  medicinal  properties,  and  injudiciously  make 
use  of  it,  not  only  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  but  even 
on  ordinary  occasions.  Laudanum  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon forms  in  which  it  is  thus  used.  This  preparation  is 
merely  a  solution  of  opium  in  spirits  of  wine.  A  recent 
writer,  makes  the  following  remarks,  regarding  the  use  of 
opium*  in  the  United  States :  "  I  cannot  refrain,'^  says  he, 
^^  from  remarking,  since  it  seems  to  me  of  the  greatest  im- 

*  Next  to  the  evils  produced  by  alcoholic  drinks,  in  this  country,  those  oriffi- 
nating  from  the  use  of  opium,  in  its  different  forms,  should  undoubtedly  be 
classed.  Since  it  has  become  unfashionable  to  take  intoxicating  liquors^  a 
flobetitute  has  been  sought  and  found  in  opium.  Of  the  immense  quantities 
of  this  drug  imported  into  the  United  States,  there  is  good  reason  to  belleTe, 
that  but  a  very  small  portion,  indeed  a  mere  fractional  part,  is  consumed  by 
the  advice  of  physicians.  All  classes,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  resort  to 
it,  as  a  solace  in  grief,  a  remedy  for  pain ;  to  cheer  the  spirits,  to  brighten 
the  intellect,  to  Wunt  morbid  sensibility,  to  drown  reflection,  in  short,  to 
change  and  pervert  our  nature,  and  dim  the  reflection  of  God's  image  within 
as.  Althougn  its  eflTects  are  not  as  brutalizing  and  debasing  as  those  of  al- 
coholic stimulants,  still  they  are  most  destructive  to  health  and  happiness. 
Dr.  Madden  states,  that  but  few  opium  eaters  in  Turkey  live  to  be  over 
fidrty  years  of  age.  It  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  whether  opiuiD 
•nght  not  to  be  included  in  the  imnptrance  pUdge^—An.  £9. 
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portance,  that  universal  attention  be  directed  to  the  sub* 
jcct,  the  immoderate  use  of  opium  in  various  shapes^  chiefly 
by  way  of  laudanum,  in  families,  and  especially  with  in- 
fants, without  the  advice  of  proper  physicians.  My  inqui- 
ries into  this  subject  have  led  me  to  the  conviction  that 
innumerable  parents  create  in  their  children  that  diseased 
cnving  for  stimulants,  which  with  so  many  individuals 
ends  in  open  and  violent  intemperance,  and  with  many 
more  in  a  constant  use  of  ardent  spirits  not  much  less  in- 
jurious in  its  consequences."*  The  same  observation  will 
apply  to  the  use  of  opium  in  this  country. 

4.  The  immense  consumption  of  spirituous^  patent,  or 
quack  medicines  contributes  greaily  to  create  the  appetite  for 
alcoholic  stimulants, 

A  vast  proportion  of  these  popular  remedies  consists 
principally  of  some  medicinal  articles  disguised  in  a  pow- 
erful solution  of  ardent  spirit.  The  difierence  between 
habitually  taking  some  of  these  nostrums  and  indulging  in 
dram-drinking  is,  in  effect,  but  very  small.  The  reason  of 
their  celebrity  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  stimulus  tjiey 
iinpart,  which  by  its  insidious  and  apparently  beneficial 
efiects,  induces  the  inexperienced  to  place  implicit  reli- 
ance on  their  medicinal  powers.  Of  this  description  was 
the  celebrated  '^  Solomon's  Balm  of  Gilead,"  which  was 
well  known  to  have  been  principally  composed  of  brandy, 
and  to  have  been  used  by  many  as  a  substitute  for  that 
spirituous  product.  Among  the  same  class,  may  be  inclu- 
ded all  the  various  compounds  at  present  sold  under  the 
names  of  "  balsams,"  "  cordials,"  "  tinctures,"  "  drops," 
and  "  elixirs."  Most  of  the  cough  medicines,  for  instance, 
thus  vended,  contain  nothing  but  two  or  three  simple 
cough  substances,  opium  the  universal  popular  panacea  in 
such  cases,  and  a  large  proportion  of  ardent  spirits.  Infants' 
preservatives  also  are  generally  composed  of  some  trifling 
stomachic,  combined  with  a  preparation  of  opium  in  a 
weak  solution  of  ardent  spirit.  The  whole  system,  how- 
ever, of  popular  quack  medicine  is  comprehended  in  a 
small  compass.  Spirituous  stimulants  and  opium — or  such 
inedicines  as  by  their  potent  influence  will  easily  secure 
the  admiration  of  the  vulgar.f    These  observations  will 

*  Lieber'8  relation  between  Education  and  Crime. 

t  The  following  illustrations  are  extracted  from  Gray's  Supplement  to  tlw 
Phfljrmaeopsia,  a  work  of  undoubted  respectability. 

Hill's  Balsam  of  Hoitet.— Balsam  of  Tolu  ft  ^  rectified  spirits  of  wm«y 
one  gallon,  used  in  "  coughs  and  colds."— OroAawi,  p.  406. 

Ford's   Balsam    o^    HoREiiouNb. — Horehound   and  licorice  root,  df 
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enable  us  to  estimate  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  amount 
of  intemperance  which  arises  in  the  present  day  from  so 
injurious  a  practice.  Thousands  of  parents  are  at  the  pre- 
sent time  unthinkingly  training  up  their  children  to  be 
drunkards,  by  creating  in  them  from  an  early  period,  an 
appetite  for  stimulating  substances.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  in 
his  memoir  of  his  early  life,  relates  an  interesting  but 
melancholy  case  of  this  description. 

An  individual  and  his  wife,  members  of  a  religious  so* 
ciety,  resided  on  Portsmouth  Common,  in  decent  and  re- 
spectable circumstances.  The  wife  was  frequently  troubled 
with  indigestion.  She  consulted  with  a  neighbour,  who 
informed  her  that  she  had  been  troubled  with  a  similar 
complaint,  and  advised  her  to  purchase  a  bottle  called 
"  Godfrey's  Cordial,"  from  which  she  had  received  consid* 
erable  benefit.  This  remedy  recommended,  was,  to  use 
the  words  of  Dr.  Clarke,  "  a  fine  spirituous  saccharine 
opiate^^^  and  being  taken  as  directed,  it  acted  '^  as  an  ele* 
gant  dram."  The  effects  were  so  pleasing,  that  the  wo- 
man declared,  that  she  would  never  be  without  it  in  the 
house.  In  a  short  time,  the  disorder  again  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  the  favourite  remedy  was  again  applied  to, 
•  and  received  additional  praises.  By  and  by,  the  husband 
himself  complained  of  being  unwell,  and  the  wife  strongly 
urged  him  to  try  the  effects  of  her  favourite  application. 
He,  of  course,  must  take  a  stronger  dose.  The  result  was 
equally  pleasing.  They  agreed  to  take  it  in  company. 
The  Wife  although  not  cured,  was  very  much  relieved ; 
and  bottles  were  purchased  and  taken  in  quick  succession. 
The  husband  found  it  necessary  also  to  have  recourse  to 
the  same ;  and  by  this  time  they  could  bear  a  double  dose. 
By-and-by  more  and  more  was  taken,  for  former  doses 
did  not  give  relief  as  usual,  but  the  increased  dose  did  ;  no 
customers  to  the  quack  medicine  were  equal  to  these  m- 
dividuals.  They  bought  it  at  last  by  the  dozen,  if  not  by 
the  gross  I    Scores  of  pounds  were  soon  expended  on  this 

each  ft  3,  water  sufficient  in  quantity  to  strain  six  pints,  then  infuse.  To  the 
infusion  add  proof  spirit  twelve  pints,  camphor  one  ounce  and  two  drachms, 
opium  pureed,  and  gum  benjamin,  of  each  one  ounce,  dried  squills  two 
ounces,  oil  of  aniseseed  one  ounce,  honey  lb  3^. 

Gout  Cordial. — ^Rhubarb  root^  senna,  coriander  seeds,  fennel  seeds,  coch- 
ineal, of  each  two  ounces  ;  licence  root,  saffron,  of  each  one  ounce,  raisins 
ft2i.  rectified  spirit  of  wine  two  gallons.  Of  a  similar  character  are  the  fol- 
iowmg jpopular  specifics :  Bateman'  s  Pectoral  Drops,  Jesuit's  Drops,  Hux- 
ham's  Compound  Tincture  of  Bark,  Daffy's  Elixir,  Squire's  Elixir,  Friar's 
Balsam,  and  a  host  of  others  *  all  of  which  contain  more  or  less  admixtiire 
of  ardent  spirit. 
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earminative  opiate,  till  at  last  they  had  expended  on  it  their 
whole  substance.  Even  their  furniture  went  by  degrees, 
till  ultimately  they  were  reduced  to  absolute  want,  and 
were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  poorhouse.  In  this 
placei  the  unhappy  couple  were  visited  by  some  charitable 
and  pious  friends,  and  having  expressed  contrition  for  their 
former  unguarded  conduct,  were  assisted  by  them,  and 
again  placed  in  compjoratively  respectable  circumstances. 
The  kindness  of  these  friends  soon  prospered  their  busi- 
ness, and  they  regained  their  previous  secular  and  religious 
standing  in  society.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  wife 
thought  her  indigestion  and  unpleasant  feelings  had  re- 
turned, were  returning,  or  would  soon  return ;  and  she 
once  more  thought  of  the  "  cordial"  with  desire  and  terror. 
After  some  little  consultation,  they  agreed  that  as  they 
had  experience  they  might  once  more  recur  to  the  practice 
without  danger.  Not  to  be  tedious,  adds  Dr.  Clarke,  an- 
other bottle  was  bought,  and  another,  and  a  dozen,  and  a 
gross,  and  in  this  way  they  once  drunk  out  all  their  prop- 
erty, and  terminated  their  lives  in  Portsmouth  common 
workhouse.* 

5.  The  present  system  of  the  medical  profession^  it  is  to 
be  feared  has  been  productive  of  much  intemperance. 

Medical  men,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  have  long  la- 
boured under  the  general  delusion.  Stimulants  at  one 
period  were  almost  looked  upon  by  the  profession  as  gen- 
eral specifics.  The  doctrine  of  Brown  forms  an  example  in 
point.  Brown  himself,  fell  a  victim  to  habits  of  intempe- 
rance. The  use  of  wine  in  cases  of  fever,  originated  at 
an  early  period.  Pliny,  the  elder,  remarks,  "  Cardiacorum 
morboy  uniQam  spem  in  vino  esse^  cerium  est"j[  The 
writings  of  Aretaus  and  Caelius  Aurelianus  bear  similar 
testimony.  Even  physicians  Qf  modem  times,  who  have 
strongly  recommended  abstinence  from  intoxicating  li- 
quors, on  ordinary  occasions,  have  been  impressed  with 
the  opinion,  that  it  was  a^  exceedingly  valuable  remedy 
in  the  cases  of  fever.  Among  the  latter  class,  may  be  in- 
cluded Dr.  Trotter,  who  looked  upon  wine,  when  "  direct- 
ed with  due  precaution,  by  far  the  inost  efficacious  remedy 
in  the  low  typhus  fever."t  iPreyious  to  this,  he  states,  that 
personls  "labouring  under  typhus  fever  very  frequently 

•  Life  of  Dr.  A4am  Clarke,  1633. 
f  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  zxiu.  c.  2. 

X  Essay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  41 ;  also  Medicini  Nautica,  toI.  i.  art.  Tff 
phu». 
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co&some  bom  four  to  six  pounds  of  wine  in  the  twenty* 
four  hours,  without  producing  any  injurious  resuks."* 

Most  medical  men,  in  the  pre^nt  day,  deprecate  the 
practice  which  Dr.  Trotter  so  warmly  countenances.  Di, 
Cheyne,  late  of  Dublin,  in  an  excellent  Essay  on  the  effects 
of  wine  and  ^iritsi,  ably  comments  on  the  absurdity  and 
dangerous  consequences  of  this  popular  error.  '^The 
/ac«/^y,"  says  he,  ^'  are,  in  some  measure,  accountable  for 
opinions  very  generally  held,  relative  to  the  innocuous 
character  of  wine  and  ardent  spirits  ;  the  benefits  which 
have  been  supposed  to  flow  from  their  liberal  use  in  medi- 
cine, and  especially  in  those  diseases  which  were  once 
universally,  and  are  still  vulgarly,  supposed  to  depend 
upon  mere  weakness,  have  invested  these  agents  with 
attributes  to  which  they  have  no  claim  ;  and  hence,  as  we 
physicians  no  longer  employ  them  as  we  were  wont  to  do, 
we  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  acknowledg- 
ment of  error  ;  but  we  ought  also  to  make  every  retribu- 
tion in  our  power,  for  having,  so  long  upheld  one  of  the 
most  fatal  delusions  which  ever  took  possession  of  the 
human  mind."  '^  Let  us,"  continues  the  same  physician, 
^^  contrast  the  quantity  of  vnne  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  fevers,  in  the  present  day,  with  that  which  was  con- 
sumed thirty  years  ago.  There  lies  before  me  a  table 
constructed  a^a  fever  hospital  in  Dublin ;  from  which  it 
would  appeas,  that  for  nearly  1500  patients,  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  cases  being  spotted,  there  were  ordered  17,147 
ounces  of  wine,  which  is  considerably  less  than  a  pint 
each.  From  my  recollection  of  former  times,  I  can  aver 
that  those  patients  would,  thirty  years  ago,  have  been  al- 
lowed at  an  average,  at  least  a  pint  of  wine  a  day,  which 
would  have  caused  great  increase  of  suffering,  and  proba- 
bly, great  increase  of  mortality  also.  Now  that  we  are 
enabled,  by  superior  opportunities  of  observation,  and  by 
our  dissections,  to  fix  the  seat  of  fever,  and  to  show  that 
the  disease,  in  many  of  its  grand  divisions,  resides  in  some 
one  organ,  and  not  in  the  whole  body,  we  can  actually 
demonstrate  the  pernicious  effects  of  wine."f  And  fur- 
ther, *^  With  many  an  unfortunate  patient,  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  was  not  the  fever,  but  intoxication  during 
fever,  while  all  who  escaped  were  supposed  to  owe  their 
recovery  to  wine.     Our  excellent  fever  hospitals  have  at 

*  Essay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  40 ;  also  Medicina  Nautica,  toI.  i.  art.  7y> 
phu$, 
t  A  Lfttfr  fiBtlvsSfiMts  of  Wine  aad  Sptriu.    DatiUii,  1829,  p.S,  S. 
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last  opened  our  eyes,  and  we  now  look  with  as  much  dis- 
gust on  pur  former  malpractices,  as,  I  trust,  a  more  tem- 
perate generation  will,  upon  the  excesses  of  their  pro- 
genitors."* 

In  cases  of  fever  with  high  excitement,  the  proportion- 
ate collapse  which  naturally  follows,  often  requires  a  small 
proportion  of  wine  or  other  cordial,  to  let  down  the  mor- 
bid action  of  the  system,  or  in  other  words,  to  keep  up  the 
patient's  strength;  and  hence,  as  Dr.  Gheyne  correctly 
remarks,  '^  in  the  natural  extension  of  the  error,  it  is  sup- 
posed, that  as  strong  liquors  sustain  those  debilitated  by 
disease,  much  more  will  they  add  to  natural  vigour,  and 
support  a  healthy  man  during  an  exertion  of  body,  under 
which  his  unassisted  powers  of  constitution  would  fail." 
This  fatal  error,  fortunately  for  mankind,  is  now  being 
rapidly  exploded.  An  additional  proof,  in  corroboration 
of  the  diminished  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors,  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  may  be  found  in  a  report  concerning 
the  Baltimore  Almshouse  Injfirmary.  In  this  charity,  there 
were,  in  the  years  1828  and  1829, 4040  patients ;  and  as  a 
proof  that  the  medical  treatment  pursued  in  this  hospital 
was  successful,  it  may  be  stated,  that  of  this  number  only 
322  died,  102  of  which  cases  consisted  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. During  the  whole  of  the  two  years  in  ques- 
tion, the  whole  of  the  spirituous  liquor  used  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  thirty  gallons,  in  addition  to  a  quantity  of 
whiskey,  solely  employed  in  the  preparation  of  stimulating 
liniments,  and  other  medicinal  preparations.  This  among 
4040  patients,  during  two  years,  amounts  to  fifteen  gallons 
per  year  only,  and  not  more  than  one  quarter  of  a  glass 
of  spirits  for  each  patient  during  the  period  of  twelve 
months.  Even  this  small  amount  will  be  materially  di- 
minished, when  the  quantity,  in  all  probability,  drunk  by 
the  attendants  and  domestics  of  the  establishment  is  also 
taken  into  consideration. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pleasing  congratulation  that  these  prac- 
tices have  been  considerably  disused  among  the  more  en- 
lightened section  of  the  medical  profession.  Much,  how- 
ever, yet  remains  to  be  accomplished.  An  examination  of 
the  authorized  books  of  the  profession,  and  in  particular  of 
the  London  Pharmacopeia,  displays  a  most  extensive  use 
of  alcohol  in  various  medicinal  preparations.  In  this  au- 
thentic and  collegiate  authority,  no  less  than  130  com 

•  A  Letter  en  tlie  Effecte  cf  Wme  and  Spirit*.    Dublin,  1SS9,  p.  4. 
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pounds  are  exhibited  and  sanctioned,  of  which  spirit  of 
wine  forms  the  vehicle  and  preserving  component.*  The 
bulk  of  the  people  in  the  present  day  make  use  of  some 
of  these  preparations,  for  example,  paregoric  elixir,  (tinct. 
camphors  comp.)  tincture  of  rhubarb,  (tinct.  rhiei,)  and 
laudanum,  (tinct.  opii.)  almost  as  commonly  and  indis- 
criminately as  the  most  familiar  articles  of  diet.  In  most 
druggist's  dispensaries  it  is  common  for  individuals  to 
purchase  these  articles,  and  to  swallow  them  on  the 
premises ;  as  inconsiderately  indeed,  and  as  unconcern- 
edly as  the  votary  of  Bacchus  indulges  in  his  noxious  po- 
tation. Drug  establishments  thus  form  powerful  auxilia- 
ries to  this  appetite-creating  cause  of  intemperance. 

The  prescriptions  of  medical  men  are  often  principally 
composed  of  these  spirituous  compounds.  By  this  means 
they  undesignedly  become  the  i^eans  of  creating  a  taste 
for  stimulating  drinks.  Several  testimonies  in  point,  of 
men  of  high  rank  in  the  profession  are  now  adduced. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Trotter,  "  that  many 
persons  have  to  date  their  first  propensity  to  drinking  to 
the  too  frequent  use  of  spirituous  tinctures  as  medicines, 
rashly  prescribed  for  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  com- 
plaints." "There  are  patients,"  he  further  observes, 
"  who  are  continually  craving  after  medical  novelties,  and 
are  in  the  practice  of  taking  every  article  that  is  warming 
and  cordial.f  It  is  to  be  feared,  also,  that  medical  men 
have  done  considerable  injury  to  society  by  the  frequent 
recommendation  which  they  have  given  to  the  use  of  ar- 
dent spirit  and  other  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  their 
patients,  not  only  on  special  occasions,  but  as  a  portion 
of  their  ordinary  diet.  By  this  means  have  many  unfor- 
tunate individuals  acquired  a  taste  for  inebriating  com- 
pounds, and  eve|[itually  become  drunkards. 

Dr.  Falconer  in  one  of  his  publications  particularly 
alludes  to  this  practice.  He  observes  that  some  medical 
men  have  unfortunately  been  led  to  give  a  most  excep- 
tionable direction  with  respect  to  diet,  that  of  substi- 
tuting brandy  or  rum  diluted  for  common  drink ;  and  it 

*  These  may  be  enumerated  nnd^  the  following  heads : — 
Tinctures  81  in  number, 
Wines        12    ditto, 
Spirits       37    ditto, 


Total       130 

in        , . 
Q2 


f  Dr.  Trotter's  Essay  on  Drankenness,  p.  190. 
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is  not  only  prescribed  in  extraordinary  cases,  as.  a  tern 
porary  expedient,  but  is  frequently  directed  in  almost  al 
cases  of  any  weakness  in  the  stomach  or  digestive  organ, 
as  a  perpetual  article  of  diet*  He  very  justly  adds,  that 
no  circumstance  ever  occured  in  medicine  more  injurious 
to  the  science,  or  fatal  to  mankind,  than  this  unfortunate 
piece  of  advice.*  Dr.  FothergiU  and  Dr.  Ferrier,  two 
physicians  of  considerable  eminence,  both  testify  to  the 
injurious  consequences  arising  from  this  practice.  Dr. 
FothergiU  himself  said,  that  he  had  made  many  drunkards, 
having  advised  persons  in  certain  complaints  to  drink  a 
little  spirit  and  water.  What  they  had  used  at  first  as 
a  medicine  they  continued  to  indulge  in,  froip  contracted 
taste  and  habit.  Adair  in  his  Medical  Cautions,  states, 
that  Dr.  FothergiU  made  this  declaration  sometime  be- 
fore his  death,  and  although  one  of  the  first  to  sanction 
the  practice,  he  sincerely  repented  of  the  injury  his 
example  had  created.  Dr.  Ferrier  remarks  that  the  Uvea 
of  many  patients  have  been  embittered  by  the  thoughtless 
encouragement  which  some  practitioners  have  given  tti 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  that  he  himself  had  seen  most 
melancholy  instances  in  which  habits  of  dram^drinking 
had  been  thus  acquired,  under  the  sanction  of  their  medi- 
cal attendants,  by  persons  not  only  temperate,  but  delicate 
in  their  moral  habits. 

Dr.  Mussey,  of  America,  relates  an  instance  of  this 
kind,  which  came  under  his  own  observation.  I  once 
knew,  says  he,  a  man  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  the 
habit  of  intemperate  drinking^  and  who  had,  at  times, 
remonstrances  of  conscience.  These  admonitions,  together 
with  the  motives  and  encouragements  held  up  to  him 
by  his  kind  and  good  wife,  induced  him  to  make  a  solemn 
vow,  "that,  by  the  help  of  God,  he  would  never  again 
drink  anything  stronger  than  beer,  unless  prescribed  for 
him  as  a  medicine  by  a  physician."  He  regarded  the  vow, 
became  sober  and  apparently  relig;ious,  and  for  several 
years  sustained  the  character  of  a  devout  man.  At  length, 
he  lost,  by  degrees,  his  religious  sensibility,  grew  duU  and 
stupid,  heedless  alike  of  religion,  and  of  the  daily  atten- 
tions to  business  necessary  for  the  support,  of  his  family ; 
and,  eventuaUy,  died  besotted  with  ruin.  When  warned 
of  his  danger,  soon  after  it  was  known  that  he  had  returned 

•  Dr.  Falconer's  Observations  on  some  of  the  articles  of  diet  and  rej 
usually  recommended  to  valetadinariaos,  p.  43,  ^ 
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to  his  cups,  he  assigned  i^s  a  reason,  the  preicription  of  a 
physician,  which  was  made  on  his  application  for  relief 
from  mild  dyspepsia.* 

The  duties  of  a  medical  man  are  of  a  peculiarly  respon- 
sible character,  and  his  influence  carries  with  it  a  vast 
amount  of  good  or  evil,  in  relation  to  the  interests  of 
society.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  paramount  necessity, 
that  his  conduct  and  advice  should  be  so  carefully  regu- 
lated, as  not  to  be  productive  of  injurious  consequences. 
The  health,  and  in  some  respects,  the  morals  of  the  public 
are  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  medical  profession ; 
and  this  highly  important  trust  ought  to  be  guarded  with 
circumspection  and  zeal.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
that  the  attention  of  medical  men  has,  of  late  years,  been 
directed,  with  some  degree  of  earnestness,  to  this  subject* 
In  this  they  not  only  perform  a  duty  which  they  owe  to 
the  public,  but  are  bound  to  make  amends  for  errors  and 
their  consequences,  which  have  been  too  long  continued 
under  the  sanction  of  their  authority. 

These  vi^ws  are  not  pron^ulgated  by  isolated  individuals 
only,  as  the  following  testimonies  of  medical  societies, 
that  have  especially  investigated  the  subject  will  sufficiently 
demonstrate. 

The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society, 
1S29 : — "  The  spirituous  nature  of  tinctures  alone  forms 
a  strong  objection  to  them  as  a  class  of  remedies.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  cases  af  intemperance  have  owed 
their  origin  particularly  to  the  use  of  bitter  tinctures. 
Considering  the  small  amount  of  useful  medicinal  matter 
which  enters  into  these  latter  compounds,  and  the  large 
proportion  of  alcohol  they  contain,  it  appears  to  admit  of 
a  fair  inquiry,  whether  they  would  not  be  better  expunged 
from  the  Pharmacopseia.  To  attempt  to  cure  intermittent 
fever  by  the  unaided  powers  of  tincture  of  bark  and 
quassia,  would  be  considered  unwise  by  any  one ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  these  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  habit  of  intemperance,  and,  not  very  unfrequently, 
are  reajly  its  efficient  cause.  One  of  your  committee  has 
met  with  a  case,  where  an  individual  of  the  most  correct 
and  delicate  deportment,  actually  acquired  habits  of  in- 

•  Address  on  Ardent  Spirits;  read  before  the  New  HampsJiire  Medical 
Society,  and  published  at  their  request,  by  R.  D.  Mussey,  M.D.,  at  that  time 
President  of  the  Society,  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  Dart* 
month  Ck>llege. 
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temperance  and  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  by 
the  means,  unsuspected  by  herself,  of  the  compound  spirits 
of  lavender. 

The  Committee  of  the  New  York  Temperance  Society, 
in  their  Report  for  1835,  state,  that  ^^  A  celebrated  pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica,"  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
declared  his  opinion,  that  "a  large  proportion  of  the 
drunkards  were  made  so  by  the  prescriptions  of  medical 
men."  The  Medical  Society  of  the  City  and  County  of 
New  York,  after  quoting  the  above  and  other  authorities 
on  the  same  point,  makes  the  following  declaration :  "  The 
daily  and  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits,  as  a  medicine, 
and  especially  in  the  form  of  bitters,  cordials,  and  elixirs, 
of  which  alcohol  in  some  form  is  the  base  ;  and  with  which 
quack  medicines,  the  country  has  been  deluged,  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  causes  of  forming  intemperate  habits 
and  appetites,  and  ought  to  be  universally  abjured."* 
The  following  resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts'  Medical 
Society  are  corroborative  of  the  same  view  of  the  subject : 
'^  That  this  Society  agree  to  discourage  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  as  much  as  lies  in  their  power ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  discontinue  the  employment  of  spirituous  prepara- 
tions of  medicine  when  they  can  find  substitutes;"  and 
also,  '^  that  the  excessive  and  constant  use  of  wine,  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  society,  a  cause  of  many  diseases ;  and 
that,  though  it  is  useful  in  some  of  them  (as  in  the  stage  . 
of  weakness  in  fever),  its  use  is,  in  those  cases,  often  car- 
ried too  far,  and  continued  too  long." 

This  branch  of  our  inquiry  may  be  very  appropriately 
concluded  by  a  quotation  from  an  Essay  of  very  great 
value  and  importance,  written  by  Dr.  Mussey,  "  So  long," 
says  he,  '^  as  alcohol  retains  a  place  among  sick  patients, 
so  long  there  will  be  drunkards ;  and  who  would  under- 
take to  estimate  the  amount  of  responsibility  assumed 
by  that  physician,  who  prescribes  to  the  enfeebled  dys- 
peptic patient  the  daily  use  of  spirit,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  knows  that  this  simple  prescription  may  ulti- 
mately ruin  his  health,  make  him  a  vagabond,  shorten  hia 
life,  and  cut  him  off  from  the  hope  of  heaven.  Time 
was  when  it  was  used  only  as  a  medicine,  and  who  will 

•  Report  of  the  New  York  Temperance  Society,  1835: — ^"  We  "have  seen 
the  function  of  many  stomachs  irrecoverably  destroyed  by  the  use  of  bitter 
tinctures ;  and,  in  other  cases,  relief  only  obtained,  by  entirely  desistmg 
from  their  use :  but  in  no  instance,  are  aware  that  their  administration  mm 
imperatively  required."— /ournfl/  of  Health,  Philadelphia,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 
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dare  to  offer  a  guarantee  that  it  shall  not  again  overspread 
the  world  with  disease   and   death!"     '^Ardent   spirit," 
adds  this  patriotic  physician,  ^'  already  under  sentence  of 
public  condemnation,  and  with  the  prospect  of  undergoing 
an  entire  exclusion  from  the  social  circle,  and  the  domestic 
fireside — still  lingers  in  the  sick  chamber,  the  companion 
and  pretended  friend  of  its  suffering  iimiates.     It  rests 
with  medical  men  to  say  how  lon^  this  unalterable,  unre- 
lenting foe  of  the  human  race,  shall  remain  secure  in  this 
sacred,  but  usurped  retreat.     They  have  the  power,  and 
theirs  is  the  duty  to  perform  the  mighty  exorcism.     Let 
the  united  effort  soon  be  made,  and  the  fiend  be  thrust 
forth  from  this  strong  but  unnatural  alliance  and  com- 
panionship with  men,  and  cast  into  that  "  outer  darkness" 
which  lies  beyond  the  precincts  of  human  suffering  and 
human  enjoyment."*  f 

*  Temperance  Prize  Essay,  by  Dr.  M^ssey.    Washington^  1836. 

t  The  subject  of  dispensing  wholly  with  aTcoholic  preparations  in  medicine 
has  undergone  considerable  discussion  in  this  country,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  temperance  reform  and  especially  since  the  publication  of  Drs. 
Mussey  and  Linsly's  essays.  While  these  gentlemen,  and  a  few  others, 
advocate  the  entire  disuse  of  such  preparations  in  medicine,  the  great  mass 
of  the  profession  contend  for  their  limited  use.  They  believe  that  cases 
occasionally  occur,  where  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  find  a 
proper  substitute ;  and  in  these  cases  they  consider  it  proper,  and  right  to 
administer  them.  As  to  the  argument,  that  intemperance  will  exist  as  long 
as  alcohol  is  used  as  a  medicine,  it  may  be  said  that  it  will  also  continue  as 
long  as  it  is  used  in  the  arts,  and  to  that  period  it  would  be  difficult  to  set 
any  bounds.  If  the  physician  believes  that  in  any  case,  alcohol  will  prove 
tlic  most  useful  remedy,  it  is  his  duty  to  employ  it ;  but  to  suspend  itar  ad- 
ministration the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  indicated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  formulas 
ctmtained  in  our  Pharmacopaias,  ior  the  preparation  oftinauresj  might  be 
dispensed  with.  Instead  of  150  which  are  found  in  one  of  our  latest,  we  be- 
lieve that,  at  most,  30  would  answer  every  purpose.  Most  of  the  tonic, 
haikSf  roots  and  woods  which  are  now  administered  in  a  spirituous  men- 
stnim,  contain  an  alkaline  salt,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  a  bitter  prin- 
ciple, which  is  imparted  to  the  same  medicine,  and  on  which  the  active 
properties  for  the  most  part  depend.  Besides,  where  tonics  are  indicated, 
the  stimulating  andl  intoxicating  properties  of  alcohol  are  often  mjurious, 
and  a  tpotery  infusionlm  the  medicine  in  form  of  powder,  is  fiir  more  benefi- 
cial— aU  the  spirituous  preparations  of  opium  ought  to  be  dispensed  with, 
as  the  acetate,  or  vinegar  is  in  all  cases  preferable,  where  a  lifjuid  form  is 
required ;  in  all  other  cases  it  may  be  given  in  substance  j  or  its  extracted 
alkaline  salt.  j    -^^  j  v 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  disease,  it  is  now  admitted  by  our 
most  scientific  and  skilful  physicians,  to  be  rarely  necessary.  We  ^lieve 
that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  m  the  opinions  and  practices  ol  phy- 
sicians on  this  subject,  and^that  there  are  but  very  few  forms  of  disease 
which  are  now  thought  to  require  alcoholic  stimulus.  Our  /wer#,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  typhue,  which  is  extremely  rare,  get  well  without  it  j 
dyspepsia  is  no  longer  treated  as  a  disease  of  debility ;  nervous  complainta 
are  made  worse  by  it :  an4  convalesence  from  all  diseases,  goes  on  with 
greater  safety  and  regularity,  when  left  to  the  aid  of  bland  nourishment, 
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ted  tfanpk  dQnents.  Still  we  are  not  of  tbe  number  of  those  who  belieiw 
that  the  time  will  soon  if  eTer  arrive,  when  Tinoas  and  spiritmnu  prepara- 
tions can  be  wholly  dispensed  with  in  medicine.  Articles  ^R^ch  are  alwop 
kqurioaa  in  health,  nmy  and  do  prove,  to  be  highly  anefol  remedies  in  dis- 
•aae.  It  is  so  with  arsenic,  opium,  ana  alcohol.  Indeed  it  is  this  established 
fact,  that  alcohol  is  a  medicinal  agent,  that  provet  its  inddiiiHatieii  to  a  atata 
of  health^-^Aif.  £». 
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PART   III. 
CHAPTER  IX. 

HiSTORY  OF   INTOXICATING   UQT70U8. 


Man  is  the  only  animal  aecastomed  to  tfwa}low  mmatiml  diiiiln,or  tr 
abuse  ifyo9e  which  are  natural ;  and  this  iva.  fruitful  source  of  a  great  Tarietj 
of  his  bodily  and  mental  eTils^~i2«e«'«  Cy  doped.  Art,  Wdter. 

The  History  of  Intoxicating  Liquors,  presents  strong 
examples 'of  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  mankind, 
in  the  pursuit  of  animal  gratification. 

In  the  countries  so  frequently  the  scenes  of  Scripture 
incidents,  the  fruits  from  \diich  wine  was  made,  were 

Eown  in  great  profusion  and  variety.  Grapes  in  particu- 
r  were  remarkable  for  their  size  and  delicious  flavour. 
The  spies  sent  out  hy  Moses,  found  in  the  valley  of  Eshcol,  a 
hunch  of  grapes  which  required  two  men  to  carry  it.  Doub- 
dan,the  traveller,  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem, 
visited  this  valley,  and  was  informed  by  some  monks,  that 
bunches  were  found  which,  even  without  the  aid  of  culti- 
vation, weighed  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds.*  Forster,  was 
also  informed  by  a  person  who  had  resided  many  years  in 
Palestine,  that  bunches  of  grapes  were  found  in  the  valley 
of  Hebron,  so  large,  that  two  men  could  scarcely  carry 
one  of  them.  RosenmuUer  confirms  this  statement.  Be- 
sides, he  mentions,  the  large  quantities  of  grapes  and  rai- 
sins, which  are  daily  sent  to  the  markets  of  Jerusalem,  and 
other  neighbouring  places :  Hebron  alone,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  annually  sent  300  camel  loads, 
that  is,  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  weight  of  grape 
juice,  or  honey  of  raisins,  to  Egypt. 

The  grape  and  bther  esculent  and  luscious  fruits,  fdrm 
a  very  important  part  of  human  nourishment  in  those  parts 
•of  the  globe,  where  they  are  plentifully  produced.    The 

•  Voyage  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  eh.  21. 
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heat  of  the  climate  prevents  that  desire  for  solid  diet, 
which  characterizes  the  inhabitants  of  the  colder  regions 
of  the  earth.  Travellers  relate,  that  grapes  enter  largely 
into  the  provisions  made  for  their  entertainments,  Mor- 
den,  for  example,  informs  us,  that  at  a  visit  made  to  the 
Aga  of  Essnaens,  he  was  presented  with  cofiee,,  and  sev- 
eral bunches  of  grapes  of  delicious  taste. 

The  juice  of  the  grape  and  of  other  fruits  grown  in  hot 
countries,  possesses  peculiarly  refreshing  and  invigorating 
properties.  It  is  generally  diluted  with  water.  A  recent 
traveller,  thus  beautifully  alludes  to  this  practice :  *^  Fa 
tigued  virith  heat  and  thirst,  we  came  to  a  few  cottages  in 
a  palmwood,  and  stopped  to  drink  of  a  fountain  of  delicious 
water.  In  this  northern  climate,  no  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  exquisite  luxury,  of  drinking  in  Egypt ;  little  appetite 
for  food  is  felt — ^but,  wheii  after  crossing  the  burning  sands, 
you  reach  the  rich  line  of  woods  on  the  brink  of  the  Nile. 
and  pluck  the  fresh  limes,  and  mixing  the  juice  with  Eg3rp- 
tian  sugar  and  the  soft  river  water,  drink  repeated  bowls 
of  lemonade,  you  feel  that  every  other  pleasure  of  the 
senses  must  yield  to  this.  One  then  perceives  the  beauty 
and  force  of  those  similes  in  Scripture,  where  the  sweetest 
emotions  of  the  heart  are  compared  to  the  assuaging  of 
thirst  in  a  sultry  land."* 

The  fruit  ana  juice  of  the  palm-tree,  the  pomegranate, 
the  melon,  and  the  grape,  have,  in  every  age,  been  deemed 
of  the  highest  importance,  both  as  articles  of  diet,  and  of 
refreshing  drink. 

^'  The  pomegranate  in  most  parts  of  Persia,"  remarks 
Forster,  ^'  has  a  thin  soft  skin,  and  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  juice,,  than  which  nothing,  in  hot  weather  or  after 
fatiffue  can  be  more  gratefuL"t 

The  use  of  watermelons  in  Egypt,  is  thus  adverted  to 
by  Hasselquist.  '^  The  watermelon  serves  the  Egyptians 
for  meat,  drink,  and  physic.  It  is  eaten  in  abundance 
during  the  season,  even  by  the  richer  sort  of  people  ;  but 
the  common  people  scarcely  eat  anything  else,  and  ac- 
count this  the  best  time  of  the  year,  as  they  are  obliged 

•  Carne'8  "  Letters  from  the  East." 

t  Fonter.  Pinkerton's  Collect,  of  Travels,  vol.  ix.  p.  304.  "The  abm. 
4ant  and^  agreeable  acid-juice  which  the  fruit  of  the  pomegranate  affords, 
rives  it  svery  where  a  very  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  Orientals.  It 
Is  not  only  eaten  with  great  zest  m  its  natural  state,  but  its  inspissated  juice, 
forms  a  most  agi«eable  and  refreshinji^  beverage  in  those  countries,  where 
sherbets  prepared  with  the  juice  of  fruits,  form  the  most  delicious  of  the 
drinks^  in  which  tht  people  are  allowed  to  mMge. "-^Pictorial  BibU,  Dtui. 
ch.  riii.  V.  8. 
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to  put  up  with  worse  fare,  at  other  seasons.  This  fruit 
likewise  serves  them  for  drink;  the  juice  so  refreshes 
these  poor  creatures,  that  they  have  much  less  occasion 
for  water,  than  if  they  were  to  live  on  more  substantial 
food  in  this  burning  climate."* 

The  practices  of  modern  nations  demonstrate  the  im- 
portance of  these  vegetables  and  their  juices.  Hence,  we 
are  enabled  to  derive  some  knowledge  as  to  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  ancients,  whose  practices  in  many  respects 
are  known  not  to  have  differed  from  those  of  the  present  day. 

The  ancients,  doubtless,  at  an  early  period,  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  fermentation.  The  juice  of  the  grape,  or 
other  fruits,  in  warm  climates  spontaneously  runs  into  de- 
cay or  fermentation ;  and  its  exhilirating  effects  on  the 
human  frame  would  not  long  remain  unknown.  "  The 
grapes,"  remarks  Sir  Edward  Barry,  "  became  at  first,  a 
useful  part  of  their  aliment,  and  the  recently  expressed 
juices  a  cooling  drink.  These,  by  a  spontaneous  fermen- 
tation, soon  acquired  a  vinous  quality."  "  The  Indians^ 
in  the  same  manner,  discovered  similar  virtue  in  their  palm 
trees ;  they  first  made  incisions  in  the  bark,  with  a  view 
of  drinking  the  cooling  liquor  which  distilled  from  them, 
bat  soon  found  that  by  being  kept  in  vessels  it  acquired 
different  and  more  agreeable  qualities."! 

The  unfermented  juice  of  the  palm-tree  is  described  by 
a  celebrated  oriental  scholar  as  the  "  Palm  Wine"  of  the 
poets.  Man,  however,  prostitutes  this  as  well  as  other 
beneficent  gifts  of  the  Creator  to  the  gratification  of  his 
animal  passions. 

"  The  fermented  juice  of  the  palm-tree  is  more  power- 
fully intoxicating  than  that  of  the  vine.  A  small  incision 
being  made,  there  oozes  in  gentle  drops  a  cool  pleasant 
liquor  called  toddy,  the  palm  wine  of  the  poets.  This, 
when  first  drawn  is  cooling  and  salutary,  but  when  fer- 
mented and  distilled  produces  an  intoxicating  liquor."! 

"  The  liquor  extracted  from  the  palm-tree  is  the  most 
seducing  and  pernicious  of  intoxicating  vegetable  juices ; 
when  just  drawn,  it  is  as  pleasant  as  rouhon  water  fresh 
from  the  spring.  From  this  liquor,  according  to  Rheede, 
nugar  is  extracted ;  and  it  would  be  a  happy  circumstance 
if  it  were  always  applied  to  so  innocent  a  purpose."} 

*  Hasselquist's  Iter  Palsstinum. 

t  Barry's  "  Wines  of  the  Ancients,"  chap,  ii.  p.  22,  27,  28. 

t  Forbes'  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  22,  24. 

§  Sir  William  Jones'  Works,  vol.  _m).  257,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 
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The  palm-trees  of  Judea,  in  particular,  were  excellent 
in  their  qa&lity.  They  were  also  grown  in  great  abirn- 
dance.* 

The  pages  of  the  Old  Testament  present  numerous 
proofs  of  the  simple  diet  of  the  people  in  ancient  times. 
6oaz  invited  Ruth  to  eat  of  his  bread,  and  to  dip  her 
morsel  in  the  vinegar,  a  liquor  which  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  very  weak  acidulous  wines 
used  in  the  present  day  by  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  and 
French.  Water  undoubtedly  was  the  common  and  usual 
drink  of  the  primitive  Hebrews,  The  heat  of  the  climate, 
however,  rendered  the  addition  of  vinegar  or  cooling 
juices,  a  source  of  considerable  refreshment  and  grati- 
fication. 

The  Egyptians,  at  an  early  period,  made  use  of  must 
or  unfermented  wine — "and  the  clusters  brought  forth 
ripe  grapes.  And  Pharaoh's  cup  was  in  my  hand,  and  I 
took  the  grapes  and  pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's  cup,  and 
I  gave  the  cup  into  Pharoah's  hand."t  "From. this,"  re- 
marks a  learned  commentator,  "  we  find  that  wine  anciently 
was  the  mere  expressed  juice  of  the  grape  without  f^rmen* 
taiion  !  The  saky,  or  cup-bearer  took  the  bunches,  pressed 
the  juice  into  the  cup,  and  instantly  delivered  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  master ."{  This  wine  of  nature  is  called  by 
Herodotus  <mo<r  a/ireAtowp,  literally  wine  of  the  vine.§  Egypt, 
however,  does  not  ever  appear  to  have  been  a  wine  country. 
Hasselquist  informs  us,  that  the  vine  is  now  "  cultivated  in 
Egypt  for  the  sake  of  eating  the  grapes,  not  for  wine, 
which  is  brought  from  Candia,"  &c.  Herodotus  states, 
that  formerly,  "they  were  provided  with  wine  from  Greece, 
and  likewise  from  PhoBnicia."|| 

Captain  Charles  Stuart  of  the  Madras  Army,  a  resident 
for  fourteen  years  in  Hindostan,  and  an  extensive  traveller 
in  most  parts  of  the  eastern  world,  informs  us  that  the 

*  Fiunt  (vina)  et  ^  pomis :— primumque  ^  palmis,  quo  Panhi  ct  Indi 
Qtuntur  et  Oriens  totus :  maturaram  modio  in  aqute  congiis  tribus  marcerato 
expressoque. — Plin.  iiv.  19.  "  Ab  his  cariota  (palmse)  maxime  celebrantur ; 
et  cibo  quidenii  sed  et  succo,  uberrimae.  Exquibus  praecipaa  vina  Orienti ; 
iniqua  capiti,  unde  porno  nomen." — Id.  xiii.  9. 

tGen.  xi.  11. 

i  Clarke's  Commentary.  Dr.  Geddes  remarks,  "  That  the  word  rendered 
by  our  translators  ^'ii{c«,  is  properly  ne  v  wine^  of  must ;  and  the  new  wine 
of  pomegranates  is  either  new  wine  acidulated  with  the  juice  of  pome- 
granateS)  which  the  Turks  about  Aleppo  still  mix  with  their  dishes  for  this 
purpose,  or  rather  wine  made  of  the  juice  of  the  pomegranates,  of  whi<^ 
Sir  F.  Chardin  says,  they  still  make  considerable  quantities  in  the  East." 

S  Herodotus  ii.  37,  vide  Lowth's  Isaiah,  p.  172, 10th  ed. 
Ibid.  iii.  6. 
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unfennented  juice  of  the  grape  and  sap  of  the  palm-tree, 
are  common  and  delightful  beverages  in  India,  Persia, 
Palestine,  and  other  adjacent  districts.  The  Landers' 
state,  that  in  Fernando  Po,  at  the  colony,  as  well  as  on 
the  coast,  palm  wine,  "  in  an  unfermenled  staie^  when  just 
fresh  from  the  tree^  is  the  common  and  favourite  drink  of 
the  natives."  "The  juice,"  they  further  remark,  "  which 
is  called  'wtTie,'  is  obtained  by  making  a  hole  in  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  inserting  a  piece  of  the  leaf  into  it,  so  as 
to  form  a  spout ;  the  liquid  flows  through  this,  and  is  re- 
ceived in  a  calabash  placed  beneath  it,  which  probably 
holds  two  or  three  gallons,  and  will  be  thus  filled  in  the 
course  of  the  day."*  The  Indians  of  North  America, 
obtain  a  valuable  juice  in  a  similar  manner,  from  the  maple 
tree. 

The  knowledge  that  the  juice  of  the  grape  would  .spon- 
taneously ferment  and  acquire  alcoholic  properties,  and 
the  desire  to  have,  at  all  seasons  and  times,  a  beverage 
free  from  such  injurious  qualities,  probably  led  to  an  early 
adoption  of  the  practice  of  inspissation.  By  this  process, 
grape  juice  was  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  its  watery 
particles,  and  could  be  kept  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  without  further  decay.  The  addition  of  water,  when 
required  for  use,  rendered  it  not  only  ^  portable,  but  an 
agreeable  mode  of  refreshment.  Sir  Edward  Barry  ob- 
serves, that  there  was  a  kind  of  inspissation  early  used, 
and  recommended  by  physicians,  the  possum  sapa  E\pri[ia,  or 
defrutum,  which  were  extracts  of  the  recent  inspissated 
juices  of  the  best  grapes.  These  differed  chiefly  in  their 
degree  of  consistence,  some  were  subastringent,  but  gene- 
rally of  a  cooling  attenuating  nature :  others  were  made 
from  inspissation  of  the  mustum^  which  though  not  prop- 
erly vinous,  acquired  some  weak  qualities  of  that  kind  if 
any  light  fermentation  had  preceded ;  with  this  the  women 
were  allowed  to  dilute  their  aqueous  liquors,  when  by  the 
severities  of  their  laws  they  were  denied  the  use  of  wine.f 
Dr.  Bussel  in  his  History  of  Aleppo,  thus  adverts  to  this 
practice :  "  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  grape  (sapa  vini) 
called  here  dibbs,  is  brouorht  to  the  city  in  skins,  and  sold 
in  the  public  markets ;  it  has  much  the  appearance  of 
coarse  honey,  is  of  a  sweet  taste,  and  in  great  use  among 
the  people  of  all  sorts."J 

♦  Landers'  Expedition  to  the  Niger,  vol.  iii.  chap.  xxi.  p.  307. 1S32. 
t  Barry's  Wines  of  the  Ancients,  ch.  Ti.  p.  9?6. 
%  History  of  Aleppo,  p.  20. 
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These  wines  contained  little  or  no  alcohol,  and  were 
highly  esteemed  among  the  ancients.  The  most  eminent 
chemists  concur  in'  the  opinion,  that  must,  or  grape  juice, 
in  its  inspissated  state,  is  incapable  of  fermentation. 
Boerhaave,  Chaptal,  Newman,  Donovan,  and  other  chemists 
of  note,  unite  in  the  fact,  that  a  certain  degree  of  fluidity 
is  essential  to  fermentation.  "  By  boiling,  remarks  Boer- 
haave, ^'  the  juice  of  the  richest  grapes  loses  all  its  apti- 
tude for  fermentation,  and  may  afterward  be  preserved  for 
years  without  undergoing  any  further  change."* 

"  The  celebrated  ancient  wines,"  observes  Chaptal,  "  ap- 
pear in  general  to  have  rather  deserved  the  name  of 
syrups^  or  extracts^  than  wines.  They  must  have  been 
sweet  and  little  fermented.  Indeed,  it  is  diiHcult  to  sup- 
pose how  they  could  contain  any  spirit  whatever,  or  pos- 
sess, in  consequence,  any  intoxicating  properties."! 

"It  is  observable,"  states  Newman,  "that  when  sweet 
juices  are  boiled  down  to  a  thick  consistence,  they  not 
only  do  not  ferment  in  that  state,  but  are  not  easily  brought 
into  fermentation,  when  diluted  with  as  much  water  as 
they  had  lost  in  the  evaporation,  or  even  with  the  very 
individual  water  that  had  exhaled  from  them.  Thus 
sundry  sweet  liquors  are  preserved  for  a  length  of  time  by 
boiling."! 

"^tM/,"  adds  Donovan,  "unless  as  liquid  as  water, 
will  not  ferment ;  and  if  wine,  after  evaporation,  leaves 
any  residuum  sweet  and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  it  is  proof 
that  any  degree  of  fermentation  to  which  it  had  been  sub- 
jected must  have  been  trivial.  Besides,"  he  further  ob- 
serves, "  it  is  an  opinion  maintained  by  respectable  authori- 
ties, that  boiling  down  any  sweet  vegetable  juice  has  a 
tendency  to  lessen  its  susceptibility  of  fermentation."^ 
Donovan  adds,  "  It  is  probable  that  the  qualities  for  which 
the  Romans  and  Greeks  [at  one  time]  valued  their  wines, 
were  very  different  from  those  sought  after  in  the  present 
day;  that  they  contained  much  saccharine  matter,  and 
little  alcohol."! 

*  Calor  nimius  qui  nonaginta  gradus  excedit,  dissipat  potius  actuosa  prin- 
cipia  fermentabilium .  quam  ut  eadem  excitet  et  promoreat  j  node  ipsa  fortius 
exhalatio  majore  caioris  in  gradu  peracta ;  inspissat  fluida  in  aenaitatem 
fermentationi  prorsas  ineptam,  Coctio  autem  id  celerius  efficit ;  ita  at  succiis 
uvarum  optimus  celeri  coctione  amittit,  ommen  ad  fermentationem  apti- 
tudinem,  maneatque  deinceps  massa  pro  annos  qaietissima  nee  mutata.^ 
Hist,  Ferment,  torn.  i.  p.  lOT. 

i  Chaptal 's  Elements  of  Chemistry'.- 
Newman's  Chemistry,  p.  441.  §  Domestic  Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

Donovan's  Domestic  Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 
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Aristotle  states,  that  either  by  their  natural  consistence, 
or  by  boiling,  or  by  adulteration,  the  wines  of  Arcadia 
were  so  thick^  that  they  dried  up  in  the  goat  skins.  It 
was  the  practice  to  scrape  them  off,  and  to  dissolve  the 
scrapings  in  water.  It  is  probable  that  the  thick  and  fat 
wines  of  Chios,  Thasos,  Lesbos,  and  Crete,  were  of  a 
similar  description.  In  a  succeeding  chapter,  these  kind 
of  wines  will  receive  more  special  consideration.*  The 
depraved  tastes  of  the  ancients  led  them  to  adopt  singular 
methods  to  adulterate  these  wines.  In  the  words  of  an 
old  writer,  they  resorted  "to  such  substances,  as  from 
their  fragrant  odour  and  agreeable  pungency,  were  most 
likely  to  impart  the  desired  properties ;"  ut  odor  vino  con- 
tingai  et  saporis  quadam  cLCUmina,  Pulverized  pitch  or 
rosin,  was  sprinkled  on  the  must  during  its  first  fermenta- 
tion ]  after  the  completion  of  which,  it  was  not  unusual  to 
infuse  into  it  the  flowers  of  the  vine,  the  bruised  berries 
of  the  pine  or  cypress,  and  the  shavings  of  cedarwood, 
southern-wood,  and  bitter  almonds^f 

Columella  gives  minute  directions  concerning  the  mode 
of  preparing  and  preserving  wines  in  his  day,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, those  of  an  inferior  quality.  It  was  usual  to  pre- 
pare a  kind  of  confection,  made  with  the  defrutum^  or 
inspissated  must,  and  various  proportions  of  potent  and 
medicinal  ingredients.  An  example  of  this  practice  is 
given  from  the  same  writer. 

To  ninety  amphorae  of  must  evaporated  to  a  third  part 
of  its  former  consistence,  were  added  ten  sextarii  of  liquid 
nem^turican  pitch,  or  tar,  washed  in  boiled  seawater,  and 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  turpentine  resiii.  After  this  liquor 
had  been  reduced  to  two  thirds,  six  pounds  of  crude  pitch 
in  powder,  were  gradually  mixed  with  it,  in  addition  to  a 
liberal  allowance  of  various  aromatic  herbs,  such  as  spike- 
nard, fleur-de-lis,  myrrh,  cardamoms,  saffron,  melilot,  cas- 
sia, and  sweet-scented  flag.  Four  ounces  of  this  mixture 
i^as  allotted  to  thirteen  and  a  half  gallons,  or  two  amphorss 
of  wine,  produced  from  a  watery  vintage  ;  but  in  dry  sea- 
sons, three  ounces  were  considered  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  medicaments,  however,  were  only  emj^loyed 
in  the  preparation  of  inferior  wines,  and  Columella  cautions 
the  wine-dealers  not  to  make  the  artificial  savour  too  pal- 
pable, lest  their  customers  should  thereby  be  deterred  from 
the  purchase  of  their  wines.J     In  a  preceding  chapter,  the 

•  Chapter  on  the  Temperance  of  the  J<  «rs.         f  Geopomca,  7, 1!^,  90. 
±  De  Re  Rostica.  zii.  20, 
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same  writer  observes,  that  "that  wine  which  is  capable  of 
being  preserved  for  years  without  any  condiment,  must  be 
reckoned  the  best ;  and  nothing  ought  to  be  mixed  with 
it  by  which  its  genuine  flavour  may  be  corrupted  and  dis- 
^ised  ;  whatever  pleases  by  its  natural  qualities,  is  to  be 
deemed  the  most  choice."*  An  accurate  writer  of  the 
present  day,  in  reference  to  these  practices,  makes  the 
following  judicious  remarks:  "At  first  sight,  indeed,  it 
seems  diflicult  to  explain,  on  any  principles,  consistent 
with  a  refined  taste,  how  a  predilection  should  come  to  be 
entertained  for  wines  to  which  a  quantity  of  sea-water  had 
been  added,  or  which  were  highly  impregnated  with  pitch, 
rosin,  turpentine,  and  a  multitude  of  powerful  aromatic 
ingredients ;  nor  can  we  well  imagine,  that  their  strong 
wines,  even  when  mellowed  by  age,  could  be  rendered 
very  exquisite  by  being  exposed  in  smoky  garrets,  f  until 
reduced  to  a  syrup,  and  rendered  so  muddy  and  thick,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  strain  them  through  a  cloth,  in  order 
to  free  them  from  impurities,  or  to  scrape  them  from  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  dissolve  them  in  hot  water  before 
they  were  fit  to  be  drank.  But  when  we  consider  the 
efilects  of  habit,  which  soon  reconciles  the  palate  to  the 
most  ofiensive  substances,  and  the  influence  of  fashion  and 
luxury,  which  leads  us  to  prefer  everything  that  is  rare  and 
costly  to  articles  of  more  intrinsic  excellence  and  moderate 
price,  we  may  readily  conceive  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans might  hietve  excused  their  fondness  for  pitched  and 
pickled  wines,  on  the  same  plea  by  which  we  justify 
our  attachment  to  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  It  was  long 
ago  observed  by  Plutarch,  that  certain  dishes  and  liquors 
which  first  appeared  intolerable,  came,  in  course  of  time 
to  be  reckoned  the  most  agreeable,  and  surely  the  charge 
of  indulging  a  perverted  taste  in  wine,  would  proceed  with 
an  ill  grace  from  the  people  of  this  country,  where  a  noto- 
rious partiality  exists  in  favour  of  a  liquor,  of  which  the 
harshness,  bitterness,  acidity,  and  other  repulsive  qualities, 
are  only  disguised  by  a  large  admixture  of  ardent  spirits, 
but  which  long  use  has  rendered  so  palatable  to  its  admi- 
rers, that  they  fancy  it  the  best  of  all  possible  wines."t 

•  Dc  Re  Rustica,  xii.  19. 

t  Henderson  alludes  to  a  common  practice  of  the  ancients.  Columella 
states,  that  it  imparted  to  their  wines  a  premature  age  ;  ^<  Tina  Celerius 
▼etnstescunt  quae  fumi  quodam  tenore  prsecoqaem  maturitatem  trahunt."— 
Co;»w«/te,  lib.  i.  6.       ^  ^        ^ 

%  Henderson  on  Wines,  p.  60,  61. 
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These,  doubtless,  were  the  wines  which  were  kept  hy  the 
Romans  to  such  an  extraordinary  age.    Thus  in  Statins :— • 

«  <'  Vinaque  perpetais  aevo  certantia  fastiB.' 

Horace  makes  mention  of  wine  nearly  seventy  years  old 
— Marsi  memorem  duelli.  This  wine  is  said  sometimes 
to  have  been  drunk  when  100  years  old.  The  celebrated 
Opimian  wines  took  their  designation  from  the  Consul  of 
that  name  in  whose  time  they  were  made.  Pliny  speaks 
of  them  being  preserved  until  his  time,  that  is,  nearly  200 
years,  and  that  such  was  their  excellence,  that  they  could 
not  be  purchased  for  money.  Other  wines  besides  the 
Opimian  were  celebrated  for  their  age  and  quality. 

Ice  was  commonly  used  by  the  lovers  of  wine  among 
the  ancients,  to  cool  the  artificial  heat  Occasioned  by  Bac- 
chanalial  indulgence.  The  practice  is  not  unknown  to 
lovers  of  pleasure  in  the  present  day.  "  To  what  a  pitch," 
says  Seneca,  "  have  our  artificial  wants  brought  us,  that 
common  water,  which  nature  has  caused  to  flow  in  such 
profusion,  and  destined  to  be  the  common  beverage  of  man 
and  other  animals,  should,  by  the  ingenuity  of  luxury,  be 
converted  into  an  article  of  traffic,  and  sold  at  a  stated 
price.  The  Lacedemonians  banished  perfumers  from  their 
city  and  territory,  because  they  wasted  their  oil.  What 
would  they  have  done  if  they  had  seen  our  shops  and  store- 
houses for  snow,  and  so  many  beasts  of  burden  employed 
in  carrying  this  commodity,  dirty,  and  discoloured  by  the 
straw  in  which  it  is  kept.  You  may  behold  certain  lean 
fellows,  wrapped  up  to  the  chin  to  defend  them  from  cold, 
and  pale  and  sickly  in  appearance,  who  not  only  drink,  but 
even  eat  snow,  putting  lumps  of  it  into  their  cups  during  the 
intervals  of  drinking.  Do  you  imagine  this  to  be  thirst  1 
It  is  a  true  fever,  and  of  the  most  malignant  kind."*  Pliny 
also  alludes  to  this  practice  in  terms  of  reproach,  and  adds 
with  some  degree  of  truth,  "  Man  is  satisfied  with  nothing 
in  the  state  that  he  receives  it  from  the  hand  of  nature."7 

The  ancients  paid  great  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine.  During  the  infancy  of  the  "iloman  state,  wine 
was  rarely  made  use  of,  except  on  sacrificial  occasions. 
In  the  time  of  Homer,  in  Sicily,  and  about  the  neighbour- 
ing shores  the  vine  grew  wild.  In  a  thousand  years  after- 
ward, the  Italians  could  boast  that  of  at  least  fourscore 
TariouB  kinds  of  wines  then  in  use,  more  than  two-thirds 

«  QttflBtt.  Natsral,  It.  13.  t  Hist.  Nat.  xiv.  4. 
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of  them  were  produced  in  their  own  country.  The  number 
alluded  to,  however,  comprehended  only  the  wines  in  moss 
esteem,  for  the  same  writer  informs  us,  that  in  his  time 
the  luxurious  Romans  had  no  less  than  195  varieties  of 
wines  in  general  use.  The  national  demoralization  which 
quickly  followed,  need  excite  little  surprise.  Some  of  the 
wines  of  the  ancients  were  exceedingly  strong — ^indeed 
among  the  sensual  part  of  the  community  the  celebrity  of 
these  wines,  in  a  great  measure,  depended  on  their  cdca- 
holic  strength.  "Faustian  wine,"  remarks  Pliny,  "uri// 
take  fire  and  hum  ;  and  no  wine  has  greater  reputation."* 
Homer  in  particular  alludes  to  the  strength  of  the  Pramnian 
and  Maronean  wines,  neither  of  which  varieties  could  be 
used  with  safety,  unless  largely  diluted  with  water. 

According  to  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Le  Borne,  the  winea 
of  Cyprus,  at  an  early  period,  were  distinguished  for  their 
excellence  and  strength.  In  later  times.  Father  Stephen 
Lusignan,  observes,  that  they  were  so  strong,  ihat  they 
would  kindle  in  the  fire  and  hum  like  oil.  f 

A  popular  English  writer  thus  alludes  to  the  strength  of 

the  white  wine  of  Lepe,  (Niebla,  near  Seville,)  in  Spain 

Now  kepe  you  fro  the  white  and  fro  the  rede, 
Namely,  fro  the  white  wine  of  Lepe, 
That  is  to  sell  in  Fish-streat  and  m  Chepe : 
This  wine  of  Spain  crepeth  subtelly, 
And  other  wines  growing  fest  by, 
Of  which  riseth  soch  iumositie. 
That  whan  a  man  hath  dronk  draughts  thre, 
And  weneth  that  he  be  at  home  in  Chepe, 
He  is  in  Spain,  right  at  the  tbune  of  Lepe. 

Chaucer's  Pardoner's  Tale. 

History  presents  remarkable  examples  of  great  plenty  of 
wines  at  various  ages  of  the  world.  Lucius  Lucullus,  ac- 
cording to  Varro,  when  a  boy,  never  witnessed  more  than 
one  cup  of  Chios  wine  served  up  after  dinner  at  his  father's 
'  table.  Pliny,  however,  relates,  that  the  ^ame  Lucullus, 
after  his  return  from  Asia,  gave  an  entertainment  to  the 
citizens  of  Rome,  and  distributed  among  them  more  than 
100,000  gallons  of  wine.f 

•  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  xiy.  2. 

f  Cyprus  was  conquered  by  the  Mahometans  in  the  reign  of  Selim  11., 
Emperor  of  the  Turks.  It  appears  that  this  Prince  had  in  his  early  youta 
been  very  debauched.  Some  Cyprian  wines  being  broueht  to  the  table  at 
one  of  his  voluptuous  repasts,  a  favourite  woman  asked  him,  whether  this 
delicious  wine  was  procured  in  any  part  of  his  kingdom.  The  Sultan  felt  re- 
poached  for  his  indolence,  and  havmg  called  a  council,  immediately  assem- 
bled his  troops.  "  I  propose,"  said  he,  **  to  conquer  Cyprus,  on  iskad 
which  contains  a  treasure,  that  none  but  the  King  of  kings  ought  to  possess,'* 
This  statement  is  made  in  a  relation  printed  at  Bologna,  Nov.  11th,  ISTL 

t  Pliny,  b.  xiv.  chap.  14. 
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lioTtensias,  the  celebrated  orator,  held  the  wine  of  Chios 
ia  great  esteem.  On  his  death  10,000  barrels  of  it  were 
found  stored  in  his  cellars.  This  remarkable  abundance 
will  excite  less  surprise,  when  the  fruitful  nature  of  the 
vine  is  considered ;  in  particular,  when  subjected  to  care- 
ful cultivation,  in  a  fertile  soil,  and  favourable  cHnmte. 

In  Italy,  according  to  Martial,  wine  was  at  one  period 
more  easily  procured  than  water : — 

Lodged  at  Ravenna,  water  sells  so  dear, 

A  cistern  to  a  Vineyard  I  prefer, 

By  a  Ravenna  vintner  once  betrayed, 

So  mucli  for  wine  and  water  mixed  I  paid ; 

But  when  I  thought  the  purchased  liquor  mine, 

The  rascal  fobbed  nie  on  with  only  wine» 

Early  attempts  were  made  by  the  Bomans  to  introduce 
the  growth  of  the  vine  into  the  British  empire.  Wine,  ac- 
cording to  Speed,  was  manufactured  in  almost  every  mon- 
astery.* The  Isle  of  Ely  in  particular,  became  so  celehra- 
ted  for  the  fruitfulness  of  its  vintage,  as  to  he  called  the 
Isle  of  vines,  and  the  bishop,  soon  after  the  conquest,  ex- 
acted tithes  from  the  vineyards.  The  vine,  however,  has 
never  been  cultivated  in  this  country,  to  any  great  extent. 
Our  French  conquests  indeed  placed  within  our  reach, 
wines  of  a  superior  quality. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  wines  were  to 
be  had  in  great  plenty  in  England,  and  drunkenness  exist- 
ed to  a  most  fearful  extent.  HoUinshed  declares,  that  at 
this  time  "  the  strongest  wines  were  in  greatest  request^  and 
that  claret  and  other  weak  wines  were  little  valued.'''* 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  wines  were  so  abundant  in 
this  country,  that  when  Richard  II.,  after  a  long  absence, 
was  greeted  by  the  inhabitants  of  London,  the  very  con- 
duits in  the  streets,  through  which  the  procession  passed, 
were  allowed  to  run  with  every  variety  of  this  liquor.f  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  A.D.  1470,  at  the  installation  feast 
of  the  archbishop  of  York,  no  less  a  quantity  than  one 
hundred  tuns  of  wine,  and  three  hundred  tuns  of  ale,  ma- 
king a  total  of  more  than  100,000  quarts  of  intoxicating 
liquor  was  provided  for  the  entertainment.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  these  beverages  were  not  of  the  same  alco- 
holic strength  as  the  wines  and  ales  in  use  in  the  present 
day. 

The  price  of  wine  was  proportioned  to  its  abundance. 
Rochelle  wine,  A.D.  1199,  was  sold  for  twenty  shillings, 

•  speed's  Chron.  f  Maitland's  Kntory  of  LotidoB. 
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the  tun,  or  fourpence  for  the  gallon ;  wine  of  Anjou,  twen- 
tvrfour  shillmgs  the  tun,  or  sixpence  the  gallon.  No  other 
French  wines  were  allowed  to  be  sold  for  more  than  twen- 
ty-five shillings  the  tun,  a  price,  however,  which  was  soon 
increased  to  sixpence  and  eightpence  the  gallon.  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  best  wine  could  be  procured 
at  the  rate  of  forty  shillings  for  thirty-six  gallons,  and 
sometimes  even  for  less.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  wine 
was  so  abundant,  as  to  be  sold  for  thirteen  shillings  and 
four  pence  per  tun,  and  twenty  shillings  for  the  best,  that 
is,  less  than  one  penny  per  gallon.  The  price  of  wines  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  fixed  by  act  of  parliament,  thus: 
Rochelle,  sixpence  per  gallon,  and  under ;  Gascoine,  eight- 
pence  per  gallon,  and  under ;  and  Spanish,  tenpence  per 
gallon,  and  under.  The  proportionate  existence  of  intem- 
perance at  those  times,  will  excite  little  surprise. 

The  high  duties  at  various  times  laid  on  foreign  wine, 
together  with  the  invention  of  a  more  popular  beverage, 
has  greatly  diminished  its  consumption  as  a  national  drink 
in  England.  Immense  quantities  of  it,  however,  are  still 
consumed  in  this  country.  In  every  part  of  the  globe  the 
xhost  fearful  calamities  have  attended  vinous  indulgence. 

The  history  of  wines,  on  investigation,  will  be  found  to 
be  universally  fruitful  in  the  production  of  every  species  of 
moral  and  physical  evil,  which  in  general  arise  from  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  general  use  even  of  weak 
intoxicating  wines  has  invariably  been  followed  by  an  irre- 
sistible desire  for  those  of  a  stronger  description. 

The  strongest  wines  were  held  in  most  esteem  among 
the  sensual  part  of  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  England,  dis- 
tinguished historians  testify  that  the  most  potent  wines 
were  held  in  greatest  estimation.  In  the  present  day  a 
similar  partiality  exists  in  favour  of  the  strongest  wines. 
On  the  authority  of  Newman  and  Brand,  we  are  informed 
tfuU  the  wines  in  common  use  in  this  couriiry  are  three  times 
stronger  than  those  made  use  of  in  1750.  These  facts  show 
to  an  awful  extent  that  the  appetite  for  strong  drink  is  pro^ 
gressively  increased  by  indulgence. 

The  fondness  for  intoxicating  liquors  displayed  by  vari- 
ous nations  is  powerfully  demonstrative  of  this  position. 

•  They  begin  with  the  weaker  wines  ^  these  by  use  and  liabit  will  not  do ; 
they  leave  the  stomach  sick  and  mawkish ;  they  must  fly  to  stronger  wines, 
and  stronger  wines  and  stronger  still,  and  run  the  climax  throneh  brandy,  to 
Barbadoes,  and  double-distilled  spirits,  till  at  last  they  can  find  nothing  hot 
enongh  for  them.— Dr.  CusTin:. 
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Stimulants  are  generally  used  for  the  pleasing  sensations 
they  produce,  and  few  people  remain  long  satisfied  with 
the  use  of  mildly  intoxicating  liquors.  The  Armenians 
prepare  wine  on  purpose  for  the  Mohammedans  (Persians) 
by  adding  lime,  hemp,  and  other  ingredients  to  increase 
its  pungency  and  strength.  ^'  The  wine  that  soonest  intox- 
icates, is  accounted  the  best,  and  the  lightest  and  more  deli- 
cde  kinds  are  held  in  no  estimation  among  the  adherents  of 
the  prophet."^ 

The  notions  of  the  ancients  in  regard  to  drinking,  differ* 
ed  in  many  respects  from  those  of  modem  times.  Some 
of  their  most  celehrated  philosophers  countenanced  occa- 
sional drunkenness,  and  their  idolatrous  superstitions, 
sanctioned  festive  intoxication  in  honour  of  their  gods. 
Previous,  however,  to  the  general  effeminacy  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  nations,  the  practice  of  habitual  free  drinking 
was  regarded  as  peculiany  disgraceful.  The  fate  of  Cleo- 
menes,  king  of  Sparta,  may  be  adduced  as  an  example  in 
point.  This  monarch  acquired  habits  of  gross  intemperance 
during  his  residence  among  the  Scythians,  who  were  noto- 
rious for  their  immoderate  indulgence  in  intoxicating 
liquors.  On  his  return  to  Sparta  he  was  considered  unfit 
longer  to  reign,  and  accordingly  was  deposed  from  the 
throne. 

According  to  Hippocrates,  the  fermented  wines  of  the 
ancients  were  divided  into  two  great  classes,  rfXtyo^«Jpot,  and 
ro\vp6poi,  namely,  such  as  did  and  did  not  require  con- 
siderable dilution  with  water.  That  the  practice  of  dilu- 
tion was  genera],  is  quite  clear  from  their  writers,  who 
have  treated  largely  on  the  subject.  These  customs,  how- 
ever, changed  with  the  manners  of  the  people.  Plutarch  in 
his  Symposia,  mentions  three  diflferent  kinds  of  mixtures, 
the  «»"•«.  or  five,  to  that  mixture  which  consisted  of  three 
parts  of  water  and  two  of  pure  wine ;  '■f»'«.  or  ihree,  to  that 
which  consisted  of  two  parts  of  water  and  one  of  wine,  and 
the  fourth,  to  that  which  consisted  of  three  parts  of  water 
and  one  of  wine.  Plutarch  in  addition  observes,  that  the  first 
mixture  of  «»"•«  was  lightly  intoxicating,  the  second,  gen- 
erous and  more  mildly  composing  the  spirits,  but  the  fourth 
inactive,  and  therefore  seldom  used  but  by  the  rigid  phi- 
losophers at  Athens,  who  resided  in  the  Prytanaum.^ 

Athenaeus  adduces  several  instances  from  the  poets, 
which  accord  with  the  measures  of  Plutarch,  That  dis- 
tinguished writer,  however,  mentions  a  mixture  which 
*  Htttderson  on  Wines,  p,  263,  \  Sirmpos.  lib.  iii.  quest.  9. 
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differed  much  from  ^'^^  of  Plutarch  and  which  was  called 
Tm«  Mc  ^M).  It  consisted  of  five  parts  of  pure  wint  and 
two  parts  of  water.  The  lovers  of  Bacchus  were  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  this  cup.  It  was  never  used  hy  the 
temperate  part  of  the  community.  Atheneeus  confirms  this 
statement  hy  several  examples  from  Eupolis  and  Anacre- 
on.*  The  hitter  writer  states  that  it  would  make  them  fu- 
rious like  hacchanals. 

The  odes  of  Anacreon  hear  testimony  to  the  general 
practice  of  diluting  wines : — 

**  Bring  hither  boy,  a  mighty  bowl, 
And  let  me  quench  my  thirsty  soul ; 
FUl  two  parts  water,  fill  it  high, 
And  one  of  wine,  for  I  am  dry : 
Thus  let  the  limpid  stream  allay 
The  jolly  god's  too  potent  sway." 

Hesiod,  during  the  summer  months  prescribed  three 
measures  of  water  to  one  of  wine.  Athenseus  writes 
largely  on  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  mingled  their 
wines.  This  learned  writer  flourished  about  the  close  of 
the  second  century.  In  his  tenth  book,  he  represents  Ar- 
chippus  as  making  the  following  remark  in  his  Amphi- 
tryon:— "Who  of  you  has  mingled  t<»oj;  iQui\  in  other 
words,  who  has  mingled  an  equal  quantity  of  water  with 
wine  %  Alexis,  in  his  Nurse,  observes,  "  It  is  far  better  to 
use  one  part  of  wine  and /ot/r  of  water ;  t.  e,  in  preference 
to  the  practice  of  those  individuals  who  make  use  of  a 
mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  wine  and  water." 
Anasilas,  in  his  Nereus,  says,  "  I  never  drink  three  parts 
of  water  and  one  wine."  In  this  passage,  he  alludes  to  the 
mixture  then  in  common  use,  and  expresses  his  desire  for 
a  stronger  liquor.  Nichocares  states  the  most  desirable 
proportion  to  be  two  parts  of  wine  and  five  of  water 
Hermippus,  in  his  Dii,  states  the  same  ;  so  also  do  Amerp 
sias  and  Eupolis.  Diodes  recommends  four  parts  water 
and  two  wine.  The  following  statement  of  the  poet  Ion, 
argues  strongly  in  behalf  of  temperance : — Palamades  pro- 
phesied to  the  Greeks,  who  were  occupied  in  preparations 
for  the  siege  of  Troy,  that  "  their  voyage  would  be  pros- 
perous if  they  should  drink  three  cups  with  one,  u  e,  three 
parts  of  water  and  one  of  wine. 

Some  of  the  strong  wines  of  the  ancients  required  plen- 
tiful dilution.  Homer,  in  particular,  adverts  to  the  po- 
tency of  the  Pramnian  and  Maronean  wines,  one  part  of 

*  AthensBus,  lib.  x.  cap.  7, 
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which,  he  observes,  would  require  twenty  parts  of  water  to 
dilute  it  to  a  proper  degree.*  "  This,"  remarks  Dr.  Barry, 
^*  must  appear  very  absurd  to  those  who  are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  manner  of  diluting  very  largely  their  common 
wines,  when  they  drank  them  with  an  intention  of  quench- 
ing their  ^irst."  Among  the  different  cooling  drinks, 
which  Uippocraies  enumerates  as  being  most  proper,  he 
particularly  mentions  twenty  parts  of  water  and  one  of 
Thracian  wine.f  In  these  circumstances,  the  wine  was 
added  only  to  correct  the  crudity  and  inactivity  of  the 
water,  and  to  make  it  pass  more  freely  into  the  Ulood. 
The  Maronean  wine  was  never  drank  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  Homer y  with  a  view  of  strengrtbenmg  or  exhikr 
rating  the  spirits,  for  if  a  rectified  spirit  was  drawn  from 
that  wine,  and  diluted  with  that  proportion  of  water,  it 
^w^ould  be  weaker  than  any  pure  wine  of  the  lightest  kind, 
but  when  drank,  reduced  to  its  proper  standard  wi  wine  he 
tiien  calls  it  ^^ '  f^rov  Btioij^ 

The  practice  of  diluting  wines  was  primitive  in  its 
origin.  Homer  thus  alludes  to  it  in  his  narrative  of  the 
Trojan  war : — 

Oi  n^ev  op  otvov  l^iayov  ivi  Kpnrff^t  ml  vS^, 

They  then  mingled  wine  and  under  in  their  drinking  ves* 
sels.  A  tradition  of  the  Athenians  relates  that  Amphic- 
tyon,  one  of  their  kings,  was  first  taught  by  Bacchus  him- 
self to  dilute  wine  with  water.  Philochorus  states  that 
Amphictyon  dedicated  an  altar  to  the  god  of  wine,  under 
the  name  of  "  Optfwff^"  because  from  that  time  men  began 
to  return  from  entertainments  sober  and  •'p^ow,  upright 
The  same  king  also  enacted  a  law,  that  at  entertainments 
vdne  alone  should  be  drunk  which  had  been  tempered  with 
vrater.  Solon,  at  a  later  period,  revived  this  law.  (Athe- 
nrous,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.)  The  prevalence  of  this  practice  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  drinking  vessels  were 
denominated  tparnpes^  gobleiSj  or  vessels  for  mixing  wine 
and  watery  from  the  word  ««p«''>'«^ — to  mix  or  blend  to- 
gether. In  summer,  the  Romans  used  cold  water  to  dilute 
their  wines;  in  winter  hot.  Juvenal  speaks  of  the  waiter 
at  the  table  as  calida  gelidteque  minister^  or  the  waiter  for 
hot  and  cold  water.  Lucian,  in  his  description  of  the 
Greek  feasts,  states  that  "  wine  was  set  on  the  table,  and 
water  made  ready  both  hot  and  cold."§ 

•  II.  iti.  Odys.  Ti.  t  Lib.  ii.  de  Morb.  in  fine. 

"  J^tfry  on  the  Winee  of  the  An:ie%ta,  p.  136. 
The  practice  of  diluting  wines  is  not  uncommon  among  the  more  to> 
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From  these  statements,  it  appears,  that  among  the  tem- 
perate part  of  the  ancients,  at  least,  the  practice  of  diluting 
wine  with  water  was  not  only  primitive  in  its  origin,  but 
aniversal  in  its  extent.  Even  among  the  intemperate  part 
of  the  community,  it  will  be  found  that  the  drinking  habits 
of  the  heathen  were,  in  many  respects,  less  dangerous  in 
their  consequences,  than  those  of  the  same  class  of  per- 
sons in  our  own  age.  In  modern  times,  wine  is  not  only 
drank  to  a  free  extent  on  festive  occasions,  but  daily  made 
use  of  at  meals,  and  at  other  times,  in  addition  not  unfre- 
quently,  to  the  use  of  otber  and  more  powerfully  intoxi- 
cating stimulants.  The  ancients,  however,  seldom  made 
use  of  stimulating  wine,  except  at  their  social  entertain- 
ments. Water,  vinegar  of  wine,  unfermented  wine,  or 
fermented  wine  diluted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it 
harmless  in  its  effects,  were  usually  employed  either  to 
dilute  their  food,  or  to  a]lay  the  demands  of  thirst.  To 
drink  wint  uninixed  was  (r^veomsiv^  to  play  the  Scythian,  It 
has  already  been  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter  that  by 
OfOKia  irpoiro«f,  the  Throctan  mode  of  drinking,  was  meant 
iKpaT<nr6iria,  drinking  wine  not  mixed  with  water. 

Fermented  wines  were  not  esteemed  among  the  ancients 
for  those  qualities  which  are  attributed  to  them  by  a  great 
proportion  of  mankind,  in  the  present  day,  viz.,  as  articles 
m  some  respects  essential  to  healthy  existence.  It  is 
quite  certain,  that  they  were  not  employed  as  a  means  of 
satisfying  thirst ;  it  is  also  equally  clear,  that  they  were 
not  looked  upon  as  articles  capable  of  adding  strength  to 
the  body.  The  latter  circumstance  is  fully  demonstrated 
by  the  fact,  that  the  Roman  soldiers  were  prohibited  the 
use  of  wine  during  their  laborious  marches  and  campaigns, 
which,  as  regards  the  display  of  animal  vigour  and  capa- 
city, has  no  parallel  in  modem  times. 

The  invention  of  beer  is  by  most  writers  attributed  to 
the  Egyptians.  The  date,  however,  of  this  discovery,  is 
involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  Its  Latin  name  cere- 
vi^ia,  is  derived  from  Ceres^  the  goddess  of  corn,  from 
which  grain,  this  liquor  is  in  general  prepared.  The  En- 
glish name,  has  been  derived  in  various  ways.  The  follow 
ing  are  the  earliest  notices  of  this  popular  beverage.  An 
ancient  writer  thus  remarks  :    "  The  Pannonians,  who  in- 

ber  inhabitants  of  Italy  and  France  in  the  present  day.  In  the  island  o. 
Cyprus,  persons  of  property,  at  dinner,  aluxkys  dilute  their  wine  tPith  water 
one-third,— sometimes  more,  sometimes  less.— See  Letter  of  the  Rev.  L,  W. 
Peate. 
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habit  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  have  neither  oil  nor  wine, 
except  very  little,  and  that  little  very  bad :  they  eat  barley 
and  millet,  and  from  these  two  kinds  of  grain  they  make  a 
drink."^  Ammianus,  makes  allusion  to  a  liquor  used  in 
Illyrium,  called  sabaia,  prepared  from  barley  or  wheat. 
Tacitus  relates,  that  the  Germans  prepared  a  beverage 
from  barley  or  wheat,  which  they  made  into  a  liquor, 
somewhat  resembling  wine.  Those  who  lived  near  to  the 
banks  of  the  river,  he  further  remarks,  purchased  wine.f 
Anamianus  calls  the  sabaia  of  the  Illyrians,  "  liquor  pau- 
periintis,^^  a  poor  or  weak  liquor.  This  character,  how- 
ever, is  not  borne  out  by  the  remarks  of  Zenophon,  who 
describes  the  «»  ^^s  Kptdtwos  or  barley  wine  of  the  Armenians, 
as  strong  and  pleasant  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  its 
ttse4  "  Their  soil  is  good  for  arable  and  pasture,  and 
the  produce  abundant,  yet  the  people  inhabit  caves  with 
their  cattle,  poultry,  &;c.  They  fill  open  vessels  with  bar- 
ley and  water  up  to  the  brim."§  Pliny  makes  distinct 
allusion  to  the  invention  of  an  intoxicating  liquor  from 
com.  '^Western  nations  intoxicate  themselves  by  means 
of  moistened  corn."  A  drink  made  in  this  way  is  called 
zythum^  in  Egypt,  celia  and  cereay  in  Spain,  and  cerevisia, 
in  Gaul,  and  the  other  provinces.  ||  Homer,  does  not  in 
any  of  his  writings,  allude  to  this  ingenious  invention. 
The  Greeks,  however,  knew  from  an  early  period  how  to 
produce  a  liquor,  in  strength  and  goodness  nearly  equal 
to  wine,  from  barley  and  water.lT  Ovid,  alludes  to  it  in 
equally  distinct  terms.  A  liquor  produced  from  dried 
grain,  is  offered  to  the  goddess  Ceres,  when  exhausted 
with  weariness.**  Pliny,  thus  remarks  on  this  invention. 
"  The  whole  world  is  addicted  to  drunkenness :  the  per- 
verted ingenuity  of  man,  has  given  even  to  water  the 
power  of  intoxicating,  where  wine  is  not  procurable. "ft 

The  ancient  British  became  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
producing  the  "  wine  of  com,"  soon  after  the  introduction 
of  agricultural  pursuits.  Mead,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  the  common  beverage  of  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  this  country.  It  consisted  simply  of  honey  and  water 
reduced  to  a  state  of  fermentation.  Among  the  ancient 
Irish  it  was  termed  miodhy  and  mil-jiony  that  is  konty-wirLe^XX 

•  Dion.  Cassius,  Lib.  xlix.  ||  PHn.  Lib.  xxiii.  c.  26. 

t  De  Morib.  Germ.  §  xxii.  T  Diod.  Lib.  iv. 

I  Zenophon.  Anabasis.  ••  Metam.  Lib.  v.  449. 

§  Idem.  ft  Nat.  Hist.  Lib.  xiv.  §  29, 

XX.  Harris'*  Ware.  ii.  182. 
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Mead  was  held  in  much  esteem  bj  the  ancient  Britons. 
In  the  court  of  the  ancient  Princes  of  Wales  the  mead- 
maker  was  held  as  the  eleventh  person  in  point  of  dignity. 
By  an  ancient  law  of  the  jHrincipality,  three  things  in  the 
court  were  ordered  to  be  coomiunicated  to  the  kii^g)  ^ 
fore  they  were  made  known  to  any  other  person.  First, 
every  sentence  of  the  judge ;  second,  every  new  song ; 
and  third,  every  cask  of  mead.  The  solace  which  this  or 
some  similar  uquor  afforded,  is  termed  by  Ossian,  '^  the 
joy  of  the  shell.^'* 

Isidorus  and  Orosius,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century,  thus  describe  the  manner  in  which  beer 
was  made  among  the  British  and  other  Celtic  nations: 
"  The  grain  is  steeped  in  water,  and  made  to  germinate ; 
it  is  then  dried  and  ground ;  after  which  it  is  infused  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  which  being  fermented,  becomes 
a  pleasant,  warmmg,  strengthening,  and  intoxicating 
liquor." 

The  German  tribes  placed  a  hi^h  value  on  this  exhilara* 
ting  liquor.  Their  poets,  indeed,  made  it  the  theme  of 
praise,  even  in  the  hours  of  death.  The  following  authoY- 
ities  show,  that  malt  liquor  was  in  common  use  both  in 
Britain  and  among  the  Irish,  at  an  early  period : — 

Eumenes,  in  his  panegyric  on  Constantius,  A.  D.  296, 
observes,  that  Britain  produced  com  in  such  abundance, 
that  it  was  sufficient  to  supply,  not  only  bread,  but  also  a 
drink  J  which  was  comparable  to  wine.f  A  writer  of  great 
erudition,  thus  alludes  to  the  habits  of  St.  Finnian,  of 
Clonard,  one  of  the  two  sees  of  Meath.  This  pious  indi- 
vidual died,  A.  D.  552,  '^  Finnian  was  distinguished,  not 
only  for  his  extraordinary  leinming,  and  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  likewise  for  his  great  sanctity,  and  austere 
mode  of  living.  His  usual  food  was  bread  and  herbs ;  his 
drink  water.  On  festival  days,  he  used  to  indulge  himself 
with  a  little  fish,  and  a  cup  of  beer  or  whey  ."J  I»  ^^® 
fifteenth  chi^ter  of  the  Life  of  St.  Columbanus,  by  Jonas, 
(embracing  a  period  between  589  and  610,)  allusion  is 

*  Ragner  Lodbrog,  the  last  King  of  Scandinam,  haying  been  taken  pris- 
oner, in  a  descent  which  he  made  on  England,  was  put  to  a  cruel  death. 
In  the  agonies  of  tortnre  he  nttered  the  following  language : — *'  We  fooght 
with  swords :  I  am  still  full  of  joy  when  I  think  of  the  banquet  that  is  pre- 
paring for  me  in  the  palace  of  the  gods.  Soon—- soon,  in  the  splendid  awxle 
of  Ocun,  we  shall  drink  out  of  the  skulls  of  our  enemies.''—''  But  it  is 
time  to  cease.  Odin  hath  sent  his  goddesses  to  conduct  me  to  his  palace. 
I  am  going  to  be  placed  on  the  highest  seat,  there  to  quaff  goUets  of  beer 
with  Oie  gods.    I  will  die  langhing."— 3ia//cir«  Edda, 

t  Macpherson's  Annals.  %  Ecelesiast.  Hist.  c.  x.  §  6. 
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made  to  a/e  (cervesian,)  which  is  prepared  from  the  juice 
of  wheat  and  harley,  and  which,  "  above  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  except  the  Scordiscse  and  Dardans,  who  inhabit 
the  borders  of  the  ocean,  those  of  Gaul,  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  Germany,  and  others  who  are  not  unlike  them  in  man- 
ners, use.*  The  Memoir  of  Columbanus,  was  written 
about  A.  D.  64jO.  In  the  year  694,  Ina,  king  of  Wessex, 
directed  that  every  one  who  possessed  a  farm  of  ten  hides 
of  land,  should,  among  other  articles,  pay  to  him  twelve 
ambers  of  Welch  ale.  Each  amber  contained  above  seven 
gallons  of  English  wine  measure. 

The  ancient  and  peculiar  drink  of  the  Irish,  remarks 
Ware,  as  also  the  Britons,  was  a/e.f  Dioscorides  observes, 
that  the  Britons  and  Irish,  [Hiberi]  instead  of  wine,  use  a 
liquor  called  curm%  made  from  barley  .J  On  this  passage 
Camden  remarks,  that  the  word  curmiy  is  corruptly  writ- 
ten for  the  old  British  word,  cwrw^  which  signifies  ale. 
This  latter  name,  is  derived  from  the  Danes,  who  term  it 
oeL  Julian,  the  apostate,  in  an  epigram,  denominates  this 
liquor,  the  offspring  of  corn^  and  wine  without  wine. 

Beer  and  ale  appear  to  have  formed  important  items  in 
the  banquets  of  olden  times.  Malt  liquor  constituted  a 
part  of  the  feast  provided  in  the  eleventh  century  for  Ed- 
w^ard  the  Confessor.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  300  tuns 
of  ale,  were  prepared  for  one  feast  alone.  At  an  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  in  Kenilworth  Castle, 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  365  hogsheads  of  beer  alone  were 
consumed.  On  the  supposition  that  23,000  persons  were 
present  on  that  occasion  (an  improbable  conjecture,)  not 
less  than  one  gallon  of  ale  would  fall  to  the  share  of  each 
individual.  Intemperance  and  riot,  doubtless,  character- 
ized this  sumptuous  feast.  The  consumption  of  malt 
liquors  must  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  easy  rate 
at  which  they  could  be  procured  by  all  ranks  of  society. 
Spiced  ale,  (double  the  price  of  common,)  in  the  eleventh 
century,  was  sold  at  8d.  per  gallon.  In  1251,  the  law  en- 
acted, that  in  cities  a  brewer  might  sell  two  gallons  of  ale 
for  a  penny ;  and  in  the  country,  three  or  four  gallons  for 
the  same  price.§     In  1471,  the  maximum  price  of  ale  was 

*  Messingliam  Flor.  p.  226. 

JLib.  xi.  cap.  HO. 
Harris's  Ed.  Ware's  Antiq.  p.  183. 
Huhne^  yol.  ii.  p.  333. — A  penny  at  tliat  time  was  valued  about  tbree 
f.pence  m  the  time  of  Hulme,  from  whose  work  piis  fact  has  been  quoted. 
S  2 
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fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  three  halfpence  for  a  galloa 
of  the  best  beer.  About  1550,  according  to  HoUinshed, 
the  cost  of  beer  was  about  five  farthings  per  gallon. 

Our  ancestors,  who  were  conspicuous  for  their  bibulous 
propensities,  had  stated  times  for  indulgence  in  malt 
liquors.  Some  of  these  were  even  associated  with  the 
offices  of  the  church,*  and  were  supported  by  joint  con- 
tributions— such  as  led  ale^  clerk  ale,  church  ale,  and  bride 
ale.  The  latter  custom  is  even  still  followed  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  under  the  name  of  Penny  Bride  Ale, 
having  for  its  professed  object  the  assistance  of  those 
poor  persons  who  are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
wedding  dinner.f 

Hollinshed,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
thus  makes  allusion  to  the  habits  of  the  people  in  his 
time : — "  They  will  drink  till  they  be  as  red  as  cocks,  and 
little  wiser  than  their  combsJ*^  The  same  writer  mentions 
that  such  "  headie  ale  and  beer"  were  vended,  that  the 
people  stood  peculiarly  in  danger  of  imposition. 

Porter  is  a  beverage  of  modern  invention.  It  was  first 
manufactured  about  the  year  1722.  Previous  to  that 
period,  a  drink  composed  of  beer,  ale,  and  two-penny,  was 
in  great  demand,  in  particular  among  street  porters  and 
others  engaged  in  similar  occupations.  A  brewer,  bow- 
ever,  in  London,  of  the  name  of  Harwood,  invented  a 
substitute,  which  derived  its  name  from  those  useful 
members  of  society.  Porter  principally  dififers  from  ale 
and  beer,  in  being  made  from  high-dried  malt.  An  im- 
mense quantity  of  this  liquor  is  consumed  in  London. 
The  metropolis  has  ever  been  famous  for  the  production 
of  this  popular  beverage.J 

Hops  were  introduced  into  the  composition  of  beer  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  This  circumstance  is  thus  noticed 
by  an  old  author  : — 

HopSf  reformation^  bays  and  heer 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  year. 

The  addition   of  this  popular  herb   appears  to   have 

*  In  the  fairs  held  at  Camberwell,  it  'w  stated,  that  booths  were  erected 
in  the  church-yard  for  the  sale  of  **  good  drink,  pies,  and  pedlerie  trash." 

t  Supp.  Encyclop.  Brittan. 

X  **  The  Thames  water  at  London  is  fattened  by  the  washings  of  hills 
and  the  dirt  of  seweriy  which  griTes  it  a  thick  bodv  and  a  muddy  taste,  and 
therefore  it  fines  well,  and  makes  most  drink  with  less  malt." — Town  tmd 
Country  Br$w€ry  Book,"  by  W,  Brande,  Maltster  and  Br$V€r,  p.  74, 
London, 
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formed  the  distinction  between  beer  and  ale.  "  The  gen- 
eral use,"  remarks  an  old  writer,  ^^  is  by  no  means  to  put 
any  hops  into  a/e,  making  that  the  difference  betwixt  it 
and  beevy  that  the  one  hath  hops^  and  the  other  none."* 

The  introduction  of  hops  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to  a 
desire  to  preserve  ale  from  speedy  acidity  or  decay.f 
Tusser,]:  in  his  directions  concerning  the  culture  of  a  hop- 
garden, presents  his  readers  with  the  following  epigram- 
matic point : — 

"  The  hop,  for  his  profit,  I  thos  do  exalt, 
It  strengtheneth  drink,  and  it  faroureth  malt ; 
And  being  well  brewecL  long  kept  it  will  last, 
And  drawing  abide — if  ye  draw  not  too  fast," 

Another  and  more  probable  reason,  however,  presents 
itself  to  our  notice.  Bitter  ingredients  in  the  form  of 
herbs  were  held  in  much  repute  by  our  forefathers.  The 
principal  remedies  of  the  herbalists  or  leeches j  the  medical 
practitioners  of  those  days,  consisted  of  the  leaves  of  bitter 
plants  infused  in  malt,  which  from  thence  were  termed 
herb-ahs.  This  practice  is  common  to  some  parts  of  the 
country,  even  in  the  present  day.  Herb-ales,  among  the 
people,  became  popular  as  remedies  for  most  diseases,  and 
in  course  of  time  a  taste  was  acquired  for  these  nauseous 
inedicaments.§ 

Hops  are  first  made  mention  of  in  the  Statute  Books  in 
1552.  In  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  land  was  set  apart  for 
their  cultivation,  and  they  are  known  to  have  been  exten- 
sively grown  in  England  during  the  reign  of  James  I.||  In 
a  work  published  by  Walter  Blithe,  called  the  Improver 
Improved^  anno  domini,  1€49,  the  following  curious  notice 
of  this  plant  occurs : — "  Hops  were  then  grown  to  be  a 
national  commodity :  but  that  it  was  not  many  years  since, 
the  famous  city  of  London  petitioned  the  Parliament  of 

*  Maison  Rnstique,  by  Gervase  Markham,  A.  D.  1616.  Moryson,  (Hist, 
of  Ireland,  toI.  ii.  p.  372,)  thus  remwks  of  the  Irish  of  1599  to  1603,  "  their 
food  for  the  common  sort  is  white  neat,  ftc,  and  drink,  not  English  beer 
made  from  malt  and  hops,  but  ale. 

f  The  wiser  haswiues  say,  the  utter  want  of  hops  is  the  reason  why  ale 
lasteth  so  little  a  time  :  but  either  dieth  or  soureth,  and  therefore  they  will 
to  every  barrel  of  the  oest  ale  allow  half  a  pound  of  good  hops. — Maison 
RugtiquSf  article  "  Brewhouse." 

±  "  Five  hundred  pointes  of  good  husbandrie." 

$  "  Wine  itself,"  remarks  a  iudicious  writer  who  takes  this  view  of  the 
question,  ''when  prescribed  by  the  physician,  is  often  medicated,  serving  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  introduction  of  the  extracts  of  wormwood,  quassia,  gentian, 
and  other  bitter  plants  which,  before  their  prohibition,  were  common  in  the 
brewhouse."— ilr*  of  Brewing,  part  i.  p.  21. 

R  Vide  1  Jac.  I.  c.  18. 1603. 
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Enfflftnd  against  two  nuisances,  and  these  were  Newcastle 
cofds,  in  regard  to  their  stench,  &c.,  and  hops,  in  regard 
they  would  apoU  the  taste  of  drink  and  endanger  the 
people,"  &c.  This  application  however  did  not  meet  with 
success. 

The  hop  possesses  narcotic  properties,  and  has  been 
used  in  a  medicinal  form,  with  more  or  less  advantage 
George  the  Third  was  directed  to  rest  on  a  pillow  of  hops, 
in  order  to  procure  sleep.  Hops,  remarks  Hooper,  are 
"  highly  intoxicating.^'*  The  hop  flower  exhales  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  its  narcotic  power  in  drying ;  hence, 
those  who  sleep  in  hop^houses  are  with  difficulty  roused 
from  their  slumbers.* 

Dr.  Chapman,  in  his  work  on  Therapeutics,  speaks  of  the 
hop  thus: — "As  an  anodyne  it  may  be  substituted  for 
opiumy  where  the  latter  from  idiosyncrasy,  or  other  causes, 
does  not  suit  the  case." 

On  reference  to  the  medical  dispensatory,  it  will  he 
seen,  that  the  hop  when  prescribed  for  medical  pur- 
poses, is  recommended  to  be  taken  in  the  form  of  powder 
m  doses  of  from  three  to  twenty  grains.  Morrice  (see 
his  Treatise  on  Brewing,)  states  the  average  quantity  of 
hops  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  or  ale,  as  an 
ounce  to  a  gallon  of  beer,  or  two  pounds  to  the  barrel 
According  to  this  calculation,  the  individual  who  drinks 
two  quarts  or  eight  glasses  of  malt  liquor  per  diem,  swal- 
lows not  less  than  half  an  ounce  of  hops,  in  addition,  of 
course,  to  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  alcohol,  which 
would  necessarily  be  present.  In  defence  of  this  practice, 
the  following  respectable  authority  has  been  advanced. 
"  The  narcotic  power  does  not  exist  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree, but  as  it  is  united  to  a  bitter  extract  which  is  grateful 
to  the  stomach,  it  is  occasionally  found  useful  for  medi- 
cinal purposes,  where  opium  is  objectionable  on  account 
o{  its  injurious  eflects  on  the  digestive  organs.  The 
narcotic  property  appears  to  reside  in  a  resinous  aromatie 
principle  of  a  volatile  nature,  so  that  in  the  usual  method 
in  which  hops  are  employed  in  brewings  it  is  probably  dis 
sipated,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  bitterness."! 

The  existence  of  a  bitter  principle  in  malt  liquors,  com- 
bined with  a  certain  proportion  of  alcohol,  certainly  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  rapid  stupor  which  hopped 


•  Hooper's  Medical  Dictionary, 
t  fidin.  Encydop.  vol.  xii.  p.  423. 
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malt  liqours  produce  on  the  functions  of  the  human  sys* 
tem.*  The  remarks  and  experience  of  Professor  Mussey, 
of  America,  contrihute  much  to  elucidate  this  interesting 
subject.  "  In  addition,"  he  observes,  "  to  alcohol,  which 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  poison,  beer  contains 
a  narcotic  principle  derived  from  the  hop,  which  can  never 
be  habitually  taken,  even  in  small  quantity,  without  injury. 
All  narcotic  substances  of  every  name  and  nature,  are 
known  to  be  poisons.  The  impressions  they  make  upon 
the  healthy  actions  of  life  are  always  unnatural,  uncon- 
genial, and  no  familiarity  produced  by  habitual  use,  can 
make  them  harmless  and  healthful  like  bland  and  nutrient 
articles  of  diet.  They  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  action 
in  the  living  organs,  and  bring  on  premature  decay  by  a 
needless  waste  of  the  principle  of  life.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  while  occupied  during  the  hay  season,  upon 
my  father's  farm,  I  drank  hop  beer  for  about  three  weeks, 
but  was  induced  to  discontinue  it  on  account  of  a  peculiar 
organic  weakness,  as  well  as  a  diminution  of  the  general 
strength,  which  I  attributed  to  that  beverage.  The  local 
disorder  immediately  subsided,  and  in  about  two  weeks 
from  the  time  of  ceasing  to  drink  the  beer,  my  strength 
•was  restored.  The  beer  was  made  from  a  pound  of  hops, 
a  gallon  of  molasses,  and  a  barrel  of  water,  with  a  little 
yest  to  ferment  it.  This  kind  of  beer  was  at  that  time 
much  in  vogue  among  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood^ 
but  it  soon  fell  into  disuse,  as  a  drink  not  the  most  whole- 
some."t 

The  habitual  use  of  hops  ought,  however,  to  be  depre- 
cated, not  only  for  the  narcotic  influence  they  possess,  but 
for  the  injurious  effects  of  bitters  on  the  human  system, 
when  long  continued.  All  medical  men  are  agreed  that 
bitters,  when  habitually  used,  impair  the  functions  of  diges- 
tion. As  "appetite  and  digestion,"  remarks  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thompson,  "  are  promoted  by  the  operation  of  tonics  on 
the  stomach  itself,  it  may  appear  singular,  that  their  fre- 
quent and  long  continued  use,  is  generally  followed  by  a 
loss  of  tone,  but  such  is  really  the  case.^J 

*  The  stupor  and  intoxication  produced  by  American  malt  liquors,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  owing  to  the  adaition  of  drugs,  such  as  eoceuluB  indieut^ 
tmx  vomica,  opium,  and  tobacco.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  carried,  that  wo 
have  known  a  tumbler  of  ale,  produce  such  a  degree  of  sickness  and  intoxica* 
tion,  as  to  compel  a  man,  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  to  keep  his  bed  for  twelT« 
hoors.—See  Appendix,  B,  on  the  adulteration  of  mklt  liquors.— Ak.  Ed,. 

t  American  Temperance  Intelligencer,  1835. 

i  Professor  Thompson,  Materia  Medica. 
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Dr.  Thompson  is  not  alone  in  this  opinion.  Speaking 
of  domestic  medicines,  Mr.  Thackrah  remarks,  that  "  bit* 
ters,  thouffh  they  sometimes  improve  the  appetite  for  a 
time,  tend  when  long  continued,  to  weaken  digestion. 
They  ought  not  to  he  taken  without  medical  direction.''* 
The  views  of  Dr.  Trotter,  coincide  with  those  just  quoted. 
'^  Bitters  of  all  kinds  seem  to  possess  a  narcotic  power,  and 
when  used  for  a  considerahle  length  of  time,  destroy  the 
sensihility  of  the  stomach.  This  is  a  class  of  medicines 
that  requires  much  caution  in  the  treatment  of  dyspeptic 
complaints,  or  what  are  called  weak  digestion.  Some 
people  are  very  fond  of  kerb  tile  and  diet  drinks^  the  in- 
gredients of  which  are  hitter  herbs  and  roots,  and  are 
equally  pernicious  when  long  continued  or  frequently  re- 
sorted to."tt 

Cider  is  another  beverage  in  common  use  in  some  parts 
of  this  country.  The  Counties  of  Hereford  and  Devon, 
as  well  as  the  Norman  Isles  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  are 
famous  for  the  production,  as  well  as  consumption  of 
cider.  It  is  a  liquor  of  considerable  antiquity.  Pliny 
speaks  of  wine  made  from  apples.  St.  Augustine  states, 
that  the  Manicheeans  drank  a  delicious  liquor  made  from 
the  juice  of  the  same  fruit.  TertuUian  also  speaks  of  a 
liquor  pressed  from  apples,  which  he  describes  as  strong 
and  vinous.     Succum  ex  pomis  vinosissimum. 

The  discovery  of  the  art  of  distillation,  forms  a  remark- 
able and  important  epoch,  in  the  History  of  Intoxicating 
Liquors.  This  fatal  mvention  placed  within  the  reach  of 
man  ai  readier,  more  sudden,  and  more  efiectual  method  of 
sensual  gratification. 

The  date  and  authors  of  this  invention  are  circumstances 
involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  The  Chinese,  whose 
perseverance  in  scientific  pursuits  is  well  known,  are,  by 

*  Thackrah  on  Digestion  and  Diet,  p.  145. 

t  Trotter  on  Drunkenness,  p.  113. 

i  Most  of  the  irregular  practitioners  of  this  country,  make  great  use  of 
"  bitters,"  and  "  hot  drops j'*  particularly  the  Thomsonians,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  alcohol.  The  mischiefs  produced  by  these  popular 
drams  are  incalculable  ;  temporary  relief  being  purchased  by  a  permanent 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  United  States  may  well  be 
calleathe  paradise  of  quacks ;  and  in  our  own  State,  (New  York)  the  Legis- 
lature has  legalized  every  form  of  medical  quackery,  by  permitting  every 
man  to  practice  the  healing  art,  provided  he  use,  or  pretend  to  use^  roots 
and  herbs  the  growth  of  the  State.  A  wise  provision  this,  when  our  mdige- 
Bous  Materia  Medica  contains  many  of  the  most  powerful  poisons  |cnown  in 
medicine ;  while  the  imported  vegetable  articles  are,  for  the  most  part, 
mild,  and  their  virtues  iaijr  better  Imown,  than  those  nowing  in  our  owb 
•oil  I— Am.  Ed. 
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some  writers,  supposed  to  have  been  acquainted  at  an  early 
period  with  the  art  of  distillation.  This  supposition,  how- 
ever, is  destitute  of  the  necessary  proofs. 

The  Chinese  and  Saracens  had  long  been  acquainted 
with  a  species  of  distillation,  by  means  of  which  they  were 
enabled  to  extract  the  essence  or  aroma  of  flowers.  Per- 
fumes and  essences  were  held  in  great  esteem  among 
these  oriental  nations. 

Pliny,  who  flourished  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  does  not  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  art 
of  distillation.  Galen  is  also  silent  on  this  subject.  This 
justly  celebrated  physician  flourished  about  a  century  after 
Pliny.  Galen  alludes  to  distillation  as  a  means  of  extract- 
inff^the  aroma  of  plants  and  flowers. 

The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  Arabians,  who 
were  famed  for  their  pretended  knowledge  of  alchemy 
and  the  profession  of  medicine.  Rhazes,  Albucassis,  and 
Avicenna,  three  celebrated  physicians  who  lived  about  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  speak  of  the  distiUation  of 
roses,  but  not  of  the  extraction  of  intoxicating  spirit  from 
fermented  liquors. 

Amoldus  de  Villa  or  Villanova,  a  physician  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  the 
first  writer  who  distinctly  alliades  to  the  discovery  of 
ardent  spirit.  From  the  statements  of  this  member  of  the 
medical  profession,  it  appears  that  the  ancients  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  process — ^that  it  had  only  become 
recently  known,  and  that  when  discovered,  it  was  believed 
to  be  the  universal  panacea  which  had  so  long  been  the 
object  of  philosophical  investigation. 

Raymond  Lully,  a  native  of  Majorca,  and  a  disciple  of 
Villanova,  dweUs  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms  on  this 
newly  discovered  medicine.  This  philosopher  was  bom 
in  1236,  and  died  in  1315.  Lully  believed  it  to  be  an 
emanation  of  divinity,  sent  for  the  physical  renovation  of 
mankind.*  Such  is  an  illustration  of  the  efllects  produced 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  were  first  acquainted  with  this 
"  important  event.  Through  the  influence  of  Villanova  and 
Lully,  this  medicine  gradually  extended  its  influence 
northward,  and  through  the  various  divisions  of  Europe. 

*  The  discovery,  indeed,  of  this  divine  liqnid  induced  him  to  believe  thtt 
the  end  of  the  world  was  not  far  distant.  Raymond  Lully  first  applied  the 
name  of  alcohol  to  this  fluid.  For  a  considerable  length  of  time  the  aisco  very 
was  kept  a  secret,  and  was  not  generally  made  known  until  many  years  had 
elapsea  from  the  period  of  its  discovery. 
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In  the  sixteenth  century,  alcohol  became  more  generally 
known.  As  a  medicine  it  was  highly  extolled,  and  several 
treatises  were  written  in  its  recommendation.  In  one  of 
these  issued  by  Michael  Savonarole,  an  edition  of  which, 
was  published  about  a  century  after  his  death,  it  is  stated 
that  at  that  period  the  spirit  of  wine  was  used  as  a  medicine 
only,  and  was  known  under  the  name  of  aqua  viUty  or  water 
of  life,  from  its  supposed  property  of  prolonging  human 
existence.  A  quotation  is  now  adduced  from  this  writer, 
who  alludes  with  some  degree  of  enthusiasm  to  the  per- 
sonal benefit  he  had  derived  from  a  trial  of  his  favourite 
panacea. — "  Est  et  aqua  vit«  dicta,  quoniam  in  vitae  proro- 
gationen)  quam  maxim^  conferre  sentiat.  Sum  etenin 
memor  ejus  verbi  quod  sspe  hilari  corde  gravissimus  iUe 
vir  et  in  orbe  sua  letate  clarissimus  medicus,  Antonius 
Delascarparia,  exclamando  pronuntiabat,  qui,  dum  octo- 
gesimum  annum  duceret,'dictabat :  0  a^ua  vitcB,  per  tejam 
mihi  vita  annos  duo  et  viginti  pror Ogata  fuit!'* 

In  HoUinshed^s  Chronicles,  allusion  is  made  to  a  treatise 
written  by  an  individual  named  Theoricus,  who  thus  highly 
extols  the  sanative  properties  of  alcohol :  "  It  sloweth  age, 
it  strengtheneth  youth,  it  helpeth  digestion,  it  cutteth 
pWegme,  it  abandoneth  melancholic,  it  relisheth  the  heart. 
It  lighteneth  the  mind,  it  quickeneth  the  spirits,  it  cureth 
the  hydropsia,  it  healeth  the  strangurie,  it  pounceth  the 
stone,  it  expelleth  gravel,  it  pufifeth  away  ventositie,  it 
keepeth  and  preserveth  the  head  from  whirling,  the  eyes 
from  dazzling,  the  tongue  from  lisping,  the  mouth  from 
snaffling,  the  teeth  from  chattering,  and  the  throat  from 
rattling ;  it  keepeth  the  weasan  from  stiffling,  the  stomach 
from  wambling,  and  the  heart  from  swelling  ; — it  keepeth 
the  hands  from  shivering,  the  sinews  from  shrinking,  the 
veins  from  crumbling,  the  bones  from  aching,  and  the 
marrow  from  soaking." 

nistadius,  another  writer  of  those  days,  adduces  this 
most  singular  property  in  proof  of  its  excellence.  "  It  will 
hum  being  kindled." 

Up  to  this  period^  it  is  probable,  that  alcohol  was  con- 
sidered only  as  a  medicinal  agent.  It  was  too  potent, 
however,  and  too  pleasurable  in  its  effects,  to  remain  lon^ 
in  so  confined  a  sphere.  Mankind  gradually  introduced 
it  into  use  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  many  individuals  even 
laboured  under  the  delusion  that  it  was  necessary  to  their 
existence.* 

•  The  following  quotation  is  extracted  from  a  work  written  by  Sir  Wm 
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Distillation,  according  to  M.  le  Normand,  was  not  con* 
ducted  on  a  large  scale  until  about  the  end  of  the  seyen- 
teenth  century.  Its  manufacture,  even  at  that  period,  was 
unimportant,  when  compared  with  the  product  of  the  still, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Distillation  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In 
Ireland,  spirit  was  distilled  from  com,  at  an  early  period. 
In  the  common  language  of  the  country,  this  liquor  was 
called  uisqe  heatha^  or  usquebaugh^  and  also  bulcaan.  The 
latter  term  strongly  expresses  the  fiery  nature  of  the  spirit 
being  derived  from  the  words  huile^  madness ;  and  ctann^  the 
head.     From  the  word  usque  is  derived  the  word  vohiskfy. 

The  consumption  of  corn  in  the  production  of  whiskey, 
alarmed,  at  an  early  period,  the  Irish  government,  by  whom 
it  was  viewed  as  a  deplorable  waste  of  nutritious  food. 

An  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  is  thus 
headed :  "  To  prevent  the  making  of  aqua  vitie."*  The 
preamble  of  this  act  states  as  follows:  '^Forasmuch  as 
aqua  vitse,  a  drink  nothing  profitable-  to  be  daily  drunken 
and  used,  is  now  universally  throughout  this  realm  of 
Ireland  made,  and  especially  in  the  borders  of  the  Irishy, 
and  for  the  furniture  of  Irishmen,  and  thereby  much  corn, 
grain,  and  other  things,  is  consumed,  spent,  and  wasted, 
to  the  great  hindrance,  cost,  and  damage  of  the  poor  in- 
habitants of  this  realm,"  &c. ;  it  thereby  enacts,  that  none, 
save  peers,  gentlemen  of  £10  freehold,  and  freemen,  (for 
their  private  use,)  shall  make  aqua  vits  without  the  depu- 
ties' license. 

In  1584,  Sir  John  Perrot,  then  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland 
during  his  visit  to  the  town  of  Galway,  in  his  address  to 
the  mayor  and  corporation,  among  other  "  articles  touch- 
ing reformacions  in  the  common  weal  the,"  adverts  in 
^rong  terms  to  the  evil  of  intemperance  which  had  then 
begun  to  spread :  ^*  That  a  more  straighter  order  be  take  a 
to  bar  the  making  of  aqua  vits  of  come  than  hitherunto  hath 
beene  used,  for  that  the  same  is  a  consumation  of  all  the 
provition  of  corne  in  the  common  wealthe,"  and,  "  That 
the  aqua  vitsB  that  is  sould  in  towne  ought  rather  to  be 
called  aqua  mortis,  to  poyson  the  people  then  comfort 
them  in  any  good  sorte,  and  in  like  manner  all  their  byere, 

Boaglas,  and  printed  at  Boston  m  1755 :  "  Spirits  Tspiritus  ardentes)  not 
aboye  a  centary  ago,  were  nsed  only  as  official  cordials,  but  now  are  become 
an  endemical  plague,  beinff  a  pemicioas  ingredient  in  most  of  our  beverages.'' 
*  3d  and  4tn  Philip  and  Mary,  cap.  vii. 

T 
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and  all  wherein  the  officers,  in  reformynge  the  same,  have 
nede  to  be  mor  vigilant  and  inquisitive  than  they  be."* 

The  testimony  of  Moryson,  (including  the  period  be- 
tween 1599  and  1603,)  may  be  adduced  in  evidence  of  the 
common  use  of  aqua  vitc  by  the  Irish,  and  the  evils  which 
thereby  resulted :  '^  At  Dublin,  and  in  some  other  cities, 
(in  Ireland,)  they  have  taverns  wherein  Spanish  and  French 
wines  are  sold ;  but  more  commonly  the  merchants  sell 
them  by  pints  and  quarts  in  their  own  cellars.  The  Irish 
aqua  vitie,  vulgarly  called  usquebaugh,  is  held  the  best  in  the 
world  of  that  kind,  which  is  made  also  in  England,  but 
nothing  so  good  as  that  which  is  brought  out  of  Ireland. 
And  the  usquebaugh  is  preferred  before  our  aqua  vits,  be- 
cause the  mingling  of  raisins,  fennel  seed,  and  other  things, 
mitigating  the  heat,  and  making  the  taste  pleasant,  makes 
it  less  inflame,  and  yet  refresh  the  weak  stomach  with 
moderate  heat  and  good  relish.  These  drinks  the  English- 
Irish,  drink  largely,  and  in  many  families  (especiaUy  at 
feasts)  both  men  and  women  use  excess  therein: — ^but 
when  they  come  to  any  market  town  to  sell  a  car  or  horse, 
they  never  return  home  until  they  have  drank  the  price  in 
Spanish  wine,  (which  they  call  the  King  of  Spain's  daugh- 
ter,) or  in  Irish  usquebaugh,  and  until  they  have  outslept 
two  or  three  days'  drunkenness."! 

Sir  James  Ware  is  of  opinion  that  ardent  spirits  were 
distilled  in  Ireland  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  England. 
He  observes,  that  the  English  aqua  vits,  is  thought  to  be 
the  invention  of  modern  times.  Yet  we  find,  he  remarks, 
the  virtues  of  usquebaugh,  and  a  receipt  for  making  it,  both 
simple  and  compound  in  the  red  book  of  Ossory,  compiled 
nearly  200  years  ago;  and  another  receipt  for  making  a 
liquor  caUed  nectar,  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  honey  and 
wine,  to  which  are  added,  ginger,  pepper,  cinnamon,  and 
other  ingredients.  Ledwich  states,  that  for  a  considerable 
period,  a^ff a  vii<B  was  employed  only  as  a  medicine.  It 
was,  he  also  affirms,  eagerly  sought  after,  and  believed  by 
physicians  to  dissipate  humours,  strengthen  the  heart,  cure 
the  colic,  dropsy,  palsy,  quartan  fever,  stone,  as  well  as  to 
preserve  health  and  to  prolong  life. 

The  act  of  Philip  and  Mary,  previously  adverted  to, 
contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  prevent  the  common  use 
of  whiskey  as  a  beverage  in  Ireland.  Mead  and  ale  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  usual  drinks  of  the  natives  of  that 

•  HainlmaQ's  History  of  Galway. 
t  Moryson's  History  of  Ireland. 
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country.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  historians 
of  the  time  are  almost  altogether  silent.  Sir  William 
Petty,  (1672)  in  reference  to  the  drinks  of  the  operative 
classes,  frequently  alludes  to  heer,  and  assigns  causes  for 
the  great  use  of  ale,  and  the  excessive  number  of  public 
houses,  but  makes  no  mention  of  ardent  spirits.*  Law- 
rence also,  has  no  reference  to  the  same  subject,  although 
he  particularly  states  the  loss  of  grain,  which  arose  from 
the  too  general  use  of  ale.f 

About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  distillation  in  Ireland  was 
conducted  on  a  large  scale.  An  imprudent  and  short- 
sighted act  of  legislation,  gave  great  encouragement  to 
this  destructive  art.  Corn  had  been  little  cuuivated  in 
Ireland,  and  a  slight  failure  of  the  harvest  entailed  on  the 
the  country  great  scarcity  of  this  necessary  of  life.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Irish  legis- 
lature directed  their  attention  to  the  best  means  of  in- 
creasing its  growth.  Acts  for  the  encouragement  of  til- 
lage were  passed,  and  bounties  were  granted  in  furtherance 
of  the  same  object.  The  manufacture  of  spirits  became  a 
popular  measure,  not  only  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
growth  of  corn,  but  as  an  efficient  and  powerful  method  of 
augmenting  the  revenue.  Men  of  enlarged  views  and 
philanthropic  minds,  witnessed  the  encouragement  thus 
given,  with  well-founded  apprehension.J  Unfortunately 
for  the  interests  of  Ireland,  their  fears  were  realized  at  an 
early  period.  The  revenue  in  1719,  produced  not  more 
than  J£5785.  The  consumption  of  foreign  and  home-made 
spirits  in  the  year  1729,  was  439,150  gallons.  In  1795, 
the  consumption  amounted  to  4,505,447  gallons.  This  in- 
crease remarks  an  accurate  writer,  could  not  have  arisen 
from  an  increase  of  population.  In  the  interval  alluded 
to,  the  population  of  Ireland  had  only  doubled.  In  1731, 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  estimated  at  2,010,221.  In 
1792,  at  4,088,226.  Nor  was  the  enlarged  consumption 
attributable  to  increase  of  wealth.  Other  articles  of  luxu- 
ry do  not  appear  to  have  increased  in  any  similar  propor- 
t]on.§ 

•  Political  Anatomy,  p.  117  and  122. 

t  "  Interest,  of  Ireland  in  its  Trade  and  Wealth  stated."--London,  1682. 

t  "  In  order  to  promote  tillage,  several  gentlemen  have  of  late,  encoaraffel 
the  distillation  of  whiskey ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  use  of  this 
liquor  by  the  common  people,  may  not  in  time  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  til- 
lage, by  proving  a  slowpoifon  to  tne  drinkers  of  it."^-Ancient  and  preterU 
$tate  of  Waierford,  by  Char '«  Smvtky  M.J).y  1746.  p.  282. 

$  An  Inquiry  into  the  Infli  ^ce  ot  Spirituous  Liquors.   Publin,  1830.  p.86w 
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The  rapidly  increased  consumption  of  ardent  spirit  in 
England  and  Scotland,  in  conjunction  with  its  direful  ef- 
fects on  individual  and  national  welfare,  has  been  else- 
where referred  to.  An  eminent  physician  has  well  ob- 
served, that  the  art  of  extracting  alcoholic  liquors  by 
distillation,  must  be  regarded,  as  the  greatest  crime  ever 
inflicted  on  human  nature.*! 

The  preceding  observations  include  a  description  of  a 
large  proportion  of  intoxicating  drinks,  known  and  used 
by  the  natives  of  those  countries  who  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  civilization  and  refinement.  Many  others 
might  be  included  as  principally  used  by  barbarous  nations. 
These,  however,  are  too  numerous  to  allow  of  extended 
notice. 

Most  of  them  are  prepared  by  fermenting  different  sub- 
stances peculiar  to  the  climate  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. Not  a  few,  however,  have  been  introduced  by 
intercourse  with  European  and  other  civilized  nations. 
The  Egyptians,  even  of  the  present  day,  prepare  a  fer- 
mented drink  from  barley,  maize,  and  rice.  The  Nubians 
use  an  intoxicating  liquor  called  bouza,  in  which  they  freely 
indulge,  and  which  is  extracted  from  dkourroj  or  barley.^ 
The  Abyssinians  inebriate  themselves  with  beer  and  mead. 
Honey,  from  which  the  latter  is  prepared,  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  Africa.  The  Caflres  and  neighbouring  peo- 
ple prepare  an  intoxicating  compound  by  the  fermentation 
of  millet,  a  species  of  corn.  In  the  language  of  that  coun- 
try, it  is  denominated  pombie.  The  Gongoese  and  natives 
of  Ashantee,  with  various  other  nations  in  the  warm  cli- 
mates of  the  torrid  zone,  ferment  the  juice  of  the  palm- 
tree,  and  thus  obtain  a  highly  intoxicating  beverage.§  In 
the  island  of  Formosa,  rice  is  made  use  of  for  the  same 
purpose.ll  The  natives  of  Kamschatka  have  a  curious 
method  of  preparing  a  liquor,  by  means  of  a  species  of 
grass  which  they  call  slatkaiatrava.    This  grass,  after  it 

*  Paris  Pharmacologia. 

f  Intemperance,  by  means  of  distilled  liquors,  began  to  prevail  in  France 
as  a  national  yice,  aboat  tlie  year  1678,  although  Louis  xll.  granted  to  a 
coii4>any  of  merchants  permission  to  distil  brandy  as  early  as  1514.  About 
the  period  first  mentioned,  the  prodacts  of  distillation  b^fan  to  be  kept  by 
taverns  and  shopkeepers,  and  drunkenness  henceforth  became  much  more 
prevalent  in  that  kingdom  than  it  had  ever  been  before. — Ak.  £d. 

t  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Nubia,  4to.  1 81 9,  p.  143-4. 

$  Voyage  to  Congo,  part.  i.  p.  564.  Apud  Churchill.    Bowdich's  Ashantee, 

I  Vide  Candidus's  Account  of  the  Island  of  Formosa.  Apud  ChurchiUi  vol 
i.  p.  405. 
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has  undergone  some  prelimmary  process,  is  steeped  in  hot 
water  until  fermentation  takes  place,  when  a  liquor  is  after- 
ward distOled  from  it,  called  raka.  It  is  most  pernicious 
in  its  effects  on  health,  and  produces  sudden  nervous  dis« 
orders.*  The  natives  of  Otaheite  and  the  Sandwich  Islands 
obtain  a  strong  spirit  from  the  root  of  the  ht.  It  first,  of 
course,  undergoes  the  several  processes  of  fermentation 
and  distillation. 

In  the  Chinese  empire,  much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in 
the  production  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  natives  of  the 
province  Quang-Tongj  in  particular,  distil  a  liquor  from  the 
flowers  of  a  variety  of  the  lemon  tree,  which  are  said  to 
possess  a  strong  saccharine  property.!  The  inhabitants  of 
the  celestial  empire,  however,  carry  their  inventive  powers 
to  a  still  greater  extent.  Sheep's  flesh  is  subjected  to  fer- 
mentation. The  liquor  is  then  submitted  to  the  still.  The 
spirit  thus  extracted  is  said  to  be  very  strong.]:  Lamb 
wine,  or  as  the  natives  called  it,  yan-yang-iskeWy  has  long 
been  a  favourite  beveraee  among  the  Tartars. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tartary  possess  a  variety  of  means 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  procure  inebriating  liquors. 
Their  principal  beverage  is  prepared  by  fermentjng  mare's 
milk,  and  is  called  koumiss.  This  process  was  known  in 
that  country  previous  to  any  intercourse  with  Europeans. 
A  similar  practice  is  known  to  have  existed  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Iceland  and  the  Afghani stans,  who  manu- 
facture a  powerful  drink  from  the  fermented  milk  of 
8heep.§ 

The  surprise  created  by  these  facts  will  be  not  a  little 
increased  when  it  is  known  that  the  Swedes^  whose  pro- 
pensity for  stomg  drink  is  well  known,  flavour  their  bran- 
dy by  distilling  over  with  it  a  large  species  of  the  black 
ant.  These  insects  contain  a  resin,  an  oil,  and  an  acid, 
which  are  highly  valued  for  the  flavour  and  potency  which 
they  impart  to  their  brandy.  They  are  found  in  abundance 
at  the  bottom  of  flr-trees,  in  small  round  hills,  and  are  ta- 
ken in  that  state  for  use.|| 

In  addition  to  these  methods  of  producing  inebriating 
liquors,  there  are  others  which  do  not  require  special 
notice.     They  differ  little,  however,  both  in  their  cora- 

*  Cook.  Tol.  IT.  and  Lessup's  Trayeis,  8to. 

t  Du  Halde,  vol  i.  p.  109. 

I  Grosier,  toI.  ii.  p.  319.    Du  Halde.  vol.  i.  p.  303. 

I  Elphilstone's  Account  of  Caubal,  &c.  4to.  p.  236. 

l  CoBsett's  Remarks  in  a  Tour  through  SwedeUi  &g. 
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position,  and  mode   of  preparation,  from  those  already 
mentioned. 

[The  history  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  the  United  States 
has  been  left  unnoticed  by  our  author :  we  have  endeavour- 
ed, in  the  appendix  to  supply  the  deficiency,  with  a  brief 
sketch,  going  back  to. the  earliest  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try. See  Appendix  A. — ^Ah.  Ed.] 
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CHAPTER  X. 

NATUEB  AND  COMBINATIONS   OF  ALCOHOL. 


Under  the  names  of  rum^  brandy,  gin,  whiskey,  nsouehaugh;  wine,  cider, 
beer,  and  porter  Meohol,  is  become  the  bane  ot  the  Christian  world. — Dar- 
win't  Zoonomia, 

Throughout  the  wide-spread  kingdom  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  not 
a  particle  of  alcohol,  in  any  form  or  combination  whatever,  has  been  found, 
as  the  effect  of  a  single  living  process ;  bat  it  arises  out  of  the  decay,  the 
dissolution,  and  the  wreck  of  organized  matter. — Dr.  Mtuiey^i  Temp.  Friz* 
Euay. 


Alcohol,  received  its  name  from  an  Arabian  physician^ 
by  wbom  it  was  first  discovered.  The  phrase  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Arabic  words  ^/  the,  and  Kakolj  a  fine 
impalpable  powder.  With  this  substance,  the  ladies  of 
Barbary  were  accustomed  to  tinge  the  hair  and  edges  of 
their  eyelids.  Dr.  Shaw  remarks,  that  none  of  the  women 
of  Barbary  think  themselves  completely  dressed,  until  they 
have  tin^d  their  hair  as  well  as  the  edges  of  their  eyelids, 
with  al'ka-hol^  the  powder  of  lead  ore.*  In  course  of  time, 
however,  this  word  appears  to  have  been  used  to  express 
the  separation  of  any  subtle  or  powerful  substance,  from 
the  grosser  materials  with  which  it  was  connected.  Hence, 
perhaps,  its  application  to  the  refined  and  potent  stimulus 
extracted  from  fermented  liquors. 

The  name  of  alcohol  in  the  present  day,  is  exclusively 
applied  to  the  spirit  or  intoxicating  liquor,  contained  in  all 
fermented  drinks.  Alcohol  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
the  generical  product  of  distillation.  It  is  now  acknow- 
ledged, that  distillation  separates  it  only  from  fermented 
liquors  where  it  had  been  previously  formed. 

Alcohol  in  its  pure  state,  is  light  and  colourless,  and 
of  the  specific  gravity,  0'796  at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It 
has  a  powerful  odour  when  submitted  to  the  smtell,  and  is 
highly  pungent  and  irritating  to  the  taste.  Alcohol  is  ex- 
ceedingly inflammable,  and  instantaneously  burns  when  in 

•  Trerelt  through  Barbary,  p.  294. 
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contact  with  ignited  matter.  The  flame  has  a  peculiar 
hluish  appearance  in  the  dark ;  the  intenseness  of  which 
depends  on  the  purity  of  the  spirit  which  is  ignited.  On 
dead  animal  matter,  this  powerful  fluid  acts  as  an  astrin- 
gent and  antisepHc^  lessening  the  bulk  of  the  substance  to 
which  it  is  applied,  and  preserving  it  from  speedy  decern- 
position. 

Alcohol  is  composed  of  three  gases,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen.  The  following  are  the  proportions  of  one 
hundred  parts  of  pure  alcohol,  according  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  Saussure,  the  eminent  French  chemist. 

Carbon,  -  -  -  -  51-98  or  52-17 
Hydrogen,  -  -  -  1370  — 13-04 
Oxygen,  -  -        -     34-42— 34-79 

100  100* 

The  alcohol  used  in  medicinal  preparations,  by  direction 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  is  of  specific  gravity,  -815 
and  contains  93  parts  of  pure  or  anfiydrous  alcohol,  and  7 
parts  of  water.  The  rectified  spirit  of  the  chemist,  sp.  gr. 
*835,  contains  15  per  cent,  of  water. 

COMBINATIONS   OF   ALCOHOL. 

The  nature  and  results  of  fermentation,  form  an  inter- 
esting and  important  subject  for  philosophical  investiga- 
^tion. 

1.  The  nature  of  fervientation, — ^Fermentation  is  now 
known  to  be  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  partial  decom- 
position of  vegetable  matter.  The  several  stages  of  fer- 
mentation through  which  decomposition  passes  previous 
to  its  completion,  are  denominated  the  mnous^  the  aceiousy 
and  the  putrefactive.  Each  of  which,  is  subject  to  certain 
laws,  which  would  go  on  to  completion,  were  it  not  for  the 
obstructing  hand  of  man.  Alcohol  is  the  product  of  the 
first  stage  of  decomposition,  which  is  from  thence  termed 
the  vinous.  Vinous  compounds,  when  subjected  to  a 
certain  temperature,  or  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
unmixed  with  artificial  and  counteracting  compounds, 
gradually  run  into  the  acetous  or  second  sta^  of  decay, 
a  condition  which  is  silbsequently  followed  oy  putrefac* 
tion. 

In  course  of  time,  man,  by  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuityi 

♦  AnnaLde  Chimie. 
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found  that  he  could  arrest  the  progress  of  vegetable  de- 
composition,  at  those  periods  which  most  suited  his  pur- 
poses. By  this  means  he  had  placed  at  his  disposal, 
vinegar,  which  is  applied  to  many  useful  purposes,  and 
fermented  liquors,  by  which  he  might  indulge  and  gratify 
unnatural  and  injurious  passions. 

The  present  inquiry,  however,  only  relates  to  the  vinous 
or  first  stage  of  decomposition,  which,  like  every  other 
operation  of  nature,  is  subject  to  necessary  and  invariable 
laws. 

2.  Conditions  necessary  to  fermentation. — The  presence  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water. — ^To  produce  fermentation, 
the  materials  must  be  in  a  liquid  state.  A  mixture  of  su- 
gar and  water  will  not  properly  ferment  in  a  state  of  syrup, 
but  when  reduced  to  a  liquid  condition,  it  becomes  sus- 
ceptible of  fermentation.  It  has  already  been  seen,  that 
the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  this  fact,  and  that  by 
inspissating*,  or  boiling  down  the  juice  of  fruits,  they  pre- 
vented it  from  running  into  a  state  of  fermentation.* 

[It  appears  from  Pliny,  that  the  juice  which  flowed  from 
the  gentle  pressure  of  the  grapes  upon  each  other,  when 
heaped  in  the  baskets  or  troughs  before  being  trodden, 
was  placed  in  vessels  carefully  secured,  and  set  aside  till 
the  ensuing  summer,  when  it  was  exposed  still  unferment- 
ed,  for  forty  days  to  a  strong  sun.  This  juice  was  very 
saccharine.  When  the  saccharine  matter  was  small,  thus 
rendering  its  preservation  doubtful,  the  must  was  placed 
in  an  amphora^  coated  and  secured  by  being  well  pitched 
and  corked,  and  then  sunk  in  a  pond,  where  it  lay  till  win- 
ter, when  it  was  taken  up  and  found  to  have  lost  all  ten- 
dency to  fermentation,  and  might  be  preserved  a  year  or 
more.  Sometimes  it  was  sunk  in  the  sea,  when  it  was 
thought  to  acquire  very  speedily  the  flavor  of  a^e.  This 
was  something  between  a  syrup  and  a  wine.  Other  modes 
of  preventing  fermentation  were  adopted  by  the  ancients, 
which  we  shall  point  out  hereafter. — ^Am.  Ed.] 

A  proper  temperature. — The  regulation  of  the  tempera- 
ture forms  an  important  item  in  the  preparation  of  intoxi- 

•"  Must,  or  the  juice  of  the  grape,  ferments  spontaneously ;  but  Gay 
Lossac  has  observed^  that  these  juices  cannot  beein  to  ferment  unless  they 
are  exposed  to  the  air.  By  heating  must  to  212  degrees,  and  then  corkin? 
it  caierolly^  the  juice  may  be  preserved  without  change :  but  if  it  be  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  few  seconds  only,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  ana  fermentation  takes 
place.  From  this  it  would  iwpear,  that  the  must  contains  a  principle  which  is 
cooTertibie  into  yest.or  at  least  acouires  the  characteristic  property  of  that 
substance,  Uyabsorbmg  oxygen."— TtirnCT-'*  Elementi  of  ChemUtry,  p.  119. 
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eating  liqaors.  In  hot  countries,  the  atmospheric  heat  is 
in  general  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  process  of  fennenta* 
tion.  Vinous  fermentation  will  not  tiJce  place  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  thirty-two  degrees.  The  fermentation  is  languid 
at  fifty  degrees,  hut  rapid  at  sixty  degrees.  The  latter 
temperature,  therefore,  is  required  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary fermentation  for  the  production  of  alcohol.  Great 
care  is  required  to  prevent  the  acetous  fermentation  which 
commences  at  seventy  degrees. 

Theprtsenct  of  afermtnt  in  addition  to  fermentahle  mat' 
ter, — The  grape  contains  all  the  requisites  for  fermenta- 
tion, namely,  ^^  water,  ferment"*  and  fermentable  water. 
Fermentation,  however,  cannot  take  place  until  the  fruit  is 
dispossessed  of  its  vitality.  The  whole  of  its  substance  in- 
deed must  be  blended.  This  circumstance  is  accounted  for 
bv  the  fact,  that  the  ferment  and  fermentable  matter  are 
placed  in  different  divisions  of  fruit.  The  wine-press,  how- 
ever, amalgamates  the  whole.  Yest  is  employed  as  a  fer* 
ment  in  the  preparation  of  malt  liquors.  Vegetables,  which 
contain  a  large  amount  of  saccharine  matters,  are  most 
capable  of  fermentation.  In  the  grape,  and  in  similar  fruits, 
the  elements  are  already  formed.  In  malt  liquors,  how« 
ever,  saccharine  matter  is  developed  from  the  gprain  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  by  the  process  of  malting.f 

3.  Changes  effecUd  byfermentaiion, — These  changes  prin« 
cipally  depena  on  a  separation  of  the  gaseous  elements  of 
the  saccharine  matter,  and  the  recomposition  of  a  portion 
of  these  elements  in  the  form  of  a  new  compound.  Every 
forty-five  parts  of  sugar,  will  give  one  equivalent  of  alco* 
hoi  and  one  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  following  table  will  explain  the.  changes  which  take 
place  during  vinous  fermentation: — 

*  This  *<  ferment"  has  been  found  to  be  analagous  to  the  gluien  of  plants, 
and  if  gluten  is  substituted  for  it,  fermentation  succeeds  equally  well.  Tha 
saccharine  partof  mtMf  resides  in  the  ceW*  of  the  grapes  j  but  the  fermtnting 
is  lodged  on  the  membranes  that  separate  the  cells.  Hence,  in  the  grape 
they  are  not  in  contact,  and  fermentation  cannot  take  place. — Am.  £d. 

t  In  addition  to  the  conditions  mentioned  by  our  author,  we  may  add,  that 
all  juices  of  fruits  which  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation,  contain  an  acid*' 
Thus  the  apple  contains  nuUic  acid  ;  the  lemon,  citric  acid. ;  the  grase,  tar" 
taric  and  nuUic  acids.  It  has  been  lately  ascertained  that  must  will  not 
ferment  if  the  tartaric  acid  be  wholly  separated  from  it.  The  strength  of 
wine  may  be  materially  increased  by  adding  tartar  and  sugar  to  the  most. 
The  more  su^r  there  is  in  grapes  the  less  tartar  they  contain  j  hence,  if  to 
Tcry  saccharme  must,  tartar  and  gluten  be  added,  a  much  larger  amount  erf 
alcohol  is  developed.  Sweet  wines  grow  gradually  stronger  bv  the  slow  fer 
mentation  going  on,  by  which  the  sugar  is  decomposed.— Am.  Ed. 
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Hydrogen. 

Carbon. 

Sngar,     - 

.     3 

3 

3 

Alcohol, 

-     1 

3 

2 

Carbonic  acid, 

-     1 

0 

1 
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Oiygen. 

1 
2 

The  Tehole  of  the  hydrogen,  two  parts  of  carbon,  and  one 
of  oxygen,  unite  and  form  alcohol.  One  part  of  carbon 
and  two  of  oxygen,  combine  and  form  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  evolved  in  a  gaseous  form. 

In  order  to  obtain  alcohol  in  an  absolute  condition,  it  is 
necessary  to  subject  it  to  some  mechanical  agency — as 
distillation.  By  this  process  it  is  separated  from  foreign 
matters  of  various  kinds,  such  as  water,  colouring  matter, 
and  vegetable  extractive. 

Combinations  of  wine. — ^Wincs  vary  much  in  their 
strength^  taste,  and  colour.  These  conditions  depend  on 
climate,  soil,  and  other  circumstances  of  like  nature. 
Winemaking  depends  greatly  on  artificial  aid,  and  is  not 
altogether  the  natural  process  which  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be.  Wine  prepared  in  a  natural  manner,  without 
the  adventitious  aid  of  the  winemaker's  experience  would 
not  be  relished  by  modem  society.  Imperfect  fermenta- 
tion indeed  would  be  the  result.  Some  wines  would  con- 
tain too  small  a  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  others  too 
much  of  the  tartar  or  acid  principle.  In  some  grapes  more- 
over, there  is  a  deficiency  of  su^ar.  This  is  frequently 
remedied  by  boiling  the  juice,  and  evaporating  the  super- 
fluous water  ;  and  at  other  times,  either  by  the  addition  of 
a  sufiUcient  quantity  of  extraneous  sugar,  or  by  cutting  the 
stem  while  growing  upon  the  tree,  so  as  to  deprive  the 
grapes  of  their  usual  supply  of  watery  particles.  "  Dono- 
van," afiirms,  "  that  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  enrich 
the  juice  of  some  grapes,  by  methods  like  these :  other- 
wise they  will  rapidly  run  into  a  hasty  feeble  fermentation, 
which  would  again  pass  quickly  into  the  acetous  stage." 
"The  result,"  he  further  remarks,  "would  be  a  poor, 
spiritless,  acidulous  wine."*  Thus  also  in  regard  to  the 
temperature,  and  other  conditions  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  manufacture  of  wine.  The  winemaker  is  ever  ontho 
alert  interrupting  the  operations  of  nature,  and  rendering 
such  assistance  as  will  supply  wine  in  aecordance  with  the 
acquired  appetites  of  mankind. 

In  order  to  improve  their  flavour  and  strength^  ail  wines 

*  Domestic  Economy,  vol.  i. 
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baye  to  undergo  a  series  of  artificial  operations.  These 
are  respectively  termed,  racking,  sulphuring,  and  fining. 

The  following  are  the  principal  component  parts  of 
grapes,  viz.,  a  considerable  quantity  of  soluble  saccharint 
maUer^  a  small  quantity  of  mucUagtj  some  iannin^  a  por- 
tion of  the  hUartrcUt  of  potass  ;  and  /tme,  and  sometimes 
sulphatt  of  limey  in  addition  to  an  azoHzed  vegetable  extrac- 
Hve,  The  theory  of  the  fermentation  of  the  grape  does 
not  difier  from  that  already  given  in  a  previous  table.* 

Combinations  op  malt  uquors. — The  early  and  very 
general  use  of  com  in  the  preparation  of  malt  liquors,  led 
to  the  adoption  of  various  methods  by  which  this  art  mi^ht 
be  brought  to  a  state  of  comparative  perfection.  The 
object  was,  as  much  as  possible,  to  "  imitate  nature,"  or, 
by  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  ingredients  used  in 
the  process,  to  efifect  the  production  of  a  wine  of  corn  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  of  grape.  The  art  of  manufac- 
turing malt  liquors,  it  may  be  observed,  is  altogether  the 
result  of  mechanical  operation. 

Those  vegetables  are  employed  in  this  process  which 
contain  saccharine  matter  in  such  abundance,  as  will  afiTord 
the  elements  for  the  production  of  alcohol.  Barley  has 
long  been  selected  as  the  most  suitable  vegetable  for  this 
purpose.  It  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar  and  starch 
than  most  other  vegetables.  Starch  is  composed  of  al- 
most the  same  elements  as  sugar,  and  is  therefore  easily 
convertible  into  that  substance. 

The  conversion  of  barley  into  malt  is  a  signal  instance 
of  the  direct  interference  and  control  of  man  in  the  pro- 


*  All  winea  contain  1.  an  acid  ;  2.  alcokol ;  3.  extractive  matter  ;  4.  «ota» 
tHe  oil;  5.  colouring  matter. 
The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  these  ingredients  in  8om« 


rectified 
■pirit. 


Rich  oily    }  Gummy      I 
resinous      I  andtartar> 
matter.  ous  matter.  I 


Water. 


I  ox.  dr.  gr.  I  OK.  dr.  gr.  |  os.  dr.  gr. 
A  quart  of  Burgondy 
Champaigne    - 
Hermitage 
Madeira 
Old  Rhenish 
Sherry  • 

Tokay 
White 

The  peculiar  smell  of  wine  is  owing  to  the  volatile  oil.    , 
of  the  aboTe  table,  will  show  why  it  is  that  wines  are  more  injurii 
health  than  the  tame  quantity  of  pure  alcohol.— Av.  Ed. 
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duction  of  intoxicating  drinks.  This  is  effected  by  a  pro* 
cess  similar  to  the  germination  of  plants ;  and  has  for  its 
object,  not  the  production  of  more  nutritious  food,  but 
the  change  of  solid  nutritious  matter  into  such  a  form  ns 
will  best  afford  the  development  of  alcoholic  stimulus. 
The  remarkable  difference  which  exists  between  barley 
and  malt  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  casual  ob* 
server.  The  one  is  a  heavy,  hard,  and  homy  substance, 
the  structure  of  the  other  is  much  more  light,  soft  and 
floury.  The  difference  in  colour  and  taste  also  between 
the  two  is  not  less  remarkable.  Barley  is  rather  trans- 
parent ;  malt  opaque ;  the  latter  also  is  much  sweeter 
than  when  in  the  state  of  barley.  Barley  undergoes 
divers  operations,  previous  to  its  conversion  into  malt. 
These  processes  are  named  steeping^  couching^  floorings 
and  kiln-drying* 

The  following  table  of  Prout  will  amply  illustrate  the 
changes  which  barley  undergoes  when  converted  into 
malt : — 

in  barley  and  1  in  malt. " 

-  15 

-  15 
.       1 

-  56 

-  12 
In  the  state  of  barley,  the  hordein  and  starch  form  the 

largest  proportions.  The  sugar  and  gum  are  but  small  in 
quantity.  In  the  malt  a  large  part  of  the  hordein  disap* 
pears,  and  is  afterward  found  to  be  converted  into  starch 
and  sugar.  The  object  of  the  brewer  is  by  this  means 
successfully  effected,  as  the  elements  for  the  formation  of 
a  sufficient  portion  of  alcohol  are  found  to  exist  in  the 
newly  acquired  saccharine  matter. 

This  artificial  and  tortuous  process  is  attended  with  a 
loss  of  solid  substance,  and  of  course  a  proportionate  de- 
struction of  nutritious  matter.  By  the  process  of  malting, 
barley  increases  two  or  three  per  cent,  in  bulk.     On  the 

*  The  process  of  gteeping,  or  immersing,  or  soaking  in  cold  water,  con- 
timies  for  forty-eij^ht  hours ;  which  prepares  it  for  couching,  or  placing  it  in 
heaps ;  in  which  it  heats,  and  the  process  of  germination  commences  ;  that 
is,  sprouts  of  the  future  root  and  stalk  protrude  from  the  ends  of  the  grain. 
After  remaining  thirty  hours  in  this  state,  it  is  floored  ;  that  is,  spread- out 
in  thinner  beds,  where  the  p 
and  this  is  completed  in  ao 

kiln  for  the  purpose  of  being  ^  ^  ^ 

or  sprit,  are  now  rubbed  ofi7  lu&d  the  malt  is  ready  for  bruismg  or  grindingi 
and  18  tnuB  prepared  for  brewing. 
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average,  it  loses  about  one  fifth  of  its  weight,  or  twenty 
per  cent.  Of  these,  twelve  are  to  be  ascribed  to  kiln-dry • 
ing,  and  consist  of  water,  which  of  course  the  barley  would 
have  lost,  had  it  been  exposed  to  the  same  temperature. 
Thus  the  real  loss  does  not  exceed  eight  per  cent.* 

Among  the  multifarious  operations  of  brewing  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  grinding,  mashing,  hopping,  boilings 
cooling,  cleansing,  fining,  attenuation,  Src»;  each  of  which 
require  great  caution  on  the  part  of  the  brewer,  or  an 
imperfect  liquor  is  the  inevitable  result.  The  process  of 
brewing,  however,  in  its  simplified  sense,  consists  merely 
of  a  decoction,  or  infusion  of  malt  and  hops  reduced  to  a 
state  of  fermentation  by  the  addition  of  yest  or  ferment- 
ing matter.  x 

Sugar  forms  the  basis  of  malt  as  well  as  of  the  juice 
of  the  gprape.  It  follows  that  the  nature  of  the  fermenta- 
tion of  malt  liquors  is  similar  to  that  of  wine.  The  propor- 
tions of  saccharine  matter  are  disarranged  and  re-united 
in  the  form  of  alcohol.  The  latter  is  formed  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  former  which  undergoes 
fermentation.  Hence,  the  amount  of  alcoholic  formation 
depends  upon  the  proportion  of  malt  used,  and  the  greater 
or  less  perfection  of  the  brewing  operation. 

By  the  operation  of  brewing,  the  barley,  or  more  prop- 
erly the  malt,  again  sustains  a  serious  loss  of  its  solid 
substance.  The  infusion  of  malt  in  hot  water  extracts  the 
saccharine  matter,  but  leaves  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  starch  in  the  grains ;  indeed  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  the  brewer  is  to  make  the  water  of  such  a  tem- 
perature that  it  will  not  dissolve  the  starch,  and  thereby 
thicken  the  liquor.  The  gluten  has  already  been  seen  to 
have  nearly  disappeared  in  the  conversion  of  barley  into 
malt  and  even  if  it  had  remained,  it  could  not  exist  in  the 
liquor,  because  it  is  not  capable  of  being  dissolved  in  the 
water.  The  sugar  is  principally  converted  into  alcohol, 
and  the  only  proportion  of  solid  substance  left  is  the  gum, 
which,  in  fact,  presents  very  feeble  claims  on  the  score  of 
nutrition.  Hence,  when  the  liquor  is  properly  prepared 
for  consumption,  a  very  diminished  proportion  of  the 
nutritious  qualities  of  the  malt  is  found  to  remain.  Pre- 
vious to  fermentation,  one  quart  of  strong  ale  indeed  has 
been  calculated  to  yield  about  three  ounces  of  solid  mat- 

*  SyBtem  of  Chemisti  r  by  Professor  T.  Thompson^  5Ui  Edition,  rol.  ir^ 
p.  374. 
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ter.  In  the  condition  of  sweet  woriy  it  yields  not  less  than 
six  ounces. 

The  specific  gravity  of  beer  necessarily  depends  on  the 
original  soundness  of  the  barley,  and  the  extent  of  fer- 
mentation. The  average  specific  gravity  of  beer  and  wort 
is  1-0676,  that  is  beer  1-012,  and  wort  1-040.  ^Professor 
Thompson  distilled  a  sample  of  London-brewed  ale,  and 
found  its  specific  gravity  1*0255.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  malt  from  which  it  was  made,  was  1-0676.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  nutritious  portion  of  the  grain  had  been 
lost  by  fermentation.  The  ale  on  which  this  experiment 
had  been  made,  yielded  9  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  or  19  per 
cent,  of  proof  spirit.  Every  pound  weight  of  solid  mat- 
ter so  decomposed,  is  found  to  yield  half  a  pound  of  alco- 
hol of  the  specific  gravity  0*825. 

The  following  simple  experiment  leads  us  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Evaporate  a  portion  of  ale  over  a  sand-bath. 
The  fluid  part  consists  merely  of  water  and  alcohol,  and  of 
course  evaporates.  The  weight  or  proportion  of  the  solid 
matter  may  then  be  easily  ascertained.  Dr.  Charles  A, 
Lee,  of  New  York,  and  Professor  Gale,  of  New  York 
University,  repeatedly  made  this  experiment.  The  aver- 
«^e  quantity  of  extractive  matter  contained  in  a  pint,  or 
sixteen  ounces  of  North  River  ale,  was  816  grains,  or 
about  one  eleventh  of  the  whole  weight.  This  gave  near- 
ly nine  ounces  of  solid  matter  to  the  gallon. 

The  whole  of  the  loss  of  solid  matter  sustained  by  the 
process  of  malting  and  brewing  is  thus  estimated: — 

100  pounds  of  good  barley  taken  in  iis  ordu  }  ^^  y, 
nary  state  of  moisture.    ...     J 

1.  Loss  of  matter  by  the  process  of  malt- 

ing, &;c.,  8  per  cent.      ...         8 

2.  Loss  sustained  by  the  process  of  brew- 

ing         67 

Total  loss  of  nutritious  soluble  mat- 
ter on  both  processes       •        .      75  per  cent. 

Combinations  of  Distilled  Liquors. — The  combinations 
of  distilled  liquors  depend  altogether  on  the  nature  of  the 
materials  which  have  undergone  fermentation.  The  pro- 
cess of  distillation  removes  much  of  the  vegetable  matter 
which  exists  in  fermented  liquors  ;  indeed  little  afterward 
remains  in  connexion  with  the  spirit,  but  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  water  and  cenain  essential  oils,  which  in  a 
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great  degree  impart  the  peculiar  flavour  by  wfaicli  they  are 
m  general  characterized. 

Brandy  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of  wine,  or  its  lees^ 
and  the  husks  of  the  grapes  from  the  wiae-presses.  It  is 
composed  of  various  proportions  of  alcohol  and  water,  and 
obtains  its  flavour  from  a  volatile  oil  contained  in  the  skin 
of  the  grape,  which  is  partially  distilled  over.  The  colour 
and  peculiar  taste  of  brandy  are  produced  by  means  of 
caromel  and  burnt  sugar,  which  are  mixed  with  it  for  that 
purpose. 

Gin  or  Geneva  is  distilled  from  the  fermented  liquor  of 
malted  barley  and  coarse  rve,  with  the  subsequent  addition 
of  juniper  berries.  From  the  latter  addition  it  has  received 
one  of  its  names ;  the  French  word  for  juniper  being  ge* 
neievre  ;  and  hence  our  common  word  geneva.  This  liquor 
is  considered  to  be  of  the  finest  quality  when  manufactured 
in  Holland,  and  for  this  reason,  superior  gin  is  commonly 
called  Hollands,  The  English  gin  diflers  from  that  of  the 
former  country  in  being  rectified  with  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  discovery  of  this  spirit  is  attributed  to  Sylvius,  a  pro- 
fessor of  Leyden,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  was  at  first  sold  as  a  diuretic  in  the 
apothecaries'  shops ;  but  as  the  common  people  drank  it 
with  avidity,  it  soon  became  an  article  of  trade.*  Gin, 
when  properly  prepared,  consists  of  alcohol,  water,  and  the 
essential  oil  of  juniper. 

Whiskey  is  the  product  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  When 
genuine,  it  contains  little  else  than  alcohol  and  water, 
flavoured  according  to  the  peculiar  method  in  which  it  is 
prepared.  Immense  quantities  of  contraband  whiskey  are 
manufactured  in  Ireland.  The  malt  from  which  it  is  prin- 
cipally distilled  is  kiln-dried  with  peat  or  turf,  the  smoke 
of  which  imparts  a  peculiar  flavour  to  the  spirit. 

Rum^  another  popular  beverage  of  the  present  day,  is 
generally  prepared  by  fermentinff  uncrystallized  sugar  or 
molasses,  commonly  called  treacle.  This  liquor  is  princi- 
pally manufactured  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Demerara, 
where  sugar  is  grown  in  great  abundance.  The  peculiar 
flavour  of  rum  is  derived  from  the  essential  oil  contained 
in  the  raw  juice  of  the  sugar,  and  in  particular  in  the  cane, 
fragments  of  which  are  introduced  into,  and  fermented 
with,  the  other  materials.  "  This  oil,"  remarks  Professor 
Thompson,  "is  extremely  stimulant,  and  acts  upon  the 

•  Thompson's  Materia  Medica  et  Then4>eutic8. 
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cutaneous  vessels,  causing  diaphoresis.  Age  modifies  this 
action,  but  most  of  the  rum  used  in  this  country  is  newly 
imported."* 

The  comparative  strength  of  Intoxicating  liquors. 

The  analysis  of  wines  has  of  late  years  occupied  con- 
siderable attention.  The  following,  according  to  rrofessor 
Brande,  is  the  average  of  spirit  contained  in  some  of  our 
most  popular  vinous  compounds. 

Alcohol.  Proof  tpiiit. 

Port  wine  contains  .  23  per  cent.  .  .  46  per  cent. 
Madeira  ...  .22     ditto       ...     44  ditto 

Sherry  .     19     ditto       ...     38  ditto 

Champaigne      •     .     .     12^^  ditto       .     .     .25  ditto 

Professor  Beck  of  America  found  the  average  of  port 
and  sherry  to  be  as  follows : — 

Proportioft  of  alcohol. 
Madeira,  14  difierent  kinds     21'75  per  cent,  by  measure. 
Port      .     3  ditto      .     .     .     22*60         ditto        ditto 

From  these  tables  it  appears  that  the  three  wines  most 
in  general  use  contain  nearly  one  half  their  quantity  of 
proof  spirit.  *'I  has  been  demonstrated,"  remarks  Dr. 
Paris,  "  that  port,  madeira,  and  sherry,  contain  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-fifth  of  their  bulk  of  alcohol,  so  that  a  per- 
son who  takes  a  bottle  of  either  of  them  will  thus  take 
nearly  half  a  pint  of  alcohol,  or  almost  a  pint  of  pure 
brandy." 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  found  in  malt  liquors  is  con- 
siderably less  than  what  is  contained  in  wines,  but  in  the 
practice  of  drinking,  this  difi!erence  avails  little,  inasmuch 
as  some  classes  in  particular,  indulge  more  frequently  in 
wines  and  malt  liquors.  These  liquors,  moreover,  are,  in 
general,  drank  in  larger  quantities.  The  following  is  the 
average  of  Mr.  Brande' s  calculation : — 

Alcohol.  Proof  spirit. 

Cider  contains      .     .    7    per  cent.     .    •  14    per  cent. 

Ale 6i  ditto  ....  13    ditto 

Porter 4*  ditto  ....      8i  ditto 

Small  beer  .     .     .     .     IJ  ditto  ...  2^  ditto 

The  calculations  of  Professor  Beck  are  as  follows : — 


•  Thompson's  Materia  Medica  et  Therapeutics. 
U  2 
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Alcoliol. 

Cider ^•GS'  per  cent. 

Albany  ale,  in  barrels  ....       7*38  ditto 

Ditto  ditto  bottles  two  >     ^     ^     ^  10-67  ditto 
years  old  ) 

Stephenson,  in  a  popular  treatise  on  alimentary  food, 
states,  that  some  years  ago,  a  Winchester  quart  of  old 
sound  porter  would  yield  nearly  six  ounces  of  ^^good 
proof  spirits"  by  careful  distillation  ;  but  that  the  beer  of 
the  present  day  wiU  not  yield  four  ounces  of  the  same 
spirit.*  Modem  brewers  have  found  out  a  ready  method 
of  economizing  their  malt,  by  substituting  in  its  place  a 
variety  of  intoxicating  and  pernicious  drugs.  Hence,  the 
use  of  malt  liquors  is  doubly  injurious. 

The  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  ardent  spirits  in 
general  use,  is  more  easily  ascertained ;  although,  as  will 
afterward  be  shown,  they  are  extensively,  and  when  re 
tailed,  almost  universally,  adulterated.  The  following  are 
the  calculations  of  Professors  Brande  and  Beck. 

Professor  Brande. 
Alcohol. 
Brandy  ...  .53*39  per  cent. 

Rum 53-68  ditto 

Gin 51-60  ditto 

Scotch  whiskey         .       .       54-32  ditto 
Irish      ditto        .       .       .       53*90  ditto 

Professor  Beek. 

Alcohol. 

.  Brandy,  common    .       .      .       51-01  per  cent. 

Gin,  genuine  Hollands  .       .      55-44  ditto 

Irish  w^hiskey    ....      73-70  ditto 

Whiskey,  common        .       .      42*95  ditto 

From  these  calculations,  it  appears  that  the  proportion 
of  proof  spirit  in  wines  averages  from  one  fourth  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole;  ales  rather  more  than  one-seventh, 
cider  rather  less  than  one-seventh,  and  porter  about  eleven 
three  fourths.  More  than  half  the  quantity  of  distilled 
liquors  consists  of  alcohol  in  its  pure  state. 

It  is  in  generi^l  u]:ider stood,  that  the  alcohol  contained 
in  fermented  liquors  exists  in  a  peculiar  state  of  corabina- 
tion  ;  and  tkat  the  vegetable  matter  contained  in  wines  ond 
malt  liquors  prevents  to  a  considerable  extent  ike  injuriom 
effects  of  the  alcohol     Dr.  Paris  appears  to  be  of  this  opin- 

*  Medical  and  EconomicaA  Advice,  by  J.  StephenBon.  p.  117. 
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ion.  "  Daily  experience,"  observes  that  physician,  "  con- 
vinces us  that  the  same  quantity  of  alcoho],  applied  to  the 
stomach  under  the  form  of  natural  wine,  and  in  a  state  of 
mixture  with  water,  will  produce  very  different  effects 
upon  the  body,  and  to  an  extent  which  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  i  and  moreover,  that  different  wines,  although 
of  the  same  specific  gravity,  and  consequently  containing 
the  same  absolute  proportion  of  ardent  spirit,  will  be  found 
to  vary  very  considerably  in  their  intoxicating  powers." 
In  explanation  of  this  assumed  phenomena,  Dr.  Paris  sup- 
poses the  alcohol  to  be  "  so  combined  with  the  extractive 
matter  of  the  wine,  that  it  is  probably  incapable  of  exert- 
ing its  full  specific  effects  upon  the  stomach,  before  it  be- 
comes altered  in  its  properties,  or  in  other  wordn,  digested ;^^ 
and  he  remarks,  "  this  view  of  the  subject  may  be  fairly 
urged  in  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  intoxicating 
effects  of  the  same  wine  are  so  liable  to  vary  in  degree, 
in  the  same  individual,  from  the  peculiar  state  of  his  diges- 
tive organs  at  the  time  of  his  potations."  Dr.  Paris  is  not 
singular  in  this  opinion.  Wines,  however,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, are  in  general  sipped  in  small,  but  frequently 
repeated  quantities ;  the  system  is  thus  gradually  elevated 
to  the  required  pitch  of  excitement :  hence,  the  grosser 
effects  of  fermented  liquors  are  less  easily  perceiveof.  The 
remarks  of  Professor  Beck  on  this  subject  are  interesting 
and  important.  "  A  half-pint  glass  of  brandy  and  water, 
of  common  strength,  contains  an  amount  of  alcohol,  but 
little  less  than  the  same  measure  of  ordinary  Madeira,  and, 
if  these  portions  of  wine  and  of  brandy  and  water  should 
be  drunk  in  the  same  manner,  the  effects  on  the  animal 
economy  would  not  be  so  different  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed.  Wine  is  usually  taken  in  small  quantities,  and  at 
mtervals — circumstances  which  must  have  a  great  effect 
in  modifying  its  action  on  the  system,  and  to  these  may 
also  be  added  the  fact,  that  its  habitual  use  impairs  the 
susceptibility  of  the  system  to  its  intoxicating  power."* 
The  atienuaiion\  of  alcohol  with  water  appears  to  exer- 

•  Researches  on  Wines  and  other  Fermented  Liquors,  by  L.  C.  Beck, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Botany  in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  &c.  &c. 

t  the  inference  of  Dr.  Paris,  that  iDine  w  leas  injurioiu  than  the  aam§ 
proportion  of  ardent  spirit  taken  pure,  is  whoUjr  unsustained  by  proof,  and 
■eenu  to  be  derived  solely  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  les$  intoxicating.  Now, 
it  does  not  follow  that  tbie  injurious  effects  of  two  different  liquors,  is  al- 
ways proportioned  to  the  decree  of  intoxication  produced  by  them.  The 
one  may  mtoiicate  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  the  effects  pass  off  hastily, 
while  the  other  may  produce  but  slig)\t  exhilaration,  if  any,  and  be  followed 
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rise  the  most  powerful  inflnence  in  preventing  that  grosser 
and  more  immediate  power  of  intoxication  which  has  been 
observed  to  attend  more  recently  combined  portions  of 
spirit  and  water.  In  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Brande  affirms  as 
the  result  of  his  experience,  that  when  brandy  and  water 
are  mixed,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  combination  for  some 
time,  the  intoxicating  power  of  the  mixture  would  not  be 
greater  than  that  of  wine  containing  a  similar  portion  of 
brandy  or  alcohol.*  Hence,  the  diminished  power  of  gross 
intoxication  in  wine  depends  principally  on  the  process  of 
attenuation.  Professor  Beck  states,  that  in  his  opinion,  it 
is  *'*'  to  this,  more  than  the  controlling  efiects  of  the  other 
vegetable  matter  that  we  are  to  ascribe  their  less  decided 
intoxicating  powers ;  and  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  the  im- 
perfect union  that  the  ordinary  mixtures  of  brandy  and 
water  owe  their  more  energetic  action  on  the  system."! 

Spirituous  mixtures  are  in  general  taken  before  the  at- 
tenuation in  question  can  be  even  partially  effected ;  and 
for  this  reason,  the  effect  produced  does  not  very  ma- 
terially differ  from  that  of  the  same  proportion  taken 
alone.  The  generally  observed  fact,  that  newly  fermented 
wines  are  more  powerfully  intoxicating  than  old,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  same  cause.  The  alcohbl  of  the  latter, 
by  their  age  becomes  more  intimately  attenuated  with  the 
water. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  use  of  fermented  liquors  is  thus  found  to  be  based  on 

by  a  serious  derangement  of  the  health.  We  have  exposed  this  fallacy  on 
other  occasions,  and  we  have  found  that  ictne  drinkers  themselves,  have 
concurred  in  the  correctness  of  our  conclusions.  They  know  the  evils  at* 
tendant  on  gorging  the  stomach  with  aeid*^  reHiunu,  oily  and  extraetiM 
matter  with  alcohol,  and  when  they  take  stimulus  because  they  think  they 
require  it,  they  are  apt  to  take  brandy  or  whiskey— wine  is  taken  chiefly  out 
of  complaisance  and  fashion's  sake ;  and  if  we  wonder  that  men  should  be 
willinff  to  encounter  the  gout,  and  other  diseases,  for  such  a  reason,  we 
should  remember  that  the  same  arbitrary  rule  compels  the  Chinese  lady  to 
torture  her  feet  with  wooden  shoes,  and  civilized  females  to  endanger  life  by 
compressing  the  vital  org^ans  of  respiration  and  circulation.  What  our 
anthor  calls  attenuatiotiy  is  equivalent  to  chemical  comhination,  and  the 
latter  term  is  on  many  accounts  ^referable.  The  former  is  often  understood 
as  synonymous  with  dilution.  That  it  modifies  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
mixtures  is  well  ascertained,  but  we  believe  the  peculiar  effects  of  wines, 
are  more  dependant  on  the  other  ingredients  combined  with  alcohol,  thai 
on  the  combmation  of  .this  with  water. — Ak.  Ed. 

*  *'  If  the  residuum  afforded  by  the  distillation  of  100  parts  of  port  wine, 
1>e  added  to  twenty-two  parts  or  alcohol,  and  seventy-eight  of  water,  in  a 
state  of  perfect  combination,  the  mixture  it  precisely  analotmu,  in  its  in* 
toxicating  effect,  to  port  wine  of  an  equal  strength.''— Pro/f«Mr  BromU. 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society y  1812. 

t  Researches  on  WineS;  bv  Professor  Beck. 
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erroneous  calculations.  The  difierence  in  question  does 
not  arise  from  the  extractive  matter  with  which  thej'^  are 
combined,  but  from  the  mere  fact  of  more  intimate  atten- 
uation having  taken  place.  The  conclusion  we  arrive  at  is, 
that  the  two  kinds  of  mixtures  under  consideration,  if  taken 
under  equal  circumstances^  would  differ  little  in  their  effects 
on  the  animal  economy. 

The  delusion  regarding  the  nutritious  properties  of  fer- 
mented, and  especially  of  malt  liquors,  is  astonishing, 
when  it  is  considered  how  slight  a  proportion  of  solid  and 
nutritious  matter  they  contain,  in  addition  to  the  alcoholic 
stimulus  which  all  of  them  possess.  Malt  liquor  has  been 
extoUed  by  British  statesmen  as  "  liquid  bread,"  and  as 
a  "highly  nutritious  beverage."  Franklin  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  exposure  of  this  popular  fallacy.  When  a 
journeyman  printer  in  London,  he  informs  us  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  convince  his  fellow- workmen,  thai  the  bodily 
strength  furnished  by  the  beer  could  only  be  in  proportion 
to  the  solid  part  of  the  barley  dissolved  in  the  water  of  which 
the  beer  was  composed ;  and  that  there  was  a  larger  portion 
of  flour  in  a  penny  loaf  and  that  consequently  if  they  ate 
the  loaf  and  drank  a  pint  of  water  with  it^  they  would  de- 
rive  more  strength  from  it  than  from  a  pint  of  beer.  In 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  position,  Dr.  Franklin 
states  as  follows : — "  On  my  entrance  I  worked  at  first  as 
a  pressman,  conceiving  that  I  had  need  of  bodily  exercise, 
to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  in  America.  /  drank 
nothing  bttt  waier.  The  other  workmen,  to  the  number  of 
about  fifty,  were  great  drinkers  of  beer.  I  carried  occa- 
sionally a  large  form  of  letters  in  each  hand,  up  and  down 
stairs,  while  the  rest  employed  both  hands  to  carry  one. 
They  were  surprised  to  see  by  this  and  many  other  ex- 
amples, that  the  American  aquatic,  as  they  used  to  call  me, 
was  stronger  than  those  who  drank  porter." 

Dr.  Cheyne,  in  his  usually  quaint  and  forcible  manner, 
adverts  to  the  innutritions  property  of  the  extract  con- 
tained in  malt  liquors.* 

This  glutinous  composition  cannot  certainly  be  supposed 
to  contain  any  very  large  proportion  of  nutritious  matter. 

*  "  As  to  malt  liquors,  they  are  not  much  in  use,  excepting  small  beer,  with 
any  but  mechanics  and  fox-hunters.  The  French  very  justly  call  them 
barley  soup.  I  am  well  satisfied,  that  a  weak  stomach  can  as  readily  and 
with  less  pain  digest  pork  and  pease-soup  as  Yorkshire  or  Nottingham  ale. 
They  make  excellent  bird-lime,  and  when  simmered  some  time  over  a  gentle 
fire,  make  the  most  sticking,  and  the  best  plaster  for  old  strains  that  can  be 
contriTed.>»— iJMtty  on  HeaUh  and  Long  Life,  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  9th  ed.  p.  60. 
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AU  physiological  writer^  moreover,  are  agreed  that  bulk 
as  well  as  quality  is  necessary  to  healthy  and  perfect 
diffestion. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  ardent  spirits  are  infinitely 
more  injurious  in  their  general  effects  than  malt  and  other 
fermented  liquors.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  com- 
hinations  of  fermented  liquors  frequently  render  them 
more  injurious  than  alcohol  simply  diluted,  and  attenuated 
with  water.  The  ohservations  of  two  medical  gentlemen 
who  have  written  largely  on  the  subject,  are  adduced  in 
support  of  this  perhaps  startling^  view.  Dr.  McNish  ob- 
serves : — ^^  Malt  liquors,  under  which  title  we  include  liU 
kinds  of  porter  and  ales,  produce  the  worst  species  oi' 
drunkenness  ;  as  in  addition  to  the  intoxicating  principle, 
some  noxious  ingredients  are  usually  added,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  them,  and  giving  them  their  bitter." 
Again : — "  The  effects  of  malt  liquors  on  the  body,  if  not 
so  immediately  rapid  as  those  of  ardent  spirits,  are  more 
stupifying,  more  lasting,  and  less  easily  removed.  The 
last  are  particularly  prone  to  produce  levity  and  mirth, 
but  the  first  have  a  stunning  influence  upon  the  brain,  and 
in  a  short  time,  render  dull  and  sluggish  the  gayest  dis- 
position."* Much  the  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Lee,  of  New  York.  "  As  a  general  rule,  I  hesi- 
tate not  to  aver,  as  my  settled  conviction,  that  malt  liquors 
are  mart  deleterious  in  their  effect  on  the  system  than  ardefd 
spirits.  The  latter  are  simply  alcohol  and  water,  perhaps 
alightly  flavoured ;  the  former  are  deleterious  compounds 
of  alcohol,  narcotic  poisons,  and  mineral  substances.  Be- 
sides, as  the  fermentation  which  malt  liquors  undergoes 
is  imperfect,  being  stopped  to  prevent  its  change  into 
vinegar,  in  weak  stomachs  it  will  probably  be  renewed, 
thus  impairing  still  more  the  powers  of  digestion."  A 
similar  view  is  taken  by  the  same  physician  on  the  nature 
and  operation  of  wines  : — "  I  know  that  it  will  be  doubted 
by  many  that  pure  wine  is  as  injurious  as  the  same  amoutd 
of  alcohol  diluted  with  waier^  but  my  own  experience  and 
observation,  and  the  opinion  of  many  reformed  wine- 
drinkers,  supports  me  in  this  belief.  I  could  relate  nu- 
merous cases,  where  wine  of  any  kind  could  not  be  taken, 
in  any  quantity,  but  where  pure  whiskey,  or  brandy  and 
water,  if  nearly  the  same  strength,  could  be  drunk  without 
causing  the  same  unpleasant  effects — and  why  should  it 

*  Anatomy  of  Drunkentiess,  p.  66--^.         ^ 
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not  be  so  1  In  the  one  case,  we  have  simple  alcohol  and 
water  5  in  the  other,  alcohol  and  water,  volatile  oils,  ex- 
tractive and  colouring  matters,  acids,  dec.  If  the  latter  do 
not  prove  more  difficult  of  digestion  than  the  former,  then 
it  requires  less  strength  to  carry  one  hundred  than  it  does 
fifty  pounds* 

"  Most  people  know  how  speedily,  comparatively,  the 
effects  of  gin  or  whiskey  pass  away,  and  they  also  know 
how  permanent  are  those  occasioned  by  a  debauch  on  fer- 
mented liquors ;  and  if  the  wine  drinker  suffers  less  than 
the  whiskey  drinker,  it  is  because  the  amount  of  alcohol 
he  takes  is  less.  Some  flatter  themselves  that  by  particu- 
lar care  in  selecting  their  wines,  they  can  avoid  the  evils 
which  by  this  very  act  they  allow  do  attach  to  the  use  of 
some  wines ;  but  let  not  the  convivial  possessor  of  ample 
cellars,  stored  with  the  choicest  products  of  the  vine  flat- 
ter himself  with  this  belief ;  let  him  not,  indeed,  consider 
himself  more  fortunate  than  the  poor  man,  who  is  confined 
to  whiskey,  gin,  brandy,  or  New  England  rum  ;  for  as  long 
as  the  laws  of  the  system  and  the  properties  of  alcohol 
remain  as  they  are,  so  long  will  he  not  be  exempt  from 
paying  the  full  penalty  of  indulgence  5  a  twinge  of  gout 
will  revenge  itself  on  a  glass  of  champaigne  with  greater 
certainty  than  on  a  glass  of  whiskey."* 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Henderson  on  the  pecu- 
liar qualities  of  wines  are  interesting  and  to  the  point : — 
"  It  is  not  to  the  brandy  alone  that  the  noxious  effects  of 
certain  wines  are  to  be  ascribed.  If  the  original  fermen- 
tation has  been  imperfect,  or  if  they  contain  an  excess  of 
acids,  particularly  the  gallic  or  malic  acids,  their  use  be 
comes  highly  prejudicial,  especially  to  persons  of  weak 
stomachs.  When  such  wines  are  placed  within  the  tem- 
perature of  the  human  body,  a  renewal  of  the  suppressed 
fermentation  will  take  place,  and  what  little  alcohol  they 
have,  will  rather  assist  than  counteract  the  acidifying  pTO- 
cess.  Hence,  the  unwholesomcfness  of  most  of  our  do- 
mestic wines,  which  are  in  general  but  imperfectly  fer- 
mentedj  and  contain  a  large  portion  of  malic  acid  and  free 

*  American  Temperance  Intelligencer. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  Irat  we  have 
seen  no  canse  to  alter  our  opinion,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  still  more  ex. 
tended  observation  has  served  to  confirm  us  in  their  correctness.  Amidst 
the  Tarious  discussions,  to  which  the  temperance  reform  has  given  rise,  no 
one  has  yet  ventured  to  question  the  position  above  advanced,  and  since  this 
is  the  ease,  we  eonceive  it  unnecessary  to  sustain  it,  by  any  additional  facts 
or  reasonings. — ^Au.  £d. 
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saccharine  matter,  and  to  many  of  which,  hrandy  is  added 
to  increase  their  strength.  Perhaps,  too,  the  predominant 
acids  may  undergo  some  transmutation  in  the  stomach, 
which  renders  their  presence  still  more  detrimental" 
And  again,  "  the  gallic  acid  of  port  wines  renders  them 
unfit  for  weak  stomachs.  The  excitement  they  produce 
is  of  a  more  sluggish  nature  than  that  attending  the  use 
of  the  pure  French  wines,  and  does  not  enliven  the  fancy 
in  the  same  degree.     As  a  frequent  heverage  they  are  un- 

2uestionahly  much  more  pernicious."  In  addition  to  these, 
>r.  Henderson  adds  the  following  judicious  observations: 
% — "When  introduced  into  the  stomach,  vinous  liquors 
may  be  considered  as  acting  in  two  ways,  either  by  their 
chemical  affinities,  as  they  become  mixed  with  the  food, 
or  by  their  stimulant  operations  on  the  nervous  and  mus- 
cular systems.  Now  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
in  the  former  point  of  view,  they  will  not  assist  the  diges- 
tion of  proper  nutriment  in  the  healthy  subject^  but  will 
have  a  directly  contrary  effect,  especially  if  they  contain 
much  spirit  or  acid.  If  they  undergo  decomposition,  a 
portion  of  the  saccharine  and  mucilaginous  matter  may, 
perhaps,  enter  into  the  formation  of  chyme,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  alcohol  may  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents ; 
but  this  principle  constitutes  no  part  of  the  blood,  and 
cannot  therefore  remain  in  the  system.  The  neutral  salts 
will,  of  course,  exert  their  specific  actions  on  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  or  they  may  enter  into  partial  combination  with 
the  food.  In  weak  stomachs,  however,  where  the  muscu- 
lar ^ction  is  slow,  even  the  purest  wine  is  apt  to  degene- 
rate a  deleterious  acidity  ;  and  the  stimulant  power  of  the 
alcohol,  which,  in  persons  of  sounder  habits,  is  sufiicient 
to  overcome  its  antiseptic  tendency,  is  thus  completely 
lost.  But  that  in  persons  of  the  strongest  frame,  wine 
does  not  directly  forward  the  process  of  digestion,  is 
proved  by  the  derangement  of  the  alimentary  organs,  which 
always  succeeds  excessive  indulgence  in  its  use.  Great 
drinkers,  it  is  well  known,  are  small  eaters,  and  usually 
terminate  their  career  by  losing  their  appetite  altogether.  ^ 
The  following  objection  has  been  frequently  urged  in 
opposition  to  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
temperance  reformation.  Alcohol,  it  is  observed^  is  tht 
product  of  nature,  and  therefore  a  "  good  creature  of  God^^ 
and  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving.  The  fallacy  of  this 
proposition  admits  of  ready  proaf.  Alcohol  is  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  the  product  of  vegetable  db- 
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COMPOSITION.  Hence,  it  is  not  eliminated  from  any  living 
ornatural  process.  On  the  supposition  that  the  forma- 
tion of  alcohol  is  the  resalt  of  natural  laws,  it  may  perti- 
nently be  inquired  why  man  interferes  with,  and  disturbs 
the  operations  of,  nature,  at  a  particular  period ^  that  is 
exactly  at  the  commencement  of  her  object;  and  thus  pre-: 
vents  that  ultimate  action  which  otherwise  would  inevita- 
bly take  place.  The  answer  is  simple  and  decisive.  He 
arrests  the  operations  of  nature  exactly  at  that  period^  when 
he  can  supply  himself  with  a  product  calculated  to  gratify 
his  depraved  and  vitiated  appetites.  Hence,  the  multifa* 
rious  and  complicated  inventions  of  the  wine-maker  and 
brewer.* 

This  branch  of  our  inquiry  may  be  better  understood  by 
a  slight  review  of  the  act  We  laws  of  animate  vegetable 
creation,  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  have  connexion  with  the 
present  object  of  our  investigation.  The  constituent  prin* 
ciples  of  Tegetables,  consist  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydro- 
gen. Th.e  poisonous  upas,  and  the  nutritious  grape ;  the 
fragrant  rose,  and  the  nauseous  assafoetida ;  the  refreshing 
foliage,  and  the  delicate  tints  of  the  vast  arcana  of  vegeta- 
ble nature,  each  owe  their  peculiar  quality  to  these  simple 
substances.  So  wonderful,  indeed,  is  the  laboratory  of 
nature,  that  even  from  the  same  trunk,  and  from  a  mass  of 
sap,  apparently  homogeneous  in  its  character,  substances 
of  a  very  opposite  nature  are  produced.  An  oil  bland  as 
that  of  the  olive,  is  eliminated  from  the  poppy.  In  some 
parts  of  the  globe  it  is  extensively  employed  for  dietic 
purposes.  From  the  same  plant  is  extracted  the  milky 
juice,  from  whose  substance  is  produced  the  poisonous 
opium.  The  delicious  pulp  of  the  peach  also  is  well  known 
to  enclose  in  its  kernel,  a  poison  of  a  most  deadly  charac- 
ter. Olire  oil  is  another  instance  in  point.  Its  chemical 
constituents  approach  near  to  those  of  alcohol ;  how  ma- 
terially however  do  these  substances'  difier  in  their  opera- 
tion on  the  human  system  %    These  facts  are  sufficient  to 

*  We  were  taken  to  task  a  few  years  since,  by  Prof.  McLean  of  New 
Jersey,  in  tbe  N.  Y.  Observer,  for  adyancing  the  above  opinions,  and  yet 
they  are  demonstrably  correct,  and  known  to  be  so,  by  every  one  who  will 
devote  the  slightest  attention  to  the  matter.  Alcoholic  wine  does  not  exist 
in  nature— \i  is  an  artificial  product,  and  requires  great  skill  in  its  mann- 
factnre  and  great  care  in  its  preservation,  for,  if  left  to  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  it  would  soon  change  into  vinegar,  and  from  that  run  into 
the  putrefactive  fermentation.  We  maintain  that  wine  as  well  as  beer,  is, 
quoad  hoc,  a  creature  of  art.  and  not  of  nature,  and  those  who  ray  it  is  not, 
jnusf  point  us  to  it,  existing  in  nature,  without  man's  supervention.  Then, 
and  not  beCore  we  will  yield  the  point.-— Ak.  Ed. 
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eonyince  us  how  profoand,  and  yet  how  simple  core  the 
operations  of  creation,  and  how  boundless  dbe  is  in  her 
resources  to  supply  the  wants,  and  to  gratify  the  la\^ui 
pleasures  of  man. 

The  knowledge  that  the  whole  of  this  variety  in  vege- 
table creation,'is  occasioned  simply  by  a  very  slight  varia- 
tion in  the  combination  of  three  simple  substances,  afibrds 
to  us  a  distinct  idea  how  the  eUmtntary  principles  of  alco- 
hol may  exist  in  nature,  without  the  actual  existence  of 
alcohol  itself.  No  human  investigation  has,  as  yet,  nor 
indeed  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  it  ever  will,  dis- 
cover the  slightest  trace  of  native  alcohol,  in  any  part  of 
the  creation  of  nature. 

To  place  this  position  in  a  still  clearer  light,  another 
example  may  be  given  of  a  more  familiar  description. 
Nitric  acid,  well  known  to  be  an  active  and  fatal  poison, 
and  the  air  which  we  breathe,  are  both  composed  of  two 
simple  gases,  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  united,  of  course,  in 
different  proportions,  A  slight  mechanical  or  chemical 
operation,  however,  ahers  the  natural  arrangement  <^  these 
forms,  and  produces  a  new  substance  of  an  essentially 
different  character. 

Few  persons,  however,  would  be  bold  enough  to  assert^ 
that  nitric  acid  is  contained  in  the  atmosphere ;  or,  tbiat 
«ir  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  lungs,  is  productive 
of  the  same  fatal  results  as  would  result  from  contact  with 
the  former  potent  and  corrosive  substance.  Sugar,  ac- 
knowledged by  all. to  be  a  nutritious  substance,  may  by 
chemical  manipulation,  be  resolved  into  oxalic  acid,  a 
deadly  and  destructive  poison.  An  old  piece  of  linen  may, 
in  like  manner,  be  converted  into  sugar.  Alcohol,  by  a- 
simple  process,  can  be  produced  from  sugar — and  yet, 
what  rational  being  would  maintain  that  alcohol  is  con- 
tained  either  in  the  linen  or  the  sugar,  or  that  either  the 
one  or  the  other  would,  in  any  quantity,  produce  intoxi- 
<»ition  1* 

•  We  have  seen  a  loc^  of  ttarch  weighing  several  pounds,  converted  into 
a  beautiful  loaf  of  white  sugar,  by  a  simple  chemical  ^ocess,  but  there  ^nu 
not  a  particle  of  sugar  in  the  starch  before — though  the  HmpU  elem^its 
were  there,  by  whose  combination,  the  sugar  was  poduced.  So  the  ele- 
ments oiaquafortU  as  stated  bv  our  author  exist  in  me  atmosphere,  indeed 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  air  we  breathe,  but  aqua  fortis  iiselff  is  not  found 
in  it.  We  have  found  very  sensible  people  whose  comprehension  seems  tcx> 
dull  to  understand  this  matter,  and  will  insist  upon  it,  that  alcohol  exists  in 
breadf  potatoM,  and  other  vegetables.  If  people  would  but  learn  a  very 
httU  chtmittry,  they  would  find  great  li^ht  thrown  upon  many  very  simple 
matters,  which  otherwise  are  as  unintelligible  to  them  as  the  £gyptiaa  Hi 
croglyphics.— Am.  Ed. 
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The  application  of  this  argument  is  familiar  and  clear. 
Many  persons  assert  that  alcohol  is  contained  in  grain  and 
fruit,  and  in  every  part  of  vegetahle  creation,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  intended  hy  the  Creator  for  the  use  of  man. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  elements  of  alcohol, 
indeed,  are  to  he  found  throughout  the  whole  of  vegeta 
ble  creation,  and  so  are  the  elements  of  other  deleterious 
substances,  but  not  a  particle  of  alcohol  itself.  So  long 
as  the  chemistry  of  life  retains  its  sway^  will  the  constituent 
materials  of  vegetable  matter  hold  together  in  the  relation 
in  which  nature  has  placed  them.  Death,  however,  or  in 
other  words,  decomposition,  suhverts  this  natural  arrange- 
ment, dissolves  its  connexions,  and  new  and  totally  differ- 
ent combinations  are  thereby  formed.  So  it  is  with  alco- 
hol. In  wines,  this  poison  undergoes  evolution  during  the 
decay  or  decomposition  of  the  juice  of  the  grape ;  in  malt 
liquors,  man  destroys  the  vital  principle  of  the  barley,  by 
converting  it  into  malt ;  and  then  subjects  it  to  another 
artificial  process,  which  produces  results  similar  to  those 
which  take  place  in  the  production  of  wine. 

By  many,  it  has  heen  supposed,  that  alcohol  does  not 
exist  ready  formed  in  fermented  liquors,  hut  that  it  is  gen- 
erated hy  the  heat  used  in  the  process  of  distillation.  The 
fallacy,  however,  of  this  view,  is  manifest  from  several 
considerations,  and  by  none  more,  than  by  the  following 
decisive  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Brande,  and  suhse- 
quently  confirmed  hy  other  distinguished  philosophers. 
Add  to  wine  a  solution  of  the  suhacetate  of  lead,  and  the 
colouring  and  extractive  matter  will  he  precipitated.  The 
V  further  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  dry  subcarbonate  of 
potassa,  separates  the  alcohol  from  the  fluid  which  floats 
on  the  surface  and  will  ignite  on  coming  in  contact  with  a 
lighted  taper.  By  this  means,  we  decisively  determine, 
that  distillation  separates  merely  the  alcohol,  which  had 
been  previously  evolved  hy  the  process  of  fermentation  \ 
its  constituent  parts  heing  thereby  extracted,  in  their  ele- 
mentary forms,  from  the  saccharine  juices  of  the  grain 
or  fruit,  and  combined  under  a  new,  a  potent,  and  a  dele- 
terious form. 

Arguments  like  these  are  interesting,  and  even  neces- 
sary to  remove  such  objections  as  are  urged  in  proof  that 
alcohol  is  a  "  Good  creature  of  God."  The  great  point 
however  to  be  ascertained,  rs  the  effect  of  these  liquors 
on  the  moral  and  physical  powers  of  man.  Let  it  be 
admitted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  alcohol  is  a  crea- 
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ture  of  God,  and  no  advantage  will  be  derived  by  its  advo- 
cates from  the  concession.  Many  of  our  most  powerful 
poisons  are  the  creatures  of  God.  The  poisonous  upas, 
and  the  deadly  hemlock,  are  each  of  them  creatures  of 
God ;  yet,  the  Creator  no  where  authorises  his  creatures 
to  make  use  of  them  as  habitual  articles  of  diet.  He  has 
given  to  man  the  power  of  distinguishing  between  moral 
good  and  evil ;  and,  although  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  precise  character,  and  quality  of  articles  generally 
used  for  dietic  purposes,  may  be  limited  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  professional  men,  yet  it  Is  every  man's  duty,  as  it 
is  obviously  his  interest,  to  acquire  by  experience  all  the 
knowledge  he  can,  upon  that  important  subject :  and  con- 
scientiously to  abstain  from  every  indulgence,  which  is  cal- 
culated either  to  afiect  his  moral  character,  or  to  injure  the 
exquisite  texture  of  his  intellectual  or  corporeal  frame. 
For  both  of  which,  he  is  clearly  responsible  to  his  wise 
and  benevolent  Creator. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ADULTERATIONS   OF   INTOXICATING   UQUOSS 


How  can  wine  possibly  prove  innoxions^  when  it  is  mixed  with  so  many 
destractiTe  ingredients. — ^Pumr*. 

Root  of  hemlock,  digff'd  i'  the  dark 

♦  ♦  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 
For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble. 
Like  a  hell-broth,  toil  and  bubble ; 
Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 

Fire  bum  and  cauldron  bubble. — Shakspeake. 


The  adulteration  of  intoxicating  liquors,  forms  an  inter- 
esting  and  important  subject  of  inquiry.  The  value  of 
the  traffic  led  to  an  early  adoption  of  this  injurious  prac- 
tice.  Ancient  writers  distinctly  allude  to  the  subject  of 
adulteration. 

The  observations  contained  in  the  present  chapter,  must 
not  be  understood  to  implicate  all  who  are  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Evi- 
dence, hoi?(^ever,  of  the  most  conclusive  character,  demon- 
strates that  the  practice,  although  not  universal,  is  very 
general,  and  that  it  is  carried  on  to  a  most  alarming 
extent. 

This  deleterious  system  has  two  objects .  in  view,  viz., 
1st,  To  substitute  an  artificial  compound  at  a  cheaper  rate 
in  the  place  of  the  genuine  article.  This  is  effected  by 
various  means  adapted  to  imitate  the  colour,  taste,  and 
intoxicating  quality  of  the  liquors  professed  to  be  prepar- 
ed 5  and,  2ndly,  To  prevent  these  liquors  from  ^oing  into 
peculiar  states  or  conditions,  termed  by  some,  dtseases^  and 
thence  popularly  denominated  the  art  of  "Doctoring.'* 
This  practice  will  be  explained  in  its  proper  place. 

ADULTERATIONS  OF   WINE. 

The  wines  of  the  ancients  \^ere  frequently  adulterated. 
The  writings  both  of  Qreek  and  Roman  authors,  acquaint 
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US  with  numerous  receipts  for  this  purpose.  Their  genu- 
ine wines  were  rendered  more  potent  by  the  admixture  of 
wines  of  a  stronger  kind,  or,  as  was  commonly  the  prac« 
tice,  articles  were  added,  with  the  view  to  impart  to  them 
an  artificial  flavour,  as  weM  as  to  render  them  more 
durable. 

In  a  passage  of  the  '^  ^sopus,"  of  Alexis,  allusion  is 
made  to  the  practices  of  the  Athenian  wine  merchants, 
who,  as  is  humorously  described,  in  order  to  spare  the 
heads  of  their  customers,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
drink  unmixed  wine  at  their  meals,  by  selling  it  ready 
diluted  from  the  carts.* 

In  England,  there  are  early  notices  of  this  practice.  In 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  a  law 
was  enacted,  imposing  penalties  on  adulterations,  and 
directing  that  an  essay  of  all  the  wines  imported  should 
be  made,  at  least  twice  a  year  in  every  town. 

In  1426,  Sir  John  Rainewell,  mayor,  received  informa- 
tion that  the  Lombard  merchants  were  guilty  of  mal-prac- 
tices  in  the  adulteration  of  wines ;  upon  inquiry,  he  ascer- 
tained that  the  charge  was  well  founded,  and  ordered  that 
the  noxious  compound,  to  the  quantity  of  150  butts,  should 
be  thrown  into  the  kennel.f 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  a  similar  enactment  was  passed 
in  the  fifth  year  of  Mary.  Much  dread  is  expressed  cf 
adulteration  of  good  wine,  either  with  inferior  wines  or 
water,  the  penalty  on  discovery  being  the  loss  of  their 
whole  stock.  ''  And  besyde  the  samin  sic  wymes  as  are 
sould  in  commoun  tavemis  ar  commonlie  mixt  with  auld 
corrupt  wines  and  with  watter,  to  the  greit  appeir  and 
danger  and  seikness  of  the  byaris  and  greit  perrell  of  the 
saulis  of  the  sellaris." 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  practice  of  adulterating  in- 
toxicating liquors,  appears  to  have  been  very  prevalent.  It 
was  common  at  that  period  to  mix  burnt  lime  or  gypsum  with 
dry  Spanish  wines.  Shakspeare  alludes  to  this  prevalent 
custom:  "You  rogue,  there  is  lime  in  this  sack  too. 
There  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  viUanous  man!" 
Sir  William  Hawkins  makes  the  following  remarks,  in  his 
"  Observations  on  a  Voyage  into  the  South  Sea,"  A.  D., 
1622 :  "  Since  the  Spanish  sacks  have  been  common  in  our 
taverns,  which  for  conservation,  are  mingled  with  the  lime 
in  the  making,  our  nation  complains  of  calentures,  of  the 

•  AthensBW,  x.  8.  f  T^-  Hnglwon's,  London,  p.  94 
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Stone,  the  dropsy,  and.  infinite  other  distempers,  not  heard 
of  before  this  wine  came  into  common  use.  Besides,  there 
is  no  year  that  it  wasteth  not  two  millions  of  crowns  of 
our  substance,  by  conveyance  into  foreign  countries." 

In  the  12th  Car.  ii.  c.  25,  sec.  11,  certain  restrictions  are 
found  in  regard  to  the  mixing  and  adulteration  of  wines* 
The  guilty  persons  were  subject  to  heavy  penalties  on 
conviction. 

The  fictitious  preparations  of  wines  has  been  thus  satir* 
ized  in  an  old  song : — 

One  glass  of  drink,  I  got  hj  cliance, 
'  T  was  claret  when  it  was  in  France ; 

But  now  from  it  moche  wid«r. 
I  think  a  man  might  make  as  good 
With  ereen  crabbes,  boiled  in  Brazil  wood, 

And  half  a  pinte  of  cider. 

Addison,  in  the  Tatler,  seems  to  have  been  well  aware 
of  the  practice  of  palming  fictitious  wine  on  the  public : — 
^  There  is  in  the  city,  a  certain  fraternity  of  chemical  ope* 
rators,  who  work  under  ground  in  holes,  caverns  and  dark 
retirements,  to  conceal  their  myst^eries  from  the  eyes  and 
observations  of  mankind.  These  subterraneous  philoso- 
phers, are  daily  employed  in  the  transmutation  of  liquors, 
and  by  the  power  of  magical  drugs  and  incantations,  rais- 
ing undev  the  streets  of  London,  the  choicest  products  of 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  France.  They  can  squeeze  Bour- 
deaux  out  of  the  sloe,  and  draw  Champaigne  from  an  apple. 

Virgil  in  that  remarkable  prophecy, 

IneuUUqui  rubena  pendOnt  aentibut  uva, 

YiKou.,  Eel.  iT.  89.  ' 

seems  to  have  hinted  at  this  art,  which  can  turn  a  planta- 
tion of  northern  hedges  into  a  vineyard.  These  adepts 
air*  known  among  one  another,  by  the  name  of  wine  breW" 
era ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  do  great  injury,  not  only  to  Her 
Majesty's  customs,  but  to  the  bodies  of  many  of  her  good 
subjects."* 

The  present  race  of  "  chemical  operators,"  are  no  less 
ingenious,  than  those  to  which  Addison  alludes.  "Wine 
merchants'  guides  abound  in  recipes  for  the  preparation 
and  adulteration  of  fictitious  wines.  The  present  state  of 
the  wine  trade,  indeed,  is  such,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  procure  genuine  wine  of  any  description.  It  would 
appear  that  the  quantity  professed  to  be  exported  from 

♦  Tatler,  No.  131. 
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Oporto,  as  pure  port  wine,  is  many  times  greater  than  the 
produce  of  that  country.  Dr.  Lee,  of  America,  confirms 
this  remark:  "It  is  believed,"  he  observes,  "that  the 
annual  importation  of  what  is  called  port  wine  into  the 
United  States,  far  exceeds  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the 
Alto  Douro."* 

About  1812,  some  strange  facts  came  before  the  notice 
of  the  public,  which  exhibit  the  practices  of  the  eraft,  as 
well  as  the  vitiated  tastes  of  those  by  whom  these  wines 
are  consumed.  Some  complaints  were  made  respecting 
the  method  then  commonly  adopted,  of  adding  brandy  to 
wine,  in  order,  as  it  was  affirmed,  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of 
perfection.  The  correspondence  took  place  between  the 
agents  and  factors  of  the  Oporto  Company,  and  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  authentic.  The  agents  make  the 
following  observations,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  the  factors 
who  defended  the  practice  as  necessary  for  the  extension 
of  the  trade : — "  The  English  merchants  knew  that  the 
first  rate  wine  of  the  factory  had  become  excellent ;  but 
they  wished  it  to  exceed  the  limits  which  nature  had  as- 
signed to  it,  and  that  when  drunk,  it  should  feel  like  liquid 
fire  in  the  stomach,  that  it  should  burn  like  inflamed  gun- 
powder, that  it  should  have  the  tint  of  ink ;  that  it  should 
be  like  the  sugar  of  Brazil  in  sweetness,  and  like  the  spices 
of  India  in  aromatic  flavour.  They  began  by  recommend- 
ing, by  way  of  secret,  that  it  was  proper  to  dash  it  with 
brandy  in  the  fermentation,  to  give  it  strength  ;  and  with 
elderberries,  or  the  rind  of  the  ripe  grape  to  give  it  colour ; 
and  as  the  persons  who  held  the  prescription  found  the 

*  Remarks  on  Wine,  By  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.D.,  New  York,  Contrast  the 
following  table  of  exports  from  Oporto  to  the  Channel  Islands,  with  the  im* 
ports  from  the  Channel  Islands  to  London : — 

Pipes  exported  from  Oporto  to  Imported  from  the  Channel 


hhh 

the  Channel  Islands. 

islands  to  London. 

1826 

.        .        .        38        .        . 

.        .        .         293 

1827 

.        .        .       99       .        , 

.        .        .           99 

1828 

.        .       .        73       .        . 

.        .       .           76 

1829 

.        .        .         0        .        . 

.        .        .           90 

1890 

0        . 

147 

1831 

.        .       .         0       .        . 

.        .        .          143 

1832* 

.         0        .        . 

.        .        .          363 

1833 

.        .        .         0        .        . 

.        .        .         862 

According  to  the  Costom-house  books  of  Oporto,  for  the  year  1812, 135 
pipes,  and  20  hogsheads  of  wine,  were  shipped  for  Guernsey.  In  the  sams 
year,  there  were  landed  at  the  London  Docks  alone,  2545  pipes,  and  163 
hogsheads  from  that  island,  reported  to  be  port  wine, '■^Henderson  an  Mod* 
«r«  Wines. 

It  is  estimated  that  one-half  of  the  port,  and  five-sixths  of  the  white  wines, 
consumed  in  London,  are  the  produce  of  the  home  WMses.—Moretpood  on 
Tnebriaiing  Liquors,  *^ 
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wine  increase  in  price,  and  the  English  merchants  still 
complaining  of  a  want  of  strength,  colour,  and  maturity  in 
the  article  supplied,  the  recipe  was  propagated  until  the 
wines  hecame  a  mere  confusion  of  mixtures."* 

The  testimony  just  quoted  is  corrohorated  by  numerous 
writers  who  demonstrate  that  the  wines  exported  to  this 
kingdom  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  are  almost  in- 
variably adulterated  with  ardent  spirit.  Dr.  Henderson, 
in  writing  upon  port  wine,  remarks :  "  that  with  the  people 
of  this  country,  a  notorious  partiality  exists  in  favour  of  a 
wine,  of  which  the  harshness,  bitterness,  acidity,  and  other 
repulsive  qualities  are  only  disguised  by  a  large  admixture 
of  ardent  spirit,  but  which  long  use  has  rendered  so  pala- 
table to  its  admirers,  that  they  fancy  it  the  best  of  all  possi- 
ble wines."  Dr.  M'Culloch  has  made  some  judicious  re- 
marks on  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  light 
and  quick  flavour  of  pure  French  wines  and  those  adulter- 
ated with  the  addition  of  ardent  spirit.  "  The  common 
cause,"  says  he,  "  of  this  evil,  is  the  admixture  of  brandy 
or  spirits.  This  practice,  universal  in  the  wines  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Sicily,  which  are  intended  for  the  English 
market,  has  also  been  introduced  into  our  domestic  wines, 
under  the  mistaken  notion  of  preventing  them  from  turn- 
ing sour,  and  with  the  idea  that  it  enabled  them  to  keep 
for  a  longer  time." 

A  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  adul- 
terating wines,  writes  thus : — "  Every  one  knows  that  the 
wines  of  Portugal,  consumed  in  this  country,  are  obtained 
exclusively  through  the  medium  of  the  Oporto  Wine  Com- 
pany, who  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and  whose  in- 
terest and  practice  it  has  been  to  render  aJl  the  qualities 
of  port  wine  of  nearly  a  similar  taste,  by  means  of  the  in- 
termixture of  the  bad  with  the  good.  Were  the  above 
mixture  all  we  had  to  complain  of,  it  would  seem  enough ; 
but  in  fact,  the  main  evil  arises  out  of  it ;  for  to  make  wine 
keep,  which  has  been  made  from  all  sorts  of  grapes,  it 
must  be  largely  loaded  with  spirit,  which  being  distilled 
froin  a  mass  of  unripe,  as  well  as  ripe  fruit,  with  the  rotten 
grapes  and  stalks  superadded,  produces  a  base  deleterious 
substance.  This,  although  called  brandy,  is  not  what  we 
know  under  that  name.  The  brandy  in  use  in  this  country 
is   distilled  from  grapes  which  have  been  grown  on  fine 

*  Ori^al  documents  respecting  tbe  injurioos  effects  and  impolicy  of  a 
fortber  continuance  of  the  Poitugoese  Royal  Company  of  Oporto.  London 
lSl3,p.40.  ^  . 
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land,  fully  ripe,  with  the  spoiled  part  and  stalks  excluded, 
and  has  a  fate  rich  taste  and  flavour ;  while  the  brandies 
chiefly  used  in  preparing  wines  for  our  vitiated  stomachs 
are  either  Portuguese  or  Spanish,  and  are  of  a  kind  so  base 
as  to  be  detected  at  once  if  tasted  alone.     Cogniac  and 
Nantz,  like  all  other  spirituous  liquors,  are  bad  enough, 
perhaps,  but  the  abominable  strengthener  of  almost  all  our 
wines,  being  distilled  from  the  fermented  refuse  of  half- 
ripe  Spanish  and  Portuguese  grapes,  is  positively  poison. 
Our  palates,  our  nationid  taste,  have  become  vitiated ;  nay, 
our  very  intestines  it  may  be  said  have  become  trained,  as 
it  were,  to  crave  for  the  deadly  mixture.     To  drink  wine 
largely  has  long  been  customary  and  fashionable ;  and  to 
bring  it  within  the  reach  of  as  many  as  could  be,  it  had  to 
be  made  as  cheap  as  possible ;   and  when  the  middling 
classes  entered  generally  into  its  use,  it  had  to  compete 
and  compare  with  the  spirituous  liquors  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  drink :  to  do  which,  and  tp  lighten  up  the 
dull  and  stupid,  it  was  requisite  it  should  inebriate  in  much 
about  the  same  space  of  time  as  spirits  did.     The  foreign 
wine  companies,  by  degrees,  came  thus  to  charge  it  with 
the  base  and  nearly  unsaleable  spirit  before  described  j  by 
which  means  they  sent  very  inferior  wine,  with  still  worse 
brandy  to  be  here  consumed  under  the  name  and  at  the 
price  of  wholesome,  delicious,  genuine  wine." 

The  following  observations,  on  this  subject,  are  ex- 
tracted from  an  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review : — "  For  the  English  market,  the  secondary  growths 
and  vins  ordinaires  of  Medoc,  are  bought  up  and  mingled 
with  the  rougher  growth  of  the  Palus.  And  even  this 
compound  will  not  reach  the  proof  for  our  fire  drinkers ; 
and  because  our  mouths  have  been  seared  with  brandied 
ports,  there  must  be  in  Bourdeaux,  a  particular  manufac- 
ture called  iravaii  d^^ngleterre  /  three  or  four  gallons  of 
the  inflammable  ink  of  Alicant  or  Beni  Carlo,  with  half  a 
gallon  of  Stum  wine,  and  a  dash  of  hermitage  to  every 
hogshead  of  Medoc."  The  same  reviewer,  in  treating  of 
sherry,  adds,  "  It  is  monstrous,  that  even  this  fine  wine,  so 
powerful  in  itself,  should  be  defiled  with  brandy ;  and  if 
the  quantity  do  not,  as  Dr.  Henderson  asserts,  exceed 
three  or  four  gallons  to  the  butt,  it  is  several  years  before 
the  wine  recovers  from  its  influence  and  developes  its  own 
oppressed  flavour.  The  vitiated  taste  of  the  English 
market  is  the  only  excuse  for  the  merehants  j  for  the  wine 
tself  cannot  require  the  admixture.^     "We  do  think  it  a 
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serious  evil,  no  matter  how  produced  or  how  far  remedi- 
able, that  the  national  taste  should  have  become  habituated 
to  the  brandied,  fiery,  deleterious  potations  which  are 
known  as  common  port."  "  The  genuine  supply  of  good 
Oporto  is  notoriously  and  utterly  unequal  to  the  demand 
which  the  protection  occasions  for  it ;  and  every  tempta- 
tion is,  therefore,  created  to  mix  it  with  villanous  trash, 
and  to  cover  the  adulteration  with  excessive  quantities  of 
brandy." — ^*'  The  Sicilian  wines  which  we  import  are  gen- 
erally disguised  and  poisoned  with  the  execrable  brandy 
of  the  island ;  and  this  attempt  to  give  strength  to  weak 
wines,  must  always  utterly  extinguish  their  flavour.  As 
long  as  the  practice  prevails,  it  is  useless  to  hope  for 
improvement,  even  though  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Etna  be,  as  one  vast  vineyard,  producing  great  varieties 
of  wine."* 

A  traveller  of  comparatively  recent  date,  thus  remarks 
on  the  wine  of  Xeres.  ^'  That  which  is  sent  to  England  is 
always  mixed  with  brandy.  Most  of  the  wine  merchants 
in  Xeres,  have  distilleries  to  make  brandy,  io  add  to  ike 
Vfinej  but  do  not  export  any."t 

To  these  interesting  quotations,  may  be  added  some 
further  remarks  of  Dr.  Henderson.     ''The  number  of 

*  We  copy  the  following  article  from  a  late  number  of  the  London 
Times : — 

'<  JnUtation  Winu* — ^It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known,  that  rery  large 
establishments  exist  at  Cette  and  Marseilles,  in  the  south  of  France,  for  the 
manufacture  of  every  description  of  wines,  the  natural  products  not  only  of 
France,  but  of  all  other  wine-growing  and  wine-exportmg  countries.  Some 
of  these  establishments  are  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  give  employment  to  an 
equal,  if  not  greater  number  of  persons  than  our  larg:e  breweries.  It  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence  with  speculators  engaged  in  tms  sort  of  illicit  traffic, 
to  purchase  and  ship  imitation  wines,  fabricated  in  the  places  named,  to 
Madeira,  where  by  collusion  with  persons  in  the  Custom  House  department 
of  the  island,  the  wines  are  landed  in  the  entrepot,  and  thence,  after  being 
branded  with  the  usual  marks  of  the  genuine  Madeira  vintage,  reshipped, 
prineipaily.  it  is  believed,  for  the  United  States.  The  scale  of  gratuity  for 
this  sort  or  work,  to  the  officials  interested,  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact, 
that,  on  one  occasion,  70  pipes  were  thus  surreptitiously  passed  at  a  charge 
of  $1,000.  It  is  a  circumstance  no  less  singular^  that  the  same  manoeuvre 
is  saia  to  be  commonly  carried  on  with  counterfeit  wines  made  up  in  Cette 
and  Marseilles,  and  thence  despatched  to  Oporto,  where  the  same  process 
of  landing,  branding,  and  reshipment  as  genuine  Port,  is  gone  through ;  the 
destination  of  this  spurious  article  being  most  generally  to  the  United  States. 
Such  is  the  extent  of  this  nefarious  commerce,  that  one  individual  alone,  has 
been  pointed  out  in  the  French  ports,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  despatch- 
in|^,  four  times  in  the  year,  25/)00  bottles  of  champaisne  each  shipment,  of 
wines  not  the  produce  of  the  champaigne  districts,  out  fabricated  in  these 
wine  factories.  It  is  known  that  the  imposition  of  these  counterfeit  wines 
has  srrived  at  such  a  pitch,  as  to  have  become  quite  notorious,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  loud  complaint  in  tne  United  States  at  least." — Am.  £». 

t  Jacob's  Travels  in  Spain,  4to.  1800. 
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hands  through  which  wine  usually  passes  before  it  reaches 
the  consumer,  the  great  difference  of  price  between  the 
first  rate  and  the  inferior  sorts,  and  the  prevailing  igno- 
rance with  respect  to  their  distinguishing  characters,  afford 
so  many  facilities  and  temptations  to  fraud  and  imposition 
in  this  branch  of  trade,  that  no  buyer,  however  great 
his  caution,  however  just  his  taste,  is  wholly  secure  against 
them."*t 

The  cheap  port  wine  sold  in  this  country,  is  manufac- 
tured principiuly  by  that  class  of  chemical  operators  to 
which  Addison  has  made  allusion.  The  Wine  Guides 
contain  ample  directions  for  its  easy  manufacture^ 

A  writer  of  talent,  in  the  43rd  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  makes  the  following  remarks: — ^'^  The  manu- 
factured trash  which  is  selling  in  London,  under  the  name 
of  Gape,  Ghampaigne,  Burgundy,  Barsac,  Sauteme,  &c., 
are  so  many  specious  poisons,  which  the  cheapness  of  the 
common  and  inferior  wines  of  the  Gape,  allows  the  venders 
of  them  to  use  as  the  bases  of  the  several  compositions, 
at  the  expense  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  their  cus- 
tomers." 

Mr.  Busby,  in  his  interesting  work§  on  the  Wine  Dis- 
tricts, states  in  reference  to  the  low  priced  wines  which 
are  palmed  on  the  public  for  sherry,  that  all  these  lower 
priced  wines  are  largely  mixed  with  brandy,  being  intended 

*  ''  In  this  country,  the  manu&cture  of  port  wine  is  no  longer  secret.  The 
drinkers  of  it  seem  to  care  so  little  whether  the  article  be  genuine  or  not, 
that  it  would  be  an  act  of  supererogation  to  attempt  secrecy.    All  that  ap* 

Cs  to  be  required  is,  that  it  bear  a  good  colour,  and  contain  sufficient 
dy.  A  red  wine  is  imported  from  Marseilles  and  Bourdeauz,  at  about 
40  cents  a  gallon,  called  French  port,  which  is  made  into  *  first-rate'  Oporto, 
by  adding  a  little  burnt  sugar,  or  a  decoction  of  Brazil  wood,  and  a  portion 
of  alcohol.  Sometimes  also  it  is  mixed  with  real  jwrt,  affording  a  veiy  great 
profit  to  the  dealer.  But  a  large  portion  of  what  is  sent  into  the  country, 
and  consumed  undet  the  name  of  port  wine,  is  entirely  a  fictitious  produc* 
tion." — Dr.  Lee,  America. 

t  The  same  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  port  wine  sold  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  cheap  port,  without  exception. — Ak.  Ed. 

X  The  following  among  many  other  receipts  for  making  port  wine,  foimd 
in  Wine  Guides,  may  suffice  as  a  specimen : — ^Take  of  good  cider,  4  gallons, 
of  the  juice  of  red  beet,  2  quarts,  brandy^  2  quarts,  logwood,  4  ounces, 
rhatany  root  bruised,  half  a  pound ;  first  infuse  the  logwood  and  rhatany 
root  in  brandy  and  a  gallon  of  cider  for  one  week,  then  strain  ofi'the  liquor, 
and  mix  the  other  ingredients,  keep  it  in  a  cask  for  a  month,  when  it  wulbe 
fit  to  bottle." 

Chemical  Analyeia  of  a  bottle  of  Cheap  Port  FTitM.— Spirits  of  win?.  3 
ounces,  cider  14  ounces,  sugar  U  ounces,  alum  2  scruples,  tartaric  add  1 
scruple,  strong  decoction  of  logwood  4  ounces. — Mec?ULniGt*  Magazine. 

Professor  Lee  remarks,  that  in  1832,  he  met  with  "  several  cases  of 
cholera,  apparently  induced  by  drinking  cheap  port  wme.^—Renuarki  oft 
Winee. 

§  Visit  to  the  Vineyards  of  Spain  and  France. 
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for  the  consumption  of  a  class  of  people  who  are  unable 
to  judge  of  any  quality  in  wine  but  its  strength.  The 
same  writer  remarks,  that  "brandy  is  always  added  to  the 
finest  sherries  on  their  shipment,  to  enable  them  to  bear 
the  voyage,  it  is  said,  but  in  reality,  because  strength  is 
one  of  the  first  qualities  looked  for  by  the  consumers." 
Again,  "  in  no  case  do  the  exporters  send  a  genuine  natural 
wine,  that  is  a  wine  as  it  comes  from  the  press,  vnihoui  a 
tnixiure  of  other  qticdiiiesJ*^ 

Large  quantities  of  fictitious*  sherry  are  manufactured 
in  this  country,  of  which  some  of  the  cheaper  wines  form 
the  basis.  To  these  are  added,  brandy-cowe,  extract  of 
almond-cake,  cherry-laurel- water,  gum-benzoin,  and  lambs- 
blood,  as  occasion  or  variety  may  require.  Claret  is 
equally  adulterated  with  other  wines.  A  small  quantity  of 
Spanish  red  wine,  with  a  portion  of  rough  cider,  previously 
coloured  by  means  of  berry  dye,  or  tincture  of  Brazil 
wood,  is  added  to  a  cask  containing  inferior  claret.  The 
cheap  placarders  and  advertisers,  are  enabled  to  reduce 
their  prices,  by  a  little  management  in  the  apportioning, 
what  is  used  of  the  Spanish  red  wine  and  the  cider. f 

The  value  of  Champaigne  renders  it  a  fruitful  subject  in 
the  hands  of  adulterators.  Most  of  the  second-rate  Cham- 
paigne sold  in  this  country  is  prepared  from  the  juice  of 
acid  fruits,]:  such  as  the  gooseberry.     Dr.  Lee  remarks, 

*  Prepared  by  allowing  a  portion  of  water  to  soak  in  the  brandy  puncheons, 
by  which  the  refuse  spirit  is  extracted.— Vl^n«  and  Spirit  AduUerationt 
Unmaskedy  p.  104. 

The  Cape  wine  g:enerally  sold  to  the  public,  is  composed  of  the  drippings 
of  the  cocks  from  the  various  casks  in  the  adulterators'  cellars,  the  filterings 
of  the  lees  of  the  different  wiiMs  in  his  cellar,  any  description  of  bad  or 
spoiled  white  wines,  with  the  addition  of  brandy  or  rum-cowe,  and  spoiled 


little  of  that  delectable  liquor,  lambs-blood,  to  decompose  its  colour,  or  in 
the  cant  phraseology,  to  give  it  complexion. — Deadly  Adulterations,  p.  20. 

If  a  butt  of  sherry  is  too  high  in  colour,  take  a  quart  of  warm  sneep  or 
lambs-bloody  mix  it  with  the  wine,  and  when  thoroughly  fine,  draw  it  off, 
when  you  will  find  the  colour  as  rale  as  necessary.  Tne  colour  of  other 
wines,  if  required,  may  be  taken  off  in  the  same  manner.— Vide,  The  Vint- 
nere'  and  LieeMid  VtetuaUera*  Guide,  p.  234. 
To  Colour  Claret. 

Take  as  many  as  you  please  of  damascenes,  or  black  sloes,  and  stew 
them  with  some  dark  coloured  wine,  and  as  much  sugar  as  will  make  it  into 
a  S3mip.  A  pint  of  this  will  colour  a  hogshead  of  claret.  It  is  also  suitable 
for  rea  port  wines,  and  may  be  kept  ready  for  use. — ^Vide,  The  Vintnere^ 
and  Licensed  VictuaUera^  Guide,  p.  288. 

\  Wine  and  Spirit  Adulterations  Unmasked,  p.  104  and  126. 

J  A  company  of  Frenchmen  have  contracted  with  some  farmers  in  Here- 
fordshire tor  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  fresh  juice  of  certain  pears^ 
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that  the  high  price  of  good  Champaigne  wine  has  led  to 
many  adulterations  and  imitations  of  it,  some  of  them  of  a 
most  pernicious  and  dangerous  character.  ^^Such/'  he 
ohserves,  "  is  the  common  one  hy  means  of  lead,  which  is 
practised  to  a  great  extent,  among  the  dealers  in  France, 
in  preparing  wine  for  exportation.  It  consists  of  a  solution 
of  sugar  of  lead  in  water  with  a  small  allowance  of  alcohol. 
By  adding  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  then  a  portion  of  sal- 
phuric  acid  to  a  tumhler  full  of  this  fluid,  I  have  lately 
seen  a  solid  deposit  of  sulphate  of  lead  in  the  form  of 
white  flakes,  filling  one-third  of  the  glass,  and  this  too  in  a 
sample  that  came  direct  from  the  importer.'^  Champaigne 
appears  to  he  adulterated  with  such  perfection,  that  even 
good  judges  are  unahle  to  ascertain  the  difierence  between 
the  genuine  and  spurious  article.  In  America,  according 
to  Dr.  Lee,  '^  the  price  of  Champaigne  varies  from  twenty 
shillings  to  thirteen  dollars  per  dozen.  Mr.  Busby  affirms, 
that  genuine  Champaigne  is  never  sent  out  of  France  at 
less  than  three  francs,  or  sixty  cents,  a  bottle.  We  must 
then  conclude,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  wine 
sold  in  America  under  that  name  eannot  be  genuine." 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  brandy  is  almost  univer- 
sally used  in  the  fictitious  preparation  of  wines.*  This 
inflaming  compound  also  appears  to  be  the  never-failing 
panacea  when  they  are  subject  to  diaeetsesy  and  likely  to 
run  into  decomposiiion.  Other  materials  are,  however,  in 
common  use.  These  are  so  numerous,  that  a  few  of  them 
only  will  be  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  reader.f 

The  practice  of  using  lead  in  the  preparation  of  wine, 
had  its  origin  at  an  early  date.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
a  comparatively  late  period,  that  the  custom  was  looked 
upon  as  dangerous  in  its  effects.  The  ancients,  it  appears, 
were  accustomed  to  boil  their  wines  in  leaden  vessels,  al- 
though the  admixture  of  other  mineral  substances  was 
deemed  injurious  to  health.]: 

which  is  to  be  sent  to  them  in  London,  immediately  after  it  has  been 
expressed,  or  before  fermentation  has  commenced.  With  the  recently  ex* 
pressed  juice  they  made  last  year  an  excellent  brisk  wine,  resembling  the 
finest  sparkling  champaigne ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  speculation  was  so 
productive,  that  they  have  resolved  considerably  to  extend  their  manufac- 
tory.—J2eec«'«  Monthly  Gazette  of  Healthy  1829.     • 

*  And  why  should  it  not  be,  since  it  was  obtained  originally  by  distillt- 
tion  from  wine  ? — Am,  £d. 

t  Wines  that  do  not  yield  a  sixth  part  of  their  quantity  of  tptritf  are  no 
worth  the  expense  of  working. — Puolican*8  Guide, 

t  Marmore  enim  et  gy])so  aut  calce  condita  quia  non  etiam  Talidos  ena- 
verit?  Imprimis  igitur  vinum,  aqua  manna  fifcctiua,  isutfleeat  •tomacfiOi 
nervis,  vesica.-^P/tn.  Hi$t.  ifctf .  xxiii.  2. 
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Lead  is  usually  employed  to  improve  the  taste  of  aces* 
eent  or  harsh  wines.  The  German  emperors  issued  de-  ' 
crees  against  its  use,  betwixt  the  years  1498  and  1577.  In 
the  year  1696,  several  persons  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtem- 
bcrg  were  poisoned,  in  consequence  of  drinking  wine 
adulterated  with  ceruse,  a.well-known  preparation  of  lead. 
The  practice  was  defended,  under  the  pretence  that  its 
use  was  sanctioned  by  physicians  of  high  authority.  The 
attention,  however,  of  physicians  and  legislators  was 
directed  to  the  subject.  Various  articles  in  particular  ap- 
peared in  the  •^da  Germanica^  a  publication  of  high  repute.* 
The  practice  was  universally  condemned  as  dangerous, 
and,  in  some  of  the  German  states,  it  was  made  a  capital 
ofTence.f  Soon  after  this  event,  some  individuals  who 
had  infringed  this  law  were  punished  by  hard  labour.  A 
wine  cooper  at  Eslingen  revived  this  injurious  practice, 
and  induced  other  individuals  in  various  places  to  adopt 
the  same  plan ;  he  was  condemned  however  to  lose  his ' 
head.  Those  persons  who  had  the  adulterated  wines  in 
their  possession  were  severely  fined,  and  the  noxious  com- 
pounds were  destroyed.J 

The  well-known  endemic  colic  of  Poitou,  which  first 
made  its  appearance  in  1572,  and  raged  with  fearful  vio- 
lence for  a  period  of  sixty  or  seventy  years,  is  now  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  have  arisen  from  the  adulteration 
of  wine  with  lead.  The  lead  colic  thus  derived  its  scien- 
tific name,  colica pictonum.  In  1781  and  1782,  almost  every 
individual  of  three  regiments  in  Jamaica  was  attacked 
with  an  epidemic  colic,  which,  on  investigation,  was  found 
to  arise  from  the  presence  of  lead  in  the  rum.  Dr.  J. 
Hunter,  who  paid  some  attention  to  this  subject,  seems  to 
suppose  that  the  lead  might  be  dissolved  in  the  spirit, 
while  passing  through  the  leaden  worms  of  the  apparatus 
used  in  distOlation.f  There  appears  some  reason,  how- 
ever, to  doubt  this  conclusion. 

The  lead  colic,  at  one  period,  during  the  cider  season, 
prevailed  to  a  most  alarming  extent  in  the  southwest 
eonnties  of  England.  From  evidence  carefully  collected 
by  Sir  George  baker,  it  appears  that  this  epidemic  arose 
from  the  cider  being  adukerated  with  lead,  partly  with 

•  Coekeliui,  Acta  Germ.  Dec.  1.  An.  iv.  Obs.  30.    Srunnerut,  Ibid,  Obi. 
92.    Victtrius,  Ibid.  Obs.  100.    Riselitu,  Ibid.  Dec.  1.  An.  t.  Obs.  251. 
t  Gmelin's  Geschichte  der  Mineraliscnen  Gifte,  216. 
1  Beckmann  Geschichte  der  Erfindun  iii.  Bd.  s.  496, 8. 
I  Traafaet  of  London  College  of  Physiciaiii,  iii.  227.  - 
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the  design  to  correct  its  ascescence,  when  in  a  diseased 
state,  and  partly  also  from  the  liquor  becoming  impreg- 
nated with  the  metal  through  which  it  had  to  pass.*  The 
records  of  the  French  police  bear  testimony  to  the  same 
iniquitous  practice  in  1696. 

About  1750,  a  curious  discovery  was  made  by  the  far- 
mers-general of  France.  For  some  years  previous  to  this 
date,  It  appears  that  30,000  hogsheads  of  sour  wine  were 
annually  brought  to  Paris,  protessedly  for  the  purpose  of 
making  vinegar.  The  previous  yearly  imports,  however, 
*  did  not  exceed  1200  hogsheads.  On  inquiry  it  was  found 
that  the  vinegar  merchants  corrected  the  sourness  of  the 
wines  with  litharge,  and  thus  made  them  in  a  fit  state  for  the 
markets.f  There  appears  some  reasons  to  suppose  that 
the  practice  is  not  unknown  in  France  in  the  present  day ; 
and  as  a  well-known  writer  observes,  the  small  tart  wines 
used  in  such  abundance,  by  people  of  all  ranks  in  that 
country,  hold  out  strong  encouragement  and  facilities  to 
its  perpetration.]:  According  to  Cadei  de  Gassicourt^  it  is 
quite  common  in  France,  to  render  brandy  pale  by  means 
of  the  same  pernicious  ingredient.  Monsieur  Bottdet, 
indeed,  detected  it  in  several  samples  which  were  submit- 
ted to  his  inspection.^ 

Dr.  Shearmen  relates  a  case  of  a  fatal  character,  from 
the  adulteration  of  Geneva  with  lead,  which  fell  under  his 
own  observation.  The  criminal,  in  this  instance,  was  an 
excise  officer,  who  pursued  this  nefarious  practice,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  price  of  gin,  which  he  had  seized  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty.  On  investigation  it  was  found 
that  he  had  purchased  twenty-eight  pounds  of  sugar  of 
lead  at  one  time.|| 

The  following  statement,  among  others,  may  be  addu- 
ced in  proof  of  lead,  or  some  other  equally  poisonous 
material  being  used  in  the  adulteration  of  wine :  "  On  the 
17th  of  January,  the  passengers  by  the  '  Highflyer'  coach 
from  the  north,  dined,  as  usual,  at  Newcastle.  A  bottle 
of  port  wine  was  ordered,  on  tasting  which,  one  of  the 
passengers  observed  that  it  had  an  unpleasant  flavour,  and 
begged  that  it  might  be  changed.  The  waiter  took  away 
the  bottle ;  poured  into  a  fresh  decante^r  half  the  wine 

•  Transact,  of  London  College  of  Phjrsicians,  i.  216. 
f  Paris  and  Fonblanque's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  vol.  ii.  p.  347. 
1  Treatise  on  Poisons  by  Professor  Christison,  1832,  p.  47^. 
§  Sur  les  Vins  litbargyri^s,  M6m.  de  PAcad^mie,  1787,  p.  280. 
U  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  1810. 
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which  had  been  objected,  to,  and  filled  it  up  from  another 
bottle.  This  he  took  into  the  room,  and  the  greater  part 
was  drank  by  the  passengers,  who,  after  the  coach  had  set 
out  toward  Grantham,  were  seized  with  extreme  sickness  i 
one  gentleman  in  particular,  who  had  taken  more  of  the 
wine  than  the  others,  it  was  thought  would  have  died,  but 
has  since  recovered.  The  half  of  the  bottle  of  wine  sent 
out  of  the  passengers'  room  was  put  aside,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mixing  negus  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Bland,  of  New- 
ark, went  into  the  hotel  and  drank  a  glass  or  two  of  wine 
and  water.  He  returned  home  at  his  usual  hour  and  went 
to  bed.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  was  taken  so  ill,  as  to 
induce  Mrs.  Bland  to  send  for  his  brother,  an  apothecary 
in  that  town ;  but  before  that  gentleman  arrived  he  was 
dead.  An  inquest  was  held,  and  the  jury,  after  the  full- 
est inquiry,  and  the  examination  of  the  surgeon,  by  whom 
the  body  was  opened,  returned  a  verdict  of — Died  by 
poison, ^^* 

In  Graham^s  Treatise  on  the  Preparation  of  Wines,  un- 
der the  division,  entitled  "  Secrets  belonging  to  the  Myste* 
ries  of  Vintner s^^'^  p.  31,  is  found  the  following  direction 
to  prevent  wine  from  becoming  acid : — "  To  hinder  vnne 
from  turning,  put  a  pound  of  melted  lead,  in  fair  water  in 
your  cask,  pretty  warm,  and  stop  it  close  ;"  and  "  To 
soften  gray  wine,  put  in  a  little  vinegar,  wherein  litharge 
has  been  well  steeped,  and  boil  some  honey  to  draw  out 
the  wax,  and  strain  it  thrdligh  a  cloth,  and  put  a  quart  of 
it  through  a  tierce  of  wine,  and  this  will  mend  it."  The 
Vintners^  Guide,  contains  some  directions  for  clearing 
cloudy  or  muddy  wines.  Sugar  of  lead  is  one  of  the  arti- 
cles recommended  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.f  Accum 
states,  that  the  most  dangerous  adulteration  of  wine  is  by 
some  preparation  of  lead,  which  possesses  the  property 
of  stopping  the  progress  of  ascescence,  and  also  of  render- 
ing white  wine,  when  muddy,  transparent.  I  have  good 
reason,  he  further  observes,  to  state  that  lead  is  certainly 
employed  for  this  purpose.  "  The  effect  is  very  rapid, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  other  method  known  of  rapidly 

•  Monthly  Magazine,  March.  1811,  p.  18». 

t  Gypsum  or  alabaster  is  used  to  clear  cloudy  white  wines  j  as  also  fresh 
slaked  lime,  and  the  size  of  a  walnut  of  sugar  of  lead,  with  a  table-spoonful 
of  sal  enixum  is  put  to  forty  gallons  of  muddy  wine,  to  clear  it :  and  hence, 
as  the  sagar  of  lead  is  decomposed,  and  changed  into  an  insoluble  sulphate 
of  lead,  which  falls  to  the  bottom,  the  practice  is  not  quite  so  dangerous  as 
has  been  represented.— Fiiis  the  Vintere*  and  Licensed  VicttuUlers^  Cruide, 
p.  225. 
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recopering  ropv  wines.*  Dr.  Lee  thus  remarks  on  this 
practice  :  "  Wme  dealers  doabtless  suppose,  that  the  quan- 
tity used  is  too  small  to  produce  any  bad  effects,  but  the 
numerous  instances  on  record,  of  poisoning  by  this  article, 
prove  the  incorrectness  of  this  doctrine.  More  than  fifty 
cases  have  fallen  within  my  own  observation,  where  per- 
sons have  suffered  severely  from  the  use  of  cheap  wines, 
and  two  or  three  cases  of  death,  most  probably  owingtb 
the  same  cause."t  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  jDr. 
Lee  discovered  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  lead  in  some  champaigne  which  came  direct  from  the 
importer.  The  author  of  Wine  and  Spirit  Adulterators^ 
Unmasked^  states  that  two  instances  came  under  his  ob- 
servation, in  which  some  persons  were  made  ill,  after 
drinVing  some  cheap  Champaigne.  On  analysis,  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  portion  of  lead  in  its  worst  form.f  Dr. 
Warren  relates  the  circumstance  of  thirty-two  persons 
who  became  seriously  ill  after  indulging  in  white  wine, 
whi-'h  had  been  adulterated  with  lead.  One  of  them  died 
and  another  became  paralytic.§ 

Lead,  however,  is  not  the  only  pernicious  ingredient  by 
which  wine  is  adulterated.  The  Spaniards,  according  to 
some  writers,  employ  arsenic,  and  even  corrosive  subli- 
mate, in  the  preparation  of  their  wines,  in  order,  remarks 
a  recent  writer,  to  free  their  vintages,  and  render  them 
more  firm  and  durable.)]  The  Dutch  also  are  said  to  have 
had  recourse  to  the  same  nefarious  practice.lT 

Professor  Christison  relates  an  interesting  case  of  adul- 
teration with  arsenic,  and-  its  effects.  The  family  of  a 
baronet  in  Roxburghshire,  with  several  visitors,  in  all 
amounting  to  six  persons,  were  taken  severely  ill  after 
partaking,  during  dinner,  of  some  Champaigne.    The  symp- 

*  Accum's  Culinary  Poisons,  p.  96. 

t  Remarks  on  Wines,  by  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.  D.,  New  York,  1835. 

t  Wine  and  Spirit  Adulterators'  Unmasked,  p.  146. 

§  Medical  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  80.  '•  Lead,  in  its  metallic  state,  like  all  the 
other  metals,  is  probably  inert ;  but  is  so  easily  acted  upon  by  the  weaker 
acids  and  alkalies,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  in  this  form  vrithout  imminent 
danger." — Essay  on  Poisons,  by  Dr.  Johnston. 

Orfila,  the  deservedly  celebrated  French  chemist,  in  his  work  on  Poisons, 
testifies  that  "  Su^r  of  Uad,  ceruse,  and  still  more  frequently,  lithargef 
are  mixed  with  acids,  or  sharp  tasted  wines,  in  order  to  render  them  less 
so."  This  writer  describes  the  effects  of  lead  adulterations  to  be  fcetid 
eructations,  hiccup,  difficulty  of  respiration,  thirst,  cramp,  coldness  of  limbs • 
convulsions,  and  delirium. 

II  Henderson  on  Modem  Wines,  p.  341 . 

IT  Metodo  di  conoscere  alcune  aelle  piu  dannose  adulterazioui  che  si  iaan 
ai  Vini.  8vo.  Fireze,  1786.— Deutschlaud's  Weinbau:  Von  J.  C.  Gotthard 
8vo.  Erfurt,  1811.    II.  B.  s.  379. 
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toms  were  severe  pain  of  the  bowels,  sickness,  and  vomit- 
ing, which  continued  until  next  morning.  During  the 
night  all  were  affected  with  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  stomach, 
throat,  and  mouth;  and  in  the  morning,  the  lips  became 
encrusted,  and  the  skin  cracked  and  peeled  off.  For  three 
or  four  days  the  whole  party  had  a  disinclination  to  eat. 
The  remains  of  a  bottle  of  the  Champaigne,  used  on  this 
occasion,  were  tested  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
Two  ounces  of  the  wine  gave  one  grain  and  a  quarter  of 
the  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  corresponding  to  one  grain  of  the 
oxide  of  arsenic* 

Wines,  it  appears,  are  not  only  doctored^  as  is  the  tech- 
nical phrase,  to  remove  certain  states  of  disease,  but  cer- 
tain ingredients  are  added  to  them,  in  order  to  impart  to 
them  particular  flavours^  in  other  words,  to  render  them 
as  near  as  possible  similar  to  such  celebrated  gprape 
wines  as  are  in  most  demand  in  the  market .f  Thus,  to 
use  the  words  of  a  well-known  writer,  bitter  almonds  are 
added  to  give  a  nutty  flavour  ;  sweei-briaVf  orris-rooi, 
clarj/j  cherry 'lour  eUwcder^  and  elder-flowers^  to  form  the 
bouquet  of  high-flavoured  wines  5  alum^  to  render  young 
and  meager  wines  bright  5  BraziUwood^  cake  of  pressed 
elderberries  and  billberries^  to  render  pale,  faint  coloured 
port,  of  a  deep  rich  purple-colour,  oak  sawdust^  and  the 
husks  of  filberts  J  to  give  additional  astringency  to  unripe 
red 'wines,  and  a  tincture  of  the  seeds  of  raisins  to  flavour 
factitious  port  wine  .J 

The  production  of  such  a  crusty  or  lining,  on  the  interior 
of  the  bottles,  as  will  give  wine  an  appearance  of  age, 
forms  another  important  process  in  the  preparation  of  fac- 
titious wines.  "  This  is  eflected  by  means  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  coloured  with  Brazil-wood  or 
cochineal,  and  is  invariably  pointed  at  as  a  sure  indication 
oi  old  age."  It  is  also  a  common  practice  to  stain  the 
lower  part  of  the  corks,  to  imitate  the  red  colour  of  port, 

*  Edinburgli  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  rol.  xxziii.  1830,  p.  67. 

t  **  Several  years  aeo,  De  Witt  Clinton  was  dining  with  several  gentle- 
men, at  the  house  of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Albany.  The  conversation 
rery  naturally  ran  upon  the  wines  which  were  set  before  them,  Gov.  Clinton 
selected  one  as  his  favourite,  and  pronounced  it  the  best  he  had  ever  tasted. 
The  seller  of  the  wine  has  since  told  the  merchant  that  it  was  wholly  facti- 
tious, and  had  not  one  drop  of  the  iuice  of  the  grape."— ^etmrA:  Advertiser, 

t  The  Vintners*  and  Licensed  Victuallers*  Guide,  p.  259.—"  Take  of  rasp, 
lags  of  red  sandars  wood,  six  ounces,  spirits  of  wine,  one  quart  j  infuse  four- 
teen days,  and  filter  through  paper  for  use.  It  produces  a  beautiful  red 
colour  for  port  wine."— Idem,  p.  268.  Vide  also  Palmer's  Publicans'  Direc* 
lor,  p.  91. 
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so  that  when  drawn  they  may  indicate  the  length  of  time 
the  wine  has  heen  bottled.  Accum  observes,  that  ^^  the 
preparation  of  an  astringent  extract,  to  prodace  from 
spoiled  home-made  and  foreign  wines,  a  genuine  old  port^ 
by  mere  admixture,  or  to  impart  to  weak  wine  a  rough 
austere  taste,  a  fine  colour,  and  a  peculiar  flavour,  forms 
one  branch  of  the  business  of  particular  wine-coopers; 
while  the  mellowing  and  restoring  of  spoiled  white  wines 
is  the  sole  occupation  of  men  who  are  called  refiners  of 
vnne, 

ADULTERATIONS   OF    MALT   LIQUORS. 

Malt  liquors,  in  the  present  day,  are  almost  universaUv 
adulterated.  The  annals  of  the  Court  of  Excise  bear  evi- 
dence of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  illegal  practice.  In 
a  work  of  considerable  merit,  recently  published,  the  va- 
rious adulterations  used  in  the  preparation  of  malt  liquors, 
are  detailed  at  some  length.  In  reference  to  London  por- 
ter, the  writer  expresses  his  unqualified  opinion,  that  its 
nutritious  qualities  are  greatly  overrated.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  allude  to  the  various  methods  employed  to  adul« 
terate  this  popular  beverage,  in  allusion  to  which  practice, 
he  thus  remarks : — "  I  disclaim  any  intention  to  particu- 
larize establishments  that  use  these  ingredients,  it  would 
be  useless  to  do  so,  because  each  of  them  practise  it^  in  pro- 
pofiion  to  the  extent  of  its  business.^"*^ 

The  author  of  a  popular  treatise  on  brewing,  after  enu- 
merating several  materials  used  in  the  preparation  of  por- 
ter, such  as  cocculus  indicus,  capsicum,  headings,  &c., 

*  Little  need  be  added  to  what  our  author  has  stated  in  relation  to  tbe 
adulteration  of  wines.  It  is  now  pretty  well  understood  that  such  a  thing 
as  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape^  is  unknown  in  this  country,  and  that  a  largo 
proportion  of  the  wines  consumed  in  the  United  States,  are  entirely  factitious. 
Nearly  all  are  mixed ;  one  pipe  goine  to  make  two,  three  or  more,  with  a 
due  allowance  of  water  and  spirit,  and  the  custom-house  mark  is  always  to 
be  had.  Most  of  the  whiskey,  produced  by  the  fifteen  distilleries  in  this 
vicinity,  (some  of  which  consume  800  bushels  of  grain  daily,)  after  under- 
going "  rectification,''  which  is  effected  by  passing  it  through  charcoal,  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wines.  Champaigne  is  made  from  Newark 
cider,  m  large  quantities  ;  and  champaigne  baskets  and  bottles  are  in  great 
demand  for  the  purpose  of  replenishment.  Without  going  into  details, 
which  our  limits  ao  not  allow,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  ta 
our  country  to  draw  any  practical  distinction,  between  fermented  and  dis 
tilled  liquors,  whatever  it  may  be  iu  wine-growing  countries  :  and  after  al. 
brandy  is  but  the  spirituous  portion  of  the  wine  separated  oy  distillation, 
and  may  be  changed  back  into  wine  a^n,  by  the  addition  of  water,  extrac* 
tive  matter  and  acids ,  and  whiskey  is  but  tne  alcohol  separated  from  the 
nutritious  part  of  the  grain,  yet  left  in  the  fermented  wash  which  goes  ta 
make  beer. — Am.  Ed. 

t  Art  of  Brewing  on  Scientific  Principles.    London,  1824. 
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remarks,  that  "however  much  they  may  surprise, however 
pernicious  or  disa&^reeahle  they  may  appear,  I  have  alwa^  8 
found  them  requisites  in  the  hrewing  of  porter,  and  they 
must  invariahly  he  used  hy  those  who  wish  to  continue  the 
taste,  flavour,  and  appearance  of  the  heer.  I  could  never 
produce  the  present  flavoured  article  without  them.  The 
intoxicating  qualities  of  porter  are  to  he  ascrihed  to  the 
various  drugs  intermixed  with  it.  It  is  evident,  some  por- 
ter is  more  heady  than  others,  and  it  arises  from  a  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  stupifying  ingredients.  Malt,  to  pro- 
duce intoxication,  must  he  used  in  such  large  quantities, 
as  would  very  much  diminish,  if  not  totally  exclude  the 
brewer's  profit.''* 

The  testimony  of  a  scientific  work  lately  published,  may 
also  be  adduced.  "  It  is  absolutely  frightful  to  contem- 
plate the  list  of  poisons  and  drugs  with  which  malt  liquors 
have  been  (as  it  is  technically  and  descriptively  called) 
dociored.  Opium,  henbane,  cocculus  indicus,  and  Bohe- 
mian rosemary,  which  is  said  to  produce  a  quick  and 
raving  intoxication,  supplied  the  place  of  alcohol,  aloes, 
quassia,  gentian,  sweet-scented  flag,  wormwood,  bore- 
hound,  and  bitter  oranges,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  hops, 
licorice,  treacle,  and  mucilage  of  flax-seed,  stood  for  at- 
tenuated malt  sugar.  Capsicum,  ginger,  and  cinnamon, 
or  rather  cassia-buds,  afiforded  to  the  exhausted  drink  the 
pungency  of  carbonic  acid.  Burnt  flour,  sugar,  or  treacle, 
communicated  a  peculiar  taste,  which  porter- drinkers 
generally  fancy.  Preparations  of  fish,  assisted  in  cases 
of  obstinacy,  with  oil  of  vitriol,  procured  transparency. 
Besides  these,  the  brewer  had  to  supply  himself  with  lime, 
potash,  salt,  and  a  variety  of  other  substances,  which  are 
of  no  other  use,  than  in  serving  the  oflice  of  more  valuable 
materials,  and  defrauding  the  customer."!  Other  testi- 
monies might  be  enumerated  at  considerable  length,  all 
of  which  bear  equally  strong  evidence  of  the  extent  of  this 
nefaripus  system.  The  number  of  Brewers^  Guides^  and 
other  similar  treatises,  combined  with  their  extensive  cir- 
culation, is  additional  and  powerful  proof  of  the  same  fact. 
These  books  contain  ample  directions  for  the  preparation 
of  these  noxious  materials.  A  few-examples  will  now  be 
presented  to  the  reader.  The  treatises  published  by 
Samuel  Child  and  Alexander  Morrice,  are  those  which  call 

♦  "  Erery  Man  his  own  Brewer :"  explaining  the  Art  and  Myitery  of 
Brewing  Porter.    By  Samuel  Child,  brewer. 
t  DonoYan's  Domestic  Economy.    Cabinet  Cycloped.  p.  201. 
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for  special  attention.     The  following  is  a  specimen  froir 
Mr.  Child  :* — "  It  is  recommended  to  the  notice  of  fami 
lies,  as  a  suhject  for  economical  consideration.     Nine  bar 
rels  of  porter,  paid  for  at  the  public  house,  cost  eighteei 
guineas,  and  nine  barrels  of  exactly  the  same  quality 
strength,  &c.  as  porter,  might  be  produced,  excluding  time 
and  trouble  for  JC6.  Is.  lld,^  leaving,  to  the  economical 
brewer  of  his  own  porter,  a  clear  profit  of  JC12.  10s.  Id., 
very  near  twelve  guineas,  and  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  expense.''     "  That  this  calculation,"  continues  our 
honest  author,  '^  may  not  be  objected  to  as  enormous,  or 
improbable,  the  following  statement  of  the  ingredients, 
and  their  separate  expenses,  will  convince  the  most  in- 
credulous and  disbelieving."     Our  author  then  proceeds  to 
make  out  his  case  by  an  enumeration  of  the  variety  and 
expense  of  the  articles  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of 
porter.     These  amount  to  sixteen  in  number,  and  include 
the  following  singular  ingredients : — capsicum  (or  cayenne 
peppery)  cocculus  indicus,  salt  of  tartar,  heading8,f  gmger, 
and  slfdted  lime. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  three  modes  of  brewing 

Sorter,  laid  down  in  the  practical  treatise  of  Mr.  Alexander 
[orrice.f 

cwt. 
Malt,    ...  0 

Hops,  -        -        -        -        1 
Cocculus  Indicus,         -        0 
Leghorn  Juice,     -        -        0 
Porter  Extract,    -        -        0 
These  materials  were  to  make  eighty-nme  barrels  of 
thirty-six  gallons  each.     The  economical  genius  of  this 
well  known  writer  may  be  estimated,  when  it  is  ascertain- 
ed how  the  "  remaining  goods"  may  be  made  into  small 
beer.    This  he  proposes  to  effect  by  adding  "three  lbs.  of 
eoeculus  indicus  berry,  ground  fine,  and  four  lbs.  of  fabia 
amara,  or  bitter  bean,  but  little  known  to  brewers  in  gen- 
eral, but  a  good  substitute  for  hops  and  mak." 

*  "  ETeiy  Man  his  own  Brewer.'' 

t  "  The  oeadin^  is  a  mixture  of  half  alum  and  half  copperas,  mimd  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  is  so  called  from  giving  to  porter  that  Deautiral  head  of 
Iroth,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  peculiar  pro])erties  of  porter  ^and  which 
landlords  are  so  anxious  to  raise  to  gratiiy  their  customers."— -J^Mry  smni 
Atff  oim  Brewer. 

X  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing  the  various  sorts  of  Malt  Liquors^  with 
examples  of  each  specieS;  &c.,  &c.,  the  whole  forming  a  complete  Guide  to 
Brewing  London  Porter,  fcc.,  Ibc,  &c.  Br  Alexander  Mntrice,  Common 
Brewer:  7th  edition.    London,  ISST. 


qw. 

lbs. 

25 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

30 

0 

4 
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LONDt'T  AL£. 

ewt.  qra.  tbf. 
Malt,  25  quarters, 

Hops,    -        -        -        -        1  3  10 

Grains  of  Paradise,        -        0  0  4 

Coriander.     -        -        -        0  0  4» 

Orange  Powder,    -        -        0  0  4 

Ginger,  salt,  and  flour,  are  to  be  used  in  the  cleansing 
process. 

WINDSOR   ALE. 

"  This  ale,"  affirms  Mr.  Morrice,  "  has  experienced  so 
great  a  demand  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  for  a  few  years 
past,  as  materially  to  affect  the  London  Pale  Beer  Brewery. 
I  shall  present  you  with  the  most  approved  and  generally 
received  mode  of  brewing  it." 


Malt,  25  quarteris. 
Hops,    -        -        - 
Honey, 

Coriander  seed, 
Grains  of  Paradise, 
Orange  peel, 
Ground  Licorice^ 


cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

2  0  0 

2  0  40 

0  0  4 

0  0  2 

0  0  3 

0  0  12 


Add  a  little  salt  and  bean  flour  for  cleanung,  and  the 
liquor  is  fit  for  use. 

BROWN  STOTTT. 

"  This  liquor,"  remarks  the  same  writer,  "  since  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  malt  and  hops  has  compelled  brewers  to 
run  the  uncommon  lengths  they  have  for  porter,  has  come 
into  very  general  use.  I  shall,  therefore,  give  you  the  ne- 
cessary instructions  for  brewing  it." 

Malt,     - 

Hops,    .        -        - 

Cocculus  indicus,  • 

Sugar,  - 

Fabia  amara. 
This  liquor  has  very  correctly  been  called  stout 
In  giving  a  recipe  for  Reading  beery  Mr.  Morrice  adds, 
**  This  is  a  beer  much  praised  by  many  persons."     The 
materials  are  ^'  malt,  hops,  grains  of  Paradise,  coriander- 
seed,  sugar,  and  Indian  bark 


ewt. 

qre. 

n». 

0 

20 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

6 
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25 
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0 

20 
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30 

0 

4 

0 
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AMBBR   BEER,   OR   TWOPENNY. 

"This  beer,"  sava  Morrice,  "  is  both  pleasant  and  whole- 
fOflie,  and  is  in  almost  as  much  request  as  porter  during 
the  winter,  when  it  is  drank  warm.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  most  profitable  of  all  malt  liquors,  as  it  is  sent  out  to 
the  customers  within  a  week  from  the  time  of  brewing, 
and  usually  consumed  within  the  following  one." 

on.     lbs. 

Malt,     -        -  '       '- 

Hops,    - 

Leghorn  juice, 

Molasses, 

Grains  of  Paradise, 

Capsicum, 

This  "pleasant  and  wholesome"  beverage,  is  to  be 
cleared  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  using  at  the  time 
four  pounds  of  ground  ginger,  half  a  pound  of  bay  salt,  and 
a  quartern  of  flour. 

WELCH    ALE. 

"  This,"  remarks  otir  author,  "  is  the  most  luscious  and 
richly  flavoured  ale  I  ever  drank.  I  saw  the  whole  process 
at  Caernarvon,  in  Walei^."  The  ingredients  are  malt,  hops, 
sugar,  grains  of  Paradise,  and  licorice  root. 

HOCK. 

Ingredients — ^Malt,  hops,  cocculus  indicus,  sugar,  fabia 
amara,  and  capsicum. 

"  This  is  a  beer  that  has,  within  a  few  years,  had  a  great 
run." — ^Morrice. 

TABLE   BEER. 

Ingredients — Spanish  juice,  licorice  powder,  grains  of 
Paradise,  salt,  ginger,  and  flour. 

'^  This  makes  a  drink,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
wholesome,  and  the  want  of,  be  more  missed." 

COMMON   BEER. 

JRecipe  for  150  barrels :  "  use  half  a  barrel  of  colouring, 
i  cwt.  cream  of  tartar,  i  cwt.  ground  alum,  1  lb.  salt  of 
steel,  and  two  barrels  of  strong  finings.  Mix  well,  &c. 
Your  own  good  sense  will  show  you  how,  to  advantage.'' 

The  reader  is  by  this  time  fully  prepared  to  express  hii 
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opinion  on  the  preparation  and  sale  of  these  "wholesome 
liquors."  He  will  clearly  comprehend  that  the  books  from 
which. the  foregoing  startling  quotations  have  been  made, 
cannot  have  attained  so  large  a  circulation  from  mere  cu- 
riosity. Indeed,  some  of  our  honest  "  practical"  brewers 
declare  this  to  be  the  fact,  and  reckless  of  human  health, 
have  made  free  and  extensive  use  of  the  recipes  recom- 
mended  for  their  adoption. 

The  author  of  a  popular  work  on  "  Domestic  Chemistry," 
enumerates  thirty-four  different  vegetable  and  animal*adul- 
teratiotts  of  beer,  and  twelve  belonging  to  the  animal  king- 
dom. "  The  object  of  the  brewer,"  he  remarks,  "  is  to 
save  malt  and  hops ;  the  object  of  the  publican  is  to  mul- 
tiply or  increase  the  quantity  of  his  beer.  The  liquor 
produced  by  the  doctoring  brewer,  is  a  spurious  imitation 
of  beer;  that  produced  by  the  doctoring  publican  is  a 
mixture  of  good  beer,  with  coloured  water.  Either  of 
these  liquors  is  wholesome,  dangerous,  or  poisonous,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  which  its  noxious  ingredients 
bear  to  malt,  hops,  and  water.  When  the  brewer  makes  a 
large  quantity  of  beer  from  a  small  quantity  of  malt  and 
hops,  or  when  the  publican  mixes  his  strong  beer  with 
water  or  small  beer,  the  product  is  always  in  a  aiate  of 
disease^  that  is  to  say,  the  resulting  beer  is  so  weak  and 
vapid,  that  no  mortal  man  can  be  induced  to  pour  it  down 
his  throat.  But  as  a  beer  of  this  sort  is  always  made  to  sell^ 
and  as  nobody  will  drink  it  m  a  state  of  evident  disease, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  beer  doctor  is  taxed  to  supply  the 
means  of  giving  a  healthy  appearance  to  the  liquor  which 
is  afflicted  with  the  most  incurable  disorders.  It  is  not 
desired  either  by  the  brewer  or  publican,  that  the  diseased 
beer  should  be  rendered  absolutely  good,  it  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  their  purposes  that  it  should  be  made  to  appear 
good.  All  that  they  insist  upon  is,  that  the  beer  should 
be  put  into  a  saleable  state.  They  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves with  reflections  about  its  wholesomeness  or  un- 
wholesomeness,  nor  indeed  is  there  any  reason  why  they 
should ;  for  it  is  very  evident,  that  reflections  of  that  sort, 
ought  to  be  made  by  the  individuals  who  have  the  drink- 
ing of  the  beer,  and  not  by  those  who  have  the  selling  of 
it.  This  writer  then  enumerates  the  diseases  of  beer. 
These  are,  1.  Want  of  alcohol ;  2.  want  of  sugar  ;  3.  want 
of  alum  /  4.  want  of  bitterness  ;  5.  want  of  pungency  ;  6. 
muddiness;  7.  want  of  age  ;  8.  want  of  astringency  ;  9.  old 
age  /  10.  want  of  froth.    For  the  cure  of  these  diseases 
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forty-eight  different  adulterating  materials  are  given, 
among  which  are  included  treacle,  ginger,  coriander, 
honey,  caraway,  horehound,  gentian,  aloes,  fla^,  henbane, 
and  St.  Ignatius  bean,  dec.  ioe.  The  coolness  with  which 
certain  noxious  materials  are  directed  to  be  used  in  Brew- 
er's Guides,  would  almost  excite  a  smile,  were  not  our  in- 
dignation roused  at  the  consequences  which  result  from 
so  dangerous  a  practice.  A  few  of  these  examples  may 
not  prove  uninteresting,  and  may  at  the  same  time  unfold 
to  the  reader,  the  hontiiv  and  humanity  of  the  system. 
Perhaps,  those  cvren  by  Mr.  Child,  may  be  the  most  in- 
structive. **  Mum^'*  says  this  enlightened  and  practical 
writer,  ^^  gtV-»  a  smack  of  age  to  beer,  and  is  penetraiing  to 
ike  palaieJ*^  Mr.  Child  still  further  enlightens  the  frater- 
nity of  brewers,  by  giving  them  instruction  in  the  art  of 
bringing  beer  forward,  or,  in  other  words,  giving  to  new 
beer  the  taste  and  appearance  of  old.  "  To  make  new  beer 
old,  add  oil  of  vitrei,  an  imitation  of  the  age  of  eighteen 
months  is  thus  produced  in  an  instant."* 

The  reader  may  now  naturally  inquire  how  far  others 
of  the  same  fraternity  coincide  with  Mr.  Child,  in  the 
"  practical "  nature  of  his  directions.  One  or  two  illus- 
trative examples  are  now  adduced.  Mr.  Morrice,  on  the 
subject  of  '*  Heading^^  remarks,  that  "  there  are  various 
ways  of  making  heading,  some  using  ground  copperas  and 
alum,  some  salt  of  steel,  &c.,t  but  he  cautiously  observes, 
^  it  should  be  purchased  of  those  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  have  it  ready  prepared."  "  Observe,"  he  further 
continues,  "  that  porter  should  not  be  sent  out  without  it, 
as  it  causes  the  head  so  much  admired  in  that  liquor,  and 
is  agreeable  to  its  flavour."]: 

The  following  extracts  from  this  author  are  of  too 
*' practical"  a  nature  to  be  overlooked;  of  colouring,  he 

*  Every  Man  his  Own  Brewer,  p  23. 

t  The  Author  of  "  The  Art  or  Brewing  on  Scientific  Principles,"  publisli. 
ed  in  London,  1824,  gives  the  following  as  the  standard  proportions  of  the 
respective  ingredients  used  to  one  hogshead  of  beer : — 

1 .  "  Capsicum  Peppery  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  one  hogsbetd. 
2.  Cocculus  Jndieutf  one  ounce  to  ditto.  3.  Licorice  Juice,  from  Tour  to 
eight  ounces,  ditto.  4.  Salt  of  Steel,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  5.  Sulvhate  tf 
Iron,  vttlgo,  copperas,  five  drachms  dissolved,  and  added  just  before  the 
porter  is  sent  out,  proportionate  quantity  for  a  hogshead.  6.  Colouring, 
one  and  a  half  pint  per  nogshead." 

f  Mr.  Morrice  enumerates  the  following  articles  as  those  which  form  part 
of  the  stpck  of  a  practical  brewer.  Malt,  hops,  honey,  sugar,  molasses, 
stick  licorice,  Spanish  ditto,  colouring,  cocculus  indicus,  calamus  aromati* 
cus,  quassia,  gentian,  coriander  capsicum,  caraway-seeds,  grains  of  Paradise 
ginger,  salt,  salt  of  tartar,  beans  malt«d,  oyster-shells,  ismglass,  and  alum* 
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f  emarks :  "  I  should  recommend  to  eyeiy  brewer,  to  pro- 
vide hiniself  with  a  sufficient  quantity,  as  it  gives  a  good 
face  to  the  beer,  and  enables  you  to  gratify  the  sight  of 
your  customers.  I  have  tried  most  colourings,  and  find 
them  very  beneficial  in  porter  and  table  beer."*   Page  123. 

^*  Cocculus  Indicus,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  malt  and 
hops,!  and  is  a  great  preservative  of  malt  liquor  5  it  pre- 
vents second  fermentation  in  bottled  beer,  and  conse- 
quently the  bursting  of  the  bottles  in  warm  climates.  Its 
effect  is  of  an  inebriating  nature."     Page  123. 

"  Calamus  is  used  in  the  brewery  as  a  succedaneum  for 
hops  and  strength ;  one  pound  of  which  is  equal  to  six  of 
hops."     Page  125. 

"  Coriander  is  much  used  by  brewers,  to  give  a  flavour 
to  ales.  Capsicum  is  used  in  ales  and  amber ;  it  is  a  good 
preservative  in  the  summer  season."     Page  128. 

"Grains  of  Paradise  are  used  in  ales,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  amber  beer.  They  are  always  ground  and  used 
in  the  tun."     Page  129. 

"  Oyster-shells  are  very  good  to  recover  sour  beer,  but 
when  used,  you  must  leave  the  bung  out." 

After  reading  these  singular  extracts,  truly  may  we  ex- 
claim with  Mr.  Cobbett,  "  when  we  know  that  beer  doctorSy 
and  brewers^  druggists  are  professions,  practised  as  openly 
as  those  of  bug-man  and  rat^killerj  are  we  simple  enough 
to  suppose,  that  the  above  named,  are  the  only  drugs  that 
people  swallow,  in  those  potions  which  they  call  pots  of 
beer."t 

The  evidence  already  adduced,  it  is  presumed,  contains 

*  Those  who  give  brewinsp  receipts,  recommend  it  in  quantities  of  four 
pounds  to  tventy  barrels,  boiled  with  the  worts.— iirt  q/"  Sretoing,  Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge f  3d  Edition,  p.  31. 

This  writer  states,  "  that  every  article  interdicted  by  the  Excise,  may  not 
be  injnrions  to  the  porter,  or  to  health,  though  every  honest  and  honourable 
man  (!!!)  will,  in  the  use  of  cocculus  indicus,  and  other  drugs,  exercise  the 
greatest  caution  in  their  preparations,  as  the  consequences  may  prove  fatal." 

The  same  author  also  remarks  in  his  work  on  **  Culinary  Poisons :''  **  To 
increase  the  intoxicating  quality  of  beer,  the  deleterious  vegetable  substance, 
cocculus  indicus,  and  the  extract  of  tnis  poisonous  berry,  called  black  ex- 
tract, or  by  some  hard  tnuUumf  are  employed,  opium,  tobacco,  nux  vomica, 
and  extract  of  poppies  have  also  been  used." 

t  "  One  ounce  to  a  hogshead,"  appears  to  be  "the  general  standard." — 
Art  of  Brewingy  Sic.  ... 

The  active  or  poisonous  principle  of  these  berries,  is  termed  by  chemists^ 
picrotoxin,  from  two  Greek  woros — namely  niKpoi  hitter,  and  to^ikov  poiton. 
These  berries  in  India,  in  particular,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  are  cast  on 
the  water,  to  intoxicate  fisn,  which,  when  floating  on  the  surface,  are  readily 
taken  without  the  aid  of  the  rod. 
'  {  Cottage  Economy,  1833. 
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sufficient  proof,  that  in  this  country  at  least,  malt  liquors 
are  adulterated  to  a  very  general  and  very  fearful  extent. 
The  existence  of  this  nefarious  system,  is  still  further 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  almost  every  week  convictions 
take  place,  and  heavy  fines  are  imposed  on  persons  upo7i 
whose  premises  are  found  the  materials  used  in  adulieration. 
The  law  on  this  subject  is  severe.  According  to  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  (56  Geo.  III.)  All  druggists  and  others, 
are  prohibited  from  selling  or  delivering  to  any  licensed 
brewer,  dealer  in  or  retailer  of  beer,  knowing  him  to  be 
such,  any  kind  of  materials  used  in  adulteration,  under  a 
penalty  of  JS500.  Brewers,  dealers  in  or  retailers  of  beer, 
are  subject  to  a  penalty  of  JCSOO,  on  conviction  of  having 
used,  or  being  in  possession  of  the  same  articles. 

On  reference  to  the  minutes  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
appointed  for  examining  the  price  and  quality  of  beer, 
we  learn  that  between  the  years  1812  and  1819,  of  whole- 
sale and  retail  brewers,  publicans,  and  brewers'  druggists, 
nearly  two  hundred  Excise  prosecutions  and  convictions 
took  place.*    All  of  these  parties  either  sold  or  were  in 

gossession  of  the  various  articles  used  in  adulteration 
ome  of  them  were  convicted  in  penalties  of  JS500  in 
addition  to  costs.  The  cases  of  conviction^  we  may  with 
reason  conclude,  form  but  a  very  slight  proportion  only 
of  those  who  are  actually  guilty  of  this  diabolical  practice, 
carried  on,  as  it  usually  is,  in  the  most  cautious  and  secret 
manner. 

Mr.  Wells,  an  Excise  Officer,  in  his  examination  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  states,  "  that  the 
adulterating  ingredients  were  not  kept  on  the  premises, 
but  in  the  brewer's  house,  and  that  the  brewer  had  a  very 
large  jacket,  made  expressly  for  that  purpose,  with  very 
large  pockets,  and  that  on  brewing  mornings^  he  would 
take  his  pockets  full  of  the  different  ingredients!  Witness 
supposed  that  such  a  man's  jacket,  similar  to  what  he  had 

*  The  Author  of  '<  Deadly  Adulterations,"  after  statins  this  fact,  adds : — 
'<  Since  that  time^  seizures  of  illec^  and  poisonous  articfes  have  been  often 
made  by  the  Excise,  and  convictions  have  taken  place.  During  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  year,  and  at  the  commencement  otthe  present  year,  seizures 
liave  also  been  made,  and  convictions  have  taken  place,  nearly  eoual  in 
number  to  those  statea  in  the  text."  Mr.  Cobbett  also  maKes  the  foliowinff 
remarks : — ''  Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  ¥ritnes8ing  the  detection  of 
some  cp-eedy  wretch,  who  has  used  in  making  or  in  doctoring  his  beer,  drugs 
forbidden  by  law.  It  is  not  many  weeks  since  one  of  these  was  convicted 
in  the  Court  of  Excise,  for  using,  potent  and  daneerous  drugs,  by  means  of 
which,  and  a  suitable  (quantity  of  water,  he  made  two  butts  of  beer  into 
three ;  upon  this  occasion,  it  appeared  that  no  less  than  ninety  of  these 
worthies,  were  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  the  same  practices.'' 
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described,  would  carry  quite  sufficient  for  any  brewery  in 
England,  as  to  coc cuius  indicus."  It  may  in  addition  be 
stated,  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  adulterants,  are 
prepared  in  the  form  of  extracts,  and  occupy  therefore  but 
a  small  space. 

ADTTLTERATIONS   OF   ARDENT   SPIRITS. 

The  adulteration  of  ardent  spirits  is,  if  possible,  more 
extensive  than  that  of  either  wine  or  malt  liquors.  To 
detail  the  various  processes  in  common  use  for  this  pur- 
pose, would  fill  a  moderate  sized  volume.  A  few  examples 
-will,  however,  be  laid  before  the  reader,  from  sources 
equally  authentic  with  those  which  have  already  been 
made  use  of.  The  extraordinary  value  attached  to  well- 
frequented  spirit  establishments,  is  strong  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  the  traffic.  A  popular  writer  observes, 
that  he  has  no  doubt  it  will  excite  much  surprise,  when 
he  states  the  fact,  (well  known  to  all  persons  connected 
ijdth  the  trade,)  that  sums^  of  from  one  thousand  to  three 
thousand  pounds^  and,  where  wine  trades  have  been  attached^ 
as  much  as  from  three  to  six  thousand  pounds,  have  been 
given  for  the  good^wills  of  gin  shops,  possessed  of  only 
twenty-one  years  lease,  depending  solely  on  the  toill  of  the 
magistrates  for  their  licenses  being  renewed,  and  held  at 
rents  of  from  £15  to  JC200  per  annum,* 

"  All  surprise,  however,"  he  observes,  "  will  cease,  when 
a  knowledge  is  acquired  of  the  profits,  which  the  trade 
affi9rds  by  means  of  adulteration." 

'  BRANDY. 

Cogniac  brandy  is  generally  adulterated  with  Spani^ 
or  Bourdeaux  brandy,  old  neutral-flavoured  rum,  rectified 
spirits,  British  brandy  bitters,  British  brandy,t  cherry- 
laurel-water,J  extract  of  almond  cake,  extract  of  capsi- 
cum,§  and  extract  of  grains  of  Paradise,  and  colouring 
sugar. 

Spirit  dealers,  like  their  brethren — ^wine  merchants  and 

*  Wine  and  Spirit  Adulterations  Unmasked,  3d  edition,  p.  46. 

f  British  brandy,  80  gallons  of  rectified  spiiits.  7  gallons  vinegarj  12 
oonces  of  orris  root,  15  lbs.  of  raisms,  2  lbs.  of  vitriol. — Identj  p.  12. 

±  Its  qualities  are  hiehly  pernicious  and  even  poisonous. — idem,  p.  10, 

5  Known  in  the  trade  by  the  denomination  of  "Devil,"  and  made  by  in> 
fnsing  chilie  pods  in  spirit.  This  is  what  imparts  the  appearance  of  sUengtli 
and  pungent  liot  taste,  when  taken  into  the  mouth. 

Y2 
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brewers,  have  books  for  reference,  which  contain  specific 
directions  for  fraudulent  adulterations.  Some  of  these 
are  worthy  of  notice.  "  To  improve  the  flavour  of  brandy. 
A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  English  saffron^  and  half  an 
ounce  of  mace^  steeped  in  a  pint  of  brandy  for  ten  days, 
shaking  it  once  or  twice  a  day ;  then  strain  it  through  a 
linen  cloth,  and  add  one  ounce  of  terra  japonica^  finely 
powdered^  and  three  ounces  of  spirits  of  sweet  nitre;  put 
it  to  ten  gallons  of  brandy,  adding  at  the  same  time,  ten 
pounds  of  prunes  bruised.  "  To  give  new  brandy  all  the 
qualities  of  old.  To  one  gallon  of  new  brandy,  add  thirty 
drops  of  aqua  Ammoniay  (volatile  smelling  liquor,)  shaking 
it  well,  that  it  may  combine  with  the  acid,  on  which  the 
taste  and  other  qualities  of  the  new  liquor  depend."* 

RUM. 

The  same  adulteration  is  carried  on  with  respect  to 
mm.  "  The  impositions,"  adds  the  author  of  the  work 
before  referred  to,  ''practised  with  rum  generally,  consist 
in  purchasing  low-priced  Leward  Island  Rum,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  the  undermentioned  articles  in  certain  pro- 
portions, vending  it  as  fine  old  Jamaica  Rum,  of  peculiar 
softness  and  flavour : — 

Ale,  Porter,  Shrub, 
Extract  of  Orris  Root, 
Cherry-Laurel-Water, 
Extract  of  Grains  of  Paradise  or  Capsicum."! 


le 


GIN. 

The  list  of  ingredients  used  in  flavouring  or  making  up 
in,  as  advertised,  is  somewhat  startling ;  not  less  for  its 
ength,  than  for  the  articles  of  which  it  is  composed. 
They  are  as  follows : — Oil  of  vitrol^  oil  of  cassia^  oil  of 
turpentine^  oil  of  caraways^  oil  of  juniper,  oil  of  almonds^ 
sulphuric  (Bther,  extract  of  capsicum s,  or  extract  of  grains 
of  Paradise,  extract  of  orris  root^  extract  of  angeiica  root, 
water,  sugar,'*^  fccj 

The  above  multifarious  list  would  lead  individuals  to 
look  upon  the  establishment  of  the  distiller  or  spirit  seller, 
as  a  chemist's  laboratory,  where  the  operations  of  chemi* 

♦  "The  Vintners*  and  Licensed  Victualler's  Guide,  by  a  Practical  Man." 
—and  edition,  1826. 
t  **  Wine  and  Spirit  Adultentiont  Unmasked,"  p.  86.        t  Idem,  p. ». 
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cal  science  were  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale .  llie 
art  of  adulteration,  however,  demands  considerable  skill 
and  ingenuity ;  the  flavour  and  taste  of  the  genuine  liquors 
require  to  be  imitated  with  great  minuteness  and  tact. 

In  the  adulteration  of  gin,  the  oil  of  vitriol  forms  an 
essential  combination.  This  destructive  ingredient  indeed 
imparts  that  pungency  to  the  taste  as  well  as  smell,  which 
is  so  peculiar  to  common  gin.  "Hence  it  is,  that,  in 
smelling  a  bottle  containing  gin,  in  the  flavouring  of 
which,  oil  of  vitriol  has  been  employed,  the  pungency  is 
so  great,  immediately  after  the  bung  has  been  taken  out, 
as  almost  to  make  the  eyes  water,  which  is  never  the  case 
even  with  gin  at  its  highest  strength,  previous  to  its  being 
sweetened."* 

This  intelligent  author  remarks,  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  used  in  the  greatest  proportions 
to  such  ^ins  as  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  strength.  He 
states,  lUso,  that  previous  to  being  mixed  with  other 
flavouring  ingredients,  it  is  altered  in  its  form,  by  being 
mixed  either  with  sour  cider  or  lime-water,  under  which 
alteration,  it  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  from  one  to 
four  pints  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  gin.f  About  one- 
eighth  of  a  pint  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  used  in  the 
adulteration  of  one  hundred  gallons  of  gin.  Half  a  pint  of 
sulphuric  aether  is  employed  for  the  same  quantity-  They 
are  intended  principally  to  conceal  the  oil  of  vitriol  in  the 
made-up  gin,  and  to  give  it  what  is  called  "a  delicate 
flavour."! 

The  other  materials  serve  to  impart  the  requisite  degree 
of  fulness  in  the  taste  and  flavour  necessary  for  the  sale 
of  this  noxious  compound.  The  principal  object  being  to 
prepare  a  fiery  liquid  which  will  satisfy  the  artificial  de- 
sires of  the  drunkard's  appetite. 

The  adulterators  of  gin  in  general  prepare  a  "heading," 
of  which  the  following  appears  to  be  the  common  recipe : — 

"  Take  of  oil  of  vilriol  about  one  dessert  spoonful,  one 
ditto  of  common  oil  of  almondsy  mix  them  well  with  a  por- 
tion of  spirits  of  wine,  and  add  the  whole  to  one  hundred 
gallons  of  made  up  gin." 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  mode  of  adulterating 
gin,  as  found  in  '*  The  Vintner*  s  and  Licensed  Victualler  a 
Cruidej  by  a  practical  Man^^^  second  edition,  1826^  and 


•  Wine  and  Spirit  Adulterations  Unmade  ad,  p.  51. 
t  Idem,  p.  62.  t  Idem,  p.  62. 
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^Palmer's  Publiean^s  Direeior,^'  second  edition,  1826:— 
"  Take  one  hundred  gallons  of  unsweetened  gin,  thTtt 
pounds  of  coriander  seeds,  four  ounces  of  bitter  almond  cakty 
three  ounces  of  orange  peel,  two  ounces  of  angelica  seeds, 
cassia,  one  ounce,  orris  root  and  capsicums,  of  each  half  an 
ounce,  steep  the  seeds,  &c.  (first  bruised)  in  a  portion  of 
gin  for  six  days,  strain  and  press  them  out,  and  add  the 
rest,  then  add  eighteen  pounds  of  lump  sugar.  Fine  with 
07U  pound  of  alum,  and  four  ounces  of  salt  of  tartar  dis- 
solved in  water." 

*^  To  make  up  thirty  gallons  of  raw  spirit  into  cordial 
gin,  get  as  follows :  tu>o  pennyweights  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
three  pennyweights  of  oil  of  juniper  berries,  txoo  penny- 
weigtds  of  oil  of  vitriol,  two  pennyweights  of  oil  of  tdmonds^ 
one  pint  of  elder  flower  water.  Kill  the  oils  with  a  pint  of 
spirits  of  wine,  and  add  about  eight  pounds  of  loaf  sugar, 
twenty-five  gallons  of  spirits,  one  in  five,  which  will  beu 
fire  gallons  of  water ;  rouse  it  well,  and  in  order  to  fine  it, 
take  two  ounces  of  aium,  and  one  of  salt  of  tartar ;  boil  it 
till  it  be  quite  white,  then  throw  it  into  your  cask,  con- 
tinually stirring  it  for  ten  minutes,  bung  it  up,  and  when 
fine  it  will  be  fit  for  use." 

The  author  of  the  work  from  which  quotations  have 
been  so  copiously  made,  in  proof  that  adulterating  mate- 
rials are  used  in  the  preparation  of  common  gin,  says  that 
this  fact  "  is  proved  beyond  all  question,  by  the  following 
simple  calculation.  It  requires /or^y-«gA^  gallons  of  water 
to  reduce  one  hundred  gallons  of  gin,  purchased  at  its 
cheapest  rate,  to  one  of  the  prices  at  which  it  is  advertised 
(that  is  6f .  6{/.  per  gallon,)  and  the  still  further  addition 
of  forty-four  gallons  more  of  water  (making  a  total  of 
ninety4wo  gallons,)  to  allow  of  the  profit  of  Is.  6d.  per 
gallon."* 

The  author  of  the  "  Art  of  Brewing  on  Scientific  Prin- 
ciples," which  has  been  before  referred  to  as  a  respectable 
publication,  makes  the  following  statement:  It  maybe 
premised  that  this  work  was  published  in  1826.  '^  Spirits 
vended  by  retail  are  all  adulterated,  and  some  of  them  to  a 
dreadful  extent.  Some  months  since  a  person  having 
writing  to  do  that  would  occupy  great  part  of  the  night, 
purchased  at  a  liquor  shop  in  Newgate-street,  half  a  pint 
of  gin,  and  during  the  night  he  drank  a  goblet  full  of  grog, 
which  he  had  made  from  it ;  he  was  seized  with  most  ex- 

♦  Wine  and  Spirit  Adulteraticas  Unmasked,  p.  66. 
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eructating  agony,  spasms  of  the  stomach,  temporary  paral- 
ysis, and  loss  of  intellect ;  these  h^  attributed  to  some 
natural  cause,  and  gave  the  remainder  of  the  liquor  to  a 
person  that  called  on  him  in  the  morning.  In  about  an 
hour  that  person  was  similarly  a^cted.  This  induced  in- 
quiry ;  and  it  was  ascertained,  that  the  woman  who  served 
the  liquor  had  mistaken  the  bottle,  and  had  sold  half  a  pint 
of  the  fluid  intended  to  prepare  the  adulterations  for  sale. 
The  last  mentioned  person  who  partook  of  the  infernal  mix 
iure^  died  of  its  effectsJ*^ 

The  evidence  "brought  forward  ill  this  chapter  indispu- 
tably proves  the  general  practice  of  adulterating  intoxica- 
ting liquors  to  a  roost  dangerous  and  alarming  extent.  The 
various  authors  from  whose  works  quotations  have  been 
made,  are  unanimous  in  their  testimony  of  the  existence 
of  this  nefarious  practice.  Many  of  these  proofs  are  ex- 
tracted from  books  actually  published  by  direction  of  the 
adulterators,  and  contain « specific  directions  for  the  adul- 
teration of  each  liquor.  This  is  done  in  the  most  deliber- 
ate manner,  and  totally  regardless  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  must  inevitably  result  from  so  injurious  a 
practice. 

That  the  beer  sold  at  inferior  houses  is  very  much  drug- 
ged, is  proved  from  the  stupifying  effects  it  has  on  its 
-wretched  consumers.  The  appearance  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures is  piteous  indeed.  Their  haggard  countenances,  and 
stupified  features  excite  the  strongest  emotions  of  pity  and 
disgust. 

The  practice  of  adulteration  has,  at  various  times,  bpen 
defended  as  not  being  so  injurious  as  is  comnjonly  repre- 
sented. The  quantity  of  drugs  used  is  stated  to  be  so  small 
as  to  prove  comparatively  harmless.  This  defence  is  on 
the  face  of  it,  weak  and  fallacious^  The  facts  also  which 
have  appeared  before  the  public,  indisputably  decide  to  the 
contrary.  Several  fatal  cases,  resulting  from  the  practice, 
have  already  been  advanced,  and  no  doubt,  great  numbers 
of  others  might  be  traced  to  the  same  cause.  A  popular 
writer  remarks,  that  "  it  is,  no  doubt,  to  the  unprincipled 
adulterations  of  food,  spirits,  malt  liquors,  &c.,  that  a  great 
number  of  sudden  deaths,  which  are  constantly  happening, 
in  and  about  the  metropolis  is  assignable.  The  adulteration, 
it  is  true,  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  instant  death ;  but  it 
operates  slowly,  and  silently,  and  imperceptibly,  so  as  not 
to  excite  sufficient  suspicion  and  inquiry  respecting  the 
cause.     This  \s  not  an  idle  or  a  random  remark,  but  ono 
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founded  on  much  observation,  and  on  very  probable 
grounds.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  awaken  public  attention 
ajid  inquiry,  respecting  these  nefarious  transactions.* 

•  Oracle  of  Healtli  aal  Long  Life,  p.  3K 
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PART   IV. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

GENERAL  EFFECTS   OF   INTEMPERANCE   ON   THE   HTTICAN  SYSTEM. 


'<  Providence  has  gifted  man  with  reason ;  to  his  reason,  therefore,  is  left 
the  choice  of  his  food  and  drink,  and  not  to  mstmct,as  among  the  lower  ani- 
mals.  It  thus  becomes  his  duty  to  apply  his  reason  to  the  regulation  of  his 
diet,  to  shun  excess  in  quantity,  and  what  is  noxious  in  quality,  to  adhere  in 
short  to  the  simple  and  the  natural ;  among  which  the  boonty  of  his  Maker 
has  afforded  him  an  amole  selection;  and  beyond  which,  if  he  deviates, 
looner  or  later  he  will  suffer  the  penalty." — Prout,  Bridgewater  Trtatis; 

"  — In  our  world,  death  deputes 

Intemperance  to  do  the  work  of  age ; 

And,  hanffing  up  the  quiver  nature  gave  him, 

As  tlow  of  executiorif  for  dispatch 

Sends  forth  licenaed  butchers;  bids  them  slay 

Their  sheep,  (the  silly  sheep  they  fleeced  before,) 

And  toss  him  twice  ten  thousand  at  a  meal. 

0  what  heaps  of  slain 
Cry  out  for  vengeance  on  us," — Youho. 


An  examination  of  human  physiology  necessarily  leads 
us  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

1st.  The  human  system  has  heen  constructed  with  a 
▼iew  to  perfection.  All  its  operations  are  intended  to  ha^* 
monize  with  each  other,  and  to  produce  that  state  which 
is  denominated  health. 

2dly.  This  perfection  or  health  depends  on  the  proper 
performance  of  all  the  physical  functions,  which  can  he  se- 
cured only  hy  a  careful  investigation  and  ohservance  of  the 
laws  of  nature :  and, 

3dly.  Every  deviation  from  health  arises  from  some 
irregular  organic  action  or  infringement  of  the  laws  in 
question  ;  for  which  mankind  are  alone  responsihle  to  hoth 
their  own  nature  and  its  divine  author  |  and  they  must  suf- 
fer the  unavoidahle  penalties  consequent  on  improper  in- 
dulgence. 
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This  interesting  investigation  also  leads  up  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Creator  has  hestowed  upon  man  a  sufB- 
cient  guide  for  his  direction  in  the  choice  of  his  food,  and 
in  the  regulation  of  his  physical  powers. 

First,     By  the  constitution  of  his  system,  and. 

Second,  By  the  effects  which  invariahly  follow  unlawful 
indulgence. 

In  the  present  chapter  it  is  intended  to  consider  some  of 
the  more  prominent  effects  of  intemperance,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, such  as  arise  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

Intemperance  destroys  the  healthy  relations  of  the  system* 
— ^The  object  of  food  is  to  supply  the  system  with  nutri- 
ment, in  other  words,  to  restore  the  waste  of  matter  to 
which  the  human  frame,  is,  under  all  circumstances,  liable. 
Want  of  food  depresses  or  exhausts  the  animal  powers.  A 
judicious  supply  of  nutriment  produces  invigoration  and 
strength.  An  harmonious  balance  of  the  animal  powers 
constitutes  health.  Health,  in  a  great  measure,  depend* 
on  a  proper  supply  of  food.  In  this  we  are  principally 
regulated  by  a  feeing  called  appetite,  a  term  which  is  used 
simply  to  express  the  present  requirements  of  the  system. 
Hunger  and  thirst  are  sensations  common  to  all.  in  the 
gratification  of  these  feelings  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  human  system  be  not  subject  to  false  and  unnatu- 
ral impressions.  Nature,  however,  instructed  by  the  wis- 
dom of  her  divine  author,  has  provided  against  this  danger. 
Solid  food  has  been  furnished  us  in  grateful  variety.  Liquid 
food,  as  a  necessary  diluent  of  the  former,  has  been  given 
to  us  in  one  variety  only.  Water  is  the  grand  liquid  of 
nature,  and  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  best  fitted 
to  relieve  the  system  of  that  state  of  which  thirst  is  the 
requiria^g  symptom.  No  other  liquid  is  necessary  for  the 
health  of  man.  In  proportion  as  we  abandon  the  use  o( 
this  admirable  gift  of  creation,  and  resort  to  artificial  com- 
pounds, do  we  depart  from  the  obvious  dictates  of  nature, 
and  increase  the  probability  of  injurious  consequences. 

It  is  dangerous  to  admit  articles  into  dietetic  use  which 
are  not  distinctly  beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  waste 
of  the  system,  and  therefore  cannot  be  denominated  other- 
wise than  articles  of  luxury.  Alcohol,  tobacco,  and  sub- 
stances of  a  similar  nature,  in  common  use,  do  not  come 
under  the  denomination  of  nutritive  substances.  They 
produce  more  or  less  physical  excitement,  but  do  not  add 
to  the  bulk  or  strength  of  the  system,  or  bestow  permanent 
vigour  and  refreshment. 
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"  The  great  evil,"  remarks  Dr.  Oliver,  "  of  drinking  wine 
or  other  difiusihle  stimulants,  particularly  to  the  young,  is 
not  so  much  in  its  immediate  efiects  on  health,  as  in  the 
danger  of  creating  an  artificial  thirst  for  wine  or  other 
stimulants ;  that  is,  a  thirst  which  is  not  expressive  of  any 
real  want  of  the  constitution,  but  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
most  decisive  proof  that  the  want  does  not  exist. 

I' Let  every  young  man  then  beware,  that  he  does  not  ac« 
quire  a  love  for  wine  ;  for  if  he  should,  he  may  be  assured 
that  his  constitution  has  received  a  wound,  which  in  its 
consequences  may  be  fatal.  It  is  true,  that  his  health  may 
not  have  sensibly  suffered ;  but  the  healthy  relaiiona  of  his 
system  have  been  deranged^  and  the  harmony  between  its 
desires  and  its  wants  (one  of  the  most  infallible  signs  of  a 
sound  constitution)  destroyed  ;  and  as  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  mankind  will  listen  to  the  urgent  language  of 
their  feelings,  rather  than  to  abstract  considerations,  in 
what  concerns  their  animal  wants,  a  foundation  is  laid  m 
the  loss  of  this  natural  relation  for  the  ruin  of  thousands. 
Scarcely  any  more  fruitful  source  of  ruin  exists  among  the 
human  race,  than  the  loss  of  the  correspondence  and  har- 
mony established  by  nature  between  the  wants  and  the  real 
necessities  of  the  system,  and  its  feelings  and  language.* 

Intemperance  diminishes  and  finally  destroys  the  vital 
POWER  ;  that  property  possessed  by  the  human  frame  which 
may  be  denomtTuded  the  self-preserving  power  of  nature. 
The  vital  power  is  that  mysterious  influence  which  per- 
vades all  living  matter,  imparting  life,  vigour,  and  anima- 
tion in  addition  to  the  power  of  sustaining  existence  for  a 
limited  period.  It  sustains  man  through  extraordinary 
physical  exertion,  and  endows  his  constitution  with  the 
power  to  resist,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  effects  of  excessive 
heat  or  cold,  labour  and  fatigue. 

Man  is  peculiar^  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  climate 
and  of  seasons.  Business  or  pleasure  may  direct  him  to 
countries,  the  climates  of  which  are  either  in  the  extremes 
of  heat  or  cold.  In  his  own  or  foreign  lands  he  may  be 
exposed  to  sudden  impressions  arising  from  the  changes 
of  the  seasons.  All  of  these  vicissitudes  the  vital  power 
enables  him  to  sustain  with  comparative  impunity,  provided 
he  has  not  exhausted  its  influence  by  intemperate  habits. 
The  same  power,  in  a  healthy  condition,  prieserves  him 
from  the  injurious  influence  of  Marsh  Miasma^  poisonous 

*  Dr.  Oliver,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Dartmouth 
CoUep^,  America. 
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vegetable  exhalations,  and  other  noxious  effluvia,  to  the 
dangers  of  which  most  persons  are  more  or  less  subject. 

The  vital  power  is  the  same  in  all  human  beings ;  modi- 
fied, it  is  true,  by  pecuhar  circumstances.  It  is  possessed 
by  the  native  of  the  torrid,  as  well  as  the  frigid  and  tem- 
perate zones,  and  sustains  him  in  all  the  physical  exertions 
to  which  he  is  liable.  The  ienaciiy  of  this  principle  of 
nature  displays  itself  in  the  wonderml  exertions  of  travel- 
lers. The  Arab  with  a  very  smaU  proportion  of  sustenance 
traverses  scorching  deserts  for  hundreds  and  even  thou- 
sands of  miles ;  the  soldier  in  the  midst  of  the  most  trying 
physical  circumstances  endures  long  and  enervating 
marches.  A  slight  proportion  of  food,  a  few  hours  rest, 
and  the  body  is  invigorated,  and  again  capable  of  encoun- 
tering labours  of  an  astonishing  character.  Such  is  the 
sustaining  and  life-preserving  influence  of  the«vital  power. 
How  important  then  that  mankind  should  minutely  ascer- 
tain those  circumstances  which  contribute  to  enervate  and 
destroy  this  active  principle. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  this  power  can  only  be  secured 
in  a  healthy  state  by  the  regular  and  harmonious  action  of 
aU  the  functions  of  the  system.  It  is  subject  to,  and  a  con- 
sequence of  a  due  performance  of  the  organic  laws.  Proper 
food,  air,  exercise,  and  rest,  are  essential  to  its  continuance. 
Every  circumstance  therefore  which  tends  to  derange  or 
enfeeble  the  animal  functions,  diminishes  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  the  force  of  the  vital  power.  Many  circum- 
stances contribute  to  this  result,  but  among  other  causes 
none  have  so  great  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  vitality  of 
the  system  as  that  of  intemperance.  Intoxicating  liquors 
for  a  time  increase  the  excitability  of  the  vital  power. 
This  effect  however  is  quickly  succeeded  by  languor  and 
exhaustion.  Intemperance  thus  shortens  the  duration  of 
human  life.  Each  act  of  indulgence  decreases  the  energy 
and  strength  of  the  vital  power,  until  at  last,  the  unhappy 
victim  of  strong  drink  falls  an  unavoidable  and  premature 
victim  to  his  unnatural  career. 

To  obtain  a  more  familiar  notion  of  the  nature  of  the 
vital  power,  it  may  be  interesting,  by  way  of  illustrati(«, 
to  compare  the  human  frame  to  a  machine,  of  limited 
powers,  in  other  words,  one  which  by  previous  experiment, 
is  calculated  to  undergo  for  a  limited  period  a  certain  de- 
gree of  labour.  Produce  more  labour  from  this  machine 
than  it  is  calculated  to  perform,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
will  be  the  limit  of  its  duration.    There  is  an  exact  anidogy 
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in  this  case  with  respect  to  the  human  frame.  The  Creator 
has  given  to  our  physical  constitution  a  power  sufficient 
for  all  natural  purposes.  If  by  intemperance,  of  whatever 
character,  or  arising  from  whatever  source,  we  excite 
irregular  action  in  the  system,  the  human  machine  be- 
comes proportionably  debilitated  in  its  power,  and  limited 
in  its  duration.  These  general  remarks  will  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  why  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
length  of  a  man's  life  may  be  estimated  by  the  pulsations 
he  has  strength  to  perform.  An  ingenious  author  from 
this  circumstance  makes  the  following  calculations: — If 
we  allow  70  years  for  the  usual  age  of  man,  and  60  pulsa- 
tions in  a  minute  for  the  conmion  measure  of  pulses  of  a 
temperate  person,  the  number  of  pulsations  in  his  whole 
life,  would  amount  to  2,207,520,000.  If  by  intemperance 
he  force  his  blood  into  a  more  rapid  motion,  so  as  to  give 
75  pulses  in  a  minute,  the  same  number  of  pulses  would 
he  completed  in  fifty-six  years.  His  life  by  this  means 
would  be  reduced  14  years.  The  celebrated  physician, 
Dr.  Hufeland,  appears  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  circulation 
with  respect  to  longevity.  He  remarks  that  ^'  a  3low  tint- 
form  pulse  is  a  strong  sign  of  long  life  and  a  great  means 
to  promote  it;"  and  again,  ''A  principal  cause  of  our  in- 
ternal consumption,  or  spontaneous  wasting,  lies  in  the 
continual  circulation  of.  the  blood.  He  who  has  a  hundred 
pulsations  in  a  minute  may  be  wasted  far  more  quickly 
than  he  who  has  only  50.  Those  therefore  whose  pulse  is 
always  quick,  and  in  whom  every  trifling  agitation  of  the 
mind,  or  every  additional  drop  of  wine,  increases  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart  are  unfortunate  candidates  for  longevity, 
since  their  whole  life  is  a  continual  fever." 

Intemperance  acts  injuriously  on  the  human  system  in 
preventing  ihe  organs  of  restoraiion  from  performing  their 
functions  in  a  healthy  manner.  Those  organs  which  have 
for  their  object  the  reparation  of  waste,  are  among  the 
most  important  of  those  which  compose  the  human  frame. 
Thousands  of  atoms  of  waste  are  being  continually  *sepa- 
rated  from  the  body,  while  their  place  is  taken  up  with 
new  and  more  appropriate  matter.  Lavoisier,  the  cele- 
brated French  chemist  states,  that  the  skin  alone,  during 
every  twenty-four  hours,  parts  with  twenty  ounces  of  use- 
less matter.  To  this  important  source  of  waste  may  be 
added  that  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  various  organs  of 
excretion,  not  omitting  also  the  impure  air  which  is  con- 
tinually being  emitted  from  the  lungs.    This  large  separa« 
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tion  of  useless  matter  indicates  the  necessity  of  a  con^ 
tinual  supply  of  fresh  nourishment.  The  system  otherwise 
would  he  liahle  to  premature  dissolution  or  decay.  To 
effect  this  restoration,  the  rtpcarativt  organs  must  he  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Derangement  of  the  digestive  functions 
m  particular  is  inimical  to  healthy  restoration.  The  lungs, 
.he  heart,  the  liver,  &c.,  have  each  their  separate  functions, 
and  contribute  their  appropriate  share  towards  restoring 
the  waste  of  the  system.  Derangement  then  of  any,  or  aU 
of  these  functions  is  more  or  less  injurious  to  health  by 
preventing  those  processes  which  are  essential  to  its  con- 
tinuance. 

Intemperance,  in  two  ways,  injures  the  human  system  in 
respect  to  the  subject  under  consideration, 

1st.  In  preveniing  the  effectual  separation  of  old  and  use- 
less matter^  and  2d,  In  the  new  maker  not  being  possessed 
of  the  healthy  nature  essential  to  proper  restoration.  In  the 
one  case,  the  system  becomes  loaded  with  matter  not 
possessing  vitality y  which  consequently  diminishes  from  its 
self-preserving  powers ;  in  the  other,  particles  of  crude 
matter  are  lodged  in  the  system,  and  are  injurious  in  their 
consequences  in  proportion  to  their  unfitness  to  supply 
nutrition. 

The  loss  of  vital  energy  or  power  forms  a  great  source 
of  disease  and  mortality.  Those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  freely  invariably  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
attacks  of  disease.  With  such  persons  the  slightest  injury 
is  frequently  attended  with  the  most  serious  results.  The 
vital  functions  are  unable  to  perform  their  accustomed 
labours,  and  consequently  the  vis  naiurm  is  incapable  of 
resisting  the  effects  either  of  internal  or  external  injuries. 
Thus  the  slightest  cold,  or  comparatively  trifling  physical 
injury,  is  in  general,  attended  with  danger,  and  often  with 
loss  of  life.  In  some  inebriate  cases,  the  principle  of 
vitality  is  so  small,  that  it  is  suddenly  extinguished  by  little 
more  than  ordinary  exertion,  or  exposure  to  unusual  heat 
or  cold ;  and  even,  as  has  not  unfrequently  happened,  by 
simple  indulgence  in  a  glass  of  cold  water. 

The  substance  of  the  following  remarks  not  very  long 
ago  went  the  round  of  the  public  papers.  Medical  men  of 
experience  in  the  metropolis  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
confirmed  beer  drinkers  in  London  can  scarcely  scratch 
their  fingers  without  risk  of  their  lives.  A  copious  Lon- 
don beer  drinker  is  all  one  vital  part.  He  wears  his  heart 
upon  his  sleeve",  bare  to  a   death-wound,  even  from  a 
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rusty  nail  or  the  claw  of  a  cat.  The  worst  patients 
brought  into  the  metropolitan  hospitals  are  those  appa* 
rently  fine  models  of  health,  strength,  and  soundness,  the 
London  draymen.  It  appears  that  when  one  of  these 
receives  a  serious  injury,  it  is  always  necessary  to  ampu- 
tate, in  order  to  give  the  patient  the  -most  distant  chance 
of  life.  The  draymen  have  the  unlimited  privilege  of  the 
brewer's  cellar.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  on  one  occasion,  was 
called  to  a  drayman,  a  powerful,  fresh-coloured,  healthy 
looking  man,  who  had  suffered  an  injury  in  his  finger 
from  a  small  splinter  of  a  stave.  Suppuration  had  taken 
place  in  the  wound,  which  appeared  but  of  a  trifling  de- 
scription. This  distinguished  surgeon,  as  usual,  opened 
the  small  abscess  with  his  lancet.  Upon  retiring,  however, 
he  ascertained  that  he  had  forgotten  hi%  lancet-case.  He- 
turning  to  recover  it,  he  found  his  patient  in  a  dying  state. 
In  a  few  minutes,  or  at  most,  in  a  few  hours,  the  unfor- 
tunate man  was  a  corpse.  Every  medical  man  in  Lon- 
don, concludes  the  writer  of  this  statement,  above  all 
things,  dreads  a  beer-drinker  for  his  patient  in  a  surgical 
case.* 

The  same  suhject  is  intimately  connected  with  the  popu- 
lar notion  that  intoxicating  liquors  impart  to  the  human 
system  a  power  to  resist  noxious  influences.  Among  these 
may  be  included  vicissitudes  of  climate,  such  as  extremes 
in  heat  and  cold,  local  stagnations  and  exhalations ;  and 
in  particular  such  disorders  as  are  popularly  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  or  conveyed  by  some  peciniar  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  Medical  men  have  expressed  various 
opinions  on  this  subject,  and  strong  recommendations  to 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  under  these  circumstances, 
have  not  unfrequently  been  published.     It  is  a  fortunate 

*  In  a  po|)ular  publication,  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  is  recorded. 
in  confirmation  ot  the  above  case.  "  Some  forty  years  ago,  there  flourished 
a  London  drayman  of  huge  proportions,  a  regular  beer  bibber,  known  by 
the  name  of  Big  Ben.  Ben  was  reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  men  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,  and  he  was  occasionally  seen  showing  off  as  second 
in  those  prize  bozins  matches  which  used  to  delight  our  moral  and  intelli- 
gent ancestors.  When  stripped  of  his  upper  garments,  and  engaged  in  the 
attitudes  of  this  brutalizing  sport,  seldom  or  never  had  there  been  exhibited  . 
a  frame  so  robust,  or  one.  which  promised  better  to  endure  the  shocks 
which  might  assail  it.  *  There  stands,'  you  would  have  said,  *  an  invulner- 
able eiani— death  will  certainly  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  level  him.'  Yet 
for  all  this  apparent  hearty  strength,  Ben  was  brouzht  down  by  an  injury 
which  would  not  have  scathed  a  child.  One  day  his  hand  received  a  slisht 
graze  from  the  wheel  of  a  passing  carriage  on  the  crowded  street — ^the  skin 
was  only  ruffl^.  Ben  wiped  away  the  starting  blood,  and  thought  no  mora 
of  the  matter:  in  one  week,  thereafter,  Big  Ben  was  in  his  grave." 
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circumstance,  however,  that  investigation  and  experiments 
have  shown  the  utter  fallacy  of  these  xiews.  A  few 
opinions  of  this  nature  are  now  submitted  to  the  consid* 
eration  of  the  reader.  Fifteen  physicians  in  the  city  of 
New  York  unite  in  the  following  testimony : — "  From  ob* 
servation  derived  from  hospital,  as  well  as  private  prac- 
tice, we  are  convinced  that  alcoholic  drinks  do  not  operate 
as  a  preventive  of  epidemic  diseases,  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  are  often  an  exciting  cause.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  adult  subjects  of  epidemic  diseases,  are  intem- 
perate, and  among  these  is  disease  likely  to  be  fatal." 
And  again,  "  The  tone  of  the  nervous  system  being  im- 
paired by  the  (frequent  moderate)  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  the  constitution  thus  becomes  more  susceptible  to 
the  impression  of  all  noxious  agents.  "  Ardent  spirit,"  re- 
marks jDr.  L.  Belden,  "  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  worst 
class  of  exciting  causes  of  epidemic  and  pestilential 
diseases ;  and  those  maladies  are  the  most  dangerous  in 
the  persons  of  the  intemperate."  Dr.  Harris,  in  an  official 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Navy,  states  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  moderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors  has 
destroyed  many  who  were  never  drunk,  and  that  no  fact  is 
more  satisfactorily  established,  than  that  those  who  use 
them  freely  are  the  most  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  epidemic 
diseases.  Dr.  Cheyne  makes  the  following  observations  :— 
^'  It  is  affirmed  that  an  individual,  in  an  unhealthy  climate, 
while  under  the  excitement  produced  by  wine  and  spirits, 
is  less  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  those  exhalations  from 
the  soil,  which  taint  the  atmosphere  and  produce  fevers 
and  fluxes ;  but  even  granting  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  excitation  produced  by 
liquor  is  always  followed  by  proportionate  debility,  during 
which  the  system  is  more  than  at  any  other  time  exposed 
to  the  action  of  a  mal  aria"* 

Dr.  Trotter  appears  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  "It 
ought  to  be  remembered,"  says  he,  "  that  the  exhausted 
condition  o(  the  body  after  inebriety,  as  much  favours  the 
action  of  marsh  effluvium  and  infection,  as  its  excited  con- 
dition resisted  it  before.  It  is  in  this  state  that  the  fevers 
of  tropical  climates  so  readily  seize  our  seamen  and 
soldiers  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  typhus  contagion  of  this 
country  is  also  extended  in  a  similar  manner,  "f 

•  A  Second  Letter  on  the  Effects  of  Wines  and  Spirits       830.  p.  17. 
t  Essay  on  Dnmkenness. 
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Dr.  Mussey  corroborates  the  same  views : — "  To  a  place 
among  preventives  of  diseases,  spirituous  drinks  can  pre- 
sent but  the  most  feeble  claims.  If  under  occasional 
drinking  during  the  period  of  alcoholic  excitement,  a  tem- 
porary resistance  may  be  given  to  those  morbid  influences 
which  bring  acute  disease,  be  it  occasional  or  epidemic, 
that  excitement,  by  the  immutable  laws  of  vital  action,  is 
necessarily  followed  by  a  state  of  relaxation,  depression, 
or  collapse,  in  which  the  power  of  resistance  is  weakened, 
and  this,  too,  in  proportion  to  the  previous  excitement. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  from  alcoholic  stimulus  any- 
thing like  a  protective  influence  against  the  exciting 
causes  of  disease,  the  exposure  to  those  causes  must  be 
periodical,  precisely  corresponding  with  the  stage  of  arti- 
ficial excitation.  If,  however,  such  accuracy  of  adjustment 
between  the  vital  powers  of  vital  resistance  artificially  ex- 
cited, and  the  unhealthy  agencies  which  tend  to  produce 
disease  be  wholly  impracticable,  then  the  danger  must 
be  increased  by  resorting  under  any  circumstances  to 
spirit  as  a  preservative ;  and  if  not,  other  articles  would  do 
as  well." 

A  careful  perusal  of  these  unanimous  testimonials,  leads 
us  to  inquire  how  far  they  are  borne  out  by  experience  and 
observation!  The  facts  which  have  been  collected  on 
this  subject  are  strong  and  conclusive. 

The  cholera,  perhaps,  presents  an  appropriate  illustra- 
tion of  these  statements,  as  well  as  the  most  ample  field 
of  inquiry.  It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to 
pros€cute  an  .  inquiry  as  to  the  contagious  or  non-con- 
tagious nature  of  this  direful  disease ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
know,  that  it  has  visited  almost  every  portion  of  the  globe, 
and  under  every  variety  of  climate.  The  facts  are  uni- 
versally conclusive,  that  spirituous  liquors,  even  when 
moderately  used^  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  favour- 
able to  the  development  and  propagation  of  this  disease. 
This  observation,  it  must  be  remarked,  as  the  following 
illustrations  testify,  is  the  result  of  experience  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  whether  in  extreme  temperatures  of  hot 
or  cold. 

In  England  the  cholera  made  most  appalling  ravages 
among  the  ranks  of  the  intemperate.  A  volume  might 
be  filled  with  facts  of  this  kind.  The  Morning  Herald  of 
that  period  thus  remarks  on  this  fact : — "  The  same  pref- 
erence for  the  intemperate  and  uncleanly  has  characterized 
the  cholera  everywhere.    Intemperance  is  a  qualification 
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which  it  never  overlooks.  Often  has  it  passed  harmless 
over  a  wide  population  of  temperate  -country  people, 
and  poured  down,  as  an  overflowing  scourge,  upon  the 
drunkards  of  some  distant  town."  Another  English  pub- 
lication remarks:  "All  experience,  hoth  in  Great  Britain 
and  elsewhere,  has  proved  that  those  who  have  been  addicted 
to  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  and  indulging  in  irreg^ilar 
habits,  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers  from  cholera.  In 
some  towns  the  drunkards  are  all  dead.''* 

In  India,  Rammohun  Fingee,  a  native  physician  of  great 
celebrity  declares,  that  "people  who  do  not  take  spirits  or 
opium,  do  not  catch  the  disorder,  even  when  they  are  with 
those  who  have  it."  In  the  army,  under  the  command  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  in  India,  consisting  of  eighteen 
thousand  men,  more  than  half  died  in  the  first  twelve  days. 
This  dreadful  mortality  need  to  excite  little  surprise,  when 
the  effects  of  free  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors  in  a 
hot  climate  is  taken  into  consideration. 

In  China,  observes  Dr.  Reiche,  "  the  disease  selects  its 
victims  from  among  such  of  the  people  as  live  in  filth  and 
intemperance." 

In  Paris,  not  less  than  30,000  individuals  were  destroyed 
by  the  cholera,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  said  to  have 
been  either  intemperate  or  profligate. 

In  Montreal,  Dr.  Rhinelander,  who  visited  that  place 
during  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  in  the  summer  of  1832, 
states,  "  the  victims  of  the  disease  are  the  intemperder-ii 
invariably  cuts  them  oflf."  At  a  period  when  there  had 
been  twelve  hundred  cases  of  the  malady  in  that  city,  a 
Montreal  journal  states,  that  "  not  a  drunkard  who  had 
been  attacked  had  recovered,  and  almost  all  the  victims 
have  been  at  least  moderate  drinkers." 

From  Montreal,  writes  Dr.  Bronson,  "  Cholera  has  stood 
up  here,  as  it  has  done  everywhere,  the  advocate  of  tem- 
perance. It  has  pleaded  most  eloquently  and  with  tre- 
mendous effect.  The  disease  has  searched  out  the  haunt 
of  the  drunkard,  and  has  seldom  left  it  without  bearing 
away  its  victim.     Even  moderate  drinkers  have  been  hut 

*  Professor  Mackintosh,  of  Edinhuigli,  who  ranks  high  in  the  medical 
profession,  and  who  was  physician  to  an  extensive  cholera  hospital,  states 
that  "  drunkards  were  the  persons  generally  attacked."  In  contrastmgtM 
causes  predisposing  to  cholera,  he  also  remarks,  ^*  and,  above  all,  the  A» 
sipated,  particularly  those  addicted  to  the  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits- "" 
Ma^ikintoah^a  Elements  of  Pathology,  p.  356.  It  has  been  compnted  ttot 
five-sixths  of  all  who  have  fallen  by  this  disease  in  England,  were  taJM 
from  the  ranks  of  the  intemperate  an'd  dissolute. 
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little  better  off.  Ardent  spirits,  in  any  shape,  and  in  aD 
quantities,  have  been  highly  detrimental.  Some  temperate 
men  resorted  to  them,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  malady, 
as  a  preventive,  or  to  remove  the  feeling  of  uneasiness 
about  the  stomach,  or  for  the  purpose  of  drowning  their 
apprehensions  ;  but  they  did  it  at  their  peril."  Out  of  a 
thousand  deaths  in  Montreal,  only  two  are  stated  to  have 
been  members  of  the  Temperance  Societies.  Dr.  Bronson, 
of  Albany,  the  last  quoted  authority,  a  man  of  great  weight 
in  the  profession,  and  of  considerable  experience,  makes 
the  following  observations :  '^  Intemperance  of  any  species, 
but  particularly  intemperance  in  the  use  of  distilled  liquors 
has  been  a  more  productive  cause  of  cholera  than  any 
other ;  and  indeed  than  all  others.  Drunkards  and  tipplers 
have  been  searched  out  with  such  unerring  certainty,  as  to 
«how  that  the  arrows  of  death  have  not  been  dealt  out  with 
indiscrimination.  An  indescribable  terror  has  spread 
through  the  ranks  of  this  class  of  beings.  They  see  the 
bolts  of  destruction  aimed  at  their  heads,  and  every  one 
calls  himself  a  victim.  There  seems  to  be  a  natural  affinity 
between  cholera  and  ardent  spirits."  Dr.  Sewall,  of  Wash- 
ington, while  on  a  visit  to  the  Cholera  Hospitals  at  New 
York,  writes  thus  : — "Of  204  cases  of  cholera  in  the  Park 
Hospital,  the|;e  were  only  six  temperate  persons,  and  those 
had  recovered,"  while  122  of  the  others,  when  he  wrote, 
had  died,  and  that  the  facts  were  "  similar  in  all  the  other 


In  Albany,  states  Dr.  Mussey,  during  the  same  season, 
"Cholera  prevailed  for  several  weeks,  attended  with  a 
severe  mortality  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  during 
its  whole  period  it  is  not  known  that  more  than  two  in- 
dividuals, out  of  the  5000  members  of  the  Temperance 
Societies  in  that  city,  became  its  victims."* 

A  physician  of  Warsaw  observes,  "that  the  disease 
spared  all  those  who  led  regular  lives,  and  resided  in  healthy 

*  Having  been  connected  with  a  Cholera  Hospital  (Greenwich)  in  1833  hi 
this  city,  we  had  abundant  opportmiities  of  making  obsenrations,  relative  to 
the  class  of  patients  admittea^^  although  it  was  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
precise  habits  of  the  patients  m  relation  to  their  previous  use  of  intoxicating 
urinks,  from  admissions  made  by  themselves :  yet  four-fifths  of  all  adtUU 
admitted,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  had  been  intemperate — out 
of  more  than  600  cases,  which  came  under  our  observation,  in  1832,  and 
1834,  there  were  but  tu>o  members  of  temperance  societies  j  although  several 
others,  perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen,  were  strictly  temperate.  A  considerable 
nmnber  of  children,  generally  of  the  extreme  poor,  were  also  attacked,  but 
a  these  cases,  there  was  a  strong  predisposition  to  disease  from  the  low  and 
impoverished  condition  of  the  system.  Of  the  intemperate  who  vv  ere  attack- 
od  one  half  died*  of  the  tempe'rate  a)out  one  in  ten. — Am.  Ed. 
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situations;  whereas  they  whose  constitutions  had  been 
broken  down  by  excess  and  dissipation,  were  invariably 
attacked ;  out  of  one  hundred  individuals  destroyed  by 
cholera,  it  was  proved  that  ninety  had  been  addicted  to 
the  free  use  of  ardent  spirits." 

Mr.  Huber,  who  saw  2160  perish  in  twenty-five  days,  in 
one  town  in  Russia,  says,  'Mt  is  a  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  persons  given  to  drinking  have  been  swept 
away  like  flies.  In  Tiflis,  containing  2^,000  inhabitants, 
every  drunkard  has  fallen  ;  all  are  dead;  not  one  remains^^ 

Another  example  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulus 
operating  unfavourably,  in  regard  to  epidemic  and  con- 
tagious diseases,  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  fever,  a  dis- 
ease which,  next  to  cholera,  perhaps  has  proved  the  greatest 
scourge  to  drunkards  and  free  livers.  It  is  unnecessary, 
in  this  instance  also,  to  inquire  into  the  precise  nature  of 
this  dangerous  malady.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose, 
to  show  that  it  is  brought  on,  and  materially  aggravated 
by,  the  use  of,  intoxicating  liquors.  ''  Every  species  of 
inflammatory  and  putrid  fever,"  remarks  Dr.  Kush,  ^^is 
rendered  more  frequent  and  more  dangerous,  by  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquors."*  And  again,  "  this  has  been  re- 
marked in  all  the  yellow  fevers  which  have  visited  the 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Hard  drinkers  seldom  escape, 
and  rarely  recover  from  them."t 

An  aged  physician  of  forty  years  extensive  practice,  re- 
marks, "  Half  the  men,  every  year,  who  die  of  fevers,  might 
recover,  had  they  not  been  in  the  habit  of  using  ardent 
spirit.  Many  a  man,  down  for  weeks  with  a  fever,  had  he 
not  used  ardent  spirit,  would  not  have  been  confined  to  his 
house  a  day.  He  might  have  felt  a  slight  headache,  but  a 
little  fasting  would  have  removed  the  difficulty,  and  the 
man  been  well.  And  many  a  man  who  was  never  intoxi- 
cated, when  visited  with  a  fever,  might  be  raised  up  as 
well  as  not,  were  it  not  for  that  state  of  the  system  which 
daily  moderate  drinking  occasions,  who  now  in  spite  oi  all 
that  can  be  done,  sinks  down  and  dies."|  An  aged  phy- 
sician in  Maryland,  states,  that  when  the  fever  breaks  out 
there,  the  persons  who  do  not  use  spirituous  liquors  are 
not  half  as  likely  as  others  to  have  it ;  and  when  they  do 
have  it,  that  they  are  ten  times  as  likely  to  recover.^    Ac- 

*  Medical  Inquiries  by  Beigamin  Rush,  M.D.,  Philadelphia.  1793|  toL  ii- 
p.  62. 
t  Idem. 

f  Fifth  Report  of  the  American  Temperance  Society.  Appendix,  p.  52, 183i 
§  Idem.  p.  63.  ^ 
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cording  to  Judge  Cranch,  the  island  of  Key  West,  on  the  * 
coast  of  Florida,  was  at  one  time  remarkahly  sickly,  and 
many  died  of  the  fever.  It  was  found  that  those  who  died 
were,  in  every  case,  addicted  to  the  hahitual  use  of  ardent 
spirit.  The  quantity  used  was  afterward  diminished  more 
than  nine-tenths,  and  the  inhabitants  were  remarkably 
healthy.* 

In  Ireland,  the  fever  has  at  various  times  raged  to  an 
extent,  and  with  a  virulence,  seldom  witnessed  in  other 
countries.  This,  in  a  great  measure,  arises  from  the  use 
of  ardent  spirit  in  that  country,  and  partly  from  the  poverty 
and  filth  which  is  invariably  found  in  close  union  with  that 
practice.  The  publications  of  medical  writers  abound  with 
convincing  examples  of  these  facts.  In  the  first  Report  of 
the  physicians  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  Cork-street,  Dublin, 
it  is  stated,  that  ''  it  may  lend  a  support  to  the  numerous 
arguments  against  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  so  prev- 
alent in  this  country,  to  state  thctt  fevers  are  peculiarly 
faial  where  they  attack  the  habitual  dram  drinkersJ*^\  In 
the  second  Report  of  the  same  hospital,  some  remarks  are 
made,  relative  to  a  greater  proportion  of  deaths  occurring 
among  the  male,  than  among  the  female  patients  in  the 
hospital;  and  it  is  added,  ''the  greater  irregularity  in 
living,  particularly  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  will  ex- 
plain the  gpreater  frequency  at  all  times  of  fatal  termina- 
tions of  fever  in  the  male  sex.^t  The  Report  of  the  same 
hospital,  in  1810,  exhibits  the  same  result.  In  that  of  1817, 
it  is  stated,  that  "  those  who  are  liberal  in  their  indulgence 
in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  and  animal  food,  are  most 
susceptible  of  that  species  of  fever  which  frequently  has  a 
fatal  termination.'^  And  by  the  same  physicians,  in  a  Re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  1815,  '*  The  disposition 
to  procure  a  temporary  oblivion  of  misery  by  habits  of  in- 
toxication," is  adduced,  as  "  a  powerfully  disposing  cause 
of  fever."  Dr.  Barry,  in  relation  to  the  fever  in  Cork, 
states, ''  The  greater  proportion  of  fatal  terminations  which 
occurred  in  our  hospital,  originated  in  habits  of  intoxica- 
tion."§  The  Surgeon-general  of  Ireland  also  testifies,  that 
*'  the  disease  mostly  proved  fatal  to  such  as  had  been  given 
to  wine  or  distilled  spirits,  before  they  were  carried  to  the 

•  FiftU  Report  of  the  American  Temperance  Society.    Appendix,  p.  53. 
First  Report,  Cork-street  Fever  Hospital,  n.  26. 
Second  Report,  Cork-street  Fever  Hospital,  p.  12. 
Report  of  Fever  Hospital  of  the  City  of  Cork,  by  Dr.  Milncr  Barry, 
Coi^t,  1818,  p.  21. 
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hospital.*'*  "  In  Armagh,"  remarks  Dr.  Harty,  "  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  rich  than  the  poor  died  i  particularly  if 
they  lived  full,  and  were  suhject  to  drink  much  spirituous 
liq|uors."t 

Dr.  Trotter  (at  that  time  Physician  to  Lord  Howe's  fleet,) 
remarks  that  *^  among  the  seaman,  where  the  contagion  of 
fever  is  prevalent,  it  (the  use  of  spirits^  is  a  never  failing 
cause  of  the  increase  of  the  disease."  Dr.  McCallum  adds, 
**  from  what  I  have  observed,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most 
powerful  remote  cause. "J  In  London,  according  to  au- 
thentic documents,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  mortality  which  attended  the  great  fever  of  1739,  owed 
its  almost  unprecedented  fatal  character  to^  the  free  use  of 
ardent  spirit  at  that  period.  Dr.  Short,  in  his  account  of 
this  extraordinary  mortality  says,  "  The  like  was  the  fate 
of  all  tipplers,  dram-drinkers,  and  punch  merchants,  scarce- 
ly any  other  died  of  this  severe  fever."§  And  again,  con- 
cerning the  persons  to  whom  the  fever  of  1741  was  most 
fatal,  he  adds  ^^  but  of  pot-companions  and  dram-drinkers 
none  recovered."! 

At  a  more  recent  period,  the  same  result  has  been  uni- 
versally observed  among  medical  men,  and  the  recovery 
of  those  cases  are  alone  despaired  of,  where  individuals 
have  been  habitual  slaves  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Not  only  is  this  the  case  in  cholera  and  fever,  but  in  almost 
every  variety  of  disease  that  afflicts  mankind.  "  It  would 
take  a  volume,"  remarks  Dr.  Bush,  "  to  describe  how  much 
disorders,  natural  to  the  human  body,  are  increased  and 
complicated  by  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors."  Indeed, 
almost  the  whole  catalogue  of  human  disease  might  be  in- 
cluded in  this  well-founded  statement. 

Illustrations  in  proof  that  intoxicating  liquors  do  not 
possess  those  powers  of  prevention  of  diseases  which  have 
been  so  generally  attributed  to  them,  might  be  greatly  am- 
plified. The  natives  of  hot  climates  almost  universally 
abstain  from  inebriating  liquors  of  every  description.  For- 
tunate indeed  would  it  be  for  Europeans  and  others  who 
visit  these  portions  of  the  globe,  did  they  imitate  them  in 
this  prudential  abstinence.     Two  or  tluree  examples   in 

*  Report  of  the  Fever  Cases  in  Stephen^s  Hospital,  &c.,  by  the  Surgecm* 
Generalfp.  51. 1817. 

t  Historic  Sketch  of  the  Epidemic  Fever  of  1817,  by  Doctor  William  Sar- 
tv,  Dublin,  p.  167, 1890. 
-^  Medicina  Nantica,  Article  Contagion,  vol.  i.  p.  202. 
Chronological  History  of  the  Seasons,  &c.,  London,  1759,  vol.  ii.  p.  SSI 
Idem,  p.  227. 
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point,  are  now  adduced.  The  army  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
during  their  retreat  to  Corunna,  were  by  necessity,  deprived 
of  their  usual  allowance  of  wine.  After  this  event,  it  was 
remarked  that  they  improved  very  much  in  their  health  and 
appearance.  The  45th  regiment,  according  to  Dr.  RoUo, 
daring  their  residence  at  Grenada,  were  visited  during  the 
healthy  season  with  an  uncommon  mortality,  twenty-six 
out  of  ninety-six  dying  within  a  few  weeks.  On  investi- 
gating the  cause  of  this  mortality,  it  was  found  to  originate 
in  a  custom  which  the  men  had  contracted,  of  swallowing 
every  morning  a  glass  of  raw  spirits.  An  officer  of  high 
rank  states,  that  in  1801,  in  the  West  Indies,  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  use  of  rum,  450  men  out  of  1000  compo- 
sing his  regiment  were  buried  in  four  months.* 

Intemperance  has  a  deteriorating  influence^  in  respect  to  the 
physical  energies  and  powers  of  the  present  generation  at 
large, — The  experience  of  all  ag^s  has  shown  the  injurious 
efiects  of  intemperance,  in  prostrating  the  physical  powers 
of  man.  Several  causes,  however,  contributed  to  modify 
these  efiects  on  the  ancients,  and  on  our  more  proximate 
ancestors.  The  athletic  exercises,  the  warlike  habits  and 
the  agricultural  pursuits  in  which  they  engaged,  prevented 
very  much  the  injurious  effects  of  their  intemperate  habits. 
And  hence,  we  may  remark,  that  persons  are  less  easily 
injured  by  drink,  who  labour  hardly,  and  who  reside  in  the 
Duntry,  than  those  who  are  of  contrary  habits,  and  reside 
a  a  confined  and  vitiated  atmosphere.  The  reasons  are 
obvious :  exercise,  in  addition  to  pure  air  and  plain  diet, 
forms  an  excellent  counteracting  ii^uence  on  intoxicating 
drink.  These  individuals,  in  general,  drink  heavily  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  perhaps  do  not  again  become  intoxicated 
for  a  length  of  time.  Nature  consequently,  has  time '  in 
some  degree,  to  recover  her  accustomed  tone  of  feeling 
and  power  of  action,  before  she  is  called  upon  to  sustain 
another  attack  upon  the  citadel  of  her  existence. 

In  large  towns,  the  pale  features  and  emaciated  bodies 
of  its  victims  present  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
influence  of  strong  drink  on  the  physical  powers.  The 
late  Parliamentary  Report  alludes,  in  strong  terms,  to  this 
fact.  "  The  diminution  of  the  physical  power  and  lonffev- 
ity  of  a  large  portion  of  the  British  population,  the  loss 
of  personal  beauty,  the  decline  of  health,  and  progressive 
decay  of  the  bodily  and  mental  powers,"  are  enumerated 


*  Purliunentary  Byidence,  1884. 
2  A 
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as  among  the  efiects  of  mtemperance,  '*  which  evils,"  it 
goes  on  to  say,  ^^  are  acciunulative  in  the  amount  of  injury 
they  inflict."* 

Another  dreadful  efiect  of  intemperance  is  witnessed  in  its 
tntailing  upon  posterity  physiad  dehilUy  and  distase.  Sev- 
eral of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  ancient  and 
modem  times  have  remarked,  in  strong  terms  of  reprobation 
the  effect  of  intemperance  in  entailinsc  its  consequences 
upon  posterity.  Plato,  in  particular,  imudes  to  the  injuri- 
ous effects  of  this  fatal  practice,  in  respect  to  the  parent 
and  child ;  and  Plutarch  expressed  himself  a  believer  in 
the  same  doctrine — ^^  Ebrii  gignunt  ebriosJ*^  Aristotle 
appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  remarks, 
that  "  Drunken  women  bring  forth  children  like  unto  them- 
selves.^^ Shakspeare  also  appears  to  have  been  convinced 
of  the  same  lamentable  fact,  as  we  find  in  the  expressions 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Falstaff.f  Burton,  in  his 
humorous  and  quaint  style,  makes  a  similar  allusion,  and 
in  another  portion  of  his  work,  he  speaks  of  "  Tiberius, 
who  was  a  common  drunkard,  because  his  nurse  was  such 
a  one."t  Dr.  Darwin  thus  expresses  himself :  "  It  is  re- 
markable, that  all  the  diseases  arising  from  drinking  spir- 
ituous or  fermented  liquors,  are  liable  to  become  heredit- 
ary, even  to  the  third  generation,  gradually  increasing,  if 
the  cause  be  continued,  till  the  family  becomes  extinct."§ 
Dr.  Trotter  remarks,  that  "  whatever  may  be  the  trutji  >f 
this  doctrine,  sobriety  in  husband  and  wife  must  give  tne 
best  chance  for  a  sober  progeny."] 

The  following  statement  is  made  in  the  Report  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  :  ^^  Intemperate  parents,  accord- 
ing to  high  medical  testimony,  give  a  taint  to  their  offspring 
even  before  its  birth,  and  the  poisonous  stream  of  ardent 
spirits  is  conveyed  through  the  milk  of  the  mother  to  the 

•  Parliamentary  Report,  p.  5.  The  foho\riiie  remarks  of  Smollet,  on  the 
effects  of  wine  on  the  peasantry  of  France,  are  forcible  and  important.  "  It 
mast  be  owned  that  all  the  peasants  (t.  t.  of  France)  who  have  wine  for 
their  ordinary  drink,  are  of  a  diminutive  size  in  comparison  to  those  who  use 
milk,  beer,  or  even  water  ;  and  it  is  a  constant  observation,  that  when  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  wine^  the  common  people  are  always  more  healthy  than  in 
those  seasons  when  it  abounds.  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  am  convinced, 
that  wine  and  all  fermented  liquors  are  pernicious  to  the  human  constitution ; 
and  that,  for  the  preservation  of  healih  and  exhilaration  of  the  spirits,  there 
is  no  beverage  comparable  to  simple  water.*'— Trapcto  through  France  and 
BoZy,  1776.  r  r  6 

f  Vide  Henry  TV.  Part  ii.  Act  4. 

t  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  16th  ed.  p.  218. 

6  Botanic  Garden,  part  ii.  note  on  vitis. 

1  Trotter's  Essay  on  the  Effects  of  Drunkenness,  p.  29. 
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infant  at  the  breast ;  so  that  the  fountain  of  life,  through 
which  nature  supplies  that  pure  and  healthy  nutriment  of 
infancy,  is  poisoned  at  its  very  source,  and  a  diseased  and 
vitiated  appetite  is  thus  created,  which  grows  with  its 
growth,  and  stren^hens  with  its  increasing  weakness  and 
decay."*  The  celebrated  Dr.  Gall  mentions  a  strong  fact, 
p.s  to  the  passion  for  intoxicating  liquors  being  hereditary .f 
Dr.  Caldwell,  of  America,  makes  the  following  observations 
on  the  transmission  of  hereditary  qualities : — "  By  habits 
of  intemperance,  parents  not  only  degrade  and  ruin  them- 
selves^ but  transmit  the  elements  of  nke  degradation  and 
ruin  to  their  posterity.  This  is  no  visionary  conjecture, 
the  fruit  of  a  favourite  and  long  cherished  theory.  It  is  a 
settled  belief,  resulting  from  observation — an  inference 
derived  from  innumerable  facts.  In  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  instances,  parents  having  had  children  born  to  them 
while  their  habits  were  temperate,  have  become  afterward 
intemperate,  and  had  other  children  subsequently  bom.  In 
such  cases,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  younger 
children  have  become  addicted  to  the  practice  of  intoxica* 
tion  much  more  frequently  than  the  elder,  in  the  proportion 
of  five  to  one.  Let  me  not  be  told,  that  this  is  owing  to 
the  younger  children  being  neglected,  and  having'  corrupt 
and  seductive  examples  constantly  before  them.  The  same 
neglects  and  profligate  examples  have  been  extended  to  all ; 
yet  all  have  not  been  equally  injured  by  them.  The  children 
of  the  earlier  births  have  escaped,  while  those  of  the  sub- 
sequent ones  have  suffered.  The  reason  is  plain.  The 
'  latter  children  had  a  deeper  animal  taint  than  the  former."t 
On  this  subject  in  the  present  day,  there  exists  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  medicul  cien. 

*  Parliamentary  Report,  p.  6. 

t  Sur  les  Fonctions  da  Curveau,  i.  410. 

t  TransyWania  Journal,  p.  341-S. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

STIMULANTS,    THEIR    NATURE    AND   OPERATION  ON   THE   HUMAN 
SYSTEM. 


The  inflaence  of  a  regulated  and  well  balanced  activity  in  the  moral  and 
intellectaal  faculties  on  the  general  health,  compared  with  that  of  active 
and  boisterous  passions,  is  luce  the  salutary  effect  of  mild  and  wholesome 
nourishment,  contrasted  with  the  fiery  potency  of  alcohol.  The  former  is 
eminently  conducive  to  life,  health,  and  enjoyment,  while  the  latter  is  as 
eminently  opposed  to  them  all. — ^Db.  Andeew  Coxbe. 


Stimulants,  or  excitants  have  been  defined  to  be  "  sub- 
stances that  augment  powerfully  the  motions  peculiar  to 
the  different  organs  of  the  body  by  a  primary  impulse  on 
the  sensibility  and  irritability  of  the  part  to  which  they 
are  applied,  communicated  by  the  nerves  to  the  whole 
system."* 

In  regard  to  their  action  on  the  system,  stimulants  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely :  natural  and  ariificial. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a  proper  proportion  of  nutritious  and 
healthful  food  is  a  natural  stimulant ;  it  produces  no  other 
sensation  throughout  the  system  than  that  of  pleasurable 
excitement,  and,  in  a  healthy  person,  it  is  not  either  ac- 
companied or  followed   by  any  injurious  consequences. 
Light  also  is  the  natural  stimulant  of  the  eye,  and  sound 
of  the  ear.    The  action  of  these  organs  when  thus  stimu- 
lated, is  precisely  analagous  to  that  of  the  stomach.  These 
feelings  are  implanted  in  our  nature  by  the  Creator,  and 
when  properly  exercised  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
healthy  operations  of  the  whole  system.     Ariificial  stimu- 
lants, however,  differ  materially  from  the  former  class,  in- 
asmuclr  as  they  create  an  unnatural  action  on  a  part  or  parts 
of  the  system,  and,  in  a  state  of  health,  do  not  in  any  de- 
gree assist  the  functions  of  nature^but  on  the  contrary, 
essentially  disturb  them.    When  food,  healthy  and  natural, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  comes  in  contact  with  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  it  causes  an  additional  flow  of  blood 

*  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.    By  Professor  Thompson,  p.  127. 
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to  its  surface  which  is  evidenced  hy  increased  redness. 
The  juices  for  complete  digestion  are  also  secreted  and 
necessary,  and  important  changes  are  effected.  These 
changes,  however,  ought  to  take  place  without  the  exhibi- 
tion of  any  functional  disturbance  or  even  sensible  excite- 
ment. In  this,  is  found  to  consist  a  fitness  between  the 
food  applied,  and  the  organ  by  which  it  has  to  be  acted 
upon.  When  food  or  drink^  however,  is  taken  in  such  a 
quantity  as  to  produce  a  degree  of  sensible  excitement^ 
whether  ple^asurable  or  otherwise,  dangerous  consequences 
are  likely  to  ensue.  "  The  final  result,"  remarks  Dr.  John* 
son,  "  will  be  the  same,  irritability  or  morbid  sensibility. 
If  the  excitement  be  pleasureable,  as  from  wine,  we  are 
spoiling  the  stomach  as  we  spoil  a  child  by  indulgence  ; 
we  are  educating  the  organ  improperly,  and  laying  the 
foundation  for  morbid  irritability.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
what  we  take  into  the  stomach  induce  disagreeable  sen- 
sations there,  we  are  then  offering  a  violence  to  the  organ 
which  will  very  soon  terminate  in  disease,  or  more  proper- 
ly speaking,  the  natural  excitability  of  the  stomach  is  al- 
ready changed  into  morbid  sensibility,  and  disorder  has 
actually  commenced."* 

The  excitement  which  artificial  stimulants  create  in  the 
stomach,  whether  sensible  or  not,  invariably  produces  such 
a  change  in  that  organ,  as  sooner  or  later  terminates  in  a 
state  of  morbid  irritability.  The  sensible  or  insenisible 
operation  which  they  may  produce,  entirely  depends  on  the 
proportion  in  which  they  are  taken.  A  small  portion  of 
pure  alcohol  for  instance,  which  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful substances  belonging  to  this  class,  will  not  only  excite 
a  burning  sensation  in  the  mouth,  but  a  certain  degree  also 
of  the  same  feeling  in  the  stomach.  The  effect  produced 
is  purely  irritation,  and  is  evidenced  by  an  increased  flow 
of  blood  to  th6  affected  part,  as  well  as  an  excited  state  of 
the  nervous  system,  by  which  it  is  supplied  with  energy 
and  action.  Apply  a  small  portion  of  vinegar  or  some 
other  irritating  substance  to  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  the 
result  is  precisely  analagous — an  increased  flow  of  blood 
to  the  part,  a  painful  sensation  or  burning,  and  an  unnaiu- 
ral  sensibility  to  light ;  that  is,  a  diseased  or  morbid  con- 
dition which  renders  the  eye  incapable  of  receiving  those 
impressions  which,  in  a  state  of  health,  were  agreeable  and 
necessary.     Precisely  of  such  a  character  is  the  action  of 

*  Essay  on  Indigestion,  or  Morbid  Sensibility  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels. 
Bj  James  Johnson,  M .D.  nr^r^n]r> 
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alcohol  on  the  stomach.  The  part  to  which  it  is  applied 
becomes  unnaturally  turgid  and  red — a  feeling  of  heat  or 
burning  is  produced,  and  the  gastric  juice  is  secreted  in  a 
larger  quantity  than  usual.  A  continued  repetition  of  this 
injurious  practice  produces  a  disordered  state  of  the 
stomach,  (analagous  to  the  action  of  vinegar  on  the  eye,) 
and  this  important  organ  is  rendered  incapable  of  receiving 
on  its  surface  that  food  which^  in  a  healthy  state,  would  not 
excite  my  unpleasant  sensation,^ 

Stimulants,  in  many  respects  differ  from  nutritious  food. 
1st,  They  interfere  in  particular,  with  the  harmony  of  the 
digestive  functions,  which  require  no  aid  in  the  conver* 
sion  of  food  into  healthy  nutriment,  but  what  is  afforded 
by  the  operation  of  the  powerful  solvents  provided  by 
nature,  and  the  general  health  of  the  system.  2ndly,  They 
enter  into  the  system,  and  produce  irritation  and  disturb- 

•  "  What  shoald  we  think/'  remarks  Professor  Oliver, "  of  the  prudence  of 
frequently  applying  to  a  healthy  eye,  pepper,  vinegar,  camphorated  spirit, 
or  any  other  imtatmg  fluid,  which  would  affect  it  in  the  manner  just  descri- 
bed ?  Suppose  the  eye  could  be  made  the  seat  of  a  certain  artificial  appetite 
for  such  irritations,  and  could  be  gratified  by  the  application  of  them,  what 
language  should  we  think  would  sufficiently  express  the  folly  or  madness  of 
that  man  who  delib^^tely  set  about  creating  such  an  appetite  in  his  eye,  by 
the  frequent  application  of  these  stimulants  ?  Should  we  not  expect,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  this  tender  organ,  subjected  to  such  unnatural  excite- 
ment, would,  at  length,  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  permanent  irritation,  which, 
in  the  form  of  inflammation,  would  in  the  end,  disorganize  and  destroy  it. 
This  is  precisely  the  character  of  that  practice  so  prevalent  amon^  manlund, 
particularly  the  civilized  portion  of  it,  of  swallowing  a  variety  of  irritating  sub- 
stances, solid  and  fluid,  to  stimulate  the  stomach.  The  inevitable  efliect  of 
these  is  to  produce  a  state  of  irritation  of  the  organ  more  or  less  permanent^ 
According  to  the  degree  and  frequency  of  the  stimulation,  which,  in  the  form 
of  chronic  inflammation^  gives  rise  to  the  most  obstinate  dyspepsies,  and,  in 
certain  habits,  leads  to  mcurable  and  fatal  disorganization  oi  the  stomach. 
The  only  difierence  between  the  two  cases  is,  that  the  eye  is  nol  naturally 
the  seat  of  any  appetite  except  for  its  proper  stimulus  light.  BM  neither  is 
the  stomach  naJturdlly  the  seat  of  any  appetite  for  stimulating  substances* 
The  artificial  appetite  which  we  can  create  in  the  one  organ,  is  just  as  un- 
natural as  that  which,  fortunately,  we  cannot  create  in  the  other.  I  say /or- 
tunatelyj  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  any  poison  existed  in  nature, 
by  which  an  artificial  apatite  could  be  created  in  the  eye  for  stimulating 
substances,  the  nerverse  ingenuity  of  man  would  long  smce  have  found  it 
out,  and  it  would  be  quite  as  common  to  meet  people  with  inflamed,  disor- 
ganized, and  blind  eyes, as  it  is  now  to  see  them,  some  with  impaired,  small, 
croaking,  and  snuffling  voices,  trembling  hands  and  dizzy  heads,  from  the 
practice  of  stuffing  a  poisonous  powder  into  the  nostrils  ;  and  others  tortured 
and  groaning  with  the  pangs  of  diseased  and  ruined  stomachs,  shattered  nerves 
and  broken  health,  from  the  practice  equally  rationai  of  loading  their  stom- 
achs with  a  variety  of  stimulating  substances.  These  are  the  effects  of 
stimulants  upon  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  They  increase  and 
precipitate  all  the  vital  functions  of  the  part,  and  they  produce  a  condition 
of  its  nerves  and  blood  vessels  very  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  disease^ 
that  IS,  urritation  of  its  nerves,  and  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  in  its  ves- 
sels ;  a  condition  which,  if  frequently  renewed,  cannot  uiil  of  becoming  per- 
manent, and  in  the  end,  of  producing  disease."  , 
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ance  of  the  various  parts,  with  which  they  come  in  con- 
tact :  and  3dly,  Unlike  nutritious  food,  they  are  incapable 
of  being  converted  into  healthy  nourishment.  These  form 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  between  natural  and 
artificial  stimulants.  They  will  require  to  be  kept  promi- 
nently in  view  in  the  present  investigation. 

Stimulants  may  again  be  subjected  to  a  natural  division, 
riz.,  1st,  Simple  stimulants,  or  those  which  affect  or  injure 
the  part  or  parts  only  with  which  they  immediately  come 
in  contact ;  and  2ndly,  Difftcsible  stimulants,  which  are 
not  only  local  in  their  effects,  but  in  their  operation  extend 
over  all  the  other  parts  of  the  system.  Each  of  these 
classes  require  special  consideration. 

1.  Pure  or  Simple  Stimulants. — These  are  local  in  their 
effects.  They  irritate  the  parts  with  which  they  come  in 
contact,  and  afifect  the  other  parts  of  the  system  only  by 
reason  of  the  vital  connexion  which  exists  between  the 
parts  injured,  and  the  other  portions  of  the  system.  A 
strong  stimulant,  for  instance,  applied  to  the  stomach,  in- 
jures its  functions,  and  consequently  more  or  less  inter- 
feres with  its  capability  to  carry  on  perfect  digestion. 
Hence,  other  organic  functions  suffer  indirectly^  in  part  by 
reason  of  their  being  deprived  of  proper  nourishment,  and 
partly  because  oi  the  morbid  sympathies  which  are  excited 
in  that  important  organ. 

2nd.  Diffusive  Stimulants^  also  act  injuriously  on  the 
parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  but  differ  from 
the  former,  class  in  their  influence  being  extended  over  the 
whole  of  the  system.  If  an  individual  swallow  a  small 
proportion  of  pure  spirit  on  an  empty  stomach,  a  sensation 
of  burning  or  irritation  ensues.  Other  and  more  distant 
organs,  however,  shortly  afterward  participate.  The  brain, 
in  particular,  exhibits  marks  of  disorder,  and  a  species  of 
temporary  delirium  or  mental  excitement  follows,  in  addi- 
tion to  general  physiccd  disturbance.  All  of  these  symp- 
toms indicate  some  peculiar  influence,  by  which  diffusive 
stimulants  expand  and  operate  over  the  whole  of  the 
animal  functions.  The  organic  medium  by  which  this  is 
effected,  will  subsequently  be  referred  to. 

For  these  reasons  it  will  easily  be  perceived,  how  in- 
comparably more  dangerous  are  the  class  of  diffusive 
stimulants,  than  those  designated  as  "  simple  stinaulants." 
The  latter,  exercise  their  injurious  powers  on  a  limited 
scale  only ;  while  the  former,  possess  the  property  of  in- 
iuring  one  or  more  of  the  vital  functions  at  the  same 
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time.  The  brain,  for  example,  may  be  silently  undergoing 
destructive  changes,  while  at  the  same  period,  the  stomach 
and  its  functions  may  be  so  disordered  as  to  hinder  diges- 
tion and  nutrition ;  and  thus  the  two  grand  sources  of  life 
and  energy,  suffer  either  simultaneously  or  successively 
from  the  same  pernicious  cause. 

The  brain,  in  this  case,  of  course,  is  affected  through 
the  medium  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  essential  to 
life,  and  supplies  all  the  functions  through  their  respective 
organs  with  their  vital  energy,  consequently,  an  injury 
done  to  the  nervous  system,  necessarily  extends  its  dele- 
terious effects  to  all  the  operations  of  the  system,  and 
this  in  proportion  to  the  susceptibility  and  energy  of 
the  different  parts  as  regulated  by  their  organic  consti- 
tution. 

The  peculiar  powers  of  the  nervous  system  bear  an  im- 
portant relation  in  regard  to  the  present  inquiry.  In  rela- 
tion to  diet,  one  of  nature's  sentinels  consists  in  the 
distinct  sensation  which  is  experienced  when  the  stomach 
is  loaded  witli  food,  either  improper  in  its  quantity  or  in- 
jurious in  its  quality.  The  class  of  diffusive  stimulants, 
however,  when  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  produce  more 
or  less  injury,  without  exciting  conscious  sensation  in  the 
stomach.  General  exhilaration  usually  follows  moderate 
vinous  indulgence,  but  the  stomach  itself,  when  in  a  state 
of  health,  may  or  may  not  display  conscious  gratification 
or  dislike.  In  this  consists  the  great  danger  of  moderate 
drinking.  Individuals  commonly  do  not  feel  any  uneasy 
sensations  consequent  on  moderate  indulgence  in  wine. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  for  a  moment,  suspect  the  slightest 
possibility  of  injurious  consequences  arising  from  a  cause, 
apparently  so  innocent  and  devoid  of  danger.  Experience 
and  extended  observation,  however,  lead  us  to  a  contrary 
conclusion.  The  healthy  relations  of  the  system  may,  for 
sometime,  be  almost  imperceptibly  undermined,  and  its 
harmonious  operations  disturbed,  and  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  be  entertained  that  these  changes  have  originated 
in  some  injurious,  though  silent  action  on  the  digestive 
organs.  "  This  circumstance,"  remarks  Dr.  Johnson,  "  leads 
us  to  divide  into  two  great  classes,  those  symptomatic  or 
sympathetic  affections  of  various  organs  in  the  body, 
dependant  on  a  morbid  condition  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  viz.  into  that  which  is  accompanied  by  conscious 
sensation,  irritation,  pain,  or  obviously  disordered  functions 
of  the  organs  of  digestion — and  info  that  which  is  not 
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accompanied  by  any  sensible  disorder  of  the  said  organs  or 
their  functions.  Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  I  ven- 
ture  to  maintain,  from  rery  long  and  attentive  observation 
of  phenomena,  in  others,  as  well  as  in  my  own  person, 
that  this  latier  class  of  human  afflictions  is  infinitely  more 
prevalent,  more  distressing,  and  more  obstinate,  than  the 
former.  It  is  a  class  of  disorders,  the  source,  seat,  and 
nature  of  which  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  overlooked, 
and  for  very  obvious  reasons,  because  the  morbid  phe- 
nomena present  themselves  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
except  in  the  spot  where  they  have  their  origin."* 
Thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  individuals  are  in 
the  present  day  martyrs  to  indigestion,  and  more  or  less 
suffer  from  .organic  disorders  of  various  kinds,  altogether 
attributable  to  the  moderate  and  habitual  use  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors.  In  too  many  instances,  attempts  are  made  to 
remove  these  symptoms  by  an  unfortunate  application  of 
the  fatal,  but  unsuspected  cause :  until  a  series  of  morbid 
changes  are  effected,  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  remedial 
measures.  Morbid  changes  of  this  kind,  are  frequently 
going  on,  until  such  a  debilitated  state  of  the  system  is 
produced,  as  on  some  critical  occasion,  suddenly  termi- 
nates in  an  unexpected  but  fatal  result. 

Some  interesting  and  invaluable  experiments  of  Dr 
Beaumont,  of  America,  tend  to  throw  considerable  ligh 
on  this  subject.  Dr.  Beaumont  had,  under  his  care,  ai 
individual  of  the  name  of  St.  Martin^  who  had  received  a 
wound  by  which  an  opening  was  made  in  his  stomach, 
which  never  closed,  at  least  it  had  not,  up  to  the  year 
1833,  a  period  of  at  least  nine  years  from  its  first  occur- 
rence. This  opening  was  at  one  period  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  circumference.  In  a  short  time,  however,  nature 
formed  a  kind  of  valve,  which  prevented  an  afBux  of  the 
food  from  within.  By  this  means,  Dr.  Beaumont  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  with  the  naked  eye,  the  nature 
of  those  changes  which  take  place  in  the  stomach  during 
digestion,  as  well  as  the  injurious  consequences  which 
arise  from  improper  indulgence.  These  experiments  were 
made  for  a  period  of  many  months,  in  the  most  careful 
manner ;  and  when  St.  Martin  had  completely  recovered 
from  the  eflfects  of  his  accident,  and  was  in  a  »tate  of  per- 
feci  health.  Dr.  Beaumont  examined  the  stomach  of  St. 
flfartin,  who  was  in  general  very  temperate,  after  he  had 

•  Etiay  OD  Indigestion y  p.  8. 
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been  indulging  freely  in  the  use  of  spirits  for  several  days, 
and  found  its  mucous  membrane  covered  with  eryihemaiic 
(inflammatory,)  and  aphthous^  (ulcerous,)  jvo^Ae^,  the  secre- 
tions in  a  vitiated  state,  and  the  gastric  juice  diminished 
in  quantity,  viscid,  and  unhealthy.  During  all  this  time^ 
Martin  did  not  complain  of  any  unpleasant  or  injurious 
symptom^  not  even  of  impaired  appetite.  Two  days  laier^ 
when  the  state  of  the  matter  was  aggratnUed^  ^^the  inner 
membrane  of  the  stomach  was  unusually  morbid^  the  erythe- 
matic  appearance  more  extensive,  the  spots  more  livid  than 
usual  /  from  the  surface  of  some  of  them,  exuded  small  drops 
of  grumous  blood ;  the  aphthous  patches  were  larger  and 
more  numerous,  the  mucous  covering  thicker  than  common, 
and  the  gastric  secretions  much  more  vitiated.  The  gastric 
fluids  extracted  were  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  cf  thick 
ropy  mucous,  and  a  considerable  muco-puruleni  discharge 
slightly  tinged  with  blood,  resembling  the  discharge  from  the 
bowels,  in  some  cases  of  dysentery.     Notwithstanding  this 

DISEASED  APPEABANCE  OF  THE  STOMACH,  NO  VERY  ESSENTIAL 
ABERRATION  OF   ITS   FUNCTIONS  WAS   MANIFESTED.      St.  Martin 

complained  of  no  symptoms  indicating  any  general  de- 
rangement of  the  system,  except  an  uneasy  sensation  and  a 
tenderness  of  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  some  vertigo, 
with  dimness  and  yellowness  of  vision,  on  stooping  down 
and  rising  again  $  had  a  thin  yellowish-brown  coat  on  his 
tongue,  and  his  countenance  was  rather  saUow,  pulse  uni- 
form and  regular,  appetite  good,  rests  quietly,  and  sleeps 
as  usual."* 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  stomach  in  the  present  day,  of 
thousands  who  are  denominated  moderate  drinkers,  and  are 
pointed  at  as  sober  and  temperate  idembers  of  society.  St. 
MartiQ,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  in  his  general  habits  a 
healthy  and  sober  man.  What  then  must  be  the  character 
of  the  morbid  changes  in  the  stomach  which  follow  habit- 
ual indulgence  in  habits  of  intemperance. 

Dr.  Beaumont  adds,  that  '*  improper  indulgence  in  eating 
and  drinking,  has  been  the  most  common  precursor  of  these 
diseased  conditions  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  The  free 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  wines,  beer,  or  any  intoxicating  liquor, 
when  continued  for  some  days,  has  invariably  produced  these 
morbid  changes.'**^ 

The  mode  in  which  the  stomach  acts  upon  alcoholic 
stimulants,  forms  a  subject  not  unworthy  of  investigation. 


!  Be5*!2^'*^'»^S^*P«"™«»i*»  «^d  Oteervationt,  kc,  p.  237. 
t  Ibid.  289.  '  '^ 
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Alcohol  has  been  seen  to  be  the  basis  of  all  intoxicating 
liquors,  combined,  of  course,  with  more  or  less  solid  or 
extractive  matter.  The  latter,  forms  the  only  portion  of 
these  liquors  which  is  capable  of  affording  any  nourish- 
ment. This,  of  course,  is  in  proportion  only  to  its  nutri- 
tious  properties,  which  are  in  general  too  trivial  to  deserve 
the  slightest  consideration.  The  liquid  portion  of  these 
liquors,  is  more  or  less  absorbed  into  the  system,  soon  af- 
ter it  has  entered  into  the  stomach  ;  while  the  solid  matter 
which  remains  is  acted  upon  by  the  digestive  powers. 
These  combinations  possess  no  superior  advantages  over  a 
solution  of  alcohol  and  water,  except  that  in  some  of  their 
forms,  the  ultimate  combination  which  exists  between  the 
alcohol  and  other  particles  with  which  it  is  united,  pre- 
vents, in  some  degree,  that  rapidity  of  operation,  which 
speedily  induces  intoxication.  Stimulanis,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  are  not  nutritives.  The  popular  notion 
that  stimulants  are  capable  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  the 
human  frame,  has  already  been  shown  to  be  completely 
fallacious.*  A  principal  cause  of  this  belief  may  be  found 
in  the  erroneous  ideas  entertained  relative  to  the  terms 
stimulation  and  strength.  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  animal  stimulation.  The  body  is  en- 
dowed with  certain  actions  and  powers  which  are  uniform- 
ly regulated  by  fixed  and  unerring  laws.  The  inherent 
capacity  of  which  will,  of  course,  more  or  less  difier  in  all 
individuals.  To  propel  or  excite  these  actions  beyond  the 
natural  velocity  which  they  are  capable  of  exercising  is, 

*  If  wine  be  productive  of  good,  what  is  the  nature  and  kind  of  good  ? 
i/oes  it  nourish  tne  body?  It  does  not,  for  the  life  of  no  animal  can  be  8U|>- 
ported  by  it.  Besides,  it  is  evident  from  the  nature,  manner,  and  mechanism 
of  nutrition,  that  to  be  capable  of  nourishing,  it  must  be  susceptible  of  con- 
version into  the  solid  matter  of  the  body  itself.  But  fluids  are  not  capable  of 
being  transmitted  into  solids,  but  pass  off  by  the  kidneys  as  every  body 
knows.  If,  indeed,  the  fluid  contain  solids,  sus])ended  in  it,  then  these  solids 
can  be  assimilated  to  the  body  and  so  nourish  it,  as  in  broths,  barley-water, 
&c.  But  the  fluid  in  which  these  solids  were  suspended,  must  pass  out  of  the 
body.  If  then  wine  contains  some  nourishment,  it  must  defend  on  the  solid 
particles  suspended  in  it.  Now  if  you  evaporate  a  glass  of  wine  on  a  shallow 
plate,  whatever  solid  matter  it  contains  will  be  left  dry  upon  the  plate,  and 
this  will  amount  to  about  as  much  as  may  be  laid  on  the  point  of  a  penknife 
blade,  and  a  portion,  by  no  means  all,  of  this  solid  matter  is  capable  of  nour- 
ishing the  body,  a  portion,  about  equal  to  one-third  of  the  flour  in  the  single 
CTain  of  wheat  f  If  you  really  drink  wine  for  the  sake  of  the  nutriment  it  af^ 
fords,  why  not  eat  a  grain  of  wheat  instead  of  drinking  a  glass  of  wine,  from 
which  ^in  you  would  derive  thrice  as  tpuch  nourishment  I  Why  go  this 
expensive,  roundabout  way,  to  obtain  so  minute  a  portion  of  nutritious  mat» 
ter,  which  you  might  so  much  more  readily  obtain  by  other  means.  Wine^ 
therefore^  %is  90  pow:er  to  nourish  the  bodV}  or,  in  so  minute  a  degree  as  to 
make  it  wlioUy  iwworthy  of  notice.-^Dr^JK./oAnAon,  Metropolitan  Mag. 
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what  is  meant  by  sHmuloHon.  The  kws  of  the  animal 
economy,  however,  are  so  constituted,  that  every  unnatu- 
ral excitation  of  the  animal  powers  is  invariably  followed 
Sr  physical  depression,  corresponding  with,  and  equal  to, 
e  unnatural  exciting  force  which  has  been  applied. 
Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  sHmulaiion  does  not  impart 
strength  ;  it  simply  vrget  tJkd  forces  the  animal  powers  to 
increased  velocUy^  exactly  as  the  implication  of  the  whip 
and  spur  increases  the  speed  of  the  horse.  As  the  laws  oi 
the  physical  system  are  definite  and  fixed,  this  extraordina- 
ry outuiy  of  power,  which  is  in  fact,  a  real  waste  of  animal 
strength,  is  necessarily  succeeded  by  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  capacity^  so  that  the  resisting  force  of  the 
system  is  proportionably  weakened.  This  however  has 
been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  in  previous  chapters,  and 
needs  not  at  present  further  consideration.  Intoxicating 
liquors  when  taken  in  larger,  and  consequently  more  pow- 
eiful  quantities,  are  peculiarly  destructive  to  the  vital  en« 
ergies,  and  produce  either  partial  or  entire  paralysis  of 
the  animal  functions.  The  phenomena  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  intoxication  have  been  well  described  by 
Dr.  Ogston.  Paleness  of  face,  low  and  often  stertorous 
breathing,  languid  nnd  feeble  circulation  and  pulse  ;  delir- 
iuniy  convulsions^  coma,  and  death.  These  characteristics 
vary  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the  exciting  cause.  Al- 
cohol is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  poisons,  and  is  thus  classified  in  all  works  on 
toxicology.  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  new  classification  of  poisons, 
places  it  among  those  substances  by  which  the  functions 
of  the  nervous  system  are  destroyed  by  means  of  suffoca- 
tion from  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  organs.  This  eminent 
physician  classifies  alcohol  with  oil  of  tobacco,  both  ot 
which  substances  he  denominates  narcotico^aerid  poisons, 
M.M.Foder^,  and  Orfila,  place  alcohol  in  the  same  class, 
in  conjunction  with  nux  vomica,  woorara,  cocculus  indicus, 
poisonous  mushrooms,  and  other  substances  of  like  delete- 
rious nature.  In  cases  of  death  by  lightning,  the  blood 
loses  its  power  of  coagulation,  and  remains  altogether  in 
a  fluid  state.  It  is  witnessed  also  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
tobacco,  and  other  narcotic  acrid  substances.  This  last 
sign  of  mortality,  is  observed  in  such  cases  as  have  proved 
fatal  by  the  use  of  alcohol.  The  blood,  in  the  lungs,  the 
heart,  and  the  principal  vessels,  is  found  to  be  completely 
fluid  in  its  nature,  having  lost  is  viscid  and  nutritious  quaf- 
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ity.    It  becomes  consequently  incapable  of  sustaining  the 
animal  functions  of  the  system. 

The  following  decisive  experiment  exhibits  another  re- 
markable effect  of  alcohol  on  the  blood:  ''Mr.  Brodie 
found  that  by  the  administration  of  a  large  dose  of  alcohol 
to  a  rabbit,  the  pupils  of  its  eyes  became  dilated,  its  ex- 
tremities convulsed,  and  the  respiration  laborious,  and  that 
this  latter  function  was  gradually  performed  at  longer  and 
longer  intervals,  until  at  length  it  entirely  ceased.  Two 
minutes  after  the  apparent  death  of  the  animal,  he  opened 
the  thorax  (chest)  and  fonnd  the  heart  acting  with  mode- 
rate force  and  frequency  circulcding  dark  coloured  blood. 
The  same  phenomena  resulted  from  the  injection  of  two 
drops  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  (whose  active 
principle  is  prussic  acid)  diffused  in  half  an  ounce  of  water, 
into  the  bowels  of  a  cat."* 

Prussic  acid  and  alcohol  are  thus  found  to  be  similar  in 
their  effects.     They  prevent  the  blood  from  undergoiuj 
that  necessary  change  of  vitality,  the  conversion  of  blod 
blood  into  crimson^  in  the  latter  of  which  states,  it  is  alone 
capable  of  supporting  healthy  existence. 

Alcohol  in  two  ways  produces  its  deleterious  effects  on 
the  animal  economy.  First,  By  the  paralyzing  influence 
which  it  produces  on  the  nerves  of  those  parts  with  which 
it  primarily  comes  in  contact ;  and  afterward  by  its  secon- 
dary effects,  after  it  has  been  carried  into  the  system  by 
means  of  absorption.  Dr.  Beaumont,  among  other  results 
which  he  arrived  at,  from  his  experiments  on  St.  Martin, 
found  "  that  water ^  ardent  spirits^  and  most  oXYierfiuids^  are 
not  affected  by  the  gastric  juice,  but  pass  off  from  the 
stomach  soon  after  they  have  been  received."  There  can- 
not exist  a  doubt  with  regard  to  its  influence  on  the  ner- 
vous system.  The  impression  is  first  received  by  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  from  thence  sympathetically  con- 
veyed to  the  cerebrospinal  centres^  and  in  this  manner  to 
the  whole  system.  An  experiment  made  by  Rayer,  corrob- 
orates this  theory  of  nervous  communication.  He  injected 
a  small  portion  of  alcohol  on  the  peritoneum  of  a  rabbit 
(the  highly  sensitive  and  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels) 
which  extinguished  life  in  less  than  a  minute.  This  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  absorption,  the 
time  being  too  limited  to  have  admitted  of  such  an  action. 
Majfendie^  also,  the  celebrated  French  physiologist,  in  an 


*  Pirit  Miinnacologia,  toL  i.  |>.  224,  Sixth  Edit. 
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experiment  whicli  he  made  upon  a  dog,  came  to  the  same 
conclusion.  After  tying  up  the  outlet  of  its  stomach,  he 
injected  into  it  a  portion  of  alcohol,  and  in  half  aa  hour 
afterward,  he  found  a  powerful  odour  of  this  fluid  in  the 
blood,  in  addition  also  to  obtaining  some  of  it  by  means  of 
distilling  some  of  the  same  substance.  The  experiments 
of  M.  Sigelas  are  equally  conclusive.  He  found  that  dilu- 
ted alcohol  injected  into  the  bronchial  tubes  or  veins,  or 
applied  upon  serous  membranes  produced  intoxication  as 
speedily  as  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  that  this  ef- 
fect was  retarded  or  accelerated  by  those  circumstances, 
which,  in  general,  retard  or  quicken  absorption.* 

According  to  Mr.  Hare,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
that  intoxication  depends  on  an  actual  transfer  of  volatile 
spirit  from  ike  stomach  to  the  brain,  and  that  errors  of  per- 
ception  and  general  derangement  of  the  sensorium,  usually 
exhibited  under  the  influence  of  strong  liquors,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  direct  agency  of  such  difl!usible  matter  on 
the  substance  of  the  brain  and  its  particular  nerves.! 

Several  circumstances  combine  to  show  that  the  brain 
is  not  acted  upon  by  means  of  nervous  sympathy  only,  but 
that  the  deleterious  poison  is  conveyed  to  that  organ  di- 
rectly through  the  medium  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Dr.  Ogston  is  of  opinion  that  this  fact  is  proved  by  the 
speedy  re-action  of  alcohol  on  the  kidneys,  and  its  presence 
in  the  breath  even  after  its  entire  removal  from  the  stomach. 
A  strong  odour  of  spirits  has  been  observed  in  the  breath, 
when  none  could  be  detected  in  the  stomach,  by  careful 
examination  of  its  contents  after  removal.^ 

•  Revue  Med.  tome  ix.  p.  476. 

t  Hare  on  the  Stomach  and  Alimentary  Organs,  p.  169.    Edition,  1831. 

t  Hare  on  the  Stomach  and  Alimentary  Organs,  page  293.  Mr.  Hare  re- 
lates  the  following  case  by  way  of  illustration :  A  healthy  labouring  mao, 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  engaged  "  to  drink  an  entire  quart  of  gin  for  a 
wager."  leaving  at  a  single  efiort  accomplished  this  foolish  feat,  he  fell 
down  within  a  Quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  In  this  state 
he  was  conveyed  to  Westminster  Hospital,  where  he  died  in  less  than  three 
hours,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  underwent  a  po»f  mortem  examination. 
"  The  substance  of  the  brain,"  remarks  Mr.  Hare,  "had  the  most  healthy 
appearance  imaginable.  On  arriving  at  the  ventricles,  however,  a  strong 
smell  of  gin  was  emitted  J  and  they  contamed  a  preternatural,  though  not 
very  larjge,  quantity  of  fluid,  which'  had  powerfully  the  same  smell.  Our 
next  obiect  of  examination  was  the  stomach,  and  this  was  found  to  contain 
a  considerable  quantity  of  undiluted  gin.  [Idem,  p.  169, 170.]  Dr.  Ogston 
relates  a  similar  circumstance.  It  occurred  under  his  own  observation.— 
"  The  body  of  a  woman,  aged  40,  who  was  believed  to  have  drowned  her- 
self in  a  state  of  intoxication,  was  found,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1831,  in  thi 
Aberdeenshire  canal.  In  company  with  another  medical  man,  I  was  re-  . 
fiuested  to  inspect  the  body,  in  order  to  report  the  cause  of  death,  none  hav* 
mg  witnessed  the  act.    In  addition  to  the  osual  appeareact  of  drowned  pw 
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A  great  variety  of  articles  pass  into  circulation,  by 
means  of  lacteal  absorption,  or  direct  imbibiti<m  from  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  from  \vhence  they  have  immediate 
access  to  the  blood.  The  comparative  rapidity  of  this 
operation  varies  in  the  different  articles  submitted  to  ex- 
periment. 

Several  interesting  facts  tend  to  prove  that  alcohol  does 
not  undergo  the  digestive  process.  Magendie  found  spirit 
in  the  blood.  Not  a  particle,  however,  was  detected  in 
the  chyle.  Dr.  Trotter  well  remarks,  that  human  blood 
and  healthful  chyle  do  not  acknowledge  alcohol  to  be  an 
ingredient  in  their  composition.* 

The  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  system  is  at  all  tunes 
repulsive  to  its  healthy  operations.  Every  part  of  the 
human  frame  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  rejects  it 
with  significant  marks  of  alarm,  and  vital  efforts  are  made 
to  get  rid  of  its  noxious  influence.  Under  the  excitement 
of  alcoholic  stimulus,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  receive  an 
additional  and  unnecessary  quantity  of  blood.  It  is  at  this 
period  that  these  vessels  relieve  themselves  from  their 
tortured  and  distended  condition  by  the  effusion  of  serum, 
(or  the  watery  particles  of  the  blood,)  on  the  surface,  and 
in  the  ventricles  of  that  organ.  Coma  and  death  speedily 
follow  the  deposit  of  alcohol  in  these  vital  regions.  The 
same  process  takes  place  also  in  other  organs  of  the  body. 
The  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  however, 
take  precedence  of  all  others  in  importance,  inasmuch  ab 
they  are  essentially  necessary  to  the  vitality  and  healthy 
operation  of  all  the  other  functions.  The  lungs  also,  and 
tne  kidneys,  make  strenuous  efforts  to  relieve  themselves 
of  the  injurious  load.  This  circumstance  is  proved,  in  the 
one  instance,  by  the  breath  of  the  drunkard,  which,  in 
cases  of  free  drinking,  exhales,  from  time  to  time,  a  spir- 
ituous odour ;  and,  in  the  other,  by  the  excited  action 

sons,  we  discovered  nearly  four  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  liavinsf  all 
the  physical  qualities  of  alcohol,  as  proved  by  the  united  testimony  of^two 
other  medical  men  who  saw  the  body  opened,  and  e^oiined  the  fluid.  The 
stomach  also  smelt  of  this  fluid.''  [Dr.  Ogston  on  intoxication,  Edinburgh, 
Med.  Journal,  vol.  zi,  1833,  page  293.] 

Dr.  Kirk,  of  Greenock,  (Scotland,)  relates  the  following  additional  case : 
"  I  dissected  a  man,"  says  he,  "  who  died  in  a  state  of  intoxication.    The 

r  ration  was  performed  a  few  hours  after  death.  In  the  two  cavities  of 
brain,  the  lateral  ventricles,  was  found  the  usual  quantity  of  lim]>id  fluid — 
when  we  smelled  it,  the  odour  of  the  whiskey  was  distinctly  visible :  and 
when  we  applied  the  candle  to  a  portion  in  a  spoon,  it  actually  bumed  olue  ; 
the  lambent  blue  frame,  characteristic  of  the  poison,  playing  on  the  surface 
of  the  spoon  for  a  few  seconds. 
*  Essay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  170. 
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^hich  is  produced,  and  the  copious  eyacuations  which  fol- 
low, undue  indulgence.  The  theory  of  death  hy  intoxica- 
tion may  he  thus  explained.  Effusion  of  matter  into  the 
rentricles  of  the  hrain,  renders  that  organ  incapahle  of 
efficiently  performing  its  functions.  The  other  functions 
of  the  system  are,  hy  this  means,  essentially  injured.  The 
muscles  of  respiration  are  among  the  first  of  those  which 
suffer.  Respiration  is  not  conducted  with  adequate  effect. 
Dark  hlood  is  retarded  in  pulmonary  vessels,  and  when  it 
does  reach  its  destination,  returns  siill  in  the  same  statt^ 
not  having  undergone  its  usual  and  essential  vital  changes. 
When  this  unchanged  blood  reaches  the  brain,  it  soon  ex- 
tinguishes every  remaining  portion  of  its  vitality.  Loss 
of  life  is  the  speedy  and  inevitable  result. 

Loss  of  temperature  is  indicated  by  paleness  of  the  face, 
and  coldness  of  the  extremities.  It  is  accounted  for  on 
the  principle,  that  the  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes 
in  a  healthy  state  of  the  lungs,  are  essentially  necessary  to 
.'inimal  temperature,  and  therefore  every  cause  which  re- 
tards this  operation,  must  diminish  the  temperature  of  the 
system,  as  it  paralyzes  its  vital  energies. 

A  careful  consideration  of  these  statements  leads  us  to 
the  conclusion,  that  alcohol,  in  all  its  combinations,  is  a 
positive  and  effectual  poison.  In  its  composition  and  ef- 
fects, it  is  incapable  of  promoting  in  any  way  healthy  ex- 
istence, and  to  persons  in  a  state  of  health,  it  is  under  all 
circumstances,  both  unnecessary  and  pernicious.  The 
moderate  proportion  in  which  it  may  be  taken,  does  not  do 
away  with  its  injurious  consequences.  They  are  only  less 
so  in  degree,  and  in  reality  are,  in  the  end,  more  destruc- 
tive, because  less  observed,  and  less  guarded  against.  It 
may  in  conclusion  be  affirmed,  that  there  exists  no  safe- 
guard against  the  evils  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  but  in  the 
total  and  permanent  abandonment  of  their  use,  in  all  their 
varied  and  seducing  combinations. 
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CHAPTEfi  XIV. 

UT8EASES  WHICH  ABI8B  FROM  THE  USE  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUOR& 


"Allmakdiet 
Of  |ha8tl)r  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  Eeart-tick  a^ony,  all  feverous  kinds, 
CcDYulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs. 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  cholic  pangs. 
Demoniac  phrenzy,  moping  melancholy, 
And  moon-struck  madness,  pining  atrophy 
Marasmus,  and  wide  wasting  pestilence, 
Dropsies  and  asthmas,  and  joint  racking  rheums." 

Milt* 


The  diseases  which  directly  or  indirectly  originate  m 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  form  .^n  exceedingly  frait- 
fnl  subject  for  investigation.  These  indeed  are  so  numer- 
ous and  obstinate  in  their  character,  as  to  form  a  very 
principal  source  of  employment  and  emolument  to  the 
medical  profession. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  an  Essay  like  the  present,  to 
enter  into  either  a  minute  or  professional  investigation  of 
the  afflictive  maladies  which  arise  from  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  It  is  intended  to  glance  generally  only  at 
the  most  important  of  these,  and  in  such  familiar  langiiage, 
as  will  easily  be  understood  by  the  popular  reader. 

1.  Tke  stomachy  its  furictions  and  diseases, — The  healthy 
performance  of  all  the  other  functions  of  the  human  frame, 
.principally  depends  on  the  functions  of  digestion.  Hence 
the  importance  of  the  stomach  and  its  operations. 

It  is  the  storehouse  and  the  shop  of 

The  whole  body.    True  it  is 

That  it  receives  the  general  food  at  first. 

But  all  the  cranks  and  ofiBices  of  man. 

The  strongest  nerres,  and  small  inferior  Teins, 

From  it  receive  that  natural  competence 

Whereby  they  live. 

One  of  the  first  evils  consequent  on  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors^  arises  from  the  unnahiral  irritation  and  irregular 
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action  to  which  the  stomach  is  thereby  subjected.  The 
application  of  alcohol  in  any  of  its  varied  forms,  causes 
irritation  or  excitement  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  in 
other  words,  diseased  action.  This  undue  excitement 
terminates  in  a  loss  of  that  natural  sensibility  to  food, 
which  previously  had  formed  its  most  valuahle  property ; 
in  addition  to  incompetency  to  receive  that  peculiar  and 
salutary  stimulus,  which  actual  contact  of  the  food  creates, 
and  which  is  in  a  great  degree  necessary  to  healthy  diges- 
tion. A  thickened  state  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach, 
which  sometimes  terminates  in  schirrus  or  cancer,  is  not 
unfrequently  the  result  of  alcoholic  indulgence.  Dr.  Hodg- 
kin  remarks,  that  he  has  often  found  the  memhranes  lining 
the  stomachs  of  free-drinkers,  thickened  far  heyond  what 
was  natural  or  healthy.*  In  a  case  which  came  under  the 
observation  of  Dr.  Ogston,  "  The  whole  of  the  stomach 
wa^  foiind  to  be  firm  and  the  coats  thickened,  to  at  least 
three  times  their  usual  size."t  An  intelligent  physician 
relates  the  following  interesting  case : — "  A  middle-aged 
gentleman  of  wealth  and  standing,  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  mingle  in  the  convivial  circle,  and  though  by  no 
means  a  drunkard,  had  indulged  at  times  in  the  use  of  his 
old  Cogniac  with  an  unsparing  hand.  He  was  at  length 
seized  with  pain  in  the  region  of  his  stomach,  and  u  vomit- 
ing of  his  food  an  hour  or  two  after  he  had  taken  it.  In 
about  eighteen  months  he  died  in  a  state  of  extreme 
emaciation.  On  opening  the  body  after  death,  the  walls 
of  the  whole  of  the  right  extremity  of  the  stomach  were 
found  in  a  schirrus  and  cancerous  condition,  and  thickened 
to  the  extent  of  two  inches.  The  cavity  of  the  organ  was 
so  far  obliterated  as  scarcely  to  admit  the  passage  of  a 
probe  from  the  left  to  the  right  extremity,  and  the  opening 
which  remained  was  so  unequal  and  irregular,  as  to  render 
it  evident  that  but  little  of  the  nourishment  he  had  received 
could  have  passed  the  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach  for  many 
months."} 

Jlnother  injurious  effect  of  alcoholic  liquors  arises  from 

.  the  circumstance^  thai  they  unnaturally  accelerate  the  process 

of  digestion;   and  partially  prevent  those  important  and 

effectual  changes  which  are  necessary  to  the  complete  convert 

sion  of  food  i-nto  nutriment.     The  importance  of  the  due 

•  Hodgkin's  Lectures  on  Health.  1835,  p.  152. 
f  Ogston  on  Intoxication.— JSdinft.  Med:  Journal,  p.  292. 
t  An  Address  by  a  Physician,  on  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits  on  the  Moral 
iJtelJeetual  and  Physical  Powers,  p.  5. 
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detention  of  food  in  the  stomach  has  been  remarked  from 
an  early  period.  An  old  author,  in  a  work  originally  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  A.D.  164*8,  remarks  that  wine  should  not  be 
taken  habitually  after  meals,  because  it  unnaturally  accel- 
erates digestion,  propels  the  food  before  it  is  properly 
digested,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  obstructions  and 
putridity.*  Dr.  Cheyne  and  Dr.  Thackrah  make  similar 
observations.  "  'T  is  true,"  remarks  the  former,  "  strong 
liquors  by  their  heat  and  siimulaiion  on  the  organs  of  con- 
coction, by  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  motion  of  the 
fluids,  and  thereby  quickening  the  other  animal  functions, 
will  carry  off  the  load  that  lies  upon  the  stomach,  with 
more  present  cheerfulness ;  yet  besides  the  future  damages 
of  such  a  quantity  of  wine,  to  the  stomach  and  to  the  fluids, 
by  its  heat  and  inflammation,  the  food  is  hurried  into  the 
habit,  vnconcociedy  and  lays  a  foundation  for  a  fever,  a  fit 
of  the  cholic,  or  some  chronical  disease."! 

"  The  detention  o/"  food^^^  observes  Dr.  Thackrah,  "  is 
necessary  to  digestion.  The  gastric  juice  does  not  decom- 
pose substances,  like  the  galvanic  aura.  Its  operations 
are  gradual :  by  the  contractions  of  the  muscular  coat  it 
is  applied  to  successive  portions  of  aliment.  All  articles, 
therefore,  which  by  their  stimulus  produce  a  rapid  action, 
are  injurious.  To  this,  I  attribute  the  circumstance  of 
bitters  frequently  impairing  the  digestive  process.  They 
habituate  the  stomach  to  propel  its  contents,  before  these 
have  undergone  the  action  of  the  solvent  fluid.  This 
observation  applies,  of  course,  to  bitters  taken  with  food, 
as  the  hop  in  ale  and  porter." 

The  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  excites  an  unnatural  de- 
sire for  improver  dietetic  indulgence^  and  thus  in  several 
ways  lays  the  foundation  for  various  forms  of  indigestion^ 
impairing^  to  a  considerable  degree  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  those  natural  secretions,  without  the  aid  of  which,  nutri- 
lion  cannot  be  effectively  carried  on  and  perfected.  This' 
valuable  and  essential  fluid  is  secreted  from  the  mouths  of 
certain  vessels  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
By  a  necessary  and  beautiful  adaptation  of  the  Creator,  it 
operates  on  dead  matter  only,  and  will  dissolve  substances 
of  the  most  inflexible  and  impenetrable  nature,  ^fter  death, 
the  gastric  juice  which  remains  in  the  stomach,  has  been 
found  to  ulcerate  and  perforate  its  coats ;  during  life  they 

*  Citante  per  Sinclair's  Rules  to  Proloiig  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 
f  Essay  on  Health  and  Long  Life,  bi*  George  Cheyne,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  9th 
ed  p.  48.9.  • 
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were  unpregnable  to  the  operations  of  this  powerful  flaid. 
Of  this  fact,  several  well  authenticated  cases  are  on  record. 
The  most  important  feature^  in  regard  to  the  gastric  secre- 
tion^ is  the  facty  that  it  always  bears  a  dibect  belation  to 

THB  QUAMTITT  OF  AUMBNT  NATUBALLY  BEQUIBED  BT  THB 

SYSTEM.  Food  swallowed  in  greater  proportion  than  nature 
requires,  becomes  a  painful  source  of  general,  as  well  as 
local,  irritation.  A  greater  or  less  quantity  remains,  for 
which  there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  gastric  juice  to 
dissolve.  This  undigested  matter  then  becomes  more  or 
less  subject  to  chemical  laws,  and  a  process  analogous  to 
incipient  putrefaction,  necessarily  takes  place. 

Tne  quality  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  its  consequent  fit- 
ness for  the  purposes  of  digestion,  may  be  supposed  to  be 
materially  influenced  by  any  cause  which  disturbs  the 
operations  of  the  stomach,  and  prevents  healthy  nutrition. 
Dr.  Beaumont,  in  his  experiments  on  St.  Martin,  made  some 
very  interesting  observations  in  illustration.  When  a  fever- 
ish state  of  the  system  had  been  induced,  either  by  over- 
loading the  stomach,  or  by  such  improper  excitement  as 
arises  from  the  use  of  stimulating  liquors,  the  villous  coat 
of  the  stomach  became  sometimes  red  and  dry^  and  at  other 
times  pale  and  moistj  and  lost  altogether  its  smooth  and 
healthy  appearance.  A  vitiated,  impaired,  or  entirely  sup 
pressed  state  of  the  usual  secretions  ensued.  The  foUicles, 
or  mouths  of  the  vessels,  from  which  the  mucus  which 
lubricates  and  protects  the  villous  coat,  is  poured  out,  be- 
came flat  and  flaccid,  and  no  longer  yielded  their  bland 
secretion ;  and  the  numerous  minute  terminations,  or  pa- 
pillae of  the  nerves  and  vessels,  were  thus  subjected  to 
unnatural  irritation.  If  these  appearances  of  disease  \¥^ere 
considerable,  the  system  sympathized,  as  was  evidenced 
by  dryness  of  the  mouth,  thirst,  quickened  pulse,  &c.,  and 
what  was  still  more  remarkable  and  important  in  a  dietetic 
point  of  view,  no  gastric  juice  could  be  procured  or  extract" 
erf,  even  on  the  application  of  the  usual  stimulus  of  food,* 
The  dry  and  irritated  state  of  the  villous  coat  of  the 
stomach,  together  with  the  cessation  of  the  gastric  secre- 
tion, easily  accounts  for  the  nausea,  uneasiness  of  the 
stomach,  and  loss  of  appetite,  which  invariably  follow  after 
vinous  indulgence.  Hence  is  seen  the  great  danger  of 
eoirtinuing  to  use  stimulants  as  a  means  of  obtaining  relief 
for  distressing  feelings,  originally  and  entirely  produced  by 

^  •  Physiology  of  Digestion,  by  Andrew  Combe,  MJ). 
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the  use  of  improper  articles,  and  which  can  be  effectually 
Temoved  only  by  rigid  abstinence  from  the  cause  of  irrita- 
tion* 

Hippocrates  makes  strong  allusion  to  the  efieets  of  wine 
in  diminishing  healthy  appetite.  "  Water  drinkers^^  he 
remarks,  ^^have  generally  keen  appetites  ;^^  and  again, 
"  Hunger  is  abated  by  a  glass  of  wtnc."t 

2.  The  bowels  and  their  functions. — The  functions  of  the 
bowels,  although  not  so  immediately  injured  by  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  as  those  of  the  stomach,  do  not  by 
any  means  escape  from  serious,  and  often  fatal,  derange- 
ment. Among  these  consequences,  may  be  enumerated, 
irritation  of  their  mucous  or  lining  membrane,  schirrus, 
and  loss  of  their  natural  power  in  removing  the  useless 
matter  which  remains  after  digestion  has  been  completed. 
Dr.  Trotter,  in  speaking  of  the  schirrus  state  of  the  stom- 
ach and  adjacent  organs,  thus  remarks  : — "  The  intestines, 
pancreas,  spleen,  and  perhaps  the  kidneys,  are  also  liable 
to  the  same  affliction ;  all  of  which,  after  a  certain  time 
are  incurable,  and  often  speedily  fatal.  The  dram  and  purl 
drinker  may  sooner  experience  these  evils  than  other 
drunkards ;  but  even  the  guzzler  of  small-beer  has  no  se- 
curity against  them.  Nay,  so  sure  and  uniform  is  this  ef- 
fect of  producing  diseased  bowels,  by  fermented  liquors, 
that  in  distilleries  and  breweries,  where  hogs  and  poultry 

*  Dr.  Beddoes  made  the  following  experiment : — **  An  equal  quantity  of 
the  same  food  was  giren  to  two  young  dogs  of  the  same  litter  ,*  immediately 
*  after  feeding,  three  drachms  of  the  spirit  of  wine  of  commerce,  mixed  with 
a  single  drachm  of  water,  were  poured  down  the  throat  of  one  of  the  animals. 
Jn  five  hours  both  were  opened,  within  a  very  few  minutes  of  eath  other. 
The  animid  to  which  the  spirit  was  given  had  its  stomach  nearly  twice  as 
full  as  its  fellow.  The  bits  of  flesh  were  as  angular  as  immediately  after 
they  were  cut  off  by  the  knife,  at  the  time  of  feeding.  They  were  also  as 
firm  in  their  substance.  In  the  other  dog,  these  angles  were  rounded  off, 
and  the  pieces  throughout  much  softer.  Strong  liquors  are  often  equally 
productive  of  indigestion  in  man.  Many  hours^  and  even  a  whole  night,  after 
a  debanch  in  wine,  it  is  common  enough  to  reject  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  a 
dinner  undigested." 

t  Hipp.  Sect.  ii.  Aphor.  21.  p.  1245.— A  striking  illustration  of  this  effect 
IS  related  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  in  his  Hygeia,  and  as  having  come  under  the  ob- 
servation of  Miss  Seward.  This  well  known  writer  met  with  a  family  of 
poor  children,  whose  pale  faces  and  emaciated  bodies  forcibly  attracted  her 
attention.  Upon  inquiry  of  the  mother  how  they  were  fed,  she  was  informed 
"  that  they  did  not  eat  much,  and  that  what  they  did  eat  was  not  sufficient 
to  nonrish  them  without  gin  and  water."  It  proved,  indeed,  to  be  scanty 
vegetable  fare.  Miss  Seward,  after  stating  to  the  woman  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects likely  to  follow  from  such  a  regimen,  advised  her  to  purchase  a  little 
animal  food  with  the  money  she  expended  in  gin,  and  to  give  the  children 
water  to  drink  with  their  meals.  "  Bless  you,  madam,"  rephed  the  poor 
woman,  "  if  I  was  to  do  that,  I  should  never  be  able  to  satisfy  them  in  taese 
hard  times  ;  I  was  used  to  g[ive  them  water,  but  they  were  always  hungry, 
and  I  could  not  beg  or  buy  victuals  enough  for  them." 
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are  fed  on  the  sediment  of  barrels,  their  livers  and  other 
viscera  are  observed  to  be  enlarged  and  hardened,  like 
those  of  the  human  body ;  and  were  these  animals  not 
killed  at  a  certain  period,  their  flesh  would  be  unfit  to  eat, 
and  their  bodies  become  emaciated.*  '^  The  intestines," 
observes  Dr.  Hodgkin,  '^  do  not  appear  to  suffer  so  much 
mischief  from  the  drinking  of  spirits  as  the  stomach ;  a 
large  portion  of  the  fluid  being  removed  from  the  stomach 
by  absorption.  They  do  not,  however,  escape  with  impu- 
rity;  the  lower  bowels  in  particular,  are  apt  to  become 
diseased  in  a  secondary  way ;  as  for  want  of  a  supply  of 
mucus,  the  focal  matter  is  too  long  retained,  and  the  worst 
conseouences  often  ensue."t  Constipation  is  a  state  which 
is  proauctive  of  serious  distress  to  the  drinker,  and  is  of- 
ten attended  with  fatal  consequences. 

3.  The  liver  and  tis  functions. — ^Derangement  and  disease 
of  the  liver  are  among  the  most  frequent  consequences  of 
radulfi[ence  in  strong  drink.  This  important  organ  is  af 
fected  in  various  ways.  Acute  inflammation  often  follows 
continued  intemperance ;  chronic  or  slow  inflammation 
however  is  a  more  common  consequence  of  vinous  indul- 
gence. ^'  The  inflammation  of  drunkenness,"  remarks  Dr. 
M'Nish,  "  is,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  chronic,  and  the 
viscus  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  suffers,  is  the  liver."t 

Alcoholic  stimulants  in  two  ways  act  upon  the  liver : 
viz.,  1st,  by  sympathy  with  the  diseased  mucous  lining  of 
the  stomach ;  and,  2nd,  by  the  direct  irritation  to  which  it 
is  subjected,  by  means  of  the  alcohol  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  liver  is  a  continuation  of 
that  which  lines  the  stomach  5  disease  therefore  of  the  lat- 
ter organ  necessarily  exercises  a  greater  or  less  influence 
on  the  former.  The  secretion  of  the  liver  is  derived  from 
the  venous  or  black  blood,  all  of  which  has  to  pass  through 
that  viscus.  It  is  thus  easy  to  perceive  how  its  structure 
may  be  directly  injured  by  intoxicating  stimulants.  In 
whichever  of  these  ways  alcohol  may  operate,  it  is  certain 
that  the  actual  cause  of  disease  is  the  unnatural  excitement 
which  it  invariably  produces. 

The  liver  naturally  appears  to  be  endowed  with  strong 
resisting  powers,  and  withstands  the  attacks  of  disease 
much  better  than  most  other  organs.     Structural  derange- 

*  Essay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  128. 

t  Lectures  on  the  Means  of  Promoting  and  Preserring  Health,  p.  15S. 

X  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  page  133. 
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ment  however  may  be  going  on  to  a  serious  extent  in  this 
important  viscus,  without,  in  many  instances,  being  dis- 
covered. "  The  chronic  species^'*  remarks  Dr.  Trotter,  "  t» 
not  a  painful  disease  ;  it  is  slow  in  its  progress^  and  fre- 
quentty  gives  no  alarmy  till  some  incurable  affection^is  the 
consequence.^^* 

The  liver  is  naturally  of  a  dull  brownish  colour.  By 
vinous  indulgence  however  it  assumes  a  granular  appear- 
ance. In  this  state  it  has  been  compared  to  the  cut  sur- 
face of  a  nutmeg.  The  nutmeg  liver  is  familiar  to  most 
medical  men.  Dr.  Hodgkin  remarks,  that  he  has  seen  it  in 
a  state  resembling  wet  saw-dust^  and  composed  of  a  fai  and 
pale  substance.^  Topers  commonly  taunt  each  other  with 
being  *^  white  liver ed^"^  a  phrase  perfectly  familiar  to  that 
class  of  society. 

Enlargement  of  the  liver  is  a  very  common  result  of  in- 
temperance ;  sometimes  even  to  double  its  natural  extent, 
accompanied  very  generally  with  almost  complete  disor- 
ganization of  its  structure.  The  aftthor  of  the  small  Essay 
which  has  been  previously  quoted,  states  that  he  has  met 
with  several  cases  in  which  the  liver  had  become  enlarged 
from  intemperance,  so  as  to  occupy  a  great  part  of  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  weighing  from  eight  to  twelve 
pounds,  when,,  as  he  observes,  it  should  have  weighed  not 
more  than  four  or  five.J  The  efiects  of  ardent  spirits  in 
increasing  the  bulk  of  the  liver,  have  been  observed  in 
other  animals  besides  man.  London  fowl-dealers  are  said 
to  naix  gin  with  the  food  of  the  birds,  by  which  means  they 
are  fattened,  and  their  livers  swelled  to  a  great  size.§ 

Enlargement  of  the  liver,  however,  is  not  an  invariable 
consequence  of  intemperance ;  on  the  contrary,  the  bulk 
of  this  important  organ  is  sometimes  considerably  dimin- 
ished by  the  free  use  of  strong  drink.  Its  structure  at  the 
same  time  is,  in  some  cases,  so  disorganized^  as  to  acquire 
a  most  remarkable  solidity.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
late  George  Frederic  Cook,  an  individual  notorious  for  his 
partiality  to  the  bottle,  as  well  as  for  his  extraordinary 
powers  of  dramatic  representation.il 

*  B^say  on  Drunkenness,  p.  124. 

t  Lectures  on  Health,  p.  162.  Dr.  T.  H.  Burgess,  of  London,  not  long 
ago  made  a  nost  mortem  examination  of  a  person  who  liad,  for  a  consider- 
able period,  oeen  accustomed  to  indulge  immoderately  in  the  use  of  ardent 
spirito.  "  The  liver ^^^  he  states,  "  waa  friable  when  touched^  and  almost 
,  tumbled  to  pieces  in  the  hand," 

±  Address  by  a  Physician,  page  6.    §  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  pago  134. 

I  Dr.  HosacK,  on  making  a  post  mortem  examination,  found  that  the  liyer. 
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One  of  the  first  and  most  prominent  consequences  of 
these  vital  changes,  is  a  defective  secretion  of  the  bile 
both  in  regard  to  its  quantity  and  quality.  From  thence 
arises  defective  digestion,  ni  addition  to  this  may  be 
remarked  the  torpidity  of  the  bowels,  which  is  induced 
principally  from  the  absence  of  proper  and  efficient  bile. 
This  fluid  may  be  considered  as  their  natural  stimulus. 

Icterus,  or  jaundice,  is  another  state  of  the  system 
frequently  produced  by  intemperance,  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  functions  of  the  liver.  It  arises  in  fact 
from  organic  obstruction  in  this  organ.  "  White  livers*' 
yield  often  little  or  no  bile,  but  when  they  do  so  the  bile 
ducts  and  vessels  are  obstructed,  and  the  liver  returns 
Hood  mixed  with  bile  to  the  heart,  where  it  is  distributed 
through  the  whole  system,  and  produces  that  sickly  and 
yellow  appearance  which  is  often  spoken  of  as  being,  "  as 
yellow  as  a  guineaJ*^  "  The  drunkard,"  observes  Dr.  Trot- 
ter, *'  should  be  taught  to  look  into  a  glass,  that  he  may 
spy  the  changes  in  his  countenance ;  the  first  stage  would 

S resent  him  with  redness  of  eyes ;  the  second,  would  ex- 
ibit  the  carbuncled  nose ;  and  the  third,  a  yellow  and 
black  jaundice."*  "  I  have,"  remarks  the  same  physician, 
"  at  present  a  patient  just  recovering  from  diseased  liver 
and  jaundice,  who,  by  giving  up  the  vinous  stimulus  at 
once,  has  been  miraculously  snatched  from  the  verge  of 
the  grave."! 

Disorders  of  the  biliary  ducts  arise  from  what  is  called 
the  moderate  and  temperate  use  of  wine.  Numerous 
facts,  in  proof,  are  found  in  the  writings  of  medical  men.| 

which  was  of  a  liehter  colour  than  natural,  did  not  exceed  its  usual  size,  but 
was  so  exceedingly  hard  and  dense,  as  to  make  considerable  resistance  to 
the  knife.  The  regular  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lirer  had  en 
dently  long  ceased,  and  tubercles  were  found  throughout  its  whole  substance, 
and  the  numerous'  blood  vessels  which  had  formerly  been  in  actire  and 
healthy  operation,  had  become  nearly  obliterated.  The  physician  before 
quoted,  states  that  he  had  met  with  several  cases  in  the  course  of  his  dis- 
sections, in  which  the  liver  was  found  smaller  than  natural,  shrivelled,  in- 
durated, its  blood  vessels  diminished  in  size  and  number,  with  the  whole  of 
its  mternal  structure  more  or  less  changed. — Address  by  a  PAynoon,  p.  6. 
•  Essay  on  Drunkenness,  page  129.  f  lT'>i«- 

X  "  Nearly  three  months  ago."  remarks  Dr.  Chevne,  "  a  gentleman,  m 
advanced  in  years,  came  to  Dublm  to  obtain  relief  from  a  pamful  affection 
of  the  biliary  ducts,  under  which  he  had  been  snjSering  for  nearly  a  vear. 
He  considered  himself  temperate  in  wine,  of  which,  I  believe,  he  seldom 
exceeded  a  pint  after  dinner :  before  be  left  the  country,  he  was  ordered  to 
take  not  more  than  three  or  four  glasses  of  wine  in  the  day.  This  gcntlcnifln 
came  under  my  care,  and  shortly  afler.  he  had  an  attack  of  the  palsy,  one 
side  of  his  body  became  nearly  insensible  and  powerless.  I  took  the  oppw* 
tunity  of  witndrawing  from  him  every  description  of  fermented  liquor, 
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The  drunkard  is  particularly  subject  to  attacks  of  dropsy. 
This  disorder  very  frequently  arises  from  hepatic  disease 
The  blood  is  obstructed  in  the  veins,  lymph  is  in  conse^ 
quence,  thrown  out  from  their  extremities,  which,  in  its 
accumulated  state,  forms  the  diseased  condition  under 
consideration.  The  general  debility  of  the  system  which 
is  induced  by  intemperance,  forms  another  not  uncommon 
cause  of  this  distressing  disease.  Dr.  Rush  enumerates, 
among  other  eflTects  o(  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors, 
dropsy  of  the  belly  and  limbs,  and,  finally,  of  every  cavity 
of  the  body. 

Emacicdion  is  another  result  of  intemperance,  and,  in 
particular,  of  such  intemperance  as  is  occasioned  by  in* 
dulgence  in  ardent  spirits.  This  pernicious  habit  impairs 
and  destroys  the  sources  of  nutrition  and  health.  The 
conversion  of  food  into  healthy  chyle  is  thus  prevented  or 
obstructed ;  and,  in  many  cases;  even  if  the  appetite  and 
digestive  process  are  occasionally  improved,  the  vessels 
by  which  the  nutriment  is  to  be  conveyed  into  the  system, 
are  more  or  less  diseased,  and  thence  become  inactive  and 
torpid. 

Corpulence  or  unnatural  iitbrease  of  size,  forms  another 
kind  of  disease  which  afflicts,  in  particular,  a  certain  class 
of  drinkers.  This  disease  seldom  occurs  among  grossly 
intemperate  characters.  It  is  in  general  found  among 
those  publicans  and  others,  who  are  of  indolent  habits, 
and  who  indulge  freely  in  gross  meats,  in  addition  to 
other  causes,  favourable  to  this  morbid  state.  The  blood 
is  loaded  with  an  unhealthy  and  superabundant  mass  of- 
fat  which  it  deposits  through  the  whole  system,  but  more 
especially  on  the  omentum  and  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 
Hence,  the  abdominal  protuberance  for  which  this  class  of 
persons  are  remarkable.*  This  state  is  so  essentially  one 
of  disease,  that  even  when  its  unfortunate  subjects  are 
rapidly  sinking  through  the  effects  of  free  living,  and  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  system  are  in  a  state  of  comparative 
emaciation,  the  bulky  appearance  of  the  abdomen  remains. 

limiting  him  to  aqueous  drinks.  Under  this  renmen,  to  which^  being  a  man 
of  strong  resolution,  he  cheerfully  submitted,  in  four  or  five  weeks  he 
nearly  recovered  the  use  of  his  paralyzed  limos,  and,  what  was  not  to  be 
expected,  at  his  advanced  age,  he  recovered  flesh.  I  heard  this  day  (Oct. 
16th)  that  he  has  had  no  return  of  the  pain  since  he  ceased  to  take  wme." — 
A  Second  Letter  on  the  Effects  of  Wines  and  Spirits,  page  8.  1830. 
*  A  case  in  point  is  related  in  Rost's  .Toumal.    The  muscular  substance 

rraous  extent  in 
hole  body. — Rut 
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was  converted  into  fatf  and  had  accumulated  to  an  enormous  extent  in  all 
the  cavities.  A  nauseous  sweet  smell  issued  from  the  whole  body. — Rtut*§ 
Mdgazin  fur  die  tiesammte  Heilkunde  xxi.  522. 
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Shakspeare  alludes  to  this  fact,  in  a  reproof  which  he 
gives  to  one  of  his  most  celebrated  characters.*  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  corporeal 
enlargement  arises  from  a  deposition  of  gaseous  and  liquid 
matter  into  the  various  interstices  of  the  system.  The 
bloated  appearance  of  the  drunkard,  renders  this  hypothe- 
sis not  improbable. 

Bulkj  we  may  further  observe,  is  no  certain  indication 
of  weighi»  Many  cases  have  fallen  under  my  observation 
of  persons,  who,  after  they  have  aban<]^oned  for  a  few 
months  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  have  considerably 
diminished  in  bulk,  but  at  the  same  time  have  weighed 
much  heavier,  and  have  displayed  more  solidity  and  firm- 
ness in  their  muscular  developments.  This  fact  has  been 
demonstrated  by  accurate  and  numerous  experiments.  The 
reason  is  obvious :  the  muscular  parts  of  the  system  have 
received  more  nutriment,  and  thus  acquired  greater 
solidity,  while  nature  has  divested  itself  of  the  morbid  re- 
dundancy of  semi-putrescent  and  unnatural  fat.f 

4.  The  heart  ana  its  functions, — ^Diseases  and  derange- 
ment of  the  organs  of  circulation  from  indulgence  in  strong 
drink,  are  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence,  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  The  heart,  which  forms  the  centre  of 
circulation,  is  peculiarly  subject  to  undue  excitement. 
Excessive  palpitaiions  of  that  important  viscus  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  This  distressing  complaint,  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  with  most  painful  sensations,  and 
alarming  symptoms.  In  a  state  of  health  the  natural  action 

*  Crixf  JmncE.  ""  Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the  scroll  of  youth, 
tluit  are  written  down  old,  witli  all  the  characters  of  age  ?  Ha  ye  you  not  a 
moist  eye,  a  dry  hand,  a  yellow  cheek,  a  white  beird,  a  decreasing  leg,  an 
increasing  belly  ?  Is  not  your  voice  broken,  your  wind  short,  your  chin 
double,  your  wit  single,  ana  every  part  about  you  blasted  with  antiquity; 
and  will  yon  call  yourself  young?  Fie,  fie,  fie,  Sir  John  I"— King  Henry  tV. 
act  1,  scene  2. 

t  Bennett;  in  his  "  Wanderings  of  a  Naturalist,"  relates  an  interesting  in- 
stance of  the  weight  acquired  by  the  system  during  a  period  of  abstinence 
from  inebriating  liquors.  It  is  well  known  that  the  servants  of  the  settlers 
[in  New  South  Wales]  are  convicts,  and,  in  general,  greatly  attached  to  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors.  It  is  a  common  practice  with  them  to  feign  sick- 
ness, in  order  to  get  a  trip  to  the  capital,  one  hundred  miles  ofi",  by  way  of 
holiday.  One  of  these  individuals  having  been  convicted  of  some  offence, 
was  sentenced  to  three  months'  hard  labour  at  the  chain  gang  in  the  labori- 
ous work  of  road  making  His  companions,  by  wuy  of  amusement,  weighed 
him  before  his  departure,  and  chalked  the  amount  on  the  bam  door.  Not- 
withstanding, adds  the  writer,  the  far  harder  labour  he  had  to  perform,  yet 
the  salutary  influence  of  good  Adam*8  Ale^  and  resular  diet,  instead  of  hii 
former  spirituous  potations,  was  such,  that  on  his  return,  being  agaii 
weighed,  they  found  he  had  gained  thout  titenty  pounde. 
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of  the  he«.rt  ought  to  go  steadily  on  without  an^^  sensible 
consciousness  of  its  operations.  The  presence  however 
of  a  stimulating  ingredient  in  the  blood,  and  its  repeated 
application,  produces  a  state  of  unnatural  excitement  in 
its  functions,  which  is  distinctly  and  painfully  evidenced 
to  the  unfortunate  suffer er.  Great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  accompanied,  of 
course,  with  excited  and  accelerated  pulsation,  form  its 
most  prominent  and  characteristic  symptoms^  This  state 
not  unfrequently  terminates,  in  a  thickening  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart,  in  addition  to  ossification  of  its 
elastic  valves,  or  in  other  words,  their  conversion  into  a 
bony  substance.  Hence  the  blood  cannot  circulate  with 
its  usual  freedom,  and  on  occasions  of  great  excitement, 
when  a  rush  of  the  blood  takes  place  to  these  valves  or 
gateways,  its  progress  is  suddenly  impeded,  and  thus  in 
many  cases,  sudden  death  is  the  inevitable  consequence. 
The  arteries,  both  large  and  small  in  intemperate  persons 
are  frequently  subjected  to  ossification,  as  is  often  found 
on  post  mortem  examinations. 

The  injurious  consequences  of  vinous  indulgence  oh  the 
circulation,  however,  are  most  palpably  evidenced  in  the 
important  changes  which  it  effects  on  the  blood  itself,  some 
of  which  have  already  been  adverted  to.  The  blood  of  the 
drunkard  is  much  darker  than  natural,  having  lost  its  red 
or  arterial  properties,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  se- 
rum ;  in  fact,  it  approaches  as  near  as  possible  to  the  char- 
acter of  venous  blood.  Thus  it  has  been  deprived  of  some 
of  the  principal  properties  of  that  blood  which  is  capable 
of  affording  nourishment  to  the  system,  and  energy  to  the 
whole  of  the  animal  functions  In  this  state,  the  circula- 
tion is  slow  and  languid.  The  blood  moreover  is  incapable 
of  affording  that  ncdural  stimulus  to  the  vessels,  which  it 
possessed  in  a  state  of  health ;  and  the  entire  system  is 
characterized  by  loss  of  tone  and  energy,  productive  of  an 
irregular  and  sluggish  action.  In  this  stage  of  morbid  de- 
bility the  system  is  necessarily  rendered  peculiarly  liable 
to  disease  and  dissolution.* 

*  That  death  from  intem|)erance  may  be  immediately  produced  by  spas- 
modic affection  of  the  heart,  is  shown  from  the  following  example.    A  large 


any  part  except  the  heart.  This  orean  proved  to  be  free  from  blood,  and  was 
hard  and  firmly  contracted,  as  if  affected  bv  spasm.  "  I  am  convinced," 
tdds  the  intelligent  physician  who  relates  this  case,  <'  that  many  pf  those 
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5.  The  lungs  and  their  functions. — ^Disease  of  the  organs 
of  respiration  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  indulgence  in 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.     One  injurious  effect  of 
this  practice  no  doubt  arises  from  the  irritation  occasioned 
to  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  trachea,  bronchial  vessels, 
and  air  cells  of  the  lungs,  by  the  direct  application  of  al- 
coholic stimulus.     This  membrane  is  highly  sensible,  and 
as  alcohol  is  known  to  be  conveyed  to  the  lungs  through 
the  medium  of  the  circulation,  it  necessarily  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  parts  in  question,  on  being  exuded  on  their  sur- 
face, through  the  exhalent  vessels.  Coughing,  and  laboured 
respiration,  is  the  inevitable  consequence.     Continued  in- 
temperance  produces  a  disorganized  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  structure  of  the  lungs,  frequently  preceded 
by  attacks  of  inflammation,  which  generally  end  in  fatal 
consumption.    The  copious  expectoration  produced  in  the 
first  instance,  is  thrown  off  from  the  inflamed  surface,  and 
is  indicative  of  the    serious  amount  of  injury  which  is 
going  on. 

The  lungs  are  also  afiected  by  sympathy  with  other  or- 
gans in  a  diseased  condition.  The  liver  and  stomach  when 
in  a  disordered  state,  easily  aflect  the  lungs,  from  the  inti- 
mate and  sympathetical  relation  which  subsists  between 
those  organs.  This  circumstance  is  familiar  to  every  prac- 
titioner m  medicine.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  an  irri- 
tated state  of  the  lungs,  is  commonly  removed  by  regulating 
and  restoring  the  healthy  functions  of  the  stomach.* 

There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  subject  was  thoroughly 
investigated,  it  would  be  found  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption,  which  occur  in 
this  country  originate  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
The  injurious  transitions  from  excitement  to  depression, 
which  those  who  are  habituated  to  their  use,  are  subjected, 
forms  no  doubt  the  predisposing  cause.  Hence  the  delicate 
and  highly  susceptible  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs, 
continually  labours  under  irritation  and  subacute  inflam- 

cdses  of  suddeo  death,  wluch  take  place  with  intemperate  persons,  are  the 
result  of  spasmodic  action  of  the  heart,  from  sympathy  witn  the  stomach, 
or  some  other  part  of  the  system." — Address  by  a  Fhyticiartj  p.  7. 

•  "  I  have  met  with  many  cases,''  remarks  the  writer  before  quoted,  "in 
the  course  of  my  practice,  of  cough  and  difficult  breathing^,  which  could  be 
relieved  only  by  regulating  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  and  which  soon 
yielded,  on  the  patient  ceasing  to  irritate  this  organ  With  ardent  spirit.  I 
hare  found  the  liver  still  more  frequently  the  source  of  this  afTection ;  and 
on  restoring  that  organ  to  its  healthy  condition,  by  layinff  aside  the  use  of 
ardent  spirit,  ill  the  pulmonary  symptoms  have  subsided."— i4idrfStf  ot « 
/>Ayttci4»n,  p.  8. 
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mation,  which  eventually  ends  in  destructive  and  heredit- 
ary disease.  The  erroneous  notion  so  generally  entertain- 
ed in  regard  to  the  cold  opposing  influence  of  alcoholic 
stimulants,  is  a  common  cause  of  this  fatal  disorder. 
Hence  spirituous  liquors  are  most  freely  indulged  in  at 
those  seasons  when  the  effects  of  cold  require  to  he  guard- 
ed against.  The  remedy,  however,  awfully  increases  the 
disease ! 

Bespiration  is  materially  interfered  with,  and  impaired 
by  the  use  of,  inebriating  compounds.  Alcoholic  liquors 
considerably  excite  and  increase  the  action  of  respiration. 
Divers,  for  instance,  cannot  remain  under  water  for  so 
great  a  length  of  time  after  they  have  taken  ardent  spirits, 
as  when  they  are  not  under  its  influence.  Mr.  Spalding, 
the  celebrated  diver,  observed,  that  when  he  drank  spirit- 
uous liquors  in  his  diving  bell,  he  consumed  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time  than  when 
he  abstained  from  them.  The  same  eflect,  he  observed^ 
also  to  arise  from  the  use  of  fermented  liquors.  On  this 
account,  he  found  it  necessary  on  these  occasions  to  re- 
stiict  himself  to  the  use  of  simple  water  alone. 

6.  The  skin  and  its  functions, — ^Habitual  topers  are  com- 
monly observed  to  be  subject  to  cutaneous  eruptions. 
These  vary  both  in  their  nature  and  in  their  character. 
A  brief  examination  of  the  most  prominent  of  these,  is  not 
only  an  important  but  a  necessary  branch  of  our  inquiry. 

The  GvMa  Rosacea  or  florid  eruptions  on  the  face,  and 
in  particular  on  the  nose,  are  too  familiar  and  characteris« 
tic  objects  of  attention  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  general 
reader.  These  are  really  "  signals  which  nature  holds  out, 
and  waves  in  token  of  internal  distress."  They  exhibit 
the  fearful  conflict  of  the  physical  powers  with  their  mor- 
tal enemy,  which  has  been  going  on  within  \  and  are  the 
safety  valves  which  nature  herself  has  formed  for  partial 
protection  and  relief.  Shakspeare  denominates  these  marks 
of  bacchanalian  indulgence  bubucleSj  whelks,  and  rosy  drops j 
and  characterizes  the  unfortunate  subject  of  them  as  '^  the 
knight  of  the  burning  lampy*  Dr.  Rush  speaks  of  them 
by  the  name  of  "  rum  buds."  They  are  produced,  how- 
ever, by  free  indulgence  in  any  of  the  strong  kinds  of  al- 
coholic drinks.  The  appearance  of  the  face  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  temperament,  and  the  stage  at  which  the  disease 
has  arrived.    It  has  been  observed,  that,  in  the  redfaced 

*  The  description  of  BardoIpVs  nose,  contains  some  witty  allusiona  to  ik\» 
well  knawn  &ct.    Henry  IV.,  act  3,  scene  3. 
2C2 
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drmikErdy  the  poison  acts  most  upon  the  surface,  while  in 
the  palefaced  drunkard  it  preys  upon  his  vitals.  Dr.  Dar- 
win in  his  Zoonomia,  speaks  of  these  eruptions  as  being 
sympathetic  of  disease  of  the  liver.  Dr.  Macnish  thus  ani- 
madverts on  this  point :  *^  I  have  remarked  that  drunkards 
who  have  a  foul,  livid,  and  pimpled  face,  are  less  subject 
to  liver  complaints  than  those  who  are  free  from  such 
eruptions.  In  this  case,  the  determination  of  blood  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  seems  to  prevent  that  fluid  from  being 
directed  so  forcibly  to  the  viscera,  as  it  otherwise  would 
be."* 

The  florid  nature  of  these  eruptions,  is  no  doubt  occa- 
sioned by  a  chemical  change,  which  is  effected  by  means 
of  the  atmosphere,  on  the  otherwise  dark  and  unhealthy 
blood,  which  is  found  in  the  bodies  of  drunkards.f 

The  skin  in  drunkards  difiers  much  in  its  appearance. 
This  characteristic  is  remarkably  displayed  in  the  beer 
drinker  and  the  spirit  drinker.  Hogarth,  in  one  of  his  cel- 
ebrated pictures  called  Gin  Lane  and  Ale  Alley,  Makes  this 
distinction  a  point  of  considerable  prominence. 

The  skin  is  subject  to  a  variety  of  disgusting  eruptions 
from  the  eflTects  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Dr.  Darwin  speaks 
of  one  of  these  under  the  denomination  of  Psora  Ebrionim. 
"  Elderly  people,"  he  remarks,  **  who  have  been  much  ad- 
dicted to  spirituous  drinks,  as  beer,  wine,  or  alcohol,  are 
liable  to  an  eruption  all  over  their  bodies ;  which  is  attend- 
ed with  very  afflictive  itching,  and  which  they  probably 
propagate  from  one  part  of  their  bodies  to  another  with 
their  own  nails,  by  scratching  themselves."]:  Dr.  Macnish 
asserts,  that  he  has  met  with  several  cases  of  the  same  dis- 
ease.§  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  some  ulcerous  affec- 
tions of  the  skin,  of  a  loathsome  nature,  which  have  been 
observed  in  persons  of  intemperate  habits.     Dr.  Trotter, 

•  Dr.  J.  Baxter  of  America  thus  describes  these  cutaneous  eruptions :— 
"  THerc  are,"  he  remarks, "  appearances  of  two  different  kinds,  which  are  the 
revt  rse  of  each  other.  One  is  the  shining  rosiness,  accompanied  with  rough 
gra  mlations,  or  tubercles.  It  commences  at  the  end  of  the  nose,  and  spreaas 
over  the  countenance,  interspersed  with  blue  streaks,  and  is  increased  by  new 
potations,  exercise,  fire,  or  any  exciting  cause.  The  other  is  a  pale  and  pulpy 
appearance,  with  a  sallow  hue,  indicative  of  the  liver  being  affected  by  fire> 
quent  potations,  the  eyelids  are  swelled,  the  e^res  red  and  inflamed.  In  cases 
of  the  first  kind,  the  constitution  holds  out  with  more  evenness,  but  the  de* 
cay  is  more  sudaen.  It  most  frequently  terminates  in  apoplexy.  In  those  of 
the  second  kind,  life  is  drawn  out  like  a  fine  wire,  through  premature  old  age 
and  sufferings^  first  of  the  digestive  organs,  then  of  the  liver,  and  if  any  pre 
disposition  exist,  of  the  lungs. ' 

f  Anatomyoi  Drunkenness,  p.  145. 

t  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  vol.  li.  p.  276     Edit.  1796. 

{  Anatomy  of  Drunkennesa,  p.  146. 
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when  physician  to  the  fleet  under  Lord  Howe,  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  an  affection  of  this  nature.  It  was 
an  ulcer,  he  remarks,  of  the  most  malignant  kind  on  record, 
and,  in  its  character,  was  directly  opposite  to  the  scorbutic 
ulcer.  What  was  found  a  certain  cure  for  the  sea-scurvy 
*iad  no  eflect  on  this  sore.  '^  The  least  scratch  on  the  skin, 
he  puiicture  of  a  lancet,  a  blistered  part,  but  especially 
"calds  and  bums,  degenerated  into  this  ulceration,  with  a 
rapidity  not  to  be  conceived.  Large  loss  of  muscular  flesh 
^rom  sloughs,  and  caries  of  bone,  were  the  consequence. 
An  umisual  factor  attended  this  sore,  beyond  what  even 
large  sloughs  occasion."*  The  same  characters,  in  a 
modified  form,  will  be  found  to  attend  all  ulcerous  aflec- 
tions  with  which  the  intemperate  are  afllicted.  "  When 
drunkards,"  remarks  Dr.  Macnish,  ^'  are  affected  with 
scrofula,  scurvy,  or  any  cutaneous  disease  whatever,  they 
always  ceteris  paribus^  suffer  more  than  other  people." 

7.  The  Urinary  Organs  and  their  functions. — ^These  im- 
portant organs  suffer  almost  the  same  injurious  effects  from 
intemperate  habits,  as  those  which  have  been  adduced,  as 
affecting  the  functions  of  other  parts  of  the  human  system. 
There  is,  perhaps,  one  redeeming  quality  to  be  found  in 
their  operation  upon  that  particular  portion  of  the  animal 
economy.  The  secreting  power  of  the  kidneys  is  well 
known  to  be  powerfully  increased  by  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors ;  which  is,  in  fact,  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  a 
portion  of  the  stimulating  material  is,  by  this  means,  got 
rid  of.  The  continual  irritation  to  which  these  organs  of 
excretion  are  subjected,  gradually  effects  a  change  in  their 
structure,  which  not  unfrequently,  has  a  fatal  termination. 
Dr.  Ogstofi,  who  had  superior  opportunities  of  information 
states,  that  in  the  post  mortem  examinations  which  he  made, 
^^  the  kidney  was  found  enlarged,  softened,  and  paler  than 
usual,  and  the  bladder  thickened  and  of  considerable  size." 
In  addition  to  inflammation,  and  thickening  of  its  coats, 
paralysis  and  spasm  may  be  enumerated  among  the  conse- 
quences of  intemperance,  and  from  thence  result  both  an 
occasional  suppression  of  urine,  indicative  of  confirmed 
strangury,  ana  also  incontinence  of  that  important  fluid. 
One  of  the  most  fatal  effects  of  a  diseased  state  of  the 
kidneys,  is  a  permanently  morbid  and  excessively  enlarged 
secretion  of  urine.  This  morbid  secretion  is  sometimes 
BO  large  as  to  amount  to  several  gfallons  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  In  these  cases,  the  urine  is  frequently  quite 
*  Essay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  139. 
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sweet,  fennents  Uke  beer,  and  often  attracts  flies.  There 
is  much  reason  to  suppose,  that  one  of  the  causes  of  thie 
disorder  is  to  be  found  in  a  depraved  condition  of  the  di- 
ffestive  organs.  Dr.  Trotter  was  of  c^inion,  that  many 
drunkards  have  this  complaint  upon  them  without  taking 
notice  of  it ;  and  that  it  comes  and  goes  without  creating 
alarm,  as  they  happen  to  live  regidarly  or  otherwise.— 
When  it  has  once  assumed  a  decided  character,  however, 
it  frequently  baflles  medical  skill,  and  sooner  or  later  has  a 
fatal  termination. 

The  formation  of  urinary  calculi,  is  well  known  to  be  a 
frequent  consequence  of  intemperate  habits.*  This  mor- 
bid and  painful  concretion  has,  in  a  previous  chapter,  been 
sufficiently  shown,  to  be  closely  allied  with  the  free  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors. 

There  are  several  diseased  conditions  of  the  kidneys 
which  are  more  or  less  produced  or  aggravated  by  the  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors.  Most  of  these  are  productive  of  fatal 
consequences,  and  greatly  contribute  to  swelling  out  the 
fearful  list  of  irrecoverable  diseases,  originating  in  the 
pernicious  use  of  strong  drinks. 

The  examples  adduced  in  the  present  chapter,  exhibit 
some  of  the  m<5re  injurious  and  characteristic  diseases 
which  result  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  They 
do  not,  however,  form  anything  like  a  complete  catalogue 
of  the  physical  evils  arising  from  intemperance.  A  minute 
and  accurate  inquiry  of  this  description,  would  occupy  a 
volume  of  considerable  size.  The  effects  of  alcohol  on 
the  brain  and  nervous  functions,  will  be  briefly  cpusidered 
in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

The  influence  of  this  sHmulant  in  aggravating  diseases^ 
which  already  existy  and  in  destroying  the  susceptibiliiy  of 
the  system  in  regard  to  the  curative  effects  of  medicines  and 
medical  treatment^  forms  a  necessary  and  important  subject 
of  investigation, 

Stimulaiing  liquors  aggravate  diseases  which  already  ex- 
isi.  Medical  men  have  frequent  cognizance  of  this  fact 
In  many  diseases  of  an  inflammatory  character,  in  particu- 
lar, it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  altogether  to  restrict  inva- 
lids from  the  use  of  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquor.  In 
chronic  cases  especially,  the  moderate  use  of  stimulants 
has,  in  innumerable  instances,  protracted  the  suflerings  of 

*  Dr.  Bargess,  in  the  postmortem  ezaminatioo  of  the  druDJkard  previovi| 
alluded  to,  (p.  342,)  found  in  the  kidney^i  <'  about  one  hundred  calcuU,  ^ 
■mall  stones,  of  the  size  of  a  shot  * 
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the  unfortunate  victims  of  disease,  and  completely  baffled 
the  remedial  measures  of  medical  men.  On  the  removal 
of  moderate  stimulus,  a  disease,  perhaps  of  many  yean 
standing,  totally  disappears,  without  the  aid  either  of  medi- 
cines, or  medical  treatment.  Such  is  the  restorative  power 
of  nature  when  uninfluenced  by  artificial  agents. 

Dr.  Cheyne,  of  Dublin,  aptly  remarks,  that  those  who 
have  heard  how  large  a  quantity  of  fermented  liquor  may 
sometimes  be  taken  without  injury,  ought  also  to  know 
how  small  a  quantity  may  prove  injurious  5  otherwise,  he 
remarks,  the  question  ac  issue  has  not  been  fairly  submitted 
to  their  judgement.  "  Wine,"  observes  this  physician, 
"  even  in  a  small  quantity,  sometimes  so  offends  the  stomach, 
as  to  cause  immediate  vomiting.  I  have  known  many  in- 
dividuals who  have  repeatedly  tried  to  drink  wine,  but  were 
obliged  to  desist,  as  half  a  glass  at  any  time  would  throw 
them  into  a  fever,  which  would  last  for  several  hours,  and 
cause  great  languor  on  the  following  day.  I  have  read  of 
a  physician  who  had  for  a  long  time  abstained  from  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  who,  having  occasion  to  take  medi- 
cines, which  were  administered  in  a  spirituous  vehicle, 
complained  that  a  distressing  excitement  was  produced  by 
a  quantity  of  spirits  which  could  not  have  exceeded  a  tea- 
spoonful."* 

The  influence  of  alcoholic  liquors  produces  such  a  state  of 
the  system^  as^  in  active  diseases^  prevents  the  necessary  cura* 
live  effects  of  medicines  and  medical  treatment.  This  fact  is 
equally  familiar  to  the  medical  profession. — The  use  of 
stimulants  impairs,  if  it  does  not  totally  destroy,  the  tone 

*  Letters  on  wines  and  ftpirits,  p.  14. — An  illustration,  however,  adduced 
by  Mr.  Crampton,  Surgeon-General  in  Ireland,  and  published  in  tne  Dublin 
Hospital  Reports,  presents  a  most  powerful  proof  ofthe  subject  in  question. 
A  gentleman  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  rather  delicate  frame,  who  laboured 
under  a  severe  pain  of  periodic  nature,  which  depended  upon  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  periosteum  of  the  right  tibia,  noticed  a  circumstance  with  respect 
to  the  influence  of  fermented  liquors  on  this  affection,  ^*  which,"  remarks 
Mr.  Crampton,  "  appears  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  as  illustrative 
of  the  effects  of  even  very  small  quantities  of  alcohol  in  diseases  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature.  He  observed  at  first,  that  the  pain  invariably  recurred 
within  an  hour  after  dinner,  at  whatever  time  he  might  have  taken  that  mea., 
and  whether  the  food  had  been  animal  or  vegetable.  Suspecting  that  this 
might  be  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  rather  than  the  solid  mat- 
ter  which  lie  took  into  his  stomach,  he  left  off  fermented  liquors  :  on  the 
first  day  after  he  had  made  the  change,  the  pain  did  not  return  till  he  had 
been  an  hour  in  bed;  this  led  him  to  institute  a  number  of  experiments  upon 
the  iafloence  of  diflieren^  kinds  of  fermented  liquors  in  different  (^uaKtities ; 
the  result  was,  that  U10  pain  could  with  certainty  b^  excited,  within  an  hour, 
by  drinking  a  glass  of  any  kind  of  fermented  hquor,  however  weak^  and  a 
■mgle  dxa^un,  by  measure,  of  port  wine,  diluted  with  four  ounces  of  water, 
acted  with  equal  energy  as  a  glass  of  the  undiluted  wine." 
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of  the  neiTOtts  system,  and,  thus  vital  exhaustion  is  induced, 
at  a  time  when  its  resisting  energy  is  most  required.    For 
this  reason,  many  diseases  run  on  uninfluenced  hy  medical 
treatment,  and,  in  many  cases,  where  there  is  great  exhaus- 
tion^ medicines  are  often  entirely  useless,  and  the  disease 
terminates  fatally,  in  spite  of  every  curative  exertion.     The 
following  is  the  result  of  extended  ohservation  on  the  part 
of  fifteen  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  New  York:-— 
^^  When  a  person  accustomed  to  spifituous  drinks,  is  seized 
with  an  inflammatory  disease,  he  is  in  the  following  pre- 
dicament :  the  disease  requires  that  hleeding  and  other 
evacuations  should  he  used,  which  the  hahits  of  the  patient 
will  not  permit ;  the  hahits  require  the  administration  of 
stimulants,  which  a^ravate  the  disease.     In  either  case, 
the  result  is  death.    Evacuations  exhaust  the  little  remains 
of  susceptihility,  raid  stimulants  exalt  the  disease,  and  pre- 
vent the  cure.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  is  a  chronic 
one,  or  not  accompanied  with  fehrile  action,  as  in  dropsy, 
which  is  often  produced  hy  intemperate  drinking,  then  the 
predicament  is  nearly  the  same.  The  patient  wants  strength 
to  resist  the  disease,  and  is  desirous,  hy  medical  aid,  to 
efiect  a  cure  ;  hut  the  susceptihility  of  the  system  to  the 
operation  of  medicine  is  neiurly  exhausted,  and  the  reme- 
dies will  not  act.     There  is  no  cure  hut  death.    If  to  arouse 
the  little  remains  of  susceptihility,  the  patient  resort  to 
previous  hahits,  spirituous  potations,  the  disease  is  aggra- 
vated, and  its  termination  surely  fatal."    It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  further  upon  this  suhject.     The  same  influence, 
more  or  less,  interferes  with  the  successful  treatment,  and 
professional  remedies  employed  to  remove,  almost  every 
variety  of  disease  which  afflicts  mankind.    Alcohol  has 
been  at  all  times,  not  only  a  source  of  great  mischief  to 
the  patient,  but  a  great  means  of  counteracting  and  dis- 
couraging the  judicious  eflforts  of  the  enlightened  and 
persevering  physician.* 

*  See  Appendix  6. 

All  writers  on  Materia  Medica  now  rank  alcohol  among  the  most  pov«^ 
ful  and  fatal  of  narcotic  vegetable  poisons.  Applied  to  plants,  it  rapidly 
destroys  their  vitality  j  leeches,  immersed  in  it,  die  in  two  or  three  minute*, 
their  bodies  being  shrivelled  and  contracted.  Forty  drops  inserted  under 
the  skin  of  a  frog,  or  injected  into  its  stomach,  destroy  it  in  a  few  moments; 
and  when  merely  applied  to  one  of  the  erural  nerves,  it  destroys  the  power 
of  motion  in  that  lee  almost  instantly,  and  even  diminishes  the  contractions 
of  the  heart.  Turtles  also  are  in  a  short  time,  rendered  motionless,  aod 
then  lifeless,  by  the  infection  of  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  beneath  thft 
■kin,  or  into  the  stomach.  If  a  little  spirit  be  added  to  water  in  which  then 
are  fishes,  in  a  short  time,  they  are  seen  to  make  a  few  spasmodic  mph 
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and  then  float  on  their  sides  or  back  to  the  surface,  incapable  of  retaining 
their  proper  position  in  the  water. 

The  enects  of  alcohol  have  also  been  tried  on  dogs,  cats,  horses,  rabbits, 
and  guinea-pigs.  Four  drachms  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog, 
coagulated  the  blood,  and  caused  instant  death,  (Or/l/a.)  Introduced  into 
the  stomach  of  cats,  dogs,  or  rabbits,  it  produces  an  apoplectic  condition^ 
preceded  by  a  strong  excitement  of  the  brain,  ([Brodie  and  Orfila.)  In  such 
cases,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  is  found  highly  inflamed. 

The  local  efiects  of  alcohol  on  man^  vary  with  the  strensth  of  the  liquid, 
the  substances  with  which  it  is  combmed,  the  quantity  taken,  and  the  con- 
stitiition  of  the  patient. 

In  all  cases  it  acts  as  a  powerfully  irritant  and  caustic  poison.  Whererer 
it  is  applied,  it  causes  contraction  and  condensation  of  the  tissues,  and  giret 
nse  to  pain,  heat,  redness,  and  other  symptoms  of  inflammation.  These 
eflects  depend  on  the  chemical  influence  of  alcohol  over  the  constituents  of 
the  tissues  ;  for  its  strong  affinity  for  water,  causes  it  to  abstract  the  latter 
from  soft  living  parts^  with  which  it  comes  in  contact ;  and  when  these  are 
of  an  albuminous  or  nbrinous  nature,  it  coagulates  the  liquid  albumen  and 
fibrin,  and  thus  increases  the  density  of  the  tissue.  Dr.  Thomson  sup- 
poses that  the  irritation  and  inflammation  set  up  in  parts  to  which  alcohol 
IS  applied,  depend  partly  on  the  resistance  which  the  Uving  tissue  makes  to 
the  uiemical  mfluence  of  the  poison ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  the  reaction 
of  the  vital  powers,  brought  about  by  the  chemical  action  of  alcohol.  The 
first  efiiects  of  alconol,  therefore,  we  find  to  be  a  condensation  and  thicken' 
ing  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach ;  out  long  continued  irritation  and  inflammap 
tion,  cause  complete  disorganization,  breaking  down  the  tissues  into  a  soft, 
pulpy  mass^  bearing  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  original  healthy  mem- 
orane.  It  is  therefore  to  oe  expected,  that  the  inebriate  sbould  hare  no 
appetite  for  food ;  and  that  the  stcmach  should  reject  it,  until  the  ipplic** 
turn  of  the  -wonted  stimulus,  has  rased  its  sensibility.— Am.  Ed, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


IllTOXICATINO   UQU0B8  CONSIOBRSD   IN   RELATION  TO  THBIC 
KFPBCT^  ON  THE   BRAIN  ANB   NBRV0U8  SYSTEM. 


Kbrictu  est  Tohmtana  iniania.— SxirBCA. 


The  brain  and  its  functions  rank  above  all  other  por- 
tions of'  the  animal  economy  in  importance.  Its  eompli- 
eate  and  delicate  structure  combined  with  its  intimate 
connexion  with  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  renders  it  a 
matter  of  peculiar  necessity  that  it  should  be  guarded 
from. all  such  injury  and  improper  excitement  as  might 
tend  to  interfere  with  its  exquisite  harmony,  or  in  the 
slightest  degpree  derange  the  order  of  its  healthful  opera- 
tions.* 


*  We  have  shown  that  the  first  effects  of  alcohol  are  local ;  inflaming  and 
destroying  the  vitality  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach ;  but  the  shock  is  soon 
communicated  through  the  nerves,  to  the  bram  and  spinal  marrow,  and 
hence  ]>ropagated  to  every  fibre  in  tne  system.  But  alcohol  not  only  affects 
the  brain  sympatheticallv,  but  is'  also  absorbed,  and  thus  directly  applied 
through  the  medium  of  the  blood,  to  the  delicate  structure  of  the  brain.  In 
1834,  M.  Flourens  having  laid  bare  the  skull  of  a  sparrow,  administered  six 
drops  of  alcohol  to  the  bird:  In  a  few  minutes,  the  animal  began  to  be  un- 
steady, both  in  walking  and  flyine ;  after  some  time,  a  dark-red  spot  ap- 
peared on  the  skull,  in  the  region  of  the  cerebellum,  and  became  larger  and 
deeper  coloured,  in  proportion  as  the  alcohol  more  powerfully  affected  the 
animal.  In  some  other  experiments,  M.  Flourens  observed  that  alcohol 
produced  the  same  effects  on  the  movements  of  birds,  as  the  removal  of  the 
cerebellum  occasioned ;  but  that  when  alcohol  was  administered,  the  animal 
lost  the  use  of  his  senses  and  intellectual  faculties ;  whereas,  when  the  cere* 
bellum  was  removed,  no  a.cohol  being  given,  he  nresenrea  them.  From 
these  experiments,  Flourens  concludes,  that  alcohol,  in  a  certain  dose,  acts 

rifically  on  the  cerebellum  |  that  in  larger  doses,  it  affects  other  partt 
,  and  that  its  physical  action  on  the  cereb^lum,  is  the  same  as  a  me- 
chanical lesion. 

That  alcohol  reaches  the  brain  through  the  blood,  has  been  generally  be- 
lieved by  physicians,  for  a  long  time ;  but  it  has  not  been  shown  by  satisfto- 
tory  experiments  till  lately.  Mr.  John  Percy,  a  late  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Edinburgh,  states  in  his  Prize  Essay.  (London,  1839,)  that  after 
poisoning  dogs  with  alcohol,  he  has  obtained  it  by  distilling  portion*  of  tkt 
train ;  and  concludes,  firom  the  &ct,  that  he  obtained  a  larger  quantity  of 
•niht  from  a  certain  weiffht  of  the  cerebral  mass,  than  from  an  equal  weight 
m  blood,  taken  from  otker  parts  of  the  body,  th^t  th$rs  ii  mm  ptctttttf 
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^poi)lexyy  Palsy y  Epilepsy^  and  Hysteria^  are  among  those 
diseases  of  the  hrain,  which  are  not  unfrequently  brought 
on  by  intemperate  indulgence.* 

Dr.  Trotter  relates  an  instance,  of  a  gentleman,  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his,  who  was  subject  to  what  he  terms 
periodical  apoplexy^  and  who  had  so  frequent  a  recurrence 
of  the  disease,  that  he  could  foretell  to  his  relations  the 
exact  period  of  a  new  paroxysm.  After  each  attack,  cer- 
tain paralytic  afiections  commonly  remained.  This  gen- 
tleman had  not  the  apoplectic  makty  was  upwards  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  was  accustomed  to  much  country  exercise, 
and  always  very  moderate  in  the  use  of  wine.  At  this  time, 
however,  he  could  not  take  two  glasses  without  defect  of 
voice  and  speech,  and  stupor  coming  on.  In  this  situa- 
tion, he  had  upwards  of  thirty  distinct  fits  of  apoplexy,  the 
grefiter  part  of  which  Dr.  Trotter  himself  witnessed.  In 
one  of  them  the  patient  died.f 

Many  of  the  diseases,  in  the  present  day,  peculiar  to 
females,  may  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  in  particular  those  which  are  found  among 
the  poor.  These  evils,  however,  are  not  unknown  among 
the  higher  ranks  of  society  .J 

iflnity  between  the  hrain  and  the  npirit.  He  also  obtained  alcohol,  hy  dis- 
tilling portions  of  the  orine,  h\\e,  and  liver.  These  are  important  results, 
and  a  step  in  advance  of  our  previous  knowledge  on  this  subject. — ^Am.  Ed. 

«  "  In  seven  cases  out  of  ten,"  observes  Dr.  Macnish,  "  malt  liquor 
drunkards  die  of  apoplexy  or  palsy."  Dr.  Trotter  remarks,  thai  he  knew  a 
number  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  out  particularly  seamen,  who  were  subject 
to  epilepsy,  and  never  got  drunk  without  a  fit  coming  on. — Essay  on  JDrunk' 
ennesSj  p.  116.  Attacks  of  this  description  frequently  arise  in  persons j  who 
do  not  indulge  to  great  excess.  '*  Many  persons  cannot  get  slightly  intoxi- 
cated without  having  an  epileptic  or  other  convulsive  attack.  These  fits 
generally  arise  in  the  early  stages,  before  drunkenness  has  got  to  a  height." 
— Macntsh^s  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  p.  160. 

t  Essay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  1 14. 

^  "  Females,"  he  remarks,  **  affected  with  hysteria,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, consume,  three,  four,  or  five  glasses  of  wine  in  the  day,  their  incon- 
siderate fathers,  husbands,  or  brothers,  ever  pressing  them  to  take  wine. 
When  I  prescribe  a  regimen  for  such  patients,  I  generally  prohibit  the  use 
of  wine^  and  this  promotes  their  recovery  more  than  ammonia,  valerian, 
assafcetida,  or  any  of  those  remedies  which  are  thought  to  act  powerfully  on 
the  nerves,  and  wnich  certainly  do  act  powerfully  on  the  first  pair  (olfactory.) 
Very  often  will  the  patient  ask  if  she  must  of  necessity  drmk  wine,  as  her 
friends  seem  anxious  to  make  her  a  drunkard ;  and  when  I  reply,  that  she 
most  not  have  wine^  nor  any  kind  of  strong  liquor,  she  expresses  the  utmost 

Satification,  declaring  that  she  had  all  along.felt  that  wine  disagreed  with 
■£  Stomach,  causing  flushing,  and  a  degree  of  feverish  irritability^  and  ag- 
gravating every  distressing  symptom  of  her  complaint^  and  that  it  will  be 
the  greatest  relief  to  her  possible  to  be  allowed  to  ^ve  it  up.  "  Be  it  re- 
memoered  also,"  remarks  the  same  experienced  physician,  "that  in  meat 
and  more  especially  in  studious  men,  that  species  of  nervousness,  which  so 
moeh  resembles  h3rsteria,  is  often  maintained  by  the  daily  use  of  fermented 
liquon,  even  in  a  moderate  quantity." — Lettsr  on  Wine  and  Spirits,  p.  6, 
2D 
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Delirium  tremens^  or  delirium  with  tremor^  forms  one  of 
the  most  dreadful  and  appalling  of  the  catalogue  of  diseases 
brought  on  by  intemperance.  Its  synonyme^  parapkrosyne^ 
is  derived  from  ira(ta  erroneously^  and  ^fvcw  /  understand,  an 
erroneous  state  of  the  mind.  This  disease  is  more  or  less 
fatal  in  its  consequences,  in  proportion  to  the  previous 
habits  and  constitution  of  its  victims.  Those  persons  are 
the  least  likely  to  recover,  whose  systems  have,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  laboured  under  incessant  excitement  from 
the  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  To  produce  this  con- 
dition of  the  system,  it  is  not  necessary  that  an  extreme 
degree  of  intoxication  be  superinduced.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  individuals  to  be  capable  of  attending  to  the  concerns 
of  life  with  some  degree  of  propriety,  and  yet  be  in  such 
a  state,  that  at  some  favourable  opportunity,  this  terrible 
disease  shall  suddenly  display  itself  in  all  its  terrific  char- 
acters. By  some  medical  writers  delirium  tremens  has 
been  looked  upon  as  "  forming  a  sort  of  connecting  link 
between  mania  and  fever."  Armstrong  remarks,  that  ""  in 
persons  whose  constitutions  have  been  broken  down  by 
the  long  use  of  ardent  spirits,  the  simple  typhus  is  now  and 
then  accompanied  with  fits  of  wild  and  almost  maniacal 
delirium."*  Pale  countenance,  extreme  anxiety  about  the 
most  trivial  circumstances,  combined  with  frightful  dreams, 
stomachic  derangement,  and  irregular  pulsation,  are  among 
the  most  prominent  of  those  distressing  prognostic  symp- 
toms, which  stamp  the  character  of  this  disorder,  and  indi- 
cate its  awful  approach.  The  mind  becomes  indescribably 
harassed  with  phantasies  of  the  most  hideous  and  unnatural 
description.  Objects  most  calculated  to  produce  loathsome 
and  horrifying  feelings,  keep  the  unfortunate  sufferer  in  a 
state  of  inexpressible  disquietude  and  anxiety.  At  one 
period,  for  example,  they  imagine  disgusting  vermin  to  be 
creeping  about  the  body ;  at  other  times,  dangers  of  an 
appalling  description,  are  looked  upon  as  holding  out  pros- 
pects of  momentary  destruction — ^while  the  most  alarming 
suspicions  are  entertained,  even  of  those,  who,  under  dif 
ferent  circumstances,  were  esteemed  as  valued  relations 
and  friends.  Under  judicious  medical  treatment,  this  dis- 
ease is,  often  controlled.  When  neglected,  however,  or 
improperly  treated,  it  is  almost  certain  to  have  a  fatal 
termination.  The  patient,  in  this  event,  is  not  unfrequently 
carried  ofl!"  in  convulsions.     Delirium  iremens^  however, 

*  Armstrong  on  Fever. 
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may  terminate,  either  in  decided  madness,  or  coufirmed 
idiotism ;  to  either  of  which,  perhaps,  death  would  be  a 
preferable  alternative. 

A  modified  species  of  this  disease  is  exceedingly  com- 
mon among  those  who  are  habitually  addicted  to  intem- 
perate habits.  It  is  attended  with  considerable  nervous 
derangement,  and  spectral  illusions  peculiarly  of  an  un- 
pleasing  character.  The  same  symptoms,  although  in  a 
diminished  degree,  are  often  witnessed  after  even  moderate 
vinous  indulgence,  as  the  nervous  depression,  and  tremu- 
lous appearances  which  follow,  clearly  demonstrate.* 

Madness  and  Idiocy  are,  in  the  present  day  especially, 
familiar  and  deplorable  consequences  of  intemperate  drink- 
ing. A  fit  of  intoxication  is  in  reality  an  exhibition  of 
temporary  madness,  followed  as  it  usually  is,  by  striking 
imbecility.  The  diseases  in  question  are  the  result  only 
of  a  similar  and  permanent  action  on  the  brain  and  nervous 
sy  stem.f  Seneca  wisely  observed — Ebrietas  est  voluniaria 
insania.X  * 

The  proportion  of  insane  in  Scotland,  was  some  years 

*  Dr.  Copland  of  London,  between  the  years  1820  and  1832,  had  about 
nineteen  cases  under  his  care.  Dr.  S.  Jackson  of  America  states,  that  he 
has  treated  upwards  of  two  hundred  cases.  Dr.  Carter  of  Philadelphia 
makes  a  similar  statement.  Dr.  Ware  has  seen  more  than  one  hundred,  and 
Dr.  Wright  asserts,  that  he  has  received  in  the  Institution  at  Baltimore^  from 
sixty  to  seventy  cases  annually.  Dr.  Copland,  however,  thinks  many  of  these 
calses  have  not* been, the  true  delirium  tremens,  but  those  delirious  affections 
which  immediately  follow  after  intoxication.  The  amazing  consumption 
owing  to  their  cheapness,  of  spirituous  liquors  in  America  is,  it  may  readily 
be  supposed,  a  sufSTcient  reason  for  the  appalling  prevalence  of  this  disease 
in  that  country ^  a  striking  example  of  which,  is  also  found  in  a  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Bailey,  founder,  and  one  of  the  medical  officers  to  Somerset 
Hospital,  Cape  Town.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the  establishment  of 
that  hospital  (1819  and  1820,)  there  were  admitted  six  hundred  and  twenty 
patients,  out  of  that  number,  only  four  were  cases  of  delirium  tremens ; 
from  the  26th  of  May,  1827,  to  the  30th  March,  1830.  a  period  of  two  years 
and  ten  months,  during  the  administration  of  Dr.  Bailey's  predecessor,  Mr. 
Lang,  there  were  thirty-three  cases  of  that  disease  durmg  the  last  year  and 
nine  months,  dated  from  January^  1832,  there  had  been  admitted  1050  pa- 
tients, of  which  there  were  (arismg  chiefly  from  drunkenness)  of  delirium 
tremens^  65  ;  diseased  livers,  400  ;  ulcers,  200 ;  pulmonary  consumptions, 
60 ;  maniacs,  21 ;  making  a  total  of  763  cases.  During  the  period  stated, 
there  were  83  deaths ;  eight  out  of  ten,  by  post  mortem  exanunation,  showea 
that  their  deaths  were  occasioned  by  intem]>erance. 

t  '<  Think  what  happens  to  a  man  who  drinks  a  quart  of  wine  or  ale,  if  he 
has  not  been  habituated  to  it.  He  loses  the  use  both  of  his  limbs  and  of  his 
understanding.  He  becomes  a  temporary  idiot,  and  has  a  temporary  stroke 
of  the  palsy." — Dr.  Darwin,  Zoonomia. 

X  The  connexion  between  physical  disease  of  the  brain,  and  mental  in- 
sanity, has  been  universally  ooserved  by  medical  and  other  writers.    Refer- 
.   ence  m  particular  may  be  made  to  the  works  of  Morgagni,  in  his  justly  cele- 
brated treatise.  De  causis  et  Sedibtu  Morborum ;  also  to  numerous  othei 
authorities  cited  by  Brigham,  in  his  Essay  on  Mental  Cultivation. 
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Ago  nearly  threefold  to  what  it  was  in  England.  From  a 
return  made  by  the  Scotch  Clergy  in  1818,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  lunatics  and  idiots  in  that  country  was  4*650, 
which,  allowing  for  CMnissions,  as  some  parishes  made  no 
returns,  the  proportion  at  that  tin^e  would  be  about  two- 
and-a-half  to  every  1000  of  the  population.  In  England, 
the  highest  estimate  never  exceeded  one  to  1200.  An 
accurate  and  valuable  work,  published  at  that  period  states, 
that  "  the  excessive  and  increasing  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
among  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  is  justly  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  great  cause  of  this,  as  well  as  other  diseases 
to  which  they  are  liable.^'* 

In  Ireland,  also,  spirit-drinking  has  been  found  to  be  a 
most  fruitful  source  of  madness.  Dr.  Hallaran,  who  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years  attended  one  of  the  largest  estab- 
lishments in  that  country,  (Cork  Hospital,)  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  lunatic  poor,  thus  remarks : — "  so  frequently  do 
eases  of  furious  madness  present  themselves,  arising  from 
long  continued  ebriety,  there  is  no  occasion  to  inquire  the 
cause,  the  aspect  of  the  individual  at  first  sight,  being 
sufficient  to  expose  its  well  known  ravages."+ 

In  the  minutes  of  evidence  appended  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  lunatic  poor 
in  Ireland,  the  increase  of  lunatics  in  Ireland  was  stated, 
and  attributed  to  the  hereditary  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
to  ^^the  increased  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  produces 
insanity  "J 

By  a  statement  of  Dr.  Crawford,  (in  1830)  it  appears, 
that  the  following  has  been  the  result  of  an  inquiry  re- 
cently made  at  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  Dublin : 
The  number  of  patients  then  in  confinement  was  286  ;  viz., 
120  males,  and  166  females ;  of  these,  there  were  no  less 
than  115,  whose  illness  was  known  with  perfect  certainty, 
from  the  acknowledgement  of  their  relatives  and  friends,  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  drinking  of  whiskey,  58  of  whom 
are  males,  and  57  females.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever, 
remarks  Dr.  Crawford,  that  a  great  many  more  might  be 
added  to  the  same  number,  as  is  evident,  by  the  general 
appearance  of  many,  and  the  character  of  their  disease, 
although  positive  information  concerning  their  habits  of 
Irfd,  cannot  always  be  obtained ;  the  reuttivea  being  un- 

•      Jiatistical  Sanrey^  of  Scotland,"  vol.  ▼.  p.  199. 
t  Practical  Obscnratioits  on  the  Caasc  and  Cure  of  Insanity,  by  W.  » 
Halltran,  M.a,  p.  12.— 1817.  ' 

t  Pariiam«Bt«ry  Papwa,  vol.  nii.  p.  12.    1817. 
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wiUifi^,  from  a  sense  of  shame,  to  admit  that  they  were 
intemperate."  They  often,  indeed,  evince  a  singular  de- 
gree of  moral  perversion  on  that  suhject,  confidently  as- 
serting that  the  unfortunate  sufierer  was  a  model  of  tern* 
perance,  when,  on  closer  inquiry,  it  will  frequently  appear 
that  he  was  in  the  hahit  of  taking  a  good  many  glasses  of 
whiskey  in  the  day,  hut  was,  notwithstanding  considerea 
pei-fecily  sober,  hecause  he  never  indulged  so  far  as  to  he 
unable  to  attend  his  work."* 

In  England  and  Wales,  the  same  consequences  are  found 
to  follow  habits  of  intemperance.  In  a  Report  presented 
to  Parliament,  a  few  years  ago,  and  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  appears,  that  the  pauper  lunatics 
and  idiots  in  the  several  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
amounted  to  very  nearly  10,000  in  number  ;  5145  of  which 
were  females.  By  adding  to  this  number  the  amount  of 
lunatics  ascertained  to  be  confined  in  public  and  private 
asylums,  and  those  in  the  Army  and  Navy ;  a  total  is  pro- 
duced of  13,665 ;  a  mass,  which,  according  to  Sir  Andrew 
Halliday,  is  three  times  greater  than  it  was  twenty  years 
ago. 

Out  of  495  patients  admitted  into  a  lunatic  asylum  m 
Liverpool,  257  were  ascertained  to  have  come  to  that  state 
through  intemperance.f  The  Report  of  the  Middlesex  Lu- 
natic Asylum,   at  Hanwell,   for  1834,  states  as  follows: 

♦  "  I  feel  confident,"  adds  Dr.  Crawford,  "  that  I  am  keeping  within  the 
strict  bounds  of  truth  in  stating,  that  at  least  one  out  of  two,  of  the  patients 
now  in  the  Asylum,  have  become  insane  in  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  and  I  Know,  that  the  same  has  been  observed  in  the  other  pub- 
lic Lunatic  Asylums  in  Ireland."  One  class  labour  under  various  forms  of 
melanckoly,  partial  hallucinations^  impaired  mental  powersy  loss  of  memory, 
complete  fatuity  j  delirium  tremens,  and  various  forms  of  paralysis.  Those 
thus  affected,  are  mostly  habitual  tipplers,  wlio  have  long  indulged  in  the 
habit  of  taking  ardent  spirits  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  up  a  moderate 
degree  of  excitement,  but  seldom^  perhaps,  if  ever,  succeeding  so  as  to  pro- 
duce actual  intoxication.  This  is  probably  the  most  dangerous  mode  of 
drinking,  and  also  the  most  common  ;  people  encourage  themselves  in  it  by 
applying  as  a  quietus  to  their  reproving  consciences,  the  deceitful  excuse, 
that  they  stop  short  of  getting  drunk  ;  they  thus  go  on,  requiring,  as  they 
proceed,  a  gradually  increasing  quantity  of^  liquor  to  keep  up  the  delusive 
enjoyment ;  their  short  intervals  of  abstinence  from  drink  are  attended  with 
intolerable  feelings  of  distress,  despondency  and  remorse,  until  at  last,  then^ 
are  reduced  often  in  the  prime  of  hfe,  to  the  degrading  condition  of  drivel- 
ling besotted  imbeciles,  with  constitutions  broken  down  by  a  variety  of 
hopeless  and  loathsome  complaints.  There  is  seldom  an  instance  of  recofh 
try  from  any  of  the  forms  of  insanity  produced  in  this  manner  J* 

t  Dr.  £lli8,  resident  Physician  at  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  Middlesex, 
in  his  examination  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  stated, 
that  out  of  thirty-eight  individuals  admitted  last  year  and  reported  as  rseetii 
eases,  ttinet&>n  were  knovm  to  be  drunkards. — Pari.  Evid.  1834,  p.  46. 
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"  The  seventy,  six  deaths  which  have  occurred  in  the  year, 
have  heen  (with  the  exception  of  those  who  died  with  ad- 
vanced age)  principally  caused  hy  the  disease  of  the  brain 
and  of  the  lungs,  and  the  complaints  hrought  on  hy  those 
deadly  potions  of  ardent  spirits,  in  which  the  lower  classes 
seem,  more  than  ever,  to  indulge.  In  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  men  and  women^  the  insanity  is  caused  entirely  by 
spirit-drinking." 

Insanity  does  not  prevail  to  so  great  an  extent  in  France, 
as  in  the  British  nation.  It  appears,  from  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Bayle,  that  hetween  the  1st  of  January,  1815,  and 
the  1st  of  January,  1823,  there  were  received  into  the 
Royal  Hospital  at  Charenton,  847  male,  and  606  female 
lunatic  patients.  Of  this  number,  the  proportion  of  cases 
arising  from  intemperance,  was  one  to  fifteen  among  the 
men,  and  one  to  140  among  the  women.  The  calcula- 
tions, however,  of  Dr.  Hallaran,  show  a  widely  different 
proportion ;  heing  one  to  three  among  the  men,  and  one 
to  six  among  the  women.  These  included  those  cases 
alone,  the  origin  of  which,  could  be  accurately  ascertain- 
ed \  but  supposing  the  entire  number  of  patients  in  the 
Asylum  he  included  in  the  calculation,  and  that  every  case 
where  the  cause  could  not  be  traced,  be  placed  on  the  list 
of  those  which  had  not  arisen  from  intemperance,  the  pro- 
portion would  still  be  one  to  six  among  the  men,  and  one 
to  twelve  among  the  women,  that  is,  in  relation  to  France, 
more  than  double  the  number  as  regards  the  male  sex, 
and  nearly  twelve  times  the  proportion  as  rejects  fe- 
males. 

The  observations  and  experience  of  Dr.  Esquirol,  ex- 
hibit a  still  greater  disparity.  Out  of  336  patients  sub- 
mitted to  his  care  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  he  found 
three  only,  whose  insanity  was  attributable  to  excessive 
drinking  ;•  while,  according  to  Dr.  Hallaran,  at  the  Cork 
Lunatic  Asylum,  out  of  383  male  patients,  103  had  been 
reduced  to  that  melancholy  state  from  the  effects  of  in- 
temperance. 

The  Reports  of  the  Paris  hospitals  (Compte  Rendu,  &c., 
1826,)  however  do  not  make  so  large  a  disproportion  as  in 

*  M.  Esquirol  states  that  of  caws  treated  at  the  Maison  Royale  de  Cha- 
renton. which  is  appropriated  to  persons  of  higher  rank  and  wealth,  than 
the  other  hospitals,  64^  out  of  25o  patients,  were  rendered  insane  bv  the 
abuse  of  wine^  which  is  in  the  ratio  of  one  m  four.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however  J  that  immense  numbers  lose  their  reason  from  this  canas, 
while  it  is  attributed  to  some  other.— Am.  Ed. 
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^^^^  i^om  a  sense  of  shame,  to  admit  that  they  were 

^^^%  P^^fate."     They  often,  indeed,  evince  a  singular  de- 

^^^Uxio.     loaoral  perversion  on  that  subject,  confidently  as- 

J^^^anc  *  ^^^  unfortunate  sufferer  was  a  model  of  ierri' 

^^X  V^^'  ^ten,  on  closer  inquiry,  it  will  frequently  appear 

^^U\ce  ^-^^  ^^  ^®  ^*^^^  °^  taking  a  good  many  glasses  of 

^^f^ci?^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  no^wiVA^/a/irfing  considerea 

^*^«ibU  ?  ®o^«^,  because  he  never  indulged  so  far  as  to  be 

Ve       ^"^'^^  ^^^  work."* 

*^  ^oH^^^?^^.^^^  Wales,  the  same  consequences  are  found 

^o   J^^ji.^  habits  of  intemperance.     In  a  Report  presented 

-SHo^ig^  ^^?^®»t)  *  ^®^  y®*^s  ^^5  and  printed  by  order  of  the 

fizioi  i^.^^  9*^"*^^"^s,  it  appears,  that  the  pauper  lunatics 

«i»  -^^^KruV^^?  *^  ^^®  several  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 

^ei-t?    ^^^    1^  ^^^  nearly  10,000  in  number  ;  5145  of  which 

'una^^^^  ^ales.     By  adding  to  this  number  the  amount  of 

*^J^^»L»:^r^g  ascertained  to  be  confined  in  public  and  private 

^^ce(^  Of  *^^  ^^^se  in  the  Army  and  Navy  5  a  total  is  pro- 

^^li<r^^»^     13,665 ;  a  mass,  which,  according  to  Sir  Andrew 

ago.  *^^   ^®  ihiee  times  greater  than  it  was  twenty  years 

^^^^D^^^JI  ^OK  patients  admitted  into  a  lunatic  asylum  m 

^otijrk  "^^s  j^»        ^^'^  ascertained  to  have  come  to  that  state 

^ntU  A  '  ^^^^®"^P«^ance.t     The  Report  of  the  Middlesex  Lu- 

'^^-^^^^•^"^»   at  Hanwell,   for  1834,  states  as  follows: 


J.    "^1  til  ■ 


f'thffK  *'"  ^^^^  ^^'  Crawford,  "that  I  am  keeping  within  the 
1     ,,  ..  ,  «.  f  the  patients 

-,  -    jY  """1=  t^cfjujue  insane  in  consequence  oi  me  abuse  of  ar- 
Fis^        I  icnow,  that  the  sanjc  has  been  observed  in  the  other  pub- 
-^^^^1  '?7  ^''^^^^^^►^'     f>ne  class  labour  under  various  forms  of 
-^^  nallucimttions,  intpairtd  mental  powers,  loss  of  memory, 
--^^itrtttm  trem  ejis ,  an  d  larious  forms  of  paralysis.    Those 


^=^  mostly  h^bitijul  tipplt^rs,  who  have  long  indulged  in  the 

_^^<ieD(  spin  Is  in  Bujiick'nl  quantity  to  keep  up  a  moderate 

—r^p'M,  but  sHdoiii^  perhiips.  if  ever,  succeeding  so  as  to  pro- 

Hiis  IS  probably  the  most  dangerous  mode  ol 

^mmon  j  pfuple  encourage  themselves  in  it  by 

V/-  '^  ^'^pi'nviTjc;  consciences,  the  deceitful  excuse, 

.i?j£irjg-  drunk  ■  ihey  thus  go  on,  requiring,  as  they 

r^°f  *3LTaiiiiiv  of  liquor  to  keep  up  the  delusive 

'  r  IT^^  ^^  abstinence  from  drmk  are  attended  with 

ri^.V    f^^lj?"'»dency  and  remorse,  until  at  last,  thev 

'  wIVk  *^^'  *"  ^^^  degrading  condition  of  drivel- 

Jyrfi    !^*^^sti  tut  ions  broken  down  by  a  variety  ot 

rl!T^f^^  ^^'      '^'Acre  is  seldom  an  instance  of  recov- 

^  "     ^hTfi^^i^J^f'^^'^V  produced  in  this  manner?' 

'^^^t'T  ^^  i^e  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  Middlesex, 
mS-.  ^\Ss'^^^:s^\\^^  „f  the  ' 


\  House  of  Conmions,  stated. 


mt^-*    "»  >JVSV\^^VV^.VI^^    yl   me  aOUSe  01  l^ouuuuus,  B^aicu, 

^^^Jti^\X\\'^^^^"^iLted  last  year  and  reported  Bsrscetii 
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of  Tisible  intoxication.  The  excitement  thus  occasioned 
to  the  nervous  system,  on  some  favourable  opportunity 
(and  perhaps  to  the  surprise  of  friends  and  relations) 
breaks  out  into  fierce  and  incurable  insanity* 
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PART   V. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  FALLACY  OF  POPULAR  OBJECTIONS  EXPOSED. 


Pure  water  is  the  best  drink  for  persons  of  all  temperaments :  it  proiLotes 
•  free  and  equable  circulation  of  the  blood,  on  which  the  due  performance  o! 
etery  animal  function  depends.  Water  drinkers  are  not  only  the  moat  active 
"wlvigorous,  but  the  most  healthy  and  cheerful.— FaEDEmicK  Hoftmait- 

The  more  simple  life  is  supported  the  better,  and  he  is  happy  who  con- 
ttders  teater  the  best  drink.— Dk.  Pabis. 

Man  is  naturally  a  water  drinker^  and  when  he  is  so,  seldom  fails  to  be 
cheerful  and  happy ;  his  first  step  m  the  descending  scale  is  to  become  a 
onnker  of  wine. — Michaeus. 


Among  the  numerous  objections  made  in  reference  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  are  those 
by  which  their  necessity  is  urged  as  a  restorative  of 
strength  in  cases  of  extraordinary  physical  exertion.  One 
of  the  most  deeply  rooted  of  these  notions  is,  that  which 
supposes  stimulating  liquors  to  be  beneficial  in  enabling 
^en  to  endure  a  greater  amount  of  physical  exertion.  In- 
toxicating liquors  merely  stimulate  or  accelerate  the  vital 
actions,  and  do  not  increase  the  actual  strength  of  the 
physical  powers  ;  on  the  contrary,  by  calling  those  powers 
into  unnatural  action,  they  diminish  their  permanent  capa- 
bility, and  thus  exhaust  that  vital  energy,  which,  unless 
thus  improperly  interfered  with,  is  capable  pf  undergoing 
extraordinary  and  long  continued  exertion,  supported  and 
renovated  only  by  plain  and  wholesome  nutriment.  This 
important  fact  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  among 
^hom  physical  improvement  was  made  a  regular  branch  of 
education.  They  were,  indeed,  well  aciqiiainted  with  the 
feet,  that  those  who  abstain  altogether  from  the  use  of  intoxi^ 
eating  liquors  are  best  enabled  to  attain  the  greatest  amount  of 
Physical  strength.    Cyrus,  after  the  Medes  and  Hyrcanians,, 
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had  returned  from  pursuing  the  Assyrians,  and  were  ssc 
down  to  a  repast,  desired  them  to  send  some  hread  only  to 
the  Persians,  who  would  then  he  sufficiently  provided  with 
all  they  required,  either  for  eating  or  drinking.     Hunger 
was  their  only  sauce,  and  the  water  from  the  river  was 
their  only  drink ;  to  such  a  diet  they  had  heen  accustomed 
from  the  earliest  period  of  their  lives.  The  Roman  soldiers, 
during  their  arduous  and  successful  campaigns,  made  use 
of  vinegar  and  water  only,  in  order  to  assuage  their  thirst, 
Each  soldier  was  obliged  to  carry  a  bottle  of  vinegar  on 
his  person,  and  when  necessary,  he  mixed  a  small  portion 
of  it  with  water.*  Tne  Carthaginian  soldiers  were  express- 
ly forbidden  to  taste  wine  during  their  campaigns.    The 
same  may  be  said  of  other  mighty  nations  among  the  an- 
cients.   What  armies,  the  narrations  of  whose  exploits  are 
recorded  in  history,  ever  endured  anything  like  the  amount 
of  labour,  or  signalized  themselves  by  victories  so  trium- 
phant in  their  character  as  those  of  these  celebrated  na- 
tions 1     Facts  of  this  nature  present  the  most  indubitable 
proof,  that  in  ancient  times,  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
was  not  considered  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  bodily 
health,  nor  were  they,  on  any  occasion,  used  to  enable 
mankind  to  endure  extraordinary  fatigue. 

After  their  numerous  victories,  and  when  they  had  in 
some  degree,  become  vitiated  by  the  enervating  customs 
of  the  nations  whom  they  had  conquered,  the  Boman  sol- 
diers acquired  a  love  of  wine.  When  the  people  complain- 
ed to  the  Emperor  Augustus  of  the  deamess  and  scarcity 
of  wine,  he  replied,  "  My  son-in-law,  Agrippa,  has  preser- 
ved you  from  thirst  by  the  canals  which  he  has  made  for 
you.  J  A  well-merited  reproof  of  their  unworthy  and  de- 
generate murmurs. 

The  celebrated  Emperor  Niger,  made  use  of  a  similar 
observation.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of  discipline, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  regulation  never  suf- 
fered his  soldiers  to  drink  wine ;  water  only  was  their  cus- 
tomary beverage.  This  gave  considerable  umbrage  to  the 
soldiers.  Niger,  however,  resolutely  insisted  on  their 
compliance.  .  On  one  occasion,  some  soldiers  who  guarded 
the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  requested  him  to  supply  them  with 
some  wine  ^  "What  do  you  sayl"  he  replied,  "you  have 
the  delicious  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  wine  is  unnecessary 
for  you."     At  another  time,  some  of  his  troops  having 

*  Lips.  De  Re  Militari  Romanae.  f  Sueton.  in  vitft  Augnsti. 
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been  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  by  way.  of  excuse,  pre- 
tended that  this  event  was  owing  to  their  interdiction  from 
wine.  "An  excellent  reason,  said  Niger,  in  reply  "for 
your  conquerors  drink  nothing  but  water!"  Boadicea, 
queen  of  the  IcenijA.  D.  61 — surged  the  subsequent  degen- 
eracy of  the  Romans,  as  an  argument  against  their  prowess 
in  battle.  While  preparing  for  action,  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  her  people  by  their  cruel  con- 
querors, this  intrepid  female  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
her  army,  in  the  course  of  which  she  drew  a  striking  com- 
parison between  the  effeminate  habits  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  simple  but  invigorating  practices  of  her  own  country. 
"  To  us  J  she  observed^  "  every  herb  and  root  are  food  ;  every 
juice  is  our  oil,  and  water  is  our  wine." — ^^y  «  »<J<^p  ««»">«. 

The  experience  of  modern  armies,  in  most  respects  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  ancients.  The  soldiers  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  for  example,  during  their  laborious  campaigns, 
carried  with  them  knapsacks  containing  oaten  meal,  which 
when  hungry  they  mixed  with  water.  On  this  diet,  for  a 
considerable  period,they  principally  subsisted,  and  sustain- 
ed great  fatigue  in  the  full  vigour  of  health.  Such  also,  at 
that,  and  much  earlier,  as  well  as  later  times,  was  the  con- 
stant practice  of  the  Scotch  armies,  whose  athletic  powers 
are  quite  proverbial. 

Dr.  J.  Barker,  of  the  United  States,  relates  that  on  Gen- 
eral Jackson  being  once  asked,  if  soldiers  required  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  that  commander  immediately  remarked,  that 
he  had  observed,  that  in  hard  duty  and  excessive  cold,  those 
performed  the  one,  and  endured  the  other  better,  who  drank 
nothing  but  water. 

A  respectable  individual  who  had  been  for  thirty  years 
in  the  army  informed  Professor  Edgar,  of  Ireland,  that  he 
had  been  in  twenty-seven  general  engagements,  he  had 
suffered  every  vicissitude  of  weather,  and  had  not  unfre- 
quently  found  his  companions  dead  by  his  side.  Not  many 
years  ago,  he  and  above  130  others,  left  England,  for  active 
service  abroad ;  of  these,  five  were  then  living ;  and  he 
attributes  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  to  their  having 
entirely  abstained  from  the  use  of  strong  drink.  A  gentle- 
man who  heard  this  interesting  statement,  adds  the  follow- 
ing corroborative  testimony :  he  had  served  for  the  period 
of  thirteen  years  in  the  hottest  climates ;  he  had  since 
been  exposed  to  the  severest  winters  of  Canada,  and  to  the 
rapid  change  of  the  American  climate ;  he  had  nine  times 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  attributed  his  sound  health,  being 
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then  in  his  fiftieth  year,  to  his  having  abstained  entirely 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.* 

The  testimony  of  such  nations  as  in  the  present  day 
abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  is 
highly  worthy  of  consideration.  Among  these,  we  have 
several  examples  of  a  very  interesting  character. 

Mr.  Buckingham  states,  that  in  his  Eastern  Travels,  he  met 
with  men  among  the  nations  of  water  drinkers,  whose  height, 
(which,  seldom  averaged  less  than  from  five  feet  eight 
inches  to  six  feet,)  and  whose  general  robust  and  healthy 
appearance  exhibited  a  very  remarkable  contrast  with  th« 
sickly,  emaciated  bodies  of  the  Europeans.  In  Hindostan, 
for  instance,  though  the  labour  is  as  severe  as  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  and  performed  principally  under  the  inflaence 
of  a  vertical  and  burning  sun,  yet  the  inhabitants  drink 
only  water.  One  species  of  exertion  to  which  they  are 
subject  is  unknown  in  England,  and  strikingly  exhibits  their 
muscular  force  and  capability.  When  individuals  under- 
take long  and  fatiguing  journeys,  such,  for  instance,  as  from 
Calcutta  to  Delhi,  they  are  not  carried  by  horses  in  car- 
riages, but  by  men,  in  palanquins,  who,  naked  to  the  waist, 
walk,  or  rather  trot  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour, 
the  perspiration  trickling  from  their  pores  like  rain,  and 
yet  these  men  drink  nothing  stronger  than  water, \ 

Smollett,  in  his  Travels  in  Italy,  remarks,  in  opposition 
to  the  general  notion,  that  beer  strengthens  the  animal 
frame,  that  the  porters  of  Constantinople,  who  never  drink 

*  The  following  corroborative  testimony,  was  made  by  a  gentleman  of 

Srcat  military  eminence,  in  a  communication  addressed  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair:  "I 
ave  wandered  a  good  deal  about  the  world,  and  never  followed  any  pre* 
scribed  rule  in  anything ;  my  health  has  been  tried  in  all  ways  ;  and  by  the 
aids  of  temperance  and  hard  work,  I  have  worn  out  two  armies,  in  two  wars, 
and  probably  could  wear  out  another,  before  my  period  of  old  age  arrives ;  I 
eat  no  animal  food,  drink  no  wme  or  malt  liquor,  or  spirits  of  any  kind:  1 
.wear  no  flannel,  neither  regard  wind  nor  rain,  heat  nor  cold,  where  business 
is  in  the  way." — Code  of  Health  and  Longevity ,  by  Sir  J.  Sinclair j  p.  387. 

t  During  Mr.  Buckingham's  residence  at  Calcutta,  a  number  of  men  came 
down  from  the  Himalaya  mountains,  for  the  pttrpose  of  exhibiting  their 
strength.  Mr.  Buckingham  and  several  Europeans,  went  to  see  them,  and  he 
was  astonished  and  delighted  to  witness  such  beautiful  figures.  "  Tbere 
they  stood,"  says  he,  **  like  the  statue  of  Hercules,  with  all  their  Drascolai 
powers  finely  developed,  their  broad  and  expansive  shoulders  and  breasts. 
vdth  their  firm  muscles  like  rolling  waves,  and  such  as  he  had  never  before 
seen,  but  in  the  sculpture  of  the  ancients.  The  Europeans,  anxious  to  t»t 
their  strength,  selected  some  of  the  best  men  they  could  from  among  the 
English  grenadiers,  and  the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  m  order  to  excel  them  m 
feats  of  strength ;  but  with  all  the  efforts  they  could  make,  in  lifting,  hurlmg 
the  discus,  vaulting,  running,  and  wrestling,  each  of  the  Indians  in  qaestioa, 
was  found  equal  to  one  three  quarters  of  our  men.  The  former,  neverthelut^^ 
had  from  their  infancy  upward ^  never  tasted  anything  stronger  than  water. 
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anything  stronger  than  water,  vrill  carry  a  load  of  seven 
cwt.,  which  he  ohserves,  is  a  labour  that  no  English  porter 
would  attempt  to  undertake  The  Bedouin  Arabs  also, 
whose  duties  are  of  the  "nost  fatiguing  and  harassing 
description,  perform  their  labours  in  the  most  cheerful 
manner,  with  very  little  nutritious  food,  and  with  no  drink 
Btronger  than  water.* 

Among  other  interesting  facts  of  a  similar  description, 
may  be  cited  one  concerning  the  Gauchos,  inhabitants  of 
the  Pampas,  related  by  Sir  Francis  Head,  who  himself 
witnessed  their  interesting  habits.  Riding,  it  appears, 
forms  their  principal,  and  indeed  almost  their  only  exer- 
cise. They  will  continue  on  horseback  day  after  day, 
galloping  over  their  boundless  plains,  under  a  burning  win, 
and  performing  labours  almost  of  an  incredible  descrip- 
tion. Sir  Francis,  very  forcibly  points  to  us  the  cause  of 
this  extraordinary  physical  capacity.  "  As  the  constant 
food  of  the  Gauchos  is  beef  and  wtUer^  his  constitution  is 
so  strong,  that  he  is  able  to  endure  great  fatigue,  and  the 
distances  he  will  ride,  and  the  number  of  hours  he  will 
remain  on  horseback,  would  hardly  be  credited."! 

*  A  modem  tniTeller  thas  describes  them :  **  The  Bedouins  of  the  cara- 
Tan,  whose  dutj  it  is  to  drive  the  camels,  are  the  most  indefatigable  fellows 
in  the  world  ;  irom  daylight  in  the  morning » they  are  on  f^ot  in  the  front, 
shontins  constantly  to  Keep  the  animals  together.  On  finishmg  the  journey, 
they  unload  them,  and  arrange  the  camp,  then  follow  them  to  pasture,  ana 
tend  them  lest  they  stray,  till  nightfall ;  when  they  gather  into  their  proper 
places,  and  rub  tar  over  those  that  have  the  mange,  or  have  been  sheared. 
They  sleep  in  the  midst  of  their  charge,  ready  to  jump  up  on  the  least  noise 
or  motion,  and  take  their  turn  in  the  guards  of  the  night.  An  hour  before 
the  camp  is  in  motion,  they  are  on  the  alert  in  the  morning,  to  commence 
the  labour  of  a  new  day.  They  sleep  like  dogs  whenever  they  have  a  mo- 
ment to  spare,  and  endure  all  this  with  no  other  food  than  coarse  bread  and 
a  few  vegetables ;  and  with  nothing  to  drink  beyond  the  indifferent  water  of 
the  way."— SA»mi«r>»  TrttM/*,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

t  Sir  Francis  Head  then  proceeds  to  add  his  own  testimony  in  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  the  above  remarks.  "  When  I  first  crossed  the  Pampas,  I 
went  with  a  caniage,  and  althoiigh  I  had  been  accustomed  to  riding  all  my 
life,  I  could  not  at  all  ride  with  the  Peons,  (drivers  of  the  carriage,)  and 
after  galloping  five  or  six- hours,  was  obligedf  to  get  into  the  carriage ;  hut 
after  1  had  been  riding  for  three  or  four  months,  and  had  lived  upon  beef 
and  water  f  I  found  myself  in  a  certain  condition,  which  I  can  only  describe 
by  sa^fbig,  that  Ifdt  no  exertion  could  kiU  me,  although  I  constantly  ar- 
rnred  so  completely  exhausted,  that  I  could  not  speak,  yet  a  few  hours' 
sleep  on  my  saddle,  on  the  ground,  always  so  completely  restored  me,  that 
for  a  week  I  could  daUy  be  upon  my  horse  before  sunrise,  could  ride  till  t^o 
or  three  hours  after  sunset,  and  have  really  tired  out  ten  or  twelve  horses. 
This  will  explain  the  immense  distances  which  people  in  South  America 
are  said  to  ride,  which  Tarn  cor^ident  could  only  be  done  on  beef  and  uxUer," 
— Rough  Notes  taken  during  some  Rapid  Journeys  across  the  Pampas  and 
among  the  Andes,  p.  29.  ■. ,      . 

The  fallacious  notion  that  the  fatigue  of  travelling  is  lessened  by  the  use 
•f  wmes,  is  completely  disproved,  by  a  trial  of  the  eontrary  practice.  "Th« 

2E  ^  T 
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Almost  all  of  our  modem  warriors  celebrated  in  the 
pages  of  history,  found  that  by  abstinence  from  intoxi- 
cating liquors  alone,  they  were  enabled  to  undergo  the 
▼ast  amount  of  labour  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
perform.  Bolivar,  who  was  capable  of  enduring  great 
fatigue,  and  was,  moreover,  a  horseman  of  unusual  bold- 
ness-, was  extremely  abstemious.  General  Elliot,  (after- 
wards Lord  Heathfield,)  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
abstemious  man  of  his  age.  He  never  indulged  in  any 
kind  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  by  his  temperate  habits 
acquired  such  hardiness  of  body,  as  rendered  undertakings 
which  would  be  to  others  of  much  difficulty,  to  him  not 
only  easy  of  accomplishment,  but  healthful  and  agreeable. 
Of  Don  redro,  Colonel  Hodges,  in  his  recent  publication 
thus  speaks,  ^^  I  must  notice  his  extreme  temperance.  He 
never  iakee  toine,  water  is  his  usual  beverage  s  even  coffee 
he  abstains  from.  Health  the  most  vigorous,  and  unin- 
terrupted, is  the  almost  necessary  consequence  of  his 
mode  of  living.  His  strength  of  muscle  is  very  consider- 
able, and  he  taJkes  no  cunall  delight  in  lifting  and  carrying 
heavy  weights,  and  performing  other  similar  feats,  to  prove 
his  bodily  powers."* 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  illustrations  of  a  similar 
character.  They  most  decisivelyshowthat  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants are  not  necessary  to  attain  the  greatest  amount  of 
animal  strength,  or  to  enable  men  to  sustain  the  greatest 
portion  of  corporeal  fatigue. 

•d  very  popular  and  deep-rooted  notion  obtainSy  that  man* 
kind  cannot  exist  in  a  state  of  health,  in  cold  climates,  and 
during  extreme  cold,  without  the  use  and  aid  of  intoxicating 
liquors.jf    Intoxicating  liquors  produce  only  a  temporary 

delusion  of  this  practice,''  remarics  Dr.  Cheyne,  of  Dublin,  "  I  was  first  led 
to  suspect}  by  tne  result  of  a  long  journey  vbich  I  once  made  in  the  mail 
coa^h,  while  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety.  I  traTelled  nearly  700  miles, 
almost  without  stopping,  having  been  five  nwhts  out  of  six  m  the  coach, 
during  which  time,!  could  not  aave  slept  haUT  as  much  as  usual,  and  the 
sleep  I  obtained  was  unsound  and  interrupted.  During  the  whole  time,  1 
lived  chiefly  on  bread  and  tea,  with  a  small  portion  of  animal  food  once  a 
day.  I  dnmk  no  malt  liquor,  wine,  or  spirits.  At  the  end  of  my  expedition 
I  was  scarcely  more  exhausted  than  when  I  set  out.  During  the  journey  I 
had  several  opportunities  of  seeing  persons  who  gorged  themselves  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  guzzled  as  much  as  the  time  while  the  camace 
halted,  would  permit  them  to  do,  completelywom  out  by  journeying  lor 
one  or  two  nights."— i^tt«r  on  the  Ejfectt  of  Wine  and  Spirits,  p.  7. 

•  "  Expedition  to  Portugal,"  by  Colonel  Hodges. 

t  "  There  cannot  be  a  greater  error,"  observes  Dr.  Rush,  "  than  to  sup* 
pose  that  spirituous  liquors  lessen  the  effects  of  cold  on  the  body.  On  the 
contrary,  they  always  render  the  body  more  liable  to  be  affected  and  in- 
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Stimulus,  which  is  quickly  succeeded  by  animal  depres- 
sion. They  cannot  therefore  impart  any  permanently  bene- 
ficial influence.* 

One  of  their  first  effects,  indeed,  is  to  deprive  the  sys- 
tem of  that  self-resisting  power  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  it  for  extraordinary  occasions. 

The  Rev.  W.  Scoresby,  of  Exeter,  was  for  many  years 
a  resident  in  the  high  northern  latitudes.  The  following 
is  the  result  of  his  experience,  as  stated  in  his  examination 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1834*  rf 
"My  principal  experience  has  been  in  severely  cold  cli- 
mates, and  there  it  is  observable,  that  there  is  a  very  per- 
nicious efiect  in  the  re-action,  after  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits."  "  I  did  not  use  them  myself,  and  I  was  better,  I 
conceive,  without  the  use  of  them."  "  I  am  well  assured 
that  such  beveretges  as  tea  or  cofiee,  pr  I  doubt  not,  milk 
and  water,  are  in  every  way  superior,  both  for  comfort  and 
health,  for  persons  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  other 
severity" — spirits  are  decidedly  injurious  in  cM  climates, 
^^  The  men  who  have  been  assisted  by  such  stimulus,  have 
been  the  first  who  were.icndered  incapable  of  duty.  They 
became  perfectly  stupid,  skulked  into  difierent  parts  of  the 
ship  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  were  generally  found 
asleep."  "In  the  case  of  a  storm,  or  sudden  difl[iculty,  I 
should  most  decidedly  prefer  the  water  drinkers  to  those 
who  were  under  the  influence  of  any  stimulant.  The 
latter  are  unspeakably  more  liable  to  accidents." 

Sir  John  Ross,  also  from  personal  experience  arrives 
at  the  same  conclusion.  When  in  the  arctic  regions,  and 
subject  to  severe  labour,  he  proposed  to  his  men,  (having 
previously  tried,  with  success,  the  experiment  upon  him- 
self,) that  they  should  abandon  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
which  was  done  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Previous 
to^this  event,  Sir  John  Ross  states,  that  he  was  the  only 
person  in  the  expedition  who  had  not  sore  eyes ;  and  al- 
though by  very  much  the  oldest  of  the  party,  yet  he  bore 
fatigue  better  than  any  of  them.  He  further  remarks,  that 
when  men  "  under  hard  and  steady  labour,  are  given  their 
usual  allowance,  or  draught  of  grog,  or  a  dram,  they  be- 

junl  by  cold.  The  temporary  warmth  they  produce  is  always  succeeded 
by  chiluness.— Inquiry  irUo  the  Effects  of  Spirituoue  Liquors,  by  B.  Rush, 
M.J). 

*  "  Not  a  more  dangerous  opinion  exists,"  remarks  a  British  General 
Officer,  ''than  the  notion  that  the  habitual  use  of  spirituous  liquors  pre- 
vents tne  effects  of  cold.'' 

t  Parliamentary  Evidence . 
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conie  languid  and  faint,  losing  their  strength  in  reality, 
while  they  attribute  that  to  the  continuance  of  their  fatigu- 
ing exertions."  "  He,"  continues  the  same  officer,  "  who 
wul  make  the  corresponding  experiments  on  two  equal 
boats'  crews,  rowing  in  a  heavy  sea,«will  soon  be  con- 
vinced that  the  water  drinkers  will  far  outdo  the  others."* 

A  number  of  very  interesting  facts  have  of  late  years 
come  to  light  in  relation  to  this  important  question,  which 
demonstrate  in  the  most  indisputable  manner,  the  positive 
injury  which  arises  from  the  use  of  stimulating  liquors  in 
northern  latitudes.! 

Dr.  Aikin  was  one  of  the  writers  who  first  attempted  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  fatal  delusion.  He 
details  several  striking  examples  of  unsuccessful  voyages 
made  to  the  high  northern  latitudes,  the  failure  of  which, 
he  distinctly  shows,  was  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the 
free  use  of  ardent  spirits.  On  the  contrary,  he  found  that 
in  those  cases  where  the  men  drank  nothing  but  waier,  they 
were  best  enabled  to  endure  the  vicissitudes  of  cold  and 
wet,  and  were  successful  in  their  expedition.:]: 

"  In  1619,  the  crew  of  a  Danish  ship  of  sixty  men,  well 
supplied  with  provision  and  ardent  spirit,  attempted  to  pass 
the  winter  at  Hudson's  Bay,  but  fifty-eight  of  them  died 
before  the  spring,  while  in  the  case  of  an  English  crew  of 
twenty-two  men,  in  the  same  circumstances,  but  destitute 
of  distilled  spirit,  only  two  died*  In  another  instance,  of 
eight  Englishmen,  also  without  spirituous  liquors,  who 
wintered  in  the  same  bay,  the  whole  survived,  and  returned 
to  England ;  and  four  Russians  left  without  ardent  spirits 
or  provisions,  in  Spitsbergen,  lived  for  a  period  of  six  years, 
and  were  also  at  length  restored  to  their  country.     In  the 

♦  Sir  John  Ross's  Arctic  Expedition,  from  1829  to  1833. 

t  The  writer  of  a  pabUcation  of  great  weight,  after  narrating  the  results 
of  a  number  of  attempts  to  winter  in  the  Arctic  Regions,  observes : — **  The 
three  principal  circumstances  which  distins^uish  the  fatal  attempts  from  those 
which  succeeded,  are,  that  in  the  former  mstances,  the  men  fed  on  salt  pro 
visions,  drank  spirituous  liquors^  and  lived  in  indolence  ;  whereas  the  men 
who  survived  the  winter,  and  were  but  slightly  affected  by,  or  altc«ethoi 
escaped  the  scurvy,  fed  upon  fresh  animal  lood,  or  at  least  preserved  with 
out  salt ;  they  drank  water  only,  and  used  much  exercise.  On  the  value  of 
fresh  meat  and  exercise  as  preventives  of  disease,  it  is  unnecessary  to  com 
ment.  With  respect  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  the  preeedin^  facts  ar 
extremely  important  and  satisfactory.  These  pernicious  liquors,  mdeed,  are 
now  generally  understood  to  be  prejudicial,  durmg  severe  and  continued  coI«I 
although  they  may  afford  some  support  a^inst  the  temporary  effects  of  cola 
and  moisture.  The  brief  elevation  of  spirits  which  they  produce  is  a  very 
fallacious  token  of  their  good  effects,  as  it  is  always  succeeded  by  the  greater 
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winter  of  1796)  a  vessel  was'  wrecked  on  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts ;  there  were  seven  persons  on 
board;  it  was  night,  five  of  them  resolved  to  quit  the 
wreck,  and  seek  shelter  on  shore.  To  prepare  for  the  at- 
tempt, four  of  .them  drank  freely  of  spirits,  the  fifth  would 
drink  none.  They  all  leaped  into  the  water,  one  was 
drowned  before  he  reached  the  shore ;  the  other  four  came 
to  land,  and,  in  a  deep  snow  and  piercing  cold,  directed 
their  course  to  a  distant  light.  All  that  dra^  spirits  failed, 
and  stopped,  and  froze,  one  after  another ;  the  man  that 
drank  none  reached  the  house,  and  about  two  years  ago 
was  still  alive."* 

Numerous  examples  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  these 
injurious  results  do  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  altogeth^ 
arise  from  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  The 
following  instance  is  convincing,  and  to  the  point :  A  brig 
from  Russia,  laden  with  iron,  ran  aground  upon  a  sand  bank 
near  Newport  Island,  North  America.  The  master  was 
desirous  to  unload  and  get^her  off;  the  weather,  however, 
was  extremely  cold,  and  none  could  be  found  to  undertake 
the  task,  as  the  vessel  was  at  a  distance  from  the  shore, 
covered  with  ice,  and  exposed  to  the  full  efTect  of  the  wind 
and  cold.  An  individual,  a  packet-master  of  Newport,  who 
abstained  from  the  use  oX  spirituous  liquors,  at  length  en- 
gaged to  unload  the  brig,  and  procure  his  men  to  do  the 
work.  Six  men  were  employed  in  the  hold,  which  (the 
vessel  being  bilged,)  was  full  of  water.  They  began  the 
work  with  the  free  but  the  temperate  use  of  ardent  spirit, 
supposing  they  would  need  it  then,  if  ever.  But  after  two 
hours'  labour,  they  all  gave  out,  chilled  through.  After 
having  refreshed  and  warmed  themselves,  they  proceeded 
to  make  a  second  attempt,  but  at  this  time  used  cider  only 
during  the  day.  After  this  experiment,  they  succeeded 
better,  but  still  suffered  much  from  the  effects  of  cold. — 
On  the  second  day,  the  men  consented  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions of  their  employer,  and  drank  nothing  but  milk-por* 
ridge,  made  rich,  and  taken  as  hot  as  the  stomach  would 
bear  it.  Although  the  weather  was  equally  as  severe  as 
before,  they  were,  after  this  change  in  their  diet,  enabled 
to  continue  their  work  from  four  to  seven  hours  at  a  time, 
and  then  came  up  from  it  not  at  all  chilled.  With  this 
simple  beverage  handed  round  every  half  hour,  they  con* 
tinned  their  work  from  day  to  day,  with  not  one  drop  of 

*  Efsay  by  a  Medical  Practitioner,  Gksgow. 

2E2  ^         . 
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intoxicating  liquor,  until  the  iron  was  all  handed  out,  aud 
brought  on  shore.     Not  one  of  them  had  a  finger  frozen.* 

The  same  results  have  been  found  to  attend  similar  ex- 
periments in  our  own  country.  Coachmen,  who  travel  both 
by  day  and  night,  during  the  most  severe  frosts  of  winter, 
are  enabled  the  better  to  withstand  the  effects  of  cold,  by 
entirely  abstaining  from  aU  kinds  of  alcoholic  stimulants, 
and  partaking  only  of  tea,  coffee,  or  simple  water.  Sev- 
eral instances  of  this  kind  are,  at  the  present  period,  to  be 
found  in  Lancashire,  and,  indeed,  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  individusils  unanimously  add  their 
testimony  to  the  safety  and  benefit  of  the  practice.  Du- 
ring the  very  severe  frost  which  happened  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  the  hackney  coachmen 
of  London  suffered  exceedingly  from  the  practice  of  in- 
dulging in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  ;  many,  indeed,  died, 
in  consequence  of  dram-drinking.  Those,  however,  who 
resorted  to  the  use  of  tea,  which  was  done  in  a  few  cases, 
not  only  weathered  the  cold,  but  acquired  health  and  ac- 
tivity from  their  regimen.f 

A  most  striking  corroboration  of  these  statements  is  af- 
forded by  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  relation 
to  the  sufferings  which  the  shepherds  of  the  Highlands  and 
other  parts  of  Scotland  experience,  during  the  prevalence 
of  severe  snow-storms^  he  thus  remarks : — "  It  was  a  re 
ceived  opinion  all  over  the  country,  that  sundry  lives  were 
lost,  and  a  great  many  more  endangered,  by  the  adminis- 
tering of  ardent  spirits  to  the  sufferers,  while  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion.  It  was  a  practice,  against  which,  I  entered  my 
vehement  protest.  A  little  bread  and  sweet  milk,  or  even 
a  little  bread  and  cold  water,  proved  a  much  safer  restora- 
tive in  the  fields.  Some  who  took  a  glass  of  spirits  that 
night,  never  spoke  another  word,  even  though  they  were 

*  A  sea-captain  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  informed  Dr.  Mussey,  tliat  on 
a  memorable  cold  Friday,  in  the  year  1816,  he  was  on  the  homeward  passaee 
off  the  American  coast  not  far  from  the  latitude  of  Boston.  Much  ice  made 
upon  the  ship,  and  every  person  on  board  was  more  or  less  frozen,  with  the 
exception  of  two  individuals,  who  were  the  only  two  on  board  the  vessel 
that  drank  no  spirit. 

'^  The  hrif^  Globe,  Captain  Moore,"  states  the  anniversary  Report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Temjpcrance  Society  for  1831, ''has  lately  returned  from  a 
voyage  to  thePacinc  Ocean.  She  had  on  board  a  crew  of  ten  persons,  and 
was  absent  nearly  eighteen  months.  She  was,  during  the  voyage,  in  nearly 
all  the  climates  of  the  world )  had  not  one  person  sick  on  board,  and  brought 
the  crew  all  back  orderly  and  obedient.  An  these  advantages  Captain  Moore 
attributes,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  absence  of  spirituous  liquors.  Thtrt 
waa  ru>t  one  drop  used  in  all  that  Htm  :  indeed,  there  was  none  on  board  the 
vesselJ*  '  ' 

t  In<iiiiries  into  the  Effects  of  Fermented  Liquors,  Secsind  Edition,  1818. 
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continuing  to  walk  and  converse  when  their  friends  found 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  one  woman  who  left 
her  children  and  followed  her  hashand's  dog,  who  brought 
her  to  his  master,  lying  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  He  had 
fallen  down  bareheaded  among  the  snow,  and  was  all  cov- 
ered over,  save  one  corner  of  his  plaid.  She  had  nothing 
better  to  take  with  her  when  she  set  out,  than  a  bottle  of 
sweet  milk,  and  a  little  oatmeal  cake,  afid  yet,  with  the  help 
of  these,  she  so  far  recruited  his  spirits  as  to  get  him  safe 
home,  though  not  without  long  and  active  perseverance. 
She  took  two  little  vials  with  her,  and  in  thefie  she  heated 
the  milk  in  her  bosom.  That  man  would  not,  in  future,  be 
disposed  to  laugh  at  the  silliness  of  the  fair  sex." 

These  illustrations,  it  is  presumed,  are  sufficiently  power- 
ful, to  demonstrate  the  injurious  nature  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, when  administered  to  prevent  the  effects  of  severe 
cold,  either  as  a  precautionary  preservative,  or  as  a  means 
of  restoring  the  system  from  physical  exhaustion.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  seen,  that  they  diminish  and  destroy  that 
vital  power  which  nature,  with  astonishing  care,  nurses 
up  for  extraordinary  emergencies.  The  most  powerful 
preserving  influence  from  cold  is  best  attained  by  the 
moderate  use  of  suitable  and  nutritious  food.  The  natural 
powers  of  the  system  are  thus  efficiently  aided,  and  there 
are  few  physical  trials,  even  of  an  unusually  depressing 
description,  which  man  is  not  thereby  enabled  to  encounter 
and  overcome. 

The  practice  of  indulging  in  the  use  of  intossicating  liquor 9 
in  hot  climates,  and  during  extreme  heat,  from  whatever 
circumstance  it  may  arise,  has  been  productive  of  very  in^ 
jurious  consequences*  No  more  decisive  evidence  can  be 
found  of  this  fact,  than  the  experience  of  those,  who  have 
resided  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  other  similar  climates.  In  warm  latitudes, 
those  persons  who  refrain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  are  content  with  the  use  of  pure  water,  and 
similar  simple  diluents,  are  not  only  much  more  free  from 
disease,  but  are  enabled  thereby  to  resist,  to  a  greater  ex* 
tent,  the  enervatmg  influence  of  excessive  heat.* 

*  **  It  is  absurd,'^  remarks  Dr.  Rush,  "  to  suppose  that  spirituous  liquors 
lessen  the  effects  of  heat  upon  the  body.  So  far  from  it,  they  rather  increase 
them.  They  add  an  internal  fire  to  the  external  heat  of  the  sun  ;  they  dis- 
pose the  system  to  fevers  and  inflammations  of  the  most  dangerous  kind ; 
they  produce  preternatural  sweats  which  weaken  the  frame,  instead  of  an 
uniform  and  gentle  perspiration  which  exliilirates  the  body.  Half  the  dis- 
ease? which  are  saia  to  oe  produced  by  warm  weather,  I  am  persuaded  are 
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Dr.  Mosely,  In  his  work  on  tropical  diseases,  thus  re- 
marks : — "  I  ayer,  from  my  own  knowledge  and  cuBtom, 
as  well  as  from  the  custom  and  obsenration  of  others,  that 
those  who  drink  nothing  but  water,  or  make  it  their  prin- 
cipal drink,  are  but  little  affected  by  the  climate,  and  can 
undergo  the  greatest  fatigue  without  inconvenience.^' 

Dr.  Marshall,  a  medical  officer  of  distinguished  merit, 
who,  himself^  was  subjected  to  great  exertion  as  well  as 
heat  in  a  tropical  climate,  observes,  '^  I  have  always  found 
that  the  strongest  liquors  were  the  most  enervating,  and 
this,  in  whatever  quantity  they  were  consumed :  for  the 
the  daily  use  of  spirits  is  an  evil,  which  retains  its  per- 
nicious character  through  all  its  gradations ;  indulged  in 
at  all,  it  can  produce  nothing  better  than  a  diluted  or 
mitigated  kind  of  mischief." 

Sir  James  M'Gregor  adds  the  following  important  testi- 
mony, in  an  account  which  he  gives  of  the  march  of  a 
division  of  the  British  army  in  Egypt,  which  was  sent  from 
Hindostan,  to  co-operate  with  the  main  army  in  opposing 
the  French,  under  Napoleon : — "  After  crossing  the  great 
desert,  in  July,  1801,  from  a  difficulty  in  procuring  car- 
riage, no  ardent  spirit  was  issued  to  the  troops  in  Upper 
Egjrpt.  At  this  time,  there  was  much  duty  of  fatigue, 
which,  for  want  of  followers,  was  done  by  the  soldiers 
themselves;  the  other  duties  were  severe  upon  them; 
they  were  frequently  exercised,  and  were  much  in  the  sun; 
the  heat  was  excessive :  in  the  soldiers'  tents,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  of  Fahren- 
heit, stood  at  from  114^  to  118%  but  at  no  time  was  the 
Indian  Army  so  healthy." 

Dr.  Gorbyn  states,  that  he  resided  twenty  years  in  India, 
eleven  of  which  he  had  passed  under  canvass,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, is  acquainted  with  the  difference  which  exists 
between  European  and  Sepoy  regiments.  The  Sepoys 
worked  night  and  day,  and,  at  this  period  drank  only  water 
The  Europeans,  on  the  contrary,  indulged  freely  in  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  As  a  proof,  however,  that  they  can  do 
much  better  without  them.  Dr.  Corbyn  alludes  to  the  cus- 
tom of  kegging  in  India,  that  is,  the  men  make  vows  that 
they  will  not  £ink  for  a  year  together.  During  this  time 
they  are  remarked  as  being  the  finest  men  in  the  regiment, 

A  recent  traveller,  whose  writings  are  well  known  to 
the  public,  thus  remarks  in  favour  of  temperance : — "  I  eat 

produced  by  the  spirits  which  are  swallowed  to  lessen  its  effects  upon  the 
system."— jDr.  Ruah*»  Inquiry. 
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moderately,  and  never  driok  wine,  spirits,  or  fermented 
liquors  in  any  climate.  This  abstemiousness  has  eveir 
proved  a  faithful  friend }  it  carried  me  triumphant  through 
the  epidemic  at  Malaga,  where  death  made  such  havoc 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  and  it  has 
since  befriended  me  in  many  a  fit  of  sickness,  brought  on 
by  exposure  to  the  noonday  sun,  to  the  dew  of  the  night, 
to  the  pelting  showers,  and  unwholesome  food."* 

The  above  illustrations  necessarily  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  intoxicating  liquors,  are  not  only  not  required 
in  tropical  climates,  but  are  absolutely  pernicious,  and  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  the  disease  and  mortality,  which 
so  generally  attends  the  residence  of  Europeans  in  those 
countries.  This,  no  doubt,  arises  from  a  want  of  due  con* 
sideration,  in  regard  to  the  change  of  diet  required  on  re- 
moval to  latitudes  of  this  description ;  and  hence,  the  same 
freedom  has  been  indulged  in  regard  to  food  and  stimula- 
ting liquors,  as  had  been  practised  in  an  atmosphere  of  a 
much  colder  character.  Hence,  also  the  rapid  inroads 
which  disease  makes  in  tropical  climates,  on  its  unfortunate 
victims,  and  in  particular,  such  diseases  as  originate  in  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Among  this  class,  none  are 
of  more  common  occurrence  than  diseases  of  ^e  liver. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  diseases  of  the  liver  and  visceral 
organs,  are  more  frequent  in  occurrence,  and  more  severe 
in  their  character,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  in- 
dulgence of  mankind  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
For  this  cause,  the  natives  of  the  more  temperate  parts  of 
the  globe,  are  less  subject  to  these  severe  scourges  of  the 
human  race.f 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  benefit  derived  from  absti- 
nence in  warm  climates,  is  related  in  a  work  recently  pub- 
lished. "A  great  number  of  British  officers,  who  surren- 
dered with  General  Mathews,  and  who  were  taken  in  action 
with  Hyder  Ali  and  his  son,  were  long  kept  in  the  dungeons 
of  Seringapatam,J  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  they  return- 
ed to  the  army  in  perfect  health  5  now,  all  they  had  to  live 

•  Waterton's  Wandermg:s  in  South  America,  p.  169,  ed.  1836. 

t  "  Hence,"  remarks  Lady  Morgan  "  the  very  trifling  abuse  of  spirituous 
liquors  which  occurs  in  France,  and  the  little  intercourse  which  suteists  be- 
tween that  countnr  and  the  West  Indies,  very  much  exempt  the  inhabilants 
from  that  class  01  liver  complaints,  which  are  so  abundant  in  England,  and 
which  masked,  under  various  insidious  forms,  extend  to  a  vast  many  different 
complications  of  disease.  The  same  abstinence  also  operates  to  simpUfv: 
fever,  and  to  render  its  connexion  with  visceral  obstructions,  less  commoB 
and  less  violent." — Morgan^a  France. 

t  Chittledroog. 
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npon,  was  a  bandful  of  rice  each,  every  day,  and  a  little 
water.  It  appears,  that  when  these  officers  were  captured, 
many  of  them  laboured  under  liver  complaints,  and  had 
also  received  severe  wounds ;  yet,  upon  getting  back  to 
their  regriments,  after  years  of  confinement  in  a  dungeon, 
living  all  the  time  on  rice  and  water,  they  found  themselyes 
high  in  rank  by  the  death  of  their  brethren,  who  had  been 
cheering  themselves  with  good  old  Madeira,  Claret,  Gham- 
paigne  Brandy,  together  with  all  the  variety  of  a  groaning 
table."* 

The  notion  that  stimulating  liquors  are  necessary  to 
support  the  body  under  great  fatigue,  in  hot  weather,  is 
very  ^^eneraUy  entertained  in  our  own  country.  In  this 
description  may  be  included  the  harvest  labour,  in  which 
so  many  thousands  are  annually  engaged  for  a  considers* 
ble  period.  Some  recent  experiments,  however,  on  a  large 
scale,  completely  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  this  delusion. 
Great  numbers  of  men  labour  during  the  heat  of  harvest 
days,  assuaging  their  thirst  with  nothing  stronger  than 
water,  and  unanimously  testify  to  the  superiority  of  the 
practice.  Dr.  Beddoes,  long  ago  exposed  this  delusion, 
in  an  interesting  pamphlet  which  he  published  on  the  sub- 
ject. Ho  remarks,  that  ^'  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
never  endured  the  labour  of  the  harvest,  without  indulging 
freely  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and,  who  conse- 

•  "  Forty  Years  in  the  World."  by  the  Author  of  Sketches  in  India.  A 
similar  instance  of  the  bene^cial  consequences  derived  from  abstinence,  is 
related  by  Dr.  Farre.  That  physician  was  once  consulted  by  a  master  and 
comnumaer  of  a  British  merchantman,  who  was  carried  into  Algiers,  previ- 
ous to  the  chastisement  of  the  Algierines  by  Lord  Elxmouth.  The  Dey  of 
Algiers  had  him  inmiediately  stripped  naked  and  chained  to  another  British 
prisoter,  and  then  placed  on  the  public  works,  from  four  in  th^  morning, 
until  four  in  the  afternoon :  after  which  time,  he  was  turned  into  a  cell  witk 
his  ntked  companion,  until  the  recommencement  of  his  laborious  employ* 
meaXi  By  his  side  in  the  cell  was  placed  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  a  loaf  of 
black  bread.  Dr.  Farre  inquired  othim,  whether  he  could  eat  it  j  "  Oh,  yes  j 
it  was  very  sweet,  indeed."  What  did  it  consist  of?  "  It  was  made  of  the 
black  wheat  of  Africa,  and  the  vegetable  locust ;  but  it  was  appetite  gave  it 
sweetness."  Now.  says  Dr.  Farre,  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  man  was  a 
pri8o[ier  for  nine  months,  while  he  was  fed  on  one  pound  of  bread  and  a 
pitchEr  of  water  per  diem,  and  had  to  perform  hard  work  under  such  a  ty- 
rant, and  to  my  question,  did  you  enjoy  health?  "Perfect  health,  1  had 
not  a  day's  illness.  I  was  as  lean  as  I  could  be,  but  I  was  perfectly  well.'' 
Whett  he  was  set  at  liberty,  concludes  Dr.  Farre,  and  he  returned  to  British 
fare,  then  he  had  to  consult  me  as  a  physician.-— PaHtain«ii/arsf  £rt<tenee, 
p.  lot. 

"  Dr.  Berwick,  tells  ns,  in  the  Life  of  his  Brother,  who,  in  tL*  civil  wars, 
had  for  many  years  been  confined  in  a  low  room  in  the  Tower,  during  the 
usurpation ;  that  at  the  time  of  his  going  in,  he  was  under  a  pthisis  atrophy, 
and  ojrscacy,  and  lived  on  bread  and  water  only,  several  years  there;  and 
yet  came  out  at  the  restoration,  sleek,  plump,  and  gay  ."—Vide  Dr,  Cheynt^t 
Method  qf  Cure  in  the  IHaeaset  of  the  Body  and  the  Mind^  p.  211. 
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quently,  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  sober  side  of  the 
question,  cannot  reasonably  be  considered  as  of  much 
value."  "  The  cooler  sorts  of  liquor  must,"  he  remarks, 
**  undoubtedly  be  tried  before  it  can  be  determined  which 
of  the  two  is  the  most  suitable  to  the  case ;  and,  I  trust,  I 
shall  go  far  toward  convincing  every  thinking  reader,  and 
it  may  stagger  the  most  obstinate,  if  I  shovrthat  the  hardest 
out-of-doors  summer  workj  is  in  some  places  perfectly  well 
borne  without  a  single  drop  of  strong  fermented  liquor  ;  and 
in  others,  but  very  little :" — and  also  proceeds  to  state,  that 
he  will  establish  another  **  most  important  point,  namely, 
that  in  situations  like  that  of  our  harvest  men,  and  even 
more  trying,  a  cool  regimen  is  not  only  the  besi^  but  the 
only  proper "  one  ;  after  commenting  on  the  large  quanti- 
ties of  drink  used  by  this  class  of  men.  Dr.  Beddoes  goes 
on  to  say,  "  That  the  drink  of  one  day,  exhausts  probably 
more  than  the  sober  exertions  of  three ;  though  without 
such  a  help,  a  hot  sun,  and  a  long  day's  hard  labour,  are 
sure  to  produce  fever  enough.  This  fever  should  never 
be  fermented  by  such  things  as  drive  on  the  heart  to  beat 
with  fresh  fury,  though  in  so  doing,  they  may  give  the 
spirits  a  momentary  excitement ;  it  ought,  on  the  contrary^ 
to  be  kept  down  by  thin  diluting  drinks  J^  "  In  some  of  the 
hotter  countries  of  Europe,  where,  by  our  Gloucestershire 
rule,  they  ought  not  to  touch  anything  weaker  than  gin 
itself;  they  do  well  notwithstanding,  on  vinegar  and  water, 
*for  harvest  drink."  "  Before  Somersetshire  became  a  great 
apple  country,  persons  who  must  know  and  cannot  desisrn 
to  mislead,  assure  me,  that  a  pint  of  ale  a  day,  was  the 
harvest  allowance  for  a  man.  This  pint  was  taken  sip  by 
sip,  perhaps  not  above  a  wine-glass  at  a  time.  According- 
ly, it  is  attested  to  me,  that  in  those  days,  Somersetshire 
labourers  did  not  in  the  morning  turn  out  pale  and  shaking 
like  ghosts,  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  as  they  now  do, 
and  were  not  liable  to  the  harvest  surfeit.  What  they 
took  to  assuage  thirst,  besides  their  pint  of  ale,  was  simple 
water." 

Dr.  Beddoes  then  gives  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that 
strong  drinks  "  are  not  in  the  smallest  quantity  necessary 
for  giving  support,  under  the  severest  exertion,  whether 
in  the  field,  or  in  the  workshop ;"  and  as  a  proof  of  the 
latter,  furnishes  us  with  an  interesting  trial  made  by  some 
men,  employed  in  one  of  the  great  iron  works  at  Wool- 
wich : — "  A  single  individual  prevailed  upon  his  compan- 
ions, to  make  the  experiment  of  milk,  as  a  substitute  for 
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porter.  The  result  has  proved  it  to  be  the  best  means  of 
mienching  the  violence  of  thirst,  and  securing  them  from 
the  feverish  heat  produced  by  the  immoderate  use  of  fer- 
mented liquors.  They  have  persevered  in  this  simple  and 
wholesome  beverage,  with  an  evident  benefit  to  their  health, 
and  with  an  increased  ability  of  exertion."  The  above 
fact  is  related  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Curwin,  of  Cumber- 
land, an  eminent  agricultural  writer  of  that  day,  who  gives 
another  instance  at  Workington,  the  place  of  his  residence, 
in  which  milk  had  been  introduced  in  the  place  of  beer, 
with  the  happiest  results.  "They  have  given  up  small 
beer  in  its  favour ;  and  there  has  been  a  great  diminution 
in  the  quantities  made  at  the  breweries."* 

Among  other  popular  objections  may  be  briefly  noticed, 
the  strong  impressions  which  many  labour  under,  in  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  spirituous  liquors  while  working  in 
damp  situations  and  in  wet  weather.  The  incorrectness 
of  this  opinion  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  exam- 
ple : — In  America,  one  hundred  workmen  were  employed 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day,  for  a  number  of 
successive  days,  in  building  a  dam  across  a  river.  They 
were  most  of  the  time  frequently  up  to  the  middle  in  water. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period,  they  refrained  from  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  coffee  and  other  warm  drinks 
were  given  to  them  instead.  At  the  expiration  of  their 
work,  the  workmen  were  so  delighted  with  the  result  of 
the  experiment,  as  to  march  in  a  body  with  their  foreman  $ 

♦  Good  Advice  for  the  Husbandmen  in  Harvest,  and  for  all  those  who 
labour  in  Hot-berths,  Ice.,  by  Dr.  Beddoes.  Bristol  18D8. 

Some  equally  strong  fiicts  are  adduced  oy  Dr.  Cheyne,  of  Dublin.  <<  I  had 
once,"  remarks  that  physician,  "  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  habits 
of  the  workmen  of  a  large  glass  factory :  they  generally  wrought  for  twenty- 
foor  or  thirty-siz  hours  at  a  time,  accoraing  as  the  fnmace  continued  in  a 
proper  state,  and  I  found,  during  this  time,  which  was  technically  called  a 
journey,  that  to  sui>ply  the  waste  caused  by  perspiration  they  drank  a  large 
quantity  ^  water,  in  the  quality  of  which,  they  were  very  curious :  it  was 
the  purest  and  softest  water  in  the  district,  and  was  brought  from  a  distance 
of  tnree  miles.  There  were  three  men  out  of  more  than  one  hundred,  who 
drank  nothing  but  water,  the  rest  drank  porter  or  ardent  spirits ;  the  three 
water-drinkers  appeared  to  be  of  their  proper  age,  while  the  rest  with  scarce- 
ly an  exception,  seemed  ten  or  twelve  years  older  than  they  proved  to  be." 
LttitT  on  tht  Effect*  of  Wines  and  SptrUi,  p.  6. 

A  friend  of  Dr.  Cheyne's,  in  a  letter  addresed  to  that  physician,  adds  the 
following  corroborative  testimony  z*^'*  Many  years  ago  I  was  told  byth' 
men  who  attended  the  furnaces  at  the  iron  works  at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  ia 
Glamorganshire,  that  they  drank  only  water,  while  engaged  m  their  work 
at  the  furnaces,  the  intense  heat  of  which  produced  violent  perspiration. 
Their  health  was  generally  good,  as  they  said,  but  the  wa^s  being  high, 
they  soon  retired  from  labour,  and  then  grew  very  fat  as  might  have  been 
ffirpected."— iWd.  Appendix, 
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at  thej*  head,  and  forthwith  join  the  Temperance  Society.* 
The  simple  reason  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
the  individuals  who  laboured  in  this  condition,  were  kept 
in  a  siaie  of  continual  activiiy.  By  this  means,  such  a  con* 
dition  of  the  circulation  was  induced  as  enabled  the  system 
to  resist  the  effects  of  damp  and  cold.  This,  indeed,  is  all 
that  is  required  in  such  cases,  with  the  addition  of  some 
warm  and  nutritious  beverage,  the  effects  of  which,  unlike 
alcoholic  stimulants,  do  not  quickly  disappear,  and  render 
the  body  more  than  ever  susceptible  of  injurious  impres- 
sions. 

On  a  candid  review  of  the  preceding  observations  and 
facts,  it  will  surely  be  acknowledged,  that  the  delusion  in 
question  has  been  one  of  thef  most  fallacious,  as  well  as 
deep-rooted  and  fatal,  that  ever  took  possession  of  the 
human  mind.  The  consistency  also  of  the  facts  detailed, 
with  the  physiological  constitution  of  man,  cannot  escape 
the  notice  of  the  most  superficial  observer.  Indeed,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  would  appear,  that  man- 
kind have  been  too  little  inclined  to  give  the  Great  Author 
of  our  being  credit  for  providing  against  the  contingencies 
to  which  he  has  made  his  creatures  liable.  The  subject 
has,  however,  in  every  age  been  submitted  to  the  test  of 
severe  examination,  and  innumerable  experiments — ^the  re- 
sult of  which  is  unvarying ;  and  brings  us  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion — that  intoxicating  liquors  are  of  all  other  ex- 
^  pedients  the  least  calculated  to  preserve  mankind  from  those 
depressing  and  injurious  influences  of  circumstances  and 
events  to  which  most  human  beings  in  the  course  of  their 
existence  are  more  or  less  exposed. 

•  The  Limerick  Chronicle  fat  1837,  contains  the  following  eqnally  decisive 
Illustration : — "  From  the  long  continuance  of  wet  weather,  a  fiejid  of  mangel- 
wurzel,  at  Corbally,  County  of  Limerick,  the  property  of  John  Abel,  was 
oveiflowed.  Twenty  persons  of  both  sexes,  were  employed  to  get  out  the 
crop  J  and  as  the  preservation  of  their  health,  from  the  effect  of  working  in 
the  water,  and  under  almost  continued  heavy  rain,  required  some  stimulant, 
he  had  them  supplied  with  half  a  pint  of  hot  stronff  coffee  three  times  per 
day.  Although  they  were  nearly  a  week  thus  employed,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction to  find  that  their  health  had  not  suffered  in  the  slightest  degree.'* 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

HSAMB  KMFLOTED  TO  BBMOVB  THE  HABIT  OF  INTEMPERANCE  IN 
INDIVIDUALS.  THE  EFFICACY  AND  SAFETY  OF  TOTAL  ABSTI- 
NENCE    CONSIDERED. 


Eril  habits  are  so  far  from  growing  weaker  by  repeated  attempts  to  over-  ' 
oome  them,  that  if  they  are  not  totally  subdued,  every  struggle  increases 
their  strength ;  and  a  habit  opposed  and  Tictorious,  is  more  than  twice  as 
strong  as  Sefore  the  contest.  The  manner  in  which  those  who  are  weary  of 
their  tyranny  endeavour  to  escape  from  them  appears,  by  the  event,  to  be 
generally  wrong ;  ther  try  to  loose  their  chains  one  by  one,  and  to  retreat  by 
the  same  degrees  as  they  advanced ;  but,  before  the  aeliverancecan  be  com* 
pleted,  habit  is  sure  to  throw  new  chains  upon  her  fugitive.  Nor  can  anj 
nope  to  escape  her  b«t  those  who,  by  an  effort  sudden  and  violent,  burst  their 
shackles  at  once,  and  leave  her  at  a  distance. — Db..  Samuel  JoHVsoir. 


The  habit  of  intemperance  may  very  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  disease  affecting  both  the  body  and  the  mind; 
and  for  this  reason,  therefore,  any  curative  efforts,  to  be 
permanently  successful,  must  be  directed  to  the  restoration 
of  the  natural  functions  of  each.  Hence  arise  some  in* 
teresting  reflections  of  the  moral  treatment  required  in  the 
removal  of  this  pernicious  and  melancholy  vice. 

Singular  examples  are  on  record,  of  the  habit  being  re- 
moved, from  some  powerful  and  unforeseen  impression 
either  of  shame,  or  conviction  of  guilt,  produced  on  the 
mind.  These  instances,  however,  are  of  too  rare  occur- 
rence and  too  uncertain  in  their  issue  to  be  depended  upon 
or  established  as  precedents  of  general  reformation. 

An  individual  in  Maryland,  America,  who  was  addicted 
to  habits  of  gross  intemperance,  on  one  occasion  having 
heard  considerable  uproar  and  merriment  among  the  do- 
mestics in  his  kitchen,  had  the  curiosity,  unseen  by  the 
latter,  to  place  himself  behind  the  door,  and  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  excitement  that  drew  his  attention.  He 
found  that  they  were  indulging  in  most  unbounded  laughter 
at  a  couple  of  his  negro  boys,  who  were  grotesquely  imi- 
tating the  manner  in  which  their  master  reeled  and  stag- 
gered, hiccupped  and  stumbled,  when  in  a  state  of  intoxi 
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cation.  This  humiliating  exhibition  produced  so  strong  an 
efiect  on  the  mind  of  the  individual  m  question,  that  from 
that  day,  to  the  joy  of  his  family,  he  became  a  perfectly 
sober  man. 

The  feeling  of  shame,  has  not  unfrequently  operated  in 
a  similar  way.  The  following  curious  method  was  adopted 
by  a  naval  officer,  to  remove  the  evil  of  intemperance  from 
the  vessel  in  which  he  commanded.  It  is  found  in  a  small 
treatise  on  Naval  Discipline,  published  at  no  very  distant 
period.  "  Separate,  for  one  month,  every  man  who  is  found 
drunk,  from  the  rest  of  the  crew ;  mark  his  clothes,  '  drunk- 
ard,' give  him  six  water  grog,  or,  if  beer,  mix  one  half  with 
water  i  let  him  dine  when  the  crew  have  finished  ;  employ 
them  in  every  dirty  and  disgraceful  work,"  &c.  This  had 
such  a  salutary  effect,  that,  in  less  than  six  months,  not  a 
drunkard  was  to  be  found  in  the  ship.  The  same  system 
was  introduced  by  the  writer  on  board  a  ship  where  he 
subsequently  served.  When  first-lieutenant  of  the  Victory 
and  Biomede,  the  beneficial  consequences  were  acknowl- 
edged— ^the  culprits  were  heard  to  say,  that  they  would 
rather  receive  six  dozen  lashes  at  the  gangway,  and  be  done 
with  it,  than  be  put  into  the  "  drunken  mess,"  (for  so  it  was 
named)  for  a  month. 

The  fear  of  death,  and  the  dread  of  eternal  punishment, 
induced  by  an  alarming  attack  of  disease,  has  sometimes 
operated  in  the  same  way.  Dr.  Macnish  states  the  case  of 
a  gentleman,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  who  had  an 
attack  of  apoplexy,  in  consequence  of  his  dissipation. — 
Fortunately,  however,  the  gentleman  recovered ;  and  such 
was  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind,  from  this  circum- 
stance, that,  from  that  period  until  his  dying  day,  he  never 
tasted  anything  stronger  than  simple  water.* 

Dr.  Kain,  of  America,  recommends  in  warm  terms  the 
use  of  tartar  emetic,  as  a  cure  for  habitual  intemperance. 
He  found  it  of  considerable  benefit  in  such  cases  as  came 
under  his  own  observation.! 

*  Anatomy  of  Drunkeimess,  page  S09. 

t  **  Possessing/'  he  remarks.  **  no  positive  taste  itself,  it  commmiicates  a 
disgnsting  quality  to  those  fluias  in  wnich  it  is  diasolT^d.  I  have  often  seen 
persons  who,  from  taking  a  medicine  in  the  fc^m  of  antimonial  wine,  could 
never  afterward  dnak  wine  ;  nothing,  therefore,  seems  better  calculated  to 
form  our  indication  of  breaking  up  the  association,  in  the  ^tient's  feelings, 
between  his  disease  and  the  relief  to  be  obtained  from  stimulating  liquors'. 
These  liquors,  with  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  emetic' tartar, 
mstead  of  relieving,  increase  the  sensation  of  loathing  of  food,  and  quickly 
produce  in  the  patient  an  indomitable  repugnance  to  the  vehicle  of  its  aa- 
ministratioa."  "  My  method  of  prescribing  it,  hat  varied  accordiitf  to  the 
kabit,  age,  and  constitution  of  the  patient.    I  giva  it  only  in  ahentuya  and 
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Dr.  Macniflh  states,  that  he  has  tried  this  remedy  in  sey* 
eral  instances,  and  can  hear  testimony  to  its  good  effects.* 
Chamhers^s  celehrated  nostrum  for  the  cure  of  intem- 
perance, appears  to  have  owed  its  virtues  to  the  same  pow* 
erful  medicine.  The  administration,  however^  of  this  drug, 
should  he  regulated  with  great  caution,  otherwise  unpleas- 
ant consequences  may  ensue. 

Dr.  Caldwell,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  has  published  an 
article,  in  which  he  presumes  drunkenness  to  be  altogether 
a  disease  of  the  brain.  If  his  views  be  correct,  the  mode 
of  treatment  to  be  employed  in  such  cases  will  require  to 
be  of  a  suitable  character.  His  Essay  is  certainly  deser* 
ving  of  attentive  consideration.! 

Some  absurd  methods  have  been  proposed,  in  order  to 
remove  the  habit  of  intemperance.  One  of  these  is  to 
gradually  rtduce  the  quantity  of  liquor  previously  consumed. 
Dr.  Pitcairn,  for  instance,  endeavoured  to  break  the  habit 
in  a  Highland  Chieftain,  who  was  one  of  his  patients,  by 
persuading  him  every  day  to  drop  as  much  sealmg- wax  into 
his  glass  as  would  receive  the  impression  of  his  seal.  By 
this  means  the  capacity  of  the  glius  diminished  as  the  wax 
accumulated,  and  strange  to  relate,  this  individual  was  a]* 
together  (according  to  the  statement,)  cured  of  his  bad 
habit.]: 

These  amusing  cases,  however  interesting  in  their  char- 
slightly  nauseating  doses.  A  convenient  preparation  of  the  medicine  is  eight 
mins,  dissolTed  in  four  ounces  of  boiling  water — ^half  an  ounce  of  the  so- 
lution to  be  put  into  a  half-pint,  pint,  or  quart  of  the  patient's  favourite  li- 
quor^  and  to  be  taken  daily  in  divided  portions.  Ir  severe  vomiting  and 
purgmg  ensue,  I  should  direct  laudanum  to  allay  the  irritation,  and  diminish 
the  dose.  In  every  patient  it  should  be  varied  according  to  its  effects.  In 
one  instance,  a  patient  who  lived  ten  miles  from  me,  severe  vomiting  was 
produced,  more,  I  think,  from  excessive  drinking  than  from  the  use  of  the 
remedy.  He  recovered  from  it,  however,  without  any  bad  effects.  In  some 
cases  the  change  suddenly  produced  in  tne  patient's  habits,  has  ln>ought  on 
considerable  lassitude  ana  debility,  which  were  but  of  short  duration.  In  a 
majority  of  cases,  no  other  effect  has  been  perceptible  than  slight  nausea. 
tome  diarrbisa,  and  a  gradual  but  very  uniform  distaste  to  the  menstruum.^' 
-—American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  No.  4. 

•  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  p.  217. 

t  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine,  and  the  Associate  Sciences  for  July, 
August,  and  September,  1832. 

X  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  p.  212. 

A  similar  aneedote  is  related  by  a  Scottish  literary  character  in  the  instance 
of  a  respectable  merchant  who  became  alarmed  one  day  on  discovering  the 
uieasy  leelings  created  by  having  been  accidentally  deprived  of  his  accos- 
tomea  potation.  After  fully  determining  to  abandon  the  practice,  he  adopted 
th«  following  expedient.  He  filled  a  bottle  with  his  favourite  liquor,  and 
placed  it  near  to  his  place  of  transacting  business ;  on  taking  a  dram  the 
first  momine,  he  supplied  its  place  with  simple  water.  The  same  method 
was  followed  the  next  morning,  and  so  on,  until  the  mixture  became  so  in- 
iipia  and  llauseousy  and  produced  such  an  effect  on  his  palate,  as  caused  hiD 
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acter,  and  apparently  successful  in  their  object,  are  deser- 
ving of  notice  only  in  order  to  point  out  the  absurd  and 
dangerous  examples  which  they  present  for  the  imitation 
of  others.  Innumerable  instances  could  be  brought  for- 
ward, to  show  the  general  tendency  and  consequences  of 
attempting  to  remove  the  habit  of  intemperance  by  degrees. 
The  moral  and  physical  changes  which  that  habit  produces 
in  the  system,  are  too  insinuating  and  too  stubborn,  to  in- 
duce us  for  a  moment  to  imagine,  that  even  the  gradually 
moderated  use  of  the  cause  of  this  disease  will  uniformly 
issue  in  the  formal  extinction  of  the  propensity.  The  au- 
thor has  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  numerous  trials 
of  this  plan,  all 'of  which  have  terminated  in  recurrence  to 
previous  habits  of  dissipation.  The  nature  of  intoxicating 
liquors  has  been  shown  invariably  to  lead  to  excess  in  their 
use  ;  indeed,  numbers  declared  that  if  they  indulge  even 
in  one  single  instance,  in  the  moderate  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulus,  the  mental  and  physical  craving  thereby  produced 
is  so  powerful,  and  so  fascinating  in  its  effects,  that  they 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  excess.  As  a  general  rule, 
it  will  be  found,  that  in  cases  where  the  result  has  been  of 
a  more  fortunate  description,  the  cause  may  be  attributed 
to  some  more  than  ordinary  and  lasting  impression  pro- 
duced on  the  mind,  or  some  unusual  exercise  of  moral 
restraint. 

An  anecdote  related  of  Webb,  the  celebrated  pedestrian, 
well  illustrates  the  absurdity  of  this  popular  notion.  This 
individual  was  remarkable  for  vigour  both  of  body  and 
mind,  and  lived  wholly  upon  water  for  his  drink.  Webb, 
on  one  occasion,  recommended  his  favourite  regimen  to 
one  of  his  friends,  who  was  fond  of  wine,  and  entreated 
him  to  abandon  a  course  of  luxury,  which  was  equally  de- 
structive to  his  health  and  intellects.  The  gentleman  ap- 
peared convinced  with  the  reasoning  of  Webb,  and  told 
him  '^  That  he  would  conform  to  his  counsel,  but  thought 
be  could  not  change  his  course  of  life  at  once,  and  there- 
fore would  leave  off  strong  liquors  by  degrees."  "  By  de- 
grees (exclaimed  the  other  with  indignation)  if  you  should 
unhappily  fall  into  the  fire,  would  you  caution  your  ser- 
vants to  pull  you  out  only  by  degrees  1" 

Dr.  Trotter  judiciously  remarks,  that  in  attempting  to 
subtract  the  vinous  potation  by  little  and  by  little,  every 


to  abandon  the  inebriating  cup.    He  continued,  adds  the  same  account,  to 
tiYe  in  exemplary  sobriety  till  nis  death,  which  happened  in  extreme  old  age. 
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one  conyersant  with  the  subject  must  have  observed  that 
the  limited  portion  of  liquor  swallowed,  excites  an  agree- 
able glow,  and  a  grateful  feeling  to  the  mind,  which  in  an 
instant  connects  the  chain  of  habit,  that  it  is  our  daty  to 
break.*  Hence  the  insinuating  habit  re-assumes  its  as- 
cendency. '^  As  far  as  my  experience  of  mankind  enables 
me  to  decide,"  remarks  the  same  physician,  ^'  I  must  give 
it  as  my  opinion,  that  there  is  no  safety  in  trusting  the 
habitual  inebriate  with  any  limited  portion  of  liquor. 
Wherever  I  have  known  the  drunkard  effectually  reform- 
ed, he  has  at  once  abandoned  his  potation.  That  danger- 
ous degree  of  debility,  which  has  been  said  to  follow  the 
subtraction  of  vinous  stimulus,  I  have  never  met  with, 
however  universal  the  cry  has  been  in  its  f^Vour ;  it  is 
.he  war-whoop  of  alarmists  i  the  idle  cant  of  arch  theo- 

/ists."t 

Dr.  Rush  advocates  the  same  practice,  in  similar  ener- 
retic  language.  In  reference  to  those  who  have  suffered 
from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  have  made  a  reso- 
lution to  abstain  from  them  hereafter.  Dr.  Rush  states  that 
he  must  beg  leave  to  inform  them,  ihey  must  leave  them 
off  svddenly  and  entirely.  No  man  was  ever  gradually 
reformed  from  drinking  spirits.  He  must  not  only  avoid 
tasting,  but  even  smelling  them,  until  long  habits  of  Absti- 
nence have  subdued  his  affection  for  them.  "  But,"  says 
debility^  '^  if  we  reject  spirits  from  being  part  of  our  drinks, 
what  liquor  shall  we  substitute  for  theml  For,  custom, 
the  experience  of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  «ven  nature 
herself,  (it  says  again,)  all  seem  to  demand  drinks  more 

*  Essay  on  Drtmkenness,  p.  201. 

t  The  same  opinion  had  heen  previously  promulgated  by  Dr.  Reid,  an 
eminent  physician,  and  able  teacher  of  medicme,  in  the  following  decisive 
and  characteristic  language :— "  Wine,  and  other  physical  exhilarants/^  he 
remarks, ''  daring  the  treacherous  truce  to  wretchedness  which  they  anord, 
dilai  idate  the  structure,  and  undermine  the  very  foundation  of  happi* 
ness.  No  man,  perhaps,  was  ever  completely  miserable,  until  after  he  bad 
fled  to  alcohol  for  consolation.  The  habit  of  vinous  indulgence  is  not 
more  pernicious,  than  it  is  obstinate  and  pertinacious  in  its  hold,  when  it  has 
once  fastened  itself  upon  the  constitution.  It  is  not  to  be  conquered  b^  half 
measures — no  compromise  with  it  is  allowable.  The  victory  over  it,  in  or- 
der to  be  permanent,  must  be  perfect.  As  long  as  there  lurks  a  relic  of  it  in 
the  frame,  there  is  imminent  danger  of  a  relapse  of  this  moral  malady,  from 
which  there  seldom  is,  as  from  physical  disorders,  a  gradual  convalescence. 
The  cure,  if  at  all,  must  be  effected  at  once :  cutting  and  pruning  will  do  no 
good,  nothing  will  be  of  any  avail  short  of  actual  extirpation.  The  man 
who  has  been  the  slave  of  intemperance,  must  renounce  ner  altogether^  or 
«he  will  insensibly  resume  her  despotic  power.  With  such  a  mistress,  if  he 
seriously  mean  to  discard  her,  he  should  indulge  himself  in  no  dalliance  (tf 
delay.    He  must  not  allow  his  lips  a  taste  of  lier  former  fascination." 
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grateful  and  more  cordial  than  simple  water."  Drink 
waier  for  a  few  months^  and  trust  to  nature."* 

The  same  opinions  have  heen  equally  strongly  urged  hy 
other  medical  men.  Ohjections  to  this  plan  have  been 
offered  by  Dr.  Macnish,  in  a  comment  which  he  makes  on 
some  observations  of  Dr.  Trotter.  They  have,  however, 
been  ably  refuted  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  and  require  no  farther 
notice,  inasmuch  as  their  fallacy  has  been  unquestionably 
demonstrated  by  numerous  experiments  of  a  decisive 
character,  some  of  which  will  be  adverted  to  in  the  present 
place.  The  following  statement  is  made  on  good  author- 
ity. "  In  the  prison  of  the  State  of  Maine,  North  America, 
an  important  experiment  has  been  made  of  cutting  off  ha- 
bitual drunkards,  at  once,  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
ioL  every  form,  and  confining  them  to  water,  and  it  has 
been  found  universally  beneficial.  Mr.  Powers,  the  intel- 
ligent keeper  of  the  prison  at  Auburn,  New-York,  affirms, 
that  the  most  besotted  drunkards  in  that  prison,  have  never 
suffered  in  their  health,  by  breaking  off  at  once  from  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  but  that,  almost  as  uniformly,  their 
health  has  been  improved.  They  seem  to  be  very  uneasy, 
and  somewhat  lost  for  a  few  days,  and  with  rather  a  poor 
appetite,  after  which  they  eat  heartily,  and  improve  in 
health  and  appearance.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in 
all  the  persons  where  entire  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits 
is  practised,  the  convicts  enjoy  a  better  average  of  health 
than  is  seen  in  the  country  at  large." 

The  subjoined  statement  is  extracted  from  the  report 
of  the  physician  of  the  Connecticut  state  prison,  dated 
April  1st,  1829.  "  In  health,  no  prisoner  is  allowed  any 
other  drink  than  water.  Coffee,  tea,  milk,  and  other  prop- 
er food,  and  drink,  are  furnished  to  the  sick  and  indis- 
posed. The  opinion  which  has  so  long  and  so  extensively 
prevailed,  that  spirituous  liquors  could  not  be  suddenly- 
abandoned  with  safety,  has,  in  the  experience  of  this  Insti- 
tution, heen  completely  refuted. 

"  Of  106  convicts,  committed  to  this  prison  since  its 
establishment,  90  have  acknowledged  themselves  to  have 

•  Dr.  Rush's  Enquiry.  Dr.  Scott,  at  a  temperance  convention,  Buffalo,  in 
the  Uni-ed  States,  remarks,  "  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  a  man  is  going  to 
be  killed  by  leaving  off  drinking.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  killing  a  horse, 
by  leaving  off  the  whip  and  spur,  as  to  kill  a  man  by  leaving  off  rum.  I 
know  more  than  forty  cases  in  my  own  practice,  where  great  drinkers  have 
quitted  it  suddenly,  and  not  one  has  been  injured.  And  I  never  knew  any 
olher  wav.  When  men  leave  it  off,  they  are,  at  first,  feeble,  and  their  ap- 
petite fails,  then  their  appetite  becomes  ravsnous,  and  then  they  get  weU.** 
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been  intemperate,  or  are  known  to  have  been  so.  Some 
of  these  were  veteran  drinkers,  and  one,  in  addition  to 
spirits,  had,  for  seventeen  years,  used  large  quantities  of 
opium.  The  prisoners  were  deprived  of  spirits  at  once 
without  a  substitute.  Those  individuals  in  whom  the  habit 
was  long  confirmed,  suffered  a  temporary  loss  of  appetite, 
and  almost  overwhelming  anguish  for  the  want  of  the  ac- 
customed stimulus,  which  seemed  for  the  time  to  saper- 
sede  every  other  evil  connected  with  their  confinement. 
But,  by  attentive  watching,  the  use  of  cofifee,  and  nutri- 
tious and  wholesome  diet,  the  appetite  was  soon  improved, 
and,  after  a  while,  greatly  increased — the  craving  of  spirits 
gradually  subsided;  and,  after  some  time  had  elapsed, 
they  acknowledged  an  improvement  in  their  feelings,  in- 
crease of  bodily  strength,  and  vigour  of  mind. 

^'  These  facts  are  important,  and  it  is  hoped  will  have  an 
influence  in  correcting  a  very  general  mistake  that  is  pre- 
vailing, that  the  peculiar  diseases  of  drunkards  are  liable 
to  come  on  sudaenly,  if  spirits  be  suddenly  abandoned. 
With  this  erroneous  impression  many  have  resorted  to 
substitutes  and  preventives,  which  only  changed  the  stimu- 
lus without  removing  the  habit."* 

That  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  excessive 
and  long  continued  habits  of  inebriety  may  venture,  with- 
out fear  of  dangerous  consequences,  to  abandon  at  once 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  is  demonstrated  not  only 
from  the  experiments  made  on  so  large  a  scale  in  America, 
but  from  numerous  facts  at  present  occuring  in  our  own 
country.  Two  only  will  be  related  among  hundreds  which 
are  continually  taking  place  among  similar  establishments. 

*  A  communieation  to  the  same  effect,  from  M.  C.  Aubanel,  Director  of 
the  Penitentiary  of  Geneva,  dated  2ath  November,  1837,  to  Dr.  Faaconnet, 
of  London,  has  been  recently  published.  The  writer  states,  as  folkiwi: 
**  During  twelve  complete  years  that  1  have  been  at  the  head  of  an  estab- 
lishment, in  which  aU  the  prisoners  only  receive  wine  in  the  very  rare  ex 
ceptions  which  I  have  jnst  mentioned,  i  have  constantly  remarked,  without 
any  exception,  that  the  privation  of  wine  V^  occasioned  no  inconvenience  to 
those  who  drank  it  with  more  or  less  moderation ;  and,  that,  in  all  cases 
where  this  privation  had  been  preceded  by  an  improper  consumption  of  wine 
or  hquors,  (without  speaking  of  confirmed  drunkards,)  the  change  of  diet 
has  presented  remarkable  cuLvantagee  to  the  health  of  individuals.  I  hare 
heard  a  great  number  of  them  express  their  astonishment  at  being  accus* 
tomed  so  easily  to  such  an  abstinence,  and  beiiu;  able  to  persevere  in  hard 
daily  works  without  experiencing  the  want  or  feeling  the  privation  of  that 
pretended  vehicle  of  strength."  "  I  believe  I  can  safely  affirm  that  the 
opinion  that  a  man  cannot  do  tnthout  wine  or  spirits f  is  a  great  error f  and 
that  more  particularly  the  changes  from  the  abuse  to  a  sudden  and  complete 
abs  inence  are  followed  by  injury  to  health  or  to  life,  is  an  opinion  witkoct 
any  foundation,  except  in  some  very  rare  occurrences. " 
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A  greater  part  of  the  inmates  of  a  county  jail  at  Wilton, 
previous  to  their  committal,  have  been  in  the  practice  of 
using  intoxicating  drinks,  and  many  of  them  to  excess. 
On  entering  the  prison,  however,  they  are  reduced  to 
water  diet  i  and,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  their 
health  improves,  from  this  change  of  £et.  In  most  cases, 
this  improvement  is  of  a  very  decided  character.*  The 
same  practice  is  almost  uniformly  observed  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  same  statements,  also,  may  be  made  in  regard  to 
the  lunatic  asylums  of  this  country.  The  following  brief 
quotation  is  made  from  the  Report  of  the  Lincoln  lunatic 
asylum,  for  1837,  an  institution  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  au  eminent  writer  to  be  "  one  of  the  best 
conducted  establishments  in  Europe."  "  ^  decidedly  im' 
proved  state  of  health^^^  says  the  report,  "  k(u  been  found 
to  follow  the  total  disuse  of  fermented  liquor^  and  the 
more  generous  diet  which  has  been  substituted,^^  The. 
patients,  at  this  period,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
fifteen. 

In  the  treatment  of  persons  who  have  altogether  aban- 
doned the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  several  considera- 
tions ought  to  be  attended  to,  as  likely  to  promote  their 
more  effectual  recovery.  These  are  such  subsidiary 
remedial  measures  as  will  tend  to  the  restoration  of  the 
natural  state  of  the  functions  of  exhausted  nature,  and 
may  be  separately  considered,  as  they  relate  either  to  the 
mind  or  the  body. 

With  regard  to  the  mental  state  of  the  sufferer,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  such  amusement  will  be  the  most  bene- 
ficial, as  will,  in  some  degree,  elevate  the  patient  from  the 
temporary  anxiety  and  depression  which  usually  accom- 
panies the  change  in  question.  Cheerful  society,  scenes 
in  the  country,  and  kindness  manifested  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  his  recovery,  tend,  in  .a  con- 
siderable degree,  to  promote  this  object.  The  patient 
must,  in  fact,  be,  as  much  as  possible,  prevented  from 
falling  into  those  melancholy  and  desponding  states' of  the 
mind,  which  are  the  natural  result  of  intemperate  habits,  and 
which,  in  too  many  cases,  have  induced  the  unfortunate 
victim  irrecoverably  to  fall  again  into  his  former  condition. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  physical  remedial 
measures : — ^Pure  air,  and  if  the  patient  lives  in  the  town, 

*  Bristol  Tempeivice  Herald. 
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removal  into  the  country,  forms  a  powerful  aid  by  its  in- 
▼igoratinff  influence ;  aided  with  moderate  exercise,  pro- 
portioned as  will  be  necessary,  to  the  strengrth  of  the  in- 
diridual.  To  this  treatment  may  be  added  occasional 
baths,  accompanied  with  gentle  friction  to  such  an  extent, 
as  will  occasion  an  agreeable  glow  of  the  skin.  The  diet 
of  the  patient  must  be  nutritious,  but  strictly  proportioned 
to  the  peculiar  constitution  and  state  of  the  system.  In 
many  cases  some  state  of  disease  may  exist,  which,  of 
course,  must  be  submitted  to  judicious  medical  treatment. 
Dyspeptic  affections  and  constipation  of  the  bowels  are, 
perhaps,  among  the  most  common  of  those  symptoms 
which  medical  men  are  called  upon  to  remove  in  the  cases 
under  consideration.  A  few  days,  weeks,  or  months  per- 
severance, however,  in  the  plan  recommended,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  most  simple  medicinal  treatment,  always 
attended  of  course  with  eniire  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
tHmulanis^  will  by  far  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases 
completely  restore  the  disordered  functions  of  nature,  and 
bring  with  it  the  delightful  and  animated  sensations  of 
restored  health  and  strength.* 

*  The  uniform  experience  of  the  keepers  of  prisons  throoehovt  our  comi- 
tnr,  has  proTed  that  there  is  no  danger  in  cutting  off  the  supply  of  spirituous 
arinks  at  once,  provided  the  patient  be  supplied  with  suitable  nourishment. 
Warm  coffee  will  be  found  an  excellent  cordial  and  restorative.  We  hare 
ttmfoTvalj  lesMted  to  bitter  infusions,  with  good  effect.-^Aji.  £o. 
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PART   VI. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  TEMPEBAMCE  OF  THE  HEBBEW8. 


**  But  heikeneth,  lordings,  0  word  I  you  prayi 
That  all  the  soTeraine  acts,  dare  I  say, 
Of  Yietories  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Thurgh  Teray  God  that  is  omnipotent, 
Were  don  in  abstinence  and  in  prayere ; 
Loketh  the  Bible,  and  there  ye  mow  it  lere.'' 

Chaucex's  Pardon$r$8  Tai$* 

O  madness !  to  think  use  of  strongest  wines 
And  strongest  drink,  our  chief  support  of  health. 
When  God,  with  these  forbidden^  made  choice  to  rear 
His  mighty  champion,  strong  above  compare, 
Whose  dnnk  was  only  from  the  limpid  Iffook. 

MiLTOV. 


An  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  wines 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  forms  an  interesting  and 
highly  important  subject  of  investigation.  Much  obscurity 
oyerhangs  the  subject,  even  in  the  present  day,  and  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  mankind  have  too  frequently  inter* 
preted  the  language  of  Scripture  with  a  view  to  extenuate 
sinful  practices,  and  to  gratify  sensual  desires. 

An  investigation  of  this  sul|ject  ought  to  be  entered  into 
with  appropriate  caution,  lest  the  purity  of  the  Almighty 
should  be  impeached,  in  representing  him  as  sanctioning 
or  approving  of  a  practice  which  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
produce  sin.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures  is  stri- 
kingly opposed  to  every  species  of  sensual  indulgence; 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  that  the  Almighty  would 
look  with  approbation  on  a  practice  which,  in  the  climate 
of  Judea  in  particular,  was  calculated,  more  than  any  other, 
to  lead  his  creatures  into  error.* 

*  '<  The  Seriptures  forbid  all  intozicatnm  in  any  degree.    Tne  laws  of  our 
physical  and  mental  nature  equally  forbid  it,  because  both  body  and  min^ 
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Several  important  points  here  present  themselves.  The 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Hebrew  language;  its  frequently 
highly  figurative  modes  of  expression ;  the  light  of  modem 
knowledge  and  experience,  in  addition  to  the  peculiar 
manners  and  practices  of  the  Jewish  tribes,  and  of  sur- 
rounding nations — each  of  these  subjects  is  calculated 
to  throw  considerable  light  on  this  interesting  investi- 
gration. 

The  facts  recorded  in  the  earlier  parts  of  Scripture  his- 
tory, relate  generally  to  a  people  of  primitive  habits. 
Many  of  their  practices  were  of  a  gross  and  disgusting 
character,  when  compared  with  the  habits  of  modem  and 
civilized  nations.  The  language  and  commands,  therefore, 
of  the  prophets  and  lawgivers  of  the  ancient  Je^rs,  had 
special  reference  to  society  as  it  existed  at  the  time  the 
language  was  uttered. 

The  institutions  and  laws  of  the  Jews  were  founded  on, 
and  associated  with,  moral  and  religious  principles ;  and 
had  in  view  the  spiritual  happiness  and  improvement  of 
the  people.  Their  solemn  religious  ordinances  were  in 
general  immediately  succeeded  by,  or  associated  with, 
feasts  of  rejoicing.  These  latter,  however,  were  con- 
ducted in  the  most  temperate  manner,  as  befitted  occa- 
sions instituted  by  the  Most  High,  for  the  display  of  his 
own  glory,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  chosen  people.  Every 
thing,  therefore,  used  on  these  occasions  was  consistent 
with  purity  and  holiness,  and  used  in  the  most  temperate 
manner.  Hence  those  things  were  refrained  from,  which 
had  a  tendency  to  produce  false  excitement,  and  conse- 
quently improper  feelings.  Among  these,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  included,  wines,  similar  to  those  used  in  the  pre* 
sent  day. 

are  injured  by  it.  Ifo  species  of  Itq^uor  which  intoxicates  can  l>e  used  habit- 
ually*, without  ^at  danger  of  fonsine  an  excessive  attachment  to  it ;  for  so 
the  universal  Toice  of  experience  decides.  No  person,  therefore,  can  indulge 
himself  in  the  habitual  or  frequent  use  of  any  liquor  which  has  an  inebria- 
ting qualitv,  without  at  the  same  time  incurring  the  danger  of  forming  a 
hoM,  whiclL  must  proTe  tnjivioas  to  him,  and  which  mar  be  fieital.  Now  it 
cannot  be  innocent  nor  consist eivt  for  those  who  are  taugbt  to  pray,  lead  me 
not  into  temptation*  thus  voluntarily  to  rush  into  i%.  It  is  a  settled  point, 
one  now  muit  all  dispute,  that  vatek  is  tnm  best  asd  mfsst  of  au. 
DuiTKB.  No  other  liquor  ean  therefore  be  Mcessary  ;  some  medicinal  cases 
only  excepted,  which  need  not  be,  and  are  not,  here  brought  into  the  ac- 
count. It  follows  then,  since  water  is  the  best  of  all  drinks,  and  since  no 
intoxicating  liquor  can  be  taken,  either  habitually  or  frequently,  without 
daas^er,  that  it  it  contrary  to  the  true  spirit,  and  to  the  lawa  of  oof  phy«eal 
and  mtellectnal  nature,  to  indu]g;e  in  the  fraqueat  or  habitual  use  of  viae, 
or  of  any  other  liquor  which  can  inebriate."— Pr<:/<»«or  Mo»ea  Stwtrt. 
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The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  a  time  of  special  rejoic- 
iDg  and  thanksgiving^;  and  was  held  at  the  gathering  in  of 
the  fruit  harvests.  The  importance  of  fruits  in  a  dietetie 
point  of  view  in  eastern  climes,  has  been  spoken  of  in  an- 
other place.  The  fertility  of  a  land  in  those  productions, 
^f^nstituted  its  principal  value.  Hence  the  allusions  of  the 
I'Tophet  Jeremiah — "  I  brought  you  into  a  fruitful  country, 
to  eat  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  the  goodness  thereof."* — 
Under  these  circumstances  it  need  not  excite  surprise  that, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  fruit  harvest,  suitable  rejoicings 
were  manifested.  Hence  the  "  vintage  shouting,"  so  prom- 
inently spoken  of  in  the  Prophets. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  the  offerings  made  on 
those  occasions,  require  particular  notice,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted,  but 
for  the  sound  moral  and  religious  instruction  which  they 
conveyed :  viz.  that  as  the  earth  was  the  Lord's,  and  the 
produce  thereof,  it  was  the  incumbent  duty  of  his  creatures 
to  make  a  suitable  acknowledgement  of  his  goodness.  The 
oblation  of  first-fruits  was  considered  one  of  a  most  sacred 
character,  and  was  invariably  observed.  The  heathens, 
who  derived  many  of  their  religious  custom  from  the  prim- 
itive ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  observed  a  similar  festival. f 

The  sacred,  as  well  as  temporal,  character  of  the  He- 
brew feasts  of  the  vintage,  forms  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  they  were  conducted  strictly  in  a  temperate  manner  ; 
otherwise  they  would  have  rendered  insult  to  the  Creator 
instead  of  that  gratitude  for  his  goodness  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  which  they  were  instituted.  The  nature  of  the 
oblations  offered  on  these  occasions,  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  intemperance.  These  consisted  of  first-fruits  oi 
every  kind,  viz.  of  corft,  of  oil,  and  of  wine.J 

•  The  vine  is  planted  either  for  food  to  eat,  or  for  a  liquor  to  drink. — Co- 
lumellay  b.  iii.  ch.  2. 

t  **  As  soon  as  the  harvest  was  eot  in,  before  they  had  tasted  of  the  fruiti, 
they  appointed  libations  to  be  maae  to  the  Gods ;  and  as  they  held  their  cit- 
ies and  fields  as  ^fts  from  their  Gods,  they  consecrated  a.  certain  part,  in 
the  temples  and  shrines,  where  they  worshipped." — TCemorinus  de  Vie  No- 
taii.}  Plmy  corroborates  this  statement.  <'The  Romans,;'  he  remarks, 
'*  never  partook  of  either  their  new  com  or  wine,  till  their  priests  had  made 
the  offerings  oi  first-fruits  to  the  Gods."  Ac  ne  degustabant  quidem  novas 
fruges  aut  vtna,  antequam  sacerdotas  primitias  labassent." — Hist,  Nat.  lib 
xviii.  ch.  2. 

X  On  the  eighth  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Jews  pesented  at 
the  Temple  the  first-fruits  of  their  latter  crop,  that  is,  such  thmgs  as  were 
the  slowest  in  coming  to  maturity ;  they  also  orew  water  out  of  the  fountain 
of  Siloam,  which  was  brought  into  the  temple,  and  being  first  mingled  toith 
wins  (the  blood  or  juice  oAhe  grape)  was  poured  out  by  the  priests  at  the 
fibot  or  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings.— C'a/»/i«f.  Art.  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
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In  the  fifth  elegy  of  TibuUus,  the  produce  of  the  fidd$ 
and  the  vine  which  constituted  the  ofierings  in  question, 
v*e  particularly  specified  : — 

Ilia  deo  Bciet  Agricolee  pro  yitilms  avam 
Pro  legete  spicas  grege  ferre  dapem. 
With  pious  care,  will  load  each  rural  shrine, 
For  ripmied  eropt  a  golden  $heaf  assign, 
Gates*  for  my  fold,  rick  eltuUrefor  my  wine. 

The  language  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  beautifully  corres- 
ponds with  this  expressive  passage  : — 

"  As  the  new  wine  i$  found  in  the  cltttterf  and 
One  saith  destroy  it  not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it." 

The  primitive  practice  of  drinking  mt«/,  or  new  wine/is 
not  unfrequently  alluded  to  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  in  con- 
junction with  its  selection  for  purposes  of  oblation. 

JehoTah  hath  sworn  by  his  right  hand  and  by  his  powerful  arm 

I  will  no  more  give  thy  com  tor  food  to  thine  enemies  ; 

Nor  shall  the  sons  of  the  stranger  drink  thy  hmm/,  for  which  thou  hast  lap 

boured: 
But  they  that  reap  the  harvest,  shall  eat  it,  and  praise  Jehovah : 
And  they,  that  gather  the  vintage,  shall  drink  it  m  my  secret  courts. 

Isaiah  Ixii.  8,  9.    Lowth*a  TranelaHon, 

The  temperance  observed  at  these  festivals  may  be  in- 
ferred, not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  occasion,  but  from 
the  character  of  the  professed  people  of  God,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  surrounding  heathens.  Many 
of  the  peculiar  laws  of  the  Jews  were  established  as  a 
meanw  of  preventing  familiar  intercourse  with  their  idola- 
trous neighbours.  The  heathens,  in  all  probability,  acquired 
the  practice  of  celebrating  the  vintage  season  from  the 
Jews.  Their  feasts,  however,  soon  degenerated  into  scenes 
of  sensual  indulgence.  It  is  most  improbable  that  the  Jews 
imitated  them  in  so  direct  a  perversion  of  the  feast  of  first- 
fruits,  as  to  convert  nutritious  and  refreshing  food  into  an 
intoxicating  medium  of  demoralization.  The  use  of  fer- 
mented drink,  doubtless,  would  have  been  a  dangerous 
source  of  temptation,  and  probably  in  many  instances  have 
ended  in  scenes  of  intemperance  and  debauchery. 

The  Feast  of  the  Passover  was  instituted  in  remembrance 
of  the  interposition  of  God  in  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
from  Egyptian  bondage.  It  was  intended  as  an  occasion 
not  only  of  thankfulness,  but  of  mental  humiliation  and 
personal  prostration  before  God.  The  diet  therefore  of 
the  Jews,  during  its  continuance,  was  of  a  suitable  char- 
acter.   Bitter  herbs  and  unleavened  bread,  formed  the  prin- 

'  Delicacies,  dainty  victuals. 
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cipal  part  of  their  food.  From  the  latter  circumstance, 
this  important  celehration,  may  very  properly  he  called,  the 
fta^t  of  unleavened  things.  The  directions  of  Moses  are 
as  follows : — "  Unleavened  hread  shall  he  eaten  seven  days ; 
and  there  shall  no  leavened  hread  be  seen  with  thee,  V?3t7 

neither  shall  there  he  leaven  •^jj^^  seen  with  thee  in  all  thy 
quarters.*  This  command  has  been  strictly  observed  by 
the  Jews  in  all  ages  and  countries,  whither  they  are  scat- 
tered ;t  indeed,  so  scrupulous  are  they  in  this  respect,  that 
vessels  are  commonly  kept  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring unleavened  bread. 

Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  show  that  this 
prohibition  extended  to  leavened  bread  only,  and  not  to 
fermented  liquors.  A  slight  consideration  of  the  passage 
in  question,  exhibits  the  inconsistency  of  this  explanation 
with  the  original  ojbject  of  the  festival.  To  indulge  in  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  at  such  a  period,  would  surely 
be  partaking  of  a  luxury  inconsistent  with  the  self-denying 
object  of  the  institution.  ''  Neither  shall  there  be  leaven 
seen  within  all  thy  quarters."  Gesenius,  an  Oriental  scholar 
of  great  ability,  states,  that  the  Hebrew  word  seor^  which 
the  English  translators  have  rendered  leaven^  applies  to 
wine  a^  well  as  bread. 

The  practice  of  the  Jews  in  modern  days,  is  in  exact  . 
accordance  with  this  opinion.  The  Eev.  C.  F.  Frey,  an 
individual  of  considerable  learning,  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  literature  and  customs  of  his  Hebrew 
brethren,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Passover,  says : — "  Nor 
dare  they  (the  Jews)  drink  any  liquor  made  from  grain, 
nor  any  liquor  that  has  passed  through  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation." Another  Hebrew  writer,  whose  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  practices  of  his  nation,  adds  consider- 
able value  to  his  testimony,  states,  in  reference  to  the  prac- 
tices of  his  brethren  in  the  present  day  : — "  Their  drink 
during  the  time  of  the  feast,  is  either  fair  water,  or  raisin 

•  Exodus,  liii.  7. 

t  Some  of  the  Phansees  are  said  even  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  recom- 
mence the  purification  of  their  houses,  on  a  mouse  being  seen  to  move  ctcross 
the  Jloor  wtth  a  crumb  of  leavened  bread  in  its  mouth. 

Leo,  of  Modena,  adds  the  following  testimony : — '*  That  so  strictly  do 
some  of  the  Jews  observe  the  precept,  concerning  the  removal  of  all  leaven 
from  their  houses  during  the  celebration  of  the  Paschal  solemnity,  that  they 
either  provide  vessels  entirely  new  for  baking,  or  else  have  a  set  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  are  dedicated  solely  to  the  service  of  the  Passover ;  and  never 
Drought  out  on  any  other  occasion/' 

Calmet,  in  relation  to  the  Jews,  before  the  commencement  of  the  Pass- 
over, remarks : — "  They  examine  all  the  house  with  scrupulous  care,  to  eject 
whatever  may  have  any  ferment  in  it." 
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wine,  &c.,  prepared  by  themselves,  but  no  kind  of  leaTen 
must  be  mixed/'* 

The  vinegar  of  wine  used  by  Ruth,t  and  employed  as  a 
refreshing  beverage  during  the  labour  and  heat  of  the  har^ 
▼est,  having  undergone  the  process  of  fermentation,  could 
not  be  employed  at  the  passover,  where,  for  special  rea« 
sons,  everything  that  contained  leaven  was  forbidden  to  be 
present.  This  accounts  for  the  circumstance,  that  it  was 
among  those  articles  which  were  interdicted  on  this  solemn 
occasion. 

The  fallible  nature  and  conduct  of  man,  even  when  un- 
der the  influence  of  superior  instruction,  is  an  additional 
and  strong  argument  against  the  supposition  that  intoxi- 
cating liquors  were  used  on  those  occasions.  His  ten- 
dency to  estrangement  from  God  would  certainly  not  be 
lessened  by  even  moderate  indulgence  in  strong  drink; 
and  it  is  inconsistent  with  Divine  goodness  to  suppose 
that  he  would  institute  festivals  commemorative  of  his 
own  glorious  power  and  benevolence,  which  would  offer 

*  The  corroborative  testimony  of  a  recent  writer  of  Jewish  birth,  and  an 
individual  well  acauainted  with  the  customs  of  his  nation,  contributes  much 
to  a  satisfactory  decision  of  this  question.  "  The  word  homitz,"  remarks 
this  writer, ''  has  a  wider  signification  than  is  generally  attached  to  that  of 
leaven^  by  which  it  is  rendered  in  the  English  Bible :  Homitz,  signifies  the 
fermentation  of  com  in  any  shane.  and  applies  to  beer,  and  to  all  spirituoos 
liquors  distilled  from  corn.  Wnile,  therefore,  there  are  four  days  in  Pass* 
over  week,  on  which  business  may  be  done,  being  as  it  were,  only  half-holi- 
days, a  distiller  or  brewer  must  suspend  his  business  during  the  whole  time. 
And  I  must  do  my  brethren  the  justice  to  say,  that  they  do  not  attempt  to 
evade  the  strictness  of  the  command,  to  put  away  all  leaven,  by  any  ingeni* 
ous  shift,  but  fulfil  it  to  the  very  letter  ;  I  knew  an  instance  of  a  person  in 
trade,  who  had  several  casks  of  spirits  sent  to  him,  which  arrived  during  the 
time  of  the  Passover:  had  they  come  a  few  days  sooner,  they  would  hsTe 
been  lodged  in  some  place  apart  from  his  house,  until  the  feast  was  over; 
but  durinff  its  continuation,  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  meddle  with  them ; 
and  after  Hesitating  a  little  while  what  to  do,  he  at  length  poured  the  whole 
out  into  the  street."—^  Brief  Sketch  of  Present  State  and  Future  Expec- 
taiiona  of  the  JewSj  by  R,  H.  Herachel,  3d  edit.  p.  66. 

Four  cups  of  the  "  fruit  of  the  vine,  were  drunk  at  the  Passover."  Rabbi 
Chaya,  says,  (Jer.  Talm.  Shabb.  fol.  xi.)  that  **  these  cups  contained  an 
Italian  quart,  and  were  two  fingers  sq^uare,  and  a  finger  and  a  half  deep."— 
On  the  supposition  that  this  was  intoxicating  wine,  the  feasts  of  the  Hebrews 
could  not  have  been  of  that  temperate  character  which  we  are  assured  they 
were^  by  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  instituted.  The  former  supposi- 
tion is  the  more  probable,  from  the  circumstance  of  our  Saviour  making  use 
of  an  expression ;  which  there  is  little  doubt,  had  reference  to  some  ut^fer- 
mented  preparation  of  "  the  fruit  of  the  vine."  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  reference 
to  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  adds  the  following  observations,  which  he  has 
collected  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  Talmud : — "  The  guests  at  the 
Passover  being  placed  round  the  table,  they  mingled  a  cup  of  wine  with 
water,  over  which  the  master  of  the  family  gave  thanks,  and  then  drank  it 
off."  The  thanksgiving  was  to  this  effect : — "  Blessed  be  thou,  0  Lord,  who 
bast  created  thefruU  of  the  vine,"  "  Of  these  cups  they  drank  four." 
t  Ruth  ii.  14.  *^        ' 
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any  kind  of  lemptation  to  his  fallible  creatures  to  deviate 
from  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  sobriety.  For  these  rea- 
sons it  is  certain,  that  those  offerings,  of  which  both  the 
priests  and  people  were  allowed  to  partake,  must  have 
been  suitable  and  salutary  as  articles  of  diet,  in  reference 
to  the  health  both  of  soul  and  of  body. 

It  is  improbable  also,  that  anything  would  be  ofiered  as 
an  oblation  to  the  Almighty  which  was  not  of  the  most 
pure  and  wholesome  kind.  Substances  of  an  innutritious 
character  would  be  unfit  to  offer  in  sacrifice  before  a  God 
'  of  infinite  holiness  and  purity.  ^'  The  pure  blood  of  the 
grape,"  therefore,  being  a  fit  emblem  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness, was  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  This  was  the 
wine  used  in  the  Temple  as  an  oblation,  by  Simon,  the 
high  priest.  "  He  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  the  cup,  and 
poured  out  of  the  blood  of  the  grape^  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  as  a  sweet-smelling  savour  unto  the  Most  High, 
King  of  all."* 

*  Ecclesiasticus  xxxv.vi.  15.— The  primitive  practices  of  the  Greeks  pre- 
sent strong  collateral  evidence  of  the  sober  nature  of  the  oblations  in  ques- 
tion. Many  of  the  customs  of  the  heathens  are  known  to  hare  been  derived 
from  those  of  the  Hebrews,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  infer,  that  their  mode 
of  offering  sacrifice  may  have  originated  from  the  same  source.  The  Greeks 
offered  sacrifices  to  certain  deities,  which,  from  their  nature,  were  termed 
iri70aXio{  Bwrtat  obstemtous  sacHficea  or  banquet8f  airo  tov  vtipeiv  from  being 
sober,  in  which  wine  did  not  form  a  part.  Of  this  kind  was  the  offering 
made  to  Ewmenidea^  because  according  to  Suidea  divine  iuatice  ought  al- 
vxLya  to  be  vif^Uant.  At  Athens,  similar  oblations  were  made  to  the  nymphs, 
to  Venus,  Urania,  Mnemosyne,  the  morning,  the  moon,  and  the  sun.  £us- 
tathius  states,  that  wine  was  neyer  used  upon  any  altar  dedicated  to  the 
sun,  but  that  honey  was  substituted  fdr  the  reason,  that  he  by  whom  all  thinga 
are  encompaaaed  and  held  together  ought  to  be  temperate. 

Wine  was  also  forbidden  to  be  used  at  the  altar  of  Aevirtivat  Ceres  and 
Proserpina.  Plutarch  asserts  that  these  vtiipaXioi  Bvaiai  abatemioua  aacri" 
ficea  were  frequently  offered  to  Bacchus,  in  order  that  men  should  not 
always  be  accustomed  to  strong  and  unmixed  wines. 

The  most  striking  of  these  kinds  of  oblations,  and  those  also  which  bora 
the  strongest  affinity  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Hebrews,  were  the  offerings 
made  to  Jupiter  Jiraroj  the  Supreme.  The  heathens,  doubtless,  derived 
their  notions  of  this  deity,  from  Jehovah,  the  mighty  and  the  true  God.  Most 
of  the  heathen  deities  had  their  origin  in  the  worsnipand  religious  incidents 
of  the  Jews.  The  sacred  notions  which  the  heathens  entertained  of  Jupi- 
ter, prevented  them  from  offering  intoxicating  wine  as  an  oblation  to  that 
deity.  It  was  considered  incompatible  with  the  pure  worship  required  on 
the  sacred  occasions.  These  I'lj^aXia  upa^  aober  aacrificeay  were  divided 
into  four  kinds,  1st,  ra  vSpomrovSa  libationa  of  water.  2ndly,  ra  ftcXvutuv^a 
Itbationa  of  hcney.  3rdly,  ra  YO'^'^'''r°^''v^^  libationa  of  milk.  4thly,  to 
eXatKnr-ivia  libotiona  of  oU.  Sometimes  the  oblations  in  question  were  mix- 
ed with  each  other.  Porphyry  expreaaly  atatea  that  moat  of  the  libationa  of 
primitive  timea  were  vn'fia\t'n  sober  sacrifices. 

•  The  heathens  abstained  from  offering  intoxicating  wine  in  their  sacrifices* 
to  th.eir  most  sacred  deities,  because  its  nature  and  effects  were  opposed  to 
everything  that  is  spiritual  and  elevating.    It  is  probable  that  the  Jews,  a 
people  possessed  ot  superior  light,  and  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  would 
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In  the  following  passage  Moses  appears  to  refer  to  the 
wine  used  in  idolatrous  worship  as  distinguished  from  that 
which  was  employed  in  sacrifice  to  the  true  God.  "  They 
sacrificed  unto  Devils,  not  to  God,  to  gods  whom  they 
knew  not."*  *'  Where  are  their  gods  in  whom  they  trasted, 
which  did  eat  the  fat  of  their  sacrifices,  and  drank  the  vnne 
of  their  drink  offerings  1  let  them  rise  up  and  help  you 
and  he  your  protection.''  Moses  previously  remarks,  that 
^'  their  grapes  were  grapes  of  gall,  and  that  their  clusters 
were  hitter,  while  their  wine  was  the  poison  of  dragons, 
and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps."f  This  figurative  allusion 
had  reference,  no  douht,  to  a  wine  essentially  different 
from  the  "  pure  hlood  of  the  grape,"  which  had  heen  given 
to  them  as  a  cnpecial  hlessing,  and  at  which  time  the  "Lord 
alone  did  leaa  the  children  of  Israel,  and  there  was  no 
strange  God  with  them."J 

Wine  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  with  ap- 
pTohation,  and  at  other  times  reprohated  in  the  most  un- 
qualified terms.  This  disapprobation  does  not  refer  to  the 
immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  hut  to  wine,  as  the 
instrument  or  means  by  which  intemperance  is  produced. 
Either  the  language  of  Scripture  had  not  an  uniform  ref- 
erence to  the  same  wines,  or  they  differed  materially  from 
those  in  common  use  in  the  present  day.  The  subject, 
even  at  the  present  period,  is  confessedly  involved  in  much 
difiiculty.  The  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  period  in  which  they  were  used,  together  with  the 
want  of  correct  knowledge,  as  to  the  practices  of  the  an- 
cients, necessarily  renders  its  satisfactory  elucidation  a 
matter  dificult  to  determine. 

The  result  of  careful  investigation,  however,  presents 
several  new  and  interesting  features.  It  is  now  unques- 
tionably demonstrated,  not  only  that  the  wines  of  Scrip- 
ture differed  in  regard  to  strength  and  quality  from  those 
of  modem  times ;  but  that  the  Hebrews  possessed  and 
commonly  made  use  of  wine  which  differed  from  other 
wines,  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation.  This  fact  tends,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  to  throw  light  on  the  subject ;  indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult, on  any  other  data,  to  reconcile  passages  obviously  so 

be  less  temperate  in  their  religious  observances.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
4ittle  doubt  that  the  manners  of  the  Jews  would  exhibit  to  surrounding  na- 
tions an  example  of  sobriety  and  good  conduct. 

•  Dicut.  xxxii.  17,  37,  38.  f  Ihid.  Y.  32,  33. 

t  Ibid.  V.  12— U. 
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widely  different  in  their  purport  as  those  which  present 
themselves  to  our  notice.  The  wine  which  at  one  time  is 
spoken  of  as  a  blessing,  cannot  easily  be  supposed  to  be 
the  same,  which,  in  another  place,  is  represented  as  a 
^'  mocker,"  and  of  which  it  is  said  that  those  who  indulge 
in  it  "are  not  wise."  It  has  been  attempted  to  show, 
that  the  language  of  disapprobation  referred  to,  has  refer- 
ence only  to  the  excessive  and  inUmperaie  use  of  the  same 
wine.  The  nature  of  the  words  in  question,  however,  ren- 
ders this  interpretation  unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive. 
In  a  candid  consideration  of  this  inquiry,  moreover,  recur- 
rence must  not  be  made  to  particular  cases,  but  conclu- 
sions must  be  drawn  only  from  an  impartial  view  of  the 
g-eneral  bearing  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  mode  in  which  unfermented  wine  was  prepared  in 
ancient  days,  doubtless  varied,  as  it  was  required  either 
for  immediate  or  prospective  consumption.  The  recently 
expressed  juice  of  grapes  has  already  been  shown  to  have 
been  so  used,  and  the  grapes  themselves  eaten  whole  as  a 
substitute  for  the  juice.  One  of  the  most  striking  proofs 
of  this  practice  is  found  in  the  language  of  the  Assyrian 
king — ^"  Eat  ye,  every  man  of  his  own  vine,  and  every  one 
of  his  own  fig-tree,  and  drink  ye  every  one  the  waters  of 
his  cistern,  until  I  come  and  take  you  away  to  a  land  like 
your  own  land,  a  land  of  corn  and  wine,  a  land  of  bread 
and  vineyards,  a  land  of  olive-oil  and  of  honey,  that  ye 
may  live,  and  not  die."* 

The  wine  of  the  Scriptures,  spoken  of  as  a  blessin?,  is 
very  frequently  either  the  newly-pressed  inspissated,  or 
solidified  juice  of  the  grape,  in  whatever  manner  prepared 
and  preserved  for  that  purpose.  It  is  often  mentioned,  as 
an  article  of  food,  (capable  very  probably  of  satisfying^ 
thirst  as  well  as  hunger,)  and  is  associated  with  bread, 
com,  oil,  and  other  healthful  substances.  When  Isaac, 
for  instance,  blessed  his  son,  Jacob,  he  said,  "  God  give 
thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth, 
and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine."  Fatness  or  richness^  are 
terms  certainly  not  applicable  to  fermented  wine.  God 
again  is  represented  as  promising  to  the  Israelites  the  fruit 
of  the  womb,  and  the  fruit  of  the  land ;  and  enumerates 
among  the  latter  ^^corn^  and  wine,  and  oil ;  kine,  wcid  flocks 
of  sheep,^^  Fermented  wine  does  not  possess  nutritious 
properties ;  it  could  not  therefore  be  included  among  the 

*  2  Kin^s  ZTiii.  31,  32 ;  and  Isaiah  xxxri.  16  17. 
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substances  in  question.  Melchizedek,  ^'  the  priest  of  the 
Most  High  God^^  brought  forth  ^' bread  and  wine,"  as 
articles  of  refreshment,  to  Abraham  and  his  yictorious 
bands.  These  holy  personages  surely  would  not  sanction 
the  use  of  a  highly  stimulating  and  innutritions  refresh- 
ment. In  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  wine  is  constantly 
associated  with  summer  fruits,  oxen,  flour,  and  other  diet- 
etic substances.*  The  language  of  the  prophet  Zechariah, 
however,  appears  to  decide  this  question,  by  whom  wine 
is  decidedly  spoken  of  as  the  nutritious  food  of  young  and 
delicate  persons.  '^  Corn  shall  make  the  young  men  cheer- 
ful, and  new  wine  the  maids.''t 

Grapes  were  considered  so  important  a  part  of  the  ali- 
ment of  the  Hebrews,  as  to  induce  them  to  invent  methods 
of  preserving  them  for  a  length  of  time,  so  that  they  might 
be  ready  for  use  at  any  period  of  the  year.:]:  One  very 
general  practice  was  to  preserve  the  juice  of  the  grape  in 
a  manner  described  in  another  part  of  this  inquiry.  In 
this  state  it  was  variously  termed,  must^  new  wine^  or  fruit 
of  the  vine.  The  latter  appellation  was  appropriate,  be- 
cause thus  preserved,  it  possessed  all  the  essential  proper- 

*  2  Samuel  xri.  2  ;  Nehemiah  xiii.  15 ;  Amos  ix.  14 ;  1  Samuel,  i.  24. 
t  Zechariah,  ch.  ix.  v.  17. 

X  .In  a  fortress  called  Masada,  built  by  King  Herod,  on  a  very  high  rock, 
near  the  lake  Asphaltitis,  was  laid  up  com  in  large  quantities,  and  such  as 
would  fl^ve  subsistence  to  many  men  for  a  long  time  ;  here  was  also  wine 

and  oil  m  abimdance,  with  all  l''~''~    ' — ' "  ^-^     ^ ^ — '^  - 

These  fruits,  all  fresh  and  full  ri 
laid  in,  though  they  had  been  1 
the  place  was  taken  bj  the  Romans. — Joaephua'  JVarSf  B.  vn,  ch'.  viii.'sec.  4. 
Pliny  and  others  afiirm  also,  that  provisions  thus  laid  up  against  sieges, 
have  continued  good  a  hundred  years. — Spanheim, 

In  Spain,  immense  are  the  hoards  of  all  species  of  dried  fruits,  such  as 
figs,  raisins  J  plums,  &c.    They  have  also  the  secret  of  preserving  grapei 
mmnd  and  juicy ^  from  one  season  to  another, — Swinburne^s  TroveU,  p.  167. 
Juvenal  alludes  to  a  practice  of  this  kind : — 

ct  servatSB 
Parte  anni,  quales  fuerant  in  vitibus  uvsb  : — 

Juvenai,  Sat.  xi. 

and  kept  for  a  part 

Of  the  year,  grapes,  such  as  they  were  upon  the  vines. 
Dryden  translates  the  passage  thus : — 

Clusters  of  grapes  preserved  for  half  a  year, 
Which  plump  and  fresh  as  on  the  vines  appear. 
These  were  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  at  their  entertainments ; 
by  this  means  the  juice  of  the  grape  could  be  procured  at  any  period  of  the 
year. 

"  Fruits  are  plentiful  at  Sana.  Here  are  more  than  twenty  different  spe- 
cies of  grapes^  which,  as  they  do  not  all  ripen  at  the  same  time,  continue  to 
afford  a  delicious  refreshment  for  several  months.  The  Arabs  likewise 
preserve  grapes,  by  hanging  them  up  in  their  cellars,  and  eat  them  almost 
through  the  whole  year."— iVic6tiAr»«  Traveb  through  Arabia.  4-c.,  Tnuu. 
hy  Rchert  Heron,  vol.  i.  p.  406,  1792. 
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ties  of  the  grape.  In  this  condition,  no  douht,  it  was  fre- 
quently eaten  in  combination  with  honey  and  milk,  or  some 
other  nutritious  adjuncts.  The  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  to 
a  practice  of  this  kind  : — "Ho,1every  one  that  thirsteth, 
come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  hs  that  hath  no  silver,  come 
ye,  buy  and  eat  5  yea,  come,  buy  without  silver  5  and  with- 
out price,  (wine  and  milk.)  Wherefore  do  ye  weigh  out 
your  silver  for  that  which  is  no  bread  1  And  your  riches 
for  that  which  will  not  satisfy  1  Attend  and  hearken  unto 
me :  and  tat  that  which  is  truly  goody  and  your  soul  *shall 
feast  itself  with  the  richest  delicacies.^^ — Isaiah  Iv.  1,  2- 
Bishop  Lowth^s  ^ew  Translation. 

In  this  beautiful  passage  the  thirsty  are  invited  to  par- 
take of  the  waiers  (of  life)  and  the  hungry  are  requested 
not  to  purchase  that  which  is  not  bread,  (in  other  words, 
nourishment,)  but  wine  and  milk^  which  are  described  as 
composing  a  feast  of  the  richest  delicacies,  and  to  eat 
thereof. 

Honey  and  milk  were  looked  upon  as  delicious  food, 
and  were  therefore  made  use  of  as  fitting  emblems,  in  the ' 
beautiful  imagery  of  the  poet. 

Thy  lips  drop  as  the  honeycomb  my  spouse ; 
Honey  and  milk  are  under  thy  tongue. 

SoiTG  OF  Solomon. 

The  Tirine  which  Homer  mentions,  as  forming  part  of 
the  diet  of  the  orphan  daughters  of  Pandareus,  evidently 
must  have  been  of  an  unintoxicating  description : 

Ko/iiffo-c  Ss  Si  A^poiirri 
Topo),  Kai  jicXiTi  yXvjccpo),  xat  USsi  otvu), 

Odyss.  XX.  68. 

Venus  in  tender  delicacy  rears. 

With  honey,  milk,  and  wine,  tjieir  infant  years. 

Pope. 

Eustathius  remarks  on  this  passage,  Tfwpns  e<ri¥  sv6»t^ts. 
*'  This  is  a  description  of  delicate  food. 

Milton  appears  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  primitive 

practice  of  using  must  or  new  wine,  as  a  refreshing  beverage 

She  gathers  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand ;  for  drink,  the  grape 
She  crushes,  inoffensive  must  and  meatns 


From  many  a  berry ;  and  from  sweet  kernels  pressed 
She  tempers  dulcet  creams ,  then  strews  the  around 
With  rose  and  odoufs  from  the  shrub  unfumed.       ^ 

Pabadise  Lost. 

New  wine  or  must,  was  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as 
a  nutritious  and  healthy  article  of  diet.  In  the  following 
passage,  from  the  writings  of  Horace,  the  distinction  be- 
tween stimulating  and  salutary  wine,  is  clear  and  conclusive : 
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Anfidins  forti  miscebat  nella  Falerno 
Meodose ;  quoniam  ^ai  lis  committere  venis 
Nil  nisi  lene  decet,  leni  prtpcordia  muUo 
Prolueris  melios. 

Hot.  Sat.  xiiu  2.  Sat.  it.  34. 
**  At^iiu  first,  most  injadicious,  qua£fed 
Strong  wine  and  honey  for  his  morning  draught ; 
With  lenient  be^eraffe  fill  your  empty  vetnt 
For  lenient  miut,  will  better  cleanse  the  reins.'' 

Horace  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era. 

Galmet  remarks,  that  the  ancients  possessed  the  secret 
of  preserving  wine  sweei  throughout  the  whole  year,  and 
taking  morning  draughts  of  it.  In  the  ahove  striking 
passage,  must  is  evidently  considered  as  a  nutritious  arti- 
cle of  diet,  and  proper,  on  that  account,  to  be  taken  in  the 
morning ;  while  the  Falernian,  from  its  known  stimulating 
qualities,  was  looked  upon  as  unfit  for  that  purpose,  and 
calculated  not  only  to  promote  sensual  gratification,  but 
to  inflict  bodily  injury. 

Juvenal  also  sufficiently  testifies,  that  must  was  viewed 

by  the  ancients  not  only  as  a  nutritious  substance,  but  as 

peculiarly  favourable  to  longevity.    This  writer  flourished 

during  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century. 

Rex  Pylius  (magno  si  quic<}uam  credis  Homero) 
Exemplum  vitse  fuit  a  cornice  secundae : 
Felix  nimirum,  qui  tot  per  secula  mortem 
Distolit,  atque  suos  jam  dextrft  computat  aonos, 
QuiTe  novum  toties  mustum  bibit : 

Juvenal,  lib.  x.  line  246  to  250. 

"  The  Pylian  king,"*  (if  you  at  all  believe  great  Homer,) 
**  was  an  example  of  life,  second  from  a  raven.  Happy,  no 
doubt,  who  through  so  many  ages  deferred  death,  and  now 
computes  his  years  with  the  right  hand,f  and  who  so  often 
drank  new  jnust.^'* 

Virgil,  in  the  following  passage,  appears  to  have  in  view, 
unfermented  or  inspissated  wines,  prepared  in  his  time,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  an  alcoholic  or  stimulating 
character : — 

Et  passo  Psythia  utilior,  tenuisqtie  lageos 
Tentatura  pedes  olim,  vincturaque  linguam. 

Fir^,  Georg.  ii.  93. 

"And  the  Psythian  more  servicealJe  when  dried,  (that 

•  Pylian  King,  i.  e.  Nestor,  King  of  Pylos,  in  Peloponessus,  said  to  have 
lived  three  ages,  or  as  some  bave  supposea  300  years.  It  is  certain,  howerer, 
that  his  life  was  prolonged  to  an  unusual  age,  eyen  in  those  primitive  timet 
v^.  T*'*  '**  right  hand.  The  ancients  used  to  count  their  numbers  with 
their  fingers  j  all  under  one  hundred  were  counted  with  the  left  hand  x  «■ 
the  left  hand  side,  and  all  above,  en  the  right. 
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is  made  into  pa^^um^  or  sweet  and  thick'wine,)  and  the 
thin  lageos,  which  will  try  the  feet  at  length,  and  bind  the 
tongue." 

Virgil,  in  his  Fourth  Book,  subsequently  makes  allusion 
to  the  same  practice,  when  speaking  of  the  treatment  of 
bees,  in  a  diseased  state,  corpora  morbo.  Among  other 
articles  which  he  recommends  to  be  introduced  into  their 
hives  are  honey,  and  dried  rose  leaves,  and  new  wtne^ 
(jdefruta)  made  thick,  or  rich,  by  much  boiling ;  or  bunches 
either  of  dried  Psythian  grapes,  or  grapes  preserved,  (or 
made  into  passum^)  together  with  a  variety  of  other 
remedies. 

Arentesque  rosas,  aut  igni  pinguia  multo 
Defruta,  vel  Psythia  passes  de  vite  racemos. 

VirgU,  George,  lib.  iv.  269, 270. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Virgil  would  recommend 
fermented  wine  to  bees,  as  a  meaiis  of  restoring  their 
health  ;  indeed  the  boiled  wine  spoken  of,  appears  to  have 
been  much  of  the  same  nature  \7ith  honey,  ike  natural 
food  of  the  beesy  and  is  associated  with  it,  and  some  mild 
aromatie  and  medicinal  substances.  In  the  passage  in 
question,  little  distinction  is  made  between  d^fruta^  or 
boiled  wine,  and  possum  ;  or,  if  thought  in  this  instance 
more  correct,  bunches  qif  dried  or  preserved  grapes,  or 
thick  wine  made  therefrom. 

Juvenal,  among  other  writers,  distinctly  alludes  to  this 
kind  of  wine. 

Who  rejoicest  from  the  shor^  of  ancient  Crete,  to  have  brought 
Thick*  sweet  wine,  and  bottles,  the  countrymen  of  JoTe.f 
Qui  gaudes  pingue  antiqnoe  de  littore  Cretae 
Passum,  et  municipes  Jovis  advexisse  lagenas. 

Juvenalj  Sat.  xIt.  270. 

The  opinions  of  classical  commentators  on  the  thick 

•  The  poets  call  it  pinruty  from  its  thickitess  and  lusciouskess. 

t  **  The  countrymen  of  Jove" — i.  e.  made  in  Crete,  where  Jove  was  bom. 

Pliny  also  speaks  of  this  mspissated  wine.  PoMum  d  Cretico. — Pliny^ 
Nat.  Hist.  cap.  9.  Traces  of  it  are  now  found  in  the  islands  ot  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  Leiber,  who  was  at  Crete  in  1817,  states  as  follows :  "  When 
the  Venetians  were  masters  of  the  island,  great  quantities  of  wine  were  pro* 
'  duced  at  Rettimo  and  Candia,  and  it  was  made  by  boiling  in  large  coppers, 
as  I  myself  observed  in  this  convent ;  but  it  is  now  very  scarce,  only  a  little 
fx^ing  made  in  Arcadi,  the  vineyards  of  which  lie  very  high,  and  produce  the 
finest  grapes."  Turner,  in  his  tour  in  the  Levant,  in  reference  to  the  wines 
of  C}'prus,  observes :  "  At  Beirout,  the  next  port  to  Cyprus,  the  grapes  pro- 
duce twenty  different  sorts  of  wine,  each  village  producing  a  variety.  No 
win«  is,  however,  made  in  Beirout  j  or^  indeed,'  admitted  into  tl^e  walls 
avowedly,  and  all  that  is  drunk,  is  smuggled  in,  which  the  authorities  wink 
at.  They  also  make  a  kind  of  honey  from  the  grapeSf  very  hudoWf  sad 
the  rest  are  dried  for  home  consumption,'' 
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nstuTe  of  these  wines,  are  decisive  and  unanimous.  In 
Morell's  Ainsworth,  the  dried  grape  (uva  passa)  and  the 
wine  made  therefrom,  are  thus  adverted  to : — ^^  Uva  passa^ 
a  sort  of  grape  hung  up  in  the  sun  to  wither,  and  after- 
ward scalded  in  a  lixivtumy  to  he  preserved  dry,  or  to. 
make  a  8y>ed  wine  of."  This  lexicographer  refers  to 
Plautus  and  Pliny,  and  also  to  Columella ;  the  latter  of 
whom,  flourished  ahout  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  On  reference  to  the  word  lixivum,  or 
lixivium,  the  double  word  lixivium  musium  is  found,  which 
is  described  by  Columella  (12,  42,)  as  ^^  the  wine  that  run- 
neth out  of  the  grapes,  before  they  be  pressed,"  Hesy- 
chius*  and  Suidas,  both  leamed  Greek  \vriters,  are  agreed 
that  the  word  yX«6«o£,  gleucos^  has  reference  to  a  wine  of 

this   kind,  y^^^'^^S  '•<>  avovTayitOL   mi  <rra^»rj|f  irptv  irari}9ir,  GltUCUS   is 

thai  which  distils  from  the  grape  before  ii  is  pressed.  The 
leamed  Edward  Leigh,  in  his  ^^  Critica  Sacra,"  defines  the 
word  Y^'^^^^fi  gltucus,  (Acts  xi,  13,+)  to  be  must  or  new 
wine ;  or  he  remarks,  as  others  render  it,  "  sweet  wine." 
The  Greek  word,  he  observes,  "  derives  its  origin  from  a 
word  which  signifies  sweetness.  The  Latin  one  (mustum) 
from  being  mixed  with  the  lees,  or  rather  from  its  being 
new ;  for  in  Plautus,  mustum  is  the  same  as  recent  or  neWj 
and  must^  signifies  both  wine  an4  sweet  juice^X  Plautus 
flourished  about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  leamed  writers,  have  been  in  error 
in  regard  to  the  alcoholic  nature  of  these  wine's.  The 
juice  of  the  grape,  which  flows  out  into  the  vat  previous 
to  pressure  being  applied^  most  assuredly  could  not  have 
been  fermented,  or  at  least,  not  to  any  intoxicating  degree 
of  strength ;  because  under  all  circumstances,  within  the 
short  period  which  is  undoubtedly  referred  to,  spontane- 
ous fermentation  could  not  have  materially  altered  its 
character.  Wine^  moreover,  is  known  to  lose  its  sweetness^ 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  fermentation  ;  a  large  portion 
of  the  saccharine  matter  being  thus  converted  into  alcohoL 
This  fact  may  be  considered  as  demonstrative  evidence  of 
the  unfermented  nature  of  the  wine  under  consideration.^ 

*  Hesychius  flourished  in  the  third  centary. 

t  Critica  Sacra  Grseca,  p.  58. 

tGrgee6  &  dulcedine.  Latine,  quod  mistum  fecibas  vel  potiiis  qnod 
■oYum ;  nam  Plauto  mustum*  idem  est  quod  recens  seu  noYum,  et  mustum  et 
Tinum  succumque  dulcem  significat.  ^  Cornel  &  Lap. 

§  A  further  illustration  of  this  subject,  may  be  derived  from  an  interesting 
note  of  John  Ogilvy,  A.  D.  1684,  in  reference  to  the  Psythian  grapes, 
(Georif.  yirgil  ii.  93,)  "a  Greek  vine  (so  Columella  makes  it;)  perhaps  m 
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It  is  certain  that  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  in- 
spissating or  boiling  down  the  juices  of  various  fruits,  by 
which  means  they  could  easily  preserve  their  nutritious 
properties,  and  at  any  time,  by  the  addition  of  aqueous 
matter,  render  them  fit  for  immediate  use.  Columella, 
although  not  writing  concerning  unfermented  wine,  (the 
mode  of  making  which,  he  does  not  describe,  except  so 
far  as  it  was  connected  with  the  preservation  of  wines  of  a 
weak  and  watery  quality,)  gives  us  particular  directions 
for  keeping  the  juice  of  the  grape  fresh  and  equal  to  new, 
without  undergoing  the  process  of  fermentation.*  It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  what  other  methods  of  preserving 
these  wines  were  known  to  the  ancients.  Inspissation, 
however,  was  one  of  the  most  usual. 

Virgil  makes  a  43triking  allusion  to  this  practice.  The 
description  relates  to  the  employment  of  the  peasant 
during  the  evenings  of  winter.  The  husband  is  engaged 
in  sharpening  torches  3  while  the  wife  is  employed  at  her 
loom : — 

Aut  dulcis  musti  Vulcano  dccoquit  hnmorem, 
£t  foliis  undam  trepidi  despumat  aheni. 

yirgil,  George  1. 29  6-6. 

Dr.  Joseph  Trapp,  formerly  professor  of  poetry,  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  renders  this  passage  thus : — 

"  Or  of  sweet  must  boils  down  the  luscious  juice ; 
And  skims  with  leaves  the  trembling  cauldron's  flood.'' 

The  Lacedaemonians,  according  to  Democritus,  en  n  wp 

€bnn  Tov  oivov  eus  ap  ro  ne-ftirrov  ftepoi  a<ps\f/nQn  «x(  fUTa  reartrapa  eri}  ^^piui^raij 

were  accustomed  to  boil  their  wine  upon  the  fire,  until 
the  fifth  part  had  been  consumed.  It  was  drunk  after  a 
period  of  four  years  had  elapsed.-)*  Palladius  alludes  to 
the  same  custom.j: 

called  from  a  town  of  that  name  in  Greece.  The  wine  made  of  grapes  dried 
by  the  sun  upon  the  vine,  the  Latins  called  vinum  possum ;  the  esteem 
which  the  ancients  set  upon  it,  will  appear  by  this  observation  of  Plat,  in  viii. 
de  leg.  ^  speaking  of  thefts  in  the  field^  committed  by  servants  or  freemen. 
"  Let  him  that  is  made  free  be  admonished,  that  it  is  only  permitted  him 
to  taste  those  figs  and  grapes  which  cannot  oe  preserved ;  but  as  for  dried 
grapes,  and  wine  made  thereof,  by  no  means." 

*  **  That  must  may  continue  always  sweet,  as  if  it  were  new.  manage  it 
thus :  before  the  husks  of  the  grape  are  put  under  the  press,  take  the  very 
freshest  out  of  the  wine-fat,  and  put  it  into  a  new  amphora,  and  daub  it, 
and  pitch  it  carefully,  that  no  water  at  all  may  enter  into  it ;  then  sink 
the  whole  amphora  into  a  pond  of  cold  and  sweet  water,  so  that  nc  part  of 
it  may  stand  out  of  it  j  then  after  forty  days,  take  it  out  of  the  poni  ;  thus 
it  will  continue  sweet  for  a  whole  year." — Columella,  b.  xii.  ch.  29. 

t  AthensBus,  Lib.  10,  cap.  7.    Greoponica,  Lib.  1,  cap.  4. 

iLfl>.  ll.tit.14. 
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Pliny  states  that  must  was  sometimes  boiled  do\¥n  to  a 
third  part  of  its  quantity,  and  at  other  times  to  one  half. 
In  the  latter  state,  it  was  called  defrutum,  Musto  ueqne 
ad  tertiam  partem  mensurn  decocto  ;  quod  ubi  factum  ad 
dimidiam  est,  defrutum  Tocamus.* 

The  names  of  two  kinds  of  wines  only,  the  productions 
of  Palestine,  are  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

1.  The  wine  of  Lebanon.  The  wine  of  Lebanon  is  made 
in  the  present  day,  exactly,  as  it  was  prepared  in  ancient 
times.  The  juice  of  the  grape  immedialdf  after  U  is  tx- 
preesedy  is  boiled  down  to  a  greater  or  less  consistence.  In 
this  state,  it  could  not  possess  alcoholic  properties.  It 
remained,  in  fact,  the  healthful  juice  of  the  grape^  deprived 
only  of  its  watery  particles. 

*^  Keraswan,  and  Mount  Libanus,"  (or  Lebanon,)  states 
a  modern  traveller,  "  produce  the  best  wines  in  Syria,  The 
wines  of  Syria,  are  most  of  them  prepared  by  boiling,  im- 
mediately after  they  are  expressed  from  the  grape,  till 
they  be  considerably  reduced  in  quantity,  when  they  are 
put  into  jars  or  large  glass  bottles,  (damesjans,)  and  pre- 
served for  use.^'t     Two  travellers  of  great  celebrity,  who 

*  Nat.  Hist.  Cap.  iz.    De  (fulcium  fgeneribut  quatuordecim. 

iTravels  in  Africa,  Egypt  and  Syria,  from  1792  to  1798.  by  W.G.  Brown, 
1799^  p.  374.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  this  mode  of  ooiling  their  wines 
was  in  general  practice  amone  the  ancients.  It  is  still  retained  in  some  paru 
of  Provence,  imere  it  is  called  vin  cuite,  or  cooked  wine ;  but  there,  the 
method  is  to  lodge  the  wine  in  a  large  room,  receiving  all  the  smoke  arising 
from  several  fires  on  the  ground  floors,  an  operation  more  slow,  but  answer- 
ing the  same  purpose.  The  Spanish  Vino  Tinto,  or  Tent,  is  prepared  in  the 
same  way.    loid.  p.  375. 

Volney,  in  his  Travels  through  S3nria,  notes  several  very  interesting  points 
in  relation  to  the  wines  of  that  country,  as  prepared  in  his  time,  and,  as  bear- 
ing relation  to  some  of  those  in  use  m  ancient  times.  "  The  wines,"  writes 
Mons.  Volney,  "  are  of  three  sorts,  the  red,  the  white,  and  the  yellow.  The 
white,  which  are  the  most  rare,  are  so  bitter^  as  to  be  disagreeable  ;  the  two 
others,  on  the  contrary,  are  too  sweet  and  sugary.  This  arises  from  their 
being  boiled,  which  makes  them  resemble  the  Miked  wines  of  Provence.  The 
general  custom  of  the  country  is  to  reduce  the  must,  to  two  thirds  of  its 
quantity.  It  is  improper  for  common  drink  at  meals,  oecause  it  ferments  in 
tne  stomach.  In  some  places,  however,  they  do  not  boil  the  red,  which  then 
acquires  a  quality  almost  eqtuU  to  that  of  Bordeaux.  The  yellow  wine  is 
much  esteemed  among  our  merchants,  under  the  name  of  Golden  Wine  (Vin 
d'or.)  which  has  been  given  to  it  from  its  colour.  The  most  esteemed,  is 
produced  from  the  hill  vides  of  the  Zonk,  a  village  of  Masbeh,  near  Antoo- 
ra.  It  is  not  necessory  ic  heat  it,  but  it  is  too  sugary.  Such  are  the  wines  of 
Lebanon,  so  boasted  by  the  Grecian  and  Roman  epicures.  It  is  probable  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Lelianon,  have  made  no  change  in  their  ancient  method  of 
making  wines,  nor  in  the  culture  of  their  vines.''  Volnet;*9  Travtis  in  Egtff^ 
and  Syria,  vol.  ii.  ch.  29,  P.  306.  Edit.  1788.) 

A  recent  writer,  evidently  well  acquainted  with  his  subject,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks :  «  Whether  the  wines  of  the  ancients  tasted  like  Port,  Sher- 
ry, Madeira,  or  any  other  wine~-whether  they  were  clear  and  fine  like  am- 
ber, or  dark  and  thick,  like  treacle,  or  both,  we  cannot  ascertain:  lelativelT 
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particularly  investigated  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
modern  inhabitants  of  Judea,  record  that  *^  the  vines  of 
Hermon  and  Lebanon,  yield  wine  of  a  red  colour,  very 
generous  and  grateful,  and  so  lighi  as  not  io  afftd  ike  head^ 
though  taken  freelyj*^*  Hosea,  states,  that«  the  wine  of 
Lebajion,  had  a  fragrant  smell.  ^^  They  shall  revive  as  the 
corn,  and  grow  as  the  vine,  the  seent  thereof,  shall  be  as 
the  wine  of  Lebanon."  Hosea  ziv.  7.  Travellers  inform 
us,  that  the  vines  of  Palestine,  emit  a  most  agreeable 
odour.  Some  portion  of  which,  probably  imparts  a  flavour 
to  the  wine.  Vine  leaves,  in  addition,  perhaps,  were 
mingled  in  the  wii^e. 

2.  The  wine  of  Helbon,  Ezekiel  speaks  of  this  wine,  in 
his  magnificent  description  of  the  merchandize  of  Tyre. 
^^  Damascus  was  thy  merchant  in  the  multitude  of  the 
wares  of  thy  making,  for  the  multitude  of  all  riches ;  in 
the  wine  (tirosh)  of  Helbon^  and  white  wool."  Ezek.  xxvii. 
18.  It  is  classed  with  other  nutritious  articles,  the  produce 
of  Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel.  '*  Judah  and  the  land  of 
Israel,  they  were  thy  merchants ;  they  traded  in  thy  mar- 
ket wheat  of  Minnith  and  Pannag,  and  honey  and  oU^  and 
balm?^  Ibid.  v.  17.  This  glowing  description  was  written 
588  years  before  Christ.  The  "  Wine  of  Tyre,"was  ex- 
ported from  Palestine  into  this  country,  so  late  as  the  reira 
of  Richard  III.  A  statute  of  this  king  enacts,  that  all  Ve- 
netian ships  which  trade  with  England,  should,  with  every 
butt  of  Tyre  Wine,  import  ten  bowstaves.  The  yew  tree, 
which  abounded  in  Dalmatia,  had  in  England  become 
scarce.  The  Helbon  of  the  Hebrews  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  by  the  name  o{  Chalybon,  or  Chalibo- 
nium  Vinu^i."  Athensus  on  the  authority  of  Posidonius, 
states,  that  the  Persians  planted  vineyards  at  Damascus,  on 
purpose  to  prepare  this  celebrated  article  of  commerce.! 
The  kings  of  Persia  drank  no  other  wine.    This  fact  tends 

to  th«  species,  tre  know  indeed  what  the  pauum  or  tweet  \Dine  mtut  hav 
been  when  new  and  unmixedj  but  this  is  nearly  all  we  can  ever  know  of 
them.''  Again :  "  The  flavours  of  the  ancient  wines,  we  must  be  content 
still  to  leave  in  mystery.  From  the  medical  writings  of  antiquity  remaining 
to  us,  much  may  oe  gleaned  respecting  their  dietetic  qualities,  but  the  col- 
ours and  VINOUS  chabactebs  too,  must  remain,  with  the  perfume,  unknown. 
The  poets  were  more  likely  to  have  conveyed  to  us  an  idea  of  them,  by  some 
happy  phrase,  than  the  scientific  writers  on  natural  philosophy^  or  the  tech* 
nica)  man  of  medicine ;  but  for  anything  of  this  kind  we  search  m  vain.  DiA 
ferent  degrees  of  varieties  of  flavour,  like  flavour  itself,  cannot  be  defined  in 
language.'' — Article  on  Wine.  Athenawnj  1837. 

•  Travels  from  Ephesus,  through  Asia  Minor,  by  ^gidius  Van  Egmont, 
and  Professor  Heyman. 

t  I>eipn99.  Li^.  1.  Strabo.  Lib-  15. 
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to  show  that  swtei  and  ihick  wtnes^  were  held  in  most  esteem 
hy  the  ancients. 

These  two  varieties  of  the  wines  of  Palestine,  in  their 
anadulterated  and  unfermented  state,  undoubtedly  are  &iia}- 
agous  to  the  $apa^  or  defrutum  of  the  Romans,  the  musto 
cotio  of  the  Italians,  and  other  boiled  wines  of  a  similar  de- 
scription. Doubtless,  they  varied  in  their  colour,  flavour, 
and  strength,  according  to  the  mode  or  care  employed  in 
their  preparation. 

The  Reverend  William  Goodell,  of  America,  gives  sev- 
eral extracts  from  writers  among  the  ancients,  which  show 
that  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  grape,  was  commonly  used 
by  those  who  were  forbidden  to  drink  stimulating  wine. 
^'  In  the  earlv  times  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  women 
were  forbidden  to  drink  {fermented)  wine,  under  a  severe 
penalty."  Women's  drink  was  made  from  the  inspissation 
of  the  mustum,  or  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape.  ^'  With 
this  inspissaied  wine^  the  women  were  allowed  to  enrich 
their  aqueous  liquors,  when  the  laws  denied  them  the  use 
of  fermented  liquors."* 

The  disciples  of  Mahomet,  are  allowed  to  use  this  in- 
spissated wine,  (called  by  them,  ^'  the  rob  of  grapes,"  and, 
in  some  places  dibs  ;  and  similar  to  the  defrutum  of  the 
ancients ;)  while,  by  the  law  of  the  prophet,  they  are  strict- 
ly forbidden  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Mahomet  ap- 
pears to  allude  to  this  distinction  in  the  Koran :  '*  And  of 
the  fruit  of  the  palm-trees,  and  of  grapes,  ye  obtain  an  tn- 
tbriaHng  liquor,  and  also  good  nourishment^^  The  one 
was  interdicted  on  account  of  its  inebriatiag  qualities ;  the 
other  approved  of,  because,  whether,  in  the  form  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape  recently  expressed,  or  in  its  inspissated 
state,  it  contained  only  nutritious  *and  healthy  matter. 

Learned  Mahometan  writers  acknowledge,  that  ferment- 
ed wine  had  been  interdicted  in  that  country  previous  to 
the  appearance  of  their  prophet.  The  Arabs,  from  whom 
the  Mahometans  in  general  sprang,  were  the  posterity  of 
Abraham  through  Ishmael,  and,  consequently,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  this,  among  many  other  of  their 
customs,  from  their  primitive  connexion  with  the  children 
of  Israel ;  who  were  also  the  offspring  of  Abraham,  through 
Isaac.  It  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  supposition,  that  the 
practice  of  inspissating  the  juice  of  the  grape  had  a  similar 
origin. 

•  Essay  on  Wine  Question,  by  the  Rer.  William  Goodel. 
t  Koran,  ch.  16. 
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This  interesting  and  important  portion  of  our  inquiry, 
leads  us  to  ascertain  the  denominations  of  the  various 
ki)  Is  of  wine  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  the  peculiar 
properties  which  each  of  them  possessed.  This  subject, 
however,  will  be  found  to  be  involved  in  considerable  ob- 
scurity, owing  to  the  confusion  of  ideas  which  prevails 
relative  to  the  terms  used  to  describe  the  wines  of  the  He- 
brews, and  to  an  inaccurate  conception  which  generally 
exists  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Palestine.  Much  of  this  difficulty  originates  in  the 
modern  notion,  that  the  word  rendered  in  our  translation 
toine^  applies  only  to  the  fermented  and  intoxicating  juice 
of  the  grape.  This  notion  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  among 
the  ancients,  the  term  was  frequently  and  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  juice  of  the  grape,  in  its  unfermented  state. 
The  same  also  may  be  said  in  regard  to  some  districts  in 
modern  times,  and  in  particular  in  eastern  countries.  The 
testimonies  of  Captain  Charles  Stuart^  and  the  Landers, 
have  already  been  adduced.  The  Reverend  W.  Goodell,  of 
New  York,  states  this  fact  from  personal  observation,  in 
the  island  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  which  some  years 
ago  he  visited  extensively.* 

The  same  observations  may  be  applied  with  propriety 
to  the  phrase  new  wine;  of  which  there  might  have  been 
"  new"  unfermented  wine  5  and  also  that  kind  of  wine  which 
had  only  recently  acquired  intoxicating  properties,  and 
which  would,  consequently,  possess  considerable  alcoholic 
strength.  The  one  kind  from  its  agreeable  and  refreshing 
qualities,  would  peculiarly  be  regarded  as  a  blessing ;  the 
other  kind  would  be  viewed  as  highly  pernicious,  and  be 
used  only  by  the  sensual  and  intemperate  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  offered  on  this  subject, 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  article  designated  "  9wed 
winey  Fermented  wines  might  possess  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  relative  sweetness ;  and  especially  if,  as  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  in  former  times,  defrutum,  or  unfer- 
mented and  boiled  must  was  added  to  them,  to  make  them 
keep.  Under  other  circumstances,  their  sweetness  would 
be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  fermentation  which  they 
had  undergone.     Unfermented  wine  would  be  peculiarly 

•  In  the  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  torn.  vii.  p.  297,  it  is  stated,  that  when 
cut,  a  white  sweet  liquor  distils  from  the  palm,  "  which  is  used  extensively 
as  a  beverage  in  India,  under  the  name  of  pcUm  itHne. "-^Professor  Kidd, 
Bridgewattr  Treatise.  Physical  Condition  of  Man.  p.  214. 
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sweet,  because  in  that  state  ii  would  retain  all  U$  natural 
iaccharine  maiier* 

Parkhurst  advances  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the 
"  new  wine  in  the  c/tw/er"  (Isaiah  Ixiv.  8,)  is  a  mere  figura- 
tive allusion  to  intoxicating  wine,  yet  in  ike  grape.  He 
adduces  the  following  (as  he  obviously  deems  it)  apt  illus- 
tration— Ovid  (Trist.  lib.  iv.  Eleg.  6,)  applies  the  Latin 
meruMy  which  probably  signifies  pure  wine  as  it  is  pressed 
out  of  the  grapes  in  the  same  manner. 

Yixqne  Merum  capiunt  grana,  qaod  intas  babent, 
And  scarce  the  grapes  cootain  the  wine  within. 

Ovid,  clearly  alludes  to  the  unfermented  juice  of  the 

grape,  or  new  wine,  which  could  not,  in  any  degree  be 

possessed  of  intoxicating  properties.     Parkhurst  himself 

acknowledges  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  merum  to  be 

^pure  wine,  as  it  is  pressed  out  of  the  grapes,^^     Grray,  in 

one  of  his  poems,  has  a  similar  allasion : — 

''  Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  rose, 
And  quaff  the  pendant  vintage  as  it  grows.'' 

The  Hebrew  tongue,  it  may  be  observed,  is  not  very 
copious  in  its  terms,  and  contains  few,  if  any  of  those 
literal  words  which  so  much  abound  in  our  own  language 
The  roots  of  Hebrew  words  almost  invariably  convey  ideca^ 
or  figurative  allusions  to  certain  things  or  qualities  of 
things,  and  the  application  of  them,  is  more  or  less  deter- 
mined by  their  relation  to  other  words,  with  which  they 
stand  connected.  In  our  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  refer- 
ence must  be  had  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  times  from  whence  originated  nearly  aU  the 
phrases  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  language.  It  is  thas 
with  regard  to  the  names  of  persons  and  things  in  the  sa- 
cred writings  ;  and  in  an  especial  manner,  with  respect  to 
the  denominations  of  the  various  kinds  of  Hebrew  wines. 
Each  of  the  Hebrew  titles  for  wine  originates  in,  and  ex- 
presses some  natural  or  artificial  property,  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  class.f 

*  ''  Preued  ttine  is  that  which  is  squeezed  with  a  press  oat  of  the  grapes  ; 
tveet  wine  is  that  which  has  not  yet  worked  or  fermented.'' — Rees*  Cycio^ 
pedia. 

t  The  uncertain  meaning  of  words  used  in  the  Hebrew  language,  in  regard 
to  wine,  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  various  terms  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  express lioney.  A  reference  to  various  translators  shows  this 
point  also  to  be  mvolved  in  the  same  difficulty  and  obscurity  as  the  'word 
wine.  Tie  nature  of  the  "QJ^^  debeah  sent  by  Jacob  to  the  governor  of 
Egypt,  has  been  variously  estimated  by  learned  writers.  Bochart,  Celsius. 
and  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  denotes  a  sweet  syrup,  produced  from  dates, 
when  arrived  at  a  mature  state,  and  called  date  honey. 
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Modem  discovery  and  experience  satisfactorily  demon- 
strate, that  must,  or  the  jfiice  of  the  grape,  after  it  has  nn" 

**  In  my  Tenka  (Gen.  xliii.  11/')  remarks  Dr.  Geddes,  *'  I  have  rendered 
the  Hebrew  word  Ip  ^  ^  P<Um  honeyy  after  BcM;liart  and  Celsius.  I  am  now 
convinced  it  is  the  tnspisaated  juice  of  the  grape,  still  called  at  Aleppo  by  the 
same  name  dib».  It  has  much  the  apnearance  of  coarse  honey,  but  is  of  a 
finer  consistence.  It  is  much  used  by  tne  inhabitants  of  Aleppo ;  it  is  brought 
to  town  in  great  goat  skins,  and  retailed  in  small  quantities  at  the  bazaars.'^ 
— RusselVs  Aleppo,  vol.  i.  p.  82. 

"  In  truth,"  observes  Rosenmuller,  "  neither  common  honey  nor  palm  ho 
ney  could  have  been  considered  as  a  rare  gift  to  the  governor  of  Egypt, 
where  palms  and  bees  were  so  abundant ;  whereas  raisin  honey,  or  a  syrup 
made  from  the  grapes  which  grew  not  in  (great  plenty  in)  Egypt,  might  be 
deemed  even  a  royal  present." 

Dr.  Shaw,  also,  appears  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  The  words  of  Jacob, 
indeed,  seem  to  intimate  as  much.  *'  Take  of  the  best/rut^*  in  the  land  in 
your  vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man  a  present. — [Genesis  xliii.  2.]  The 
present,  doubtless^  consisted  of  some  ot  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
Valley  of  Hebron  m  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  same  dimculty  exists  in  re- 
lation to  the  honey,  which,  on  a  certain  occasion,  was  tasted  by  Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Saul. — [Samuel  xiv.  26,  27.]  Jonathan  came  into  a  wood,  ana 
**  behold  the  honey  dropped,"  and  he  put  forth  the  rod  that  was  in  his  hand 
and  dipped  it  into  an  '*  honey-comb,"  or  more  correctly,  as  some  of  our  best 
translators  acknowledge,  ^J^T  ^bH  ^^^  devaah,  "  a  stream  of  honey." 

The  interpretation,  however,  whichever  translation  may  be  adopted,  must 
necessarily  remain  in  as  much  obscurity,  as  in  the  instance  of  wme,  and  its 
various  modes  of  preparation.  Palestine  was  in  those  days,  as  indeed  it  is 
at  the  present  time,  to  a  certain  extent,  peculiarly  fruitful  in  rich  productions. 
The  honey  in  question  might  possibly  consist  of  the  rich  juices  or  sap  of  the 
fruits  or  vegetable  productions  with  which  every  district  abounded.  See 
quotation  from  Virgil,  under  the  head  Ausis.  p.  431. 

Harmer,  in  his  Scripture  observations,  remarks,  that  "  as  there  are  three 
distinct  Hebrew  words  translated  honey-combj  and  as  that  language  is  so  lit- 
tle copious,  it  must  surely  be  natural  to  suppose,  those  three  terms  signifj 
different  things,  rather  than  one  and  the  same." — [Miscellanea  Curioaa,  vol. 
iii.  p.  3^.1  He  also  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hal  ley.  that  honey 
may  be  called  by  various  names,  according  to  its  different  natural  or  artificial 
qualities. — [Observations  on  Passages  in  the  Scriptures,  p.  162-3.^  These 
observations  are  intended  to  show,  that  similar  views  may  be  taken. m  regard 
to  the  wines  of  the  Hebrews,  all  of  which,  may  be  supposed  to  nave  pos- 
scssed  their  own  peculiar  natural  or  artificial  properties. 

The  words  used  to  express  wines  in  the  Scriptures,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes : — 

1.  Those  words  which  may  very  properly  be  denominated  generic ;  and, 

2ndly.  Those  words,  figurative  or  otherwise,  which  express  some  peculiar 
appearance  or  intrinsic  property,  or  state  of  wine,  to  distinguish  it  from  all 
others. 

In  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  there  are  nine  words  used  to  express  different 
preparations  of  wirie.  In  our  common  version,  these  are  translated  by  the 
same  phrase  wine. 

1.  "11*1  Atin.    This  word  in  its  primitive  sense,  signifies  the  juice  of  the 

grape  in  its  expressed  state,  and  most  probably  was*  the  word  by  which  the 
ancient  Hebrews  denoted  must  or  pure  wine,  previous  to  fermentation. 
"  Wine,  which  is  made  by  squeezing  the  grapes,  the  expressed  juice  of 
grapes."    See  Parkhurst,  in  loco. 

It  is  quite  clear,  that  in  ancient  times  the  word  wine,  was  used  in  reference 
to  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  comment 
on  the  unfermented  wine  which  Pharaoh  ased,  thus  remarks :— *'  This  was 
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dertfon$iAe  process  of  fermeniaiion^  loifts  its  dietetic  and 
cooling  properties  J  and  becomes*  stimulating  or  heating  in 

andently  the  *i"i"i  ayin  of  the  Hebrews,  the  oivos  oino$  of  the  Greeks,  sod 

the  muttum  of  the  ancient  Latins.'*  This  word  in  course  of  time,  became  a 
generic  name,  and  was  used  to  express  wine  whether  unfermentei  or  fer- 
mented. In  ihe  first  irutance,  howerer  it  was  applied  to  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  in  its  unfermented  state.  It  was  denominated  ayin,  because  it  was 
obtained  by  pressure  or  riolenc^  from  the  word  f]^'^  yanah  to  squeeze,  to 
press,  to  exercise  violence.  The  juice  of  the  grape  is  obtained  by  pressure 
either  in  the  u^ins-press  by  the  feet,  or  by  the  hand,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Pharaoh's  Butler. 
A  beautiful  passage  in  Spenser,  well  illustrates  this  fact. 

In  her  left  hand  a  cup  of  gold  she  held. 

And  with  her  right  the  riper  Iruit  did  reach, 

Whose  sappy  liquor  that  with  fulness  swelled 

Into  her  cup  she  scruz'd  (pressed)  with  dainty  breach  (crush) 

Of  her  fine  fingers,  without  foul  impeach, 

That  so  fair  wine-press,  made  the  wine  more  sweet. 

Book  ii.  Canto  IS. 

That  the  word  wine  was  used  among  the  Hebrews,  in  reference  to  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  in  its  unfermented  state,  is  yet  more  evident  from  the  following 
passages : — **  He  shall  wash  his  varment  m  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood 
of  grapes.*^ — Grenesis  xlix.  11.  ^'^  I  have  trodden  the  t&£n«-press  alone,  their 
blood  shall  be  sprinkled  upon  my  garments,  and  I  will  stain  all  my  raiment." 
—Isaiah  Ixiii.  3.  "  The  treaders  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their  presses  J^ — 
Isaiah  xvi.  10.  ''  Thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine.^^ — ^Proverbs  iii. 
10.  ^'  Gaal  and  his  brethren  went  out  into  the  field,  and  gathered  in  their 
grapes,  and  trode  them,  and  did  eat  and  drink,"  &c. — Judees  ix.  27.  "  Gather 
ye  wine  and  summer  fruits." — ^Jeremiah xl.  10, 12.  In  allof  these  passages, 
allusion  evidently  is  made  to  unfermented  wine,  either  in  the  grape,  (fign- 
ratively  so  expressed)  or  in  the  wine-press.  The  sacred  penmen  derive  their 
imafferv  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  in  relation  to  the  noode 
in  whicn  ^pes  were  pressed,  to  obtain  wine  in  the  wine-press.  Hecataeus, 
the  Milesian  states,  that  the  use  of  wine  was  first  discovered  in  ^tolia,  by 
Orestheus,  the  son  of  Deucalion.  (Eneus,  the  grandson  of  the  former,  ixras 
the  father  of  iEtolus,  from  whom  that  part  of  Greece  received  its  name. — 
He  was  so  called  firom  otvai  which  is  the  old  name  of  vine«.-^(Potter's  Ar- 
chaeologia  Grseca,  vol.  ii.  p.  358.) — Other  writers,  however,  derive  ocvos  oinos 
the  name  of  wine,  from  (Eneus,  who,  according  to  their  statement,  first  dis- 
covered the  art  of  pressing  wihe  from  grapes.    Thus  Nicander :— • 

Oivew^  ev  /racXeto-ty  airoOXtxpis  Seirasaaiv 
Oivov  ikktiae. 

And  CElneus  having  squeezed  (the  juice  of  the  grapes)  into  hollow  caps 
called  it  t«n«.  (Oivoj.) 
Among  the  Greeks,  therefore,  as  well  as  among  the  Jews,  the  juice  of  the 

grape,  in  its  unfermented  state,  was  called  wine.  In  the  Septuagint,  (or 
reek  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament,^  the  Hebrew  word  ayin  is  rendered 
oinos.  These  words,  indeed,  are  identical,  and  were  used  in  a  generic  sense 
by  the  people  of  both  nations. 

In  the  following  quotations,  it  is  seen,  that  the  word  wine  is  apj^lied  to  the 
unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  in  modem  times.  "  Pressed  wine  is  that 
sqnaeezed  with  a  press  out  of  the  grapes." — Rees^  Cyclopedia.  "  Must,  the 
vkne,  or  liquor  m  the  vat." — Dr.  Sanders.  The  passage  from  Spenser  al- 
ready quoted,  is  also  a  striking  illustration  of  the  same. 

The  vernacular  terms  for  wme  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
word  »"in  ayin.    Hence,  the  similarity  of  sound.    Thus  the  Greek  ward 
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it8  effects.  By  this  process  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  almost 
eutirely  deprived  of  its 'former  nutritious  particles,  and 

otriM,  Latin  vinunij  Italian  and  Spanish  vtno,  French  vin,  Gothic  wein, 
Welch  gicinj  Cimbric  uin,  Old  German  uutn,  Danish  viin,  Dutch  wiin, 
Saxon  tpitif  and  English  wine  and  otne.— Junius's  Etymol.  Anglican,  in 
Wife. 

AyiUj  is  nsed  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  times  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  it  evidently  has  reference  to 
fermented  wine.  To  determine  this  point,  however,  we  must  be  guided  by 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  fiassage.  The  following  are  a  few  examples : 
Jeremiah  xxiii.  9;  Proverbs  iv.  17 ;  Joel  i.  6 ;  Habak.  ii.  5 ;  Isaiah  y.  il; 
Proverbs  xxi.  1.,  and  xxiii.  21.  &c.,  &c. 

^DTS  SA«fcAar.  This  word  as  a  noun,  is  commonly  translated  "  strong 
drinC." — Proverbs  xxxi.  6.  In  Numbers,  however,  it  is  rendered  "  strong 
wine." — Numbers  xxviii.  7. 

The  term  ahekar  in  some  of  its  variations,  at  least,  does  not  uniformly  or 
necessarily  refer  to  a  state  of  intoxication,  or  even  to  an  inebriating  beverage. 
Paikhurst,  however,  concludes  shekar  to  refer  to  ^'intoxicating  or  inebriat- 
ing liquor  in  general."  This  eminent  writer  derives  the  word  ehekar^  from 
the  verb  shakhary  to  eatiafyy  to  eatiate,  to  satisfy  thirst  or  the  desire  of 
drinkingf  to  be  cheered  with  drink,  to  drink  freely  though  not  to  drunken- 
neaa.  Alcoholic  liquors,  however,  do  not  satisfy  thirst,  out  rather  increase 
it.  The  learned  Edward  Leigh,  in  his  Critiea  Skcra,  thus  remarks :  <'  This 
word  {ahekar)  is  not  always  taken  in  the  worst  part,  but  is  used  for  large 
drinking  unto  mirth,  but  with  sobriety."  ''  It  is  used,"  he  further  remarks. 
« in  a  bad  sense,  as  of  Lot  and  Noah  when  they  were  drunk  \  in  a  good 
sense,  as  in  the  Canticles,  drinkye,  drink  ye  abundantly. ^^  In  this  sense 
also  does  Parkhurst  view  it.  The  Greek  word  Mf/?ua>  derived  from  fttfiv 
wine,  in  like  manner  (see  Corinthians  xi.  21,)  admits  of  more  than  one 
signification :  as  ''To  drink  freely y  and  to  cheerfulneaa,  though  not  to 
drunkenness."  "  To  be  filledy  plentifully  fed."  See  Parkhurst.  Lexicon  in 
loco.  The  words  ahekhar  and  methuo.  m  some  of  their  significations,  evi- 
dently may  be  applied,  in  reference  to  that  state  of  the  mind  and  body  pro- 
duced by  such  lawfiil  moderate  indulgence  in  nnfermented  wine,  or  nutritious 
food  of  any  kind,  as  imparts  a  pleasing  and  satisfied  state  both  of  body  and 
mind. 

The  strong  drinks  of  the  ancients,  probably  were  of  various  kinds,  as  well 
as  strength.  Some  of  these  were  composed  of  intoxicating  drinks,  with  the 
addition  of  drugs  of  a  powerful  and  stimulatina^  description.  Others  prob- 
ably were  made  from  tne  fresh  or  inspissated  juice  of  the  grape,  occasionally 
mixed  with  aromatic  and  agreeable  spices.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
wine  mentioned  in  the  Son?  of  Solomon :  "  I  would  cause  thee  to  drink  of 
spiced  wine  of  the  iuice  of  my  pomegranate." — Cant.  viii.  3.  The  ancients 
nad  numerous  metnods  by  which  they  made  strong  yet  unintoxicating 
drinks,  most  of  which  ultimately  degenerated  into  nauseous  compounds,  as 
the  appetites  of  mankind  became  depraved.  Of  this  nature,  probably,  was 
the  strong  drink  which  the  "  children  of  the  Lord,"  were  allowed  to  partake 
of,  in  the  house  appointed  by  God. — Deut.  ziv.  26.  Whatever  was  its  com- 
position, it  could  not  have  possessed  the  power  of  exciting  unholy  feelings 
and  practices,  otherwise  the  God  of  holiness,  would  not  have  sanctioned 
its  use. 

The  permission  to  partake  of  ^rong  drink  on  this  solemn  occasion  has 
been  strangely  perverted  and  advanced  as  a  mark  of  divine  approbation  of 
the  use  of  mtoxicating  liquors.  It  is  impossible  to  produce  direct  and  pon« 
elusive  evidence,  as  to  its  precise  nature.  There  is  collateral  evtdencei 
however,  sufiicient  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  injurious  inferences 
being  drawn  from  so  doubtful  a  passage.  The  strong  drink  allowed  on  this 
occasion,  certainly  was  such,  as  could  not  only  be  used  with  perfect  safety 
to  the  morals  of  the  people  who  drank  it,  but  tould  not  also,  in  any  degru 
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aeqnires  more  or  less  alcoholic  strength.  In  this  new  and 
artificial  condition,  it  is  found  to  be  particularly  injurious 

interfere  with  the  tpiritual  vxtrthip,  with  which  it  was  more  or  less  ae* 
(ompaaied.  The  permiuion  to  drink  it,  occurred  only  once  in  lAe  year  and 
for  a  tpeeial  purpoae.  The  temperate,  and  of  course  moderate  use,  is  also 
onderstood.  On  a  fiur  examination  of  the  question,  it  is  eyident  that  no  ar« 
miment  can  be  derived  therefrom,  for  the  habitual  and  dietetic  use  of  strong 
arinky  of  whatever  kind  it  consisted.  The  liberty  specified,  was  limited  to 
a  special  and  solitary,  thourh  periodical  occasion,  and  in  a  particular  place 
as  directed  by  the  Lord.  In  conclusion,  it  appears  improbable,  that  the 
•trong  drink  nsed  on  that  occasion,  was  tne  same  as  that  spoken  of  by  the 
inspired  writer.  '<  Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  u  raging;  and  wiioso- 
ever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise."-^Proverbs  xz.  J. 

Strong  wines  of  a  peculiar  kind  were  given  with  merciful  intent  to  con- 
demned  criminals.  Tne  Israelites  w<  re  accused  of  drinking  the  wine  of  the 
condemned,  **  and  they  drink  the  wine  of  the  condemned  in  the  house  oi 
God."  Dr.  A.  Clarke  remarks,  that  '*  Inobriating  drinks  were  given  to 
condemned  prisoners,  to  render  thorn  less  sensible  of  the  torture  they  en- 
dured in  dying."  The  same  learned  commentator,  makes  the  foUowirf  ob. 
servations  on  a  passage,  which  has  been  very  generally  misunderstood :  "  This 
custom  of  giving  stupifying  portions  to  condemned  malefactors,  is  alluded 

to  in  Proverbs  zxzi.  6.  Give  etrong  drink.  *^Dip  ahekaTf  inebriating  drink, 
to  him  toho  it  ready  to  perish,  i.  e.  who  is  condemned  to  death ;  and  wink 
to  him  who  it  BITTER  of  sou/— because  he  is  just  gpiag  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  and  thus  the  Rabbins  understand  it."  {Clarke^e  Comment 
tary  Note.  Ch.  27.  Prov.  v.  34.)  The  Talmud,  states  that  this  dnnk  con. 
sisted  of  wine  mixed  with  frankincense,  and  was  ffiven  to  criminals  imme- 
diately before  execution.  A  preparation  of  this  Kind  was  offered  to  our 
Saviour :  "  And  they  gave  him  to  drink,  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,  but  he 
received  it  not."  Tlie  same  custom  was  observed  among  the  Romans,  and, 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  a  similar  practice  prevailed  in  some  parts 
of  this  country. 

The  followm^  is  an  mteresting  example  of  the  latter  circumstance.  Pen- 
nant says,  that  it  was  customary  in  former  times,  to  present  a  great  bowl  of 
ale  to  malefactors,  on  their  way  to  the  gallows,  as  the  last  refreshment 
they  were  to  receive  m  this  life.  Such  a  custom,  says  he,  prevailed  at  York, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  saving,  that  the  "  Sadler  of  Bawtry,  was  hanged  lor 
Uaoin^  hit  liquor  J*  Had  he  stopped,  as  criminals  were  accustomed  to  do, 
a  repneve,  which  was  actually  on  the  way,  would  have  arrived  early  enough 
to  have  saved  him  from  execution — (Pennant's  Londony  p.  179, 1793.) 

Strong  compounds,  probably  **  spiced  wines,"  (Canticles  viii.  3,)  of  a 
peculiar  description,  were  occasionally  prepared  by  the  ancients  as  cordials^ 
to  restore  the  drooiMng  mind  \  of  this  kmd,  was  the  preparation  offered  hj 
Helen  to  her  guests : — 

Avritc  afi  sts  oivow  fiays  ^o^^okov^  t»Be»  ewi^ov 
Ni|*n>tfcs  T*  a;^oXey  re,  KOxiav  sKiXnBov  axavTav. 

Horn,  Odyt,  iv.  220. 
<'  Meanwhile,  with  genial  joy  to  warm  the  soul. 
Bright  Helen  mx*d  a  mirth-inspiring  bowl : 
Tempered  with  drugs  of  sovereign  use,  t'  rasuage 
The  Doilins[  bosom  of  tumultuous  rage : 
Charm'd  with  that  virtuous  draught,  th'  exalted  mind 
All  sense  of  wo  delivers  to  the  vrina." — ^Pofs. 

lliat  some  varieties  of  strong  drink  were  not  highly  intoxicating,  is  beyond 
doubt. 

Jerome,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety,  who  flourished  m  the  fourth 
century,  and  pasted  twenty  years  m  Palestine,  in  making  himself  acquainted 
with  scenes  and  practices  of  8cri|i.ure,  writes  thus  in  his  Epistle  to  Nepo- 
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in  hot  climat^fl,  both  to  the  moral  and  physical  constitution 
of  man.' 


9 :  "In  Hebrew,  every  drink  which  can  intoxicate,  is  called  thekhar ; 
whether  it  is  made  of  grain  or  with  the  juice  of  apples,  or  with  honey 
boiled  down  into  a  sweet  and  singular  drink,  or  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree 
(dates,)  is  pressed  into  a  liquor,  and  the  water  which  is  enriched  by  it,  is 
coloured  with  stewed  fruits."  Herodotus,  an  early  Greek  writer,  who 
flourished  ante  Christi,  484,  informs  us  that  the  flgyptians  used  a  wine 
(nXvos.)  made  of  barley.  (Hist.  ii.  67.)  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  wrote  a  short 
time  before  the  Christian  era,  also  states  of  the  Egyptians,  that  "  if  any 
region  would  not  produce  the  vine,  they  were  instructed  to  prepare  a  drint 
from  barley,  which  ^-as  not  much  inferior  to  wine  in  frtutrance  and 
ttrengthJ'^(Lih.  1.  De.  Osiride.) 

• 

The  Arabic  word  sakar   ^  ,^sa,§  which  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 

term  ahakhary  signifies  date  or  palm  wine,  and  strong  drink. 

Professor  Stuart,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  this  subject,  arrives  at 
the  following  conclusion :  "  From  these  express  and  altogether  intelligible 
testimonies,  tt  is  plain,  that  the  word  rendered  strong  drink  throughout  the 
Scriptures,  does  not  signify  a  liquor  more  intoxicating  than  wine,  but  leaa  so 
in  g'meral.  None  of  tne  substances  with  which  it  was  made,  adSbrd  so  much 
alcoholic  matter  in  their  juices  as  the  grapes ;  and  with  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation, the  Hebrews  evidently  were  not  acquainted.  Hence,  when 
drunkards  were  desirous  of  higaly  stimulating  liquors,  they  put  in  them 
peppers,  and  various  aromatics,  or  mjTrrh,  in  order  to  increase  their  stimula- 
ting power."  "Wine  itself,"  adds  the  same  writer,  "  and  all  intoxicating 
drinks,  may  be  included,  and  perhaps  sometimes  were  included,  under  the 
general  name  ehekar  ip'Qj  but  in  nearly  every  instance,  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  wine  is  mentioned  separately  from  strong  drink.  The  original 
and  simple  meaning  of  wine  and  strong  drink ^  as  used  by  the  sacred  writers 
is,  wine  an^  all  other  liquors  that  have  an  intoxicating  quality.  But  wine 
was  evidently  the  strongest ;  and  therefore  is  mentioned  first."  {Professor. 
StuarVs  Essay.) 

3*  n&?2  Meseky  or  mixed.    This  word  is  derived  from  masachf  to  mix  to 

mingle.     As  a  noun,  it  is  used  to  express  mixed  wine.  The  mixed  drinks  oi 
the  Scriptures,  are  of  two  kinds. 

Ist.  Fermented  wine  mixed  either  with  drues,  to  enhance  its  strepffth,  or 
with  water,  to  Tbnder  it  less  stimulating.  The  former  class  has  already 
been  alluded  to  in  the  previous  division ;  the  latter  was  treated  on  some- 
what at  length,  in  the  Chapter  on  the  History  of  Intoxicating  Liquors. 

2d.  Unfermented  wine  in  ancient  times  was  mixed  in  various  forms,  either 
with  milk  or  water.  We  have  reference  to  the  former,  in  Isaiah  Iv.  1, 
"  Come  buv  wine  and  milky  without  money  and  TKuthout  price."  The  fol- 
lowing passage  also  occurs  in  Solomon's  Song :  "  I  have  eaten  my  honey- 
comb ;  I  have  drunk  my  vHne  with  my  milk." 

The  prjictice  of  mingling  pure  wine,  or  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape 
with  water,  obtained  from  an  early  period.    The  luscious  nature  of  grape 
juice  indeed,  when  used  as  a  common  beverage,  renders  this  practice  not 
only  agreeable,  but  in  some  degree  necessary.  It  was  thus  used  by  Pharaoh, 
the  Egyptian  monarch.    The  juice  t>f  the  grape  was  pressed  into  a  cup 
which  contained  water.    A  signification  of  Sachat,  one  of  the  words  used  in 
this  passage,  (Gen.  xl.)  or  according  to  the  Hebrew  pronunciation,  schachaif 
ia  to  mix  or  dilute  urine  with  water.    (See  Golu  Lexicon,  Arabf  ]p.  1147.) 
Virgil  makes  distinct  allusion  to  this  practice. 
Poculaque  inventis  Achelo'ia  miscnit  uvis : 
And  mingled  draughts  ofAchelous  with  the  discovered  juie* 
ofths  g;rape, — Georgics,  1.  9. 
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Fermenied  wines  do  not  allay  feelings  of  thirst ;  they 
have  lost  that  refreshing  quality  which  the  fruit  of  the 

[Note. — ^Pocula  acheloia — Draoghts  of  Achelous,  t.  e.  of  water.  Acheloos 
was  a  river  in  iEtolia.  It  was  said  to  be  the  first  that  arose  out  of  the  earth, 
and  therefore  was  frequently  put  for  water  by  the  ancients.]  In  modem 
times  the  practice  is  quite  common.  The  Mahometans  in  Arabia,  press  the 
juice  of  the  grapes  through  a  linen  cloth,  pour  it  into  a  cup,  and  drink  it, 
(under  the  name  of  sherbet,)  exactly  as  Pharaoh  did.  FLeitungen  des  Hbch- 
sten.j— Gutdance*  ofth%  Most  High.  Part  v.  p.  286.  Citante  per  Michaeli» 
CommentarieM  on  the  Lawt  of  Motes.  Smith's  Translation,  vol.  iii.  p.  131-2.) 
A  recent  writer,  in  describing  the  habits  of  the  present  Persian  monarch, 
states :  <'  Bowls  filled  with  sherbet,  made  of  eyery  species  of  fruit,  furnish 
the  beverage  of  the  royal  meals." — Sketches  of  Life  in  Persia,  1829,  by  Sir 
James  Malcolm, 

These  illustrations' throw  considerable  light  on  several  passages  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  tend  morAlver  to  remove  a  common  objection  made,  in  reference 
to  the  use  of  unfermented  wine  as  a  beverage — ^its  luscious  nature,  and  con. 
Be<iuently  its  cloying  efllects  on  the  palate.  The  reader,  however,  cannot,  in 
thw  temperate  climate,  form  any  conception  of  its  relative  value  and  deli- 
cious effects  in  climates  similar  to  that  of  Judea.  An  apt  illustration  bais 
already  been  given,  on  the  authority  of  Came,  in  the  early  part  of  chap.  tx. 

Several  passages  in  Scripture  tend  to  prove  Ihe  existence  of  this  prartice 
among  the  Jews.  Divine  'yisdom  invites  nier  guests  to  "  come  and  eat  of  her 
bread,  and  drink  of  the  wme  which  she  has  mingled."  Mingled  wine,  in  this 
passage,  must  be  understood  as  diluted  wine.  It  is  quite  certain,  that  eter- 
nal Wisdom  would  not  invite  her  guests  to  partake  of  a  feast,  partly  compo- 
sed either  of  intoxicating  wine,  or  intoxicating  wine  mingled  with  drugs^  to 
render  it  yet  more  potent.    Such  was  the  practice  of  Bacchanalians. 

At  the  Feast  of  Tabemacles,  the  Jeys  drew  water  out  of  the  fountain  of 
Siloam,  which  was  brought  into  the  temple  and  mingled  with  wine. 

Calmet,  in  relation  to  the  Passover,  on  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  Rab- 
bins, informs  us,  that  the  Hebrews  "drink  a  third  and  fi  fourth  cup  of  wme, 
hi  which  water  is  mixed."  RosenmuUer,  in  his  Comment  on  Matthew-,  xxvi. 
xxvii.  states,  that  during  the  Passover,  the  cup  was  circulated  several  times. 
If  the  wine  used  on  this  occasion  had  been  fermented,  or  even  fermented 
wine  diluted  with  water,  the  quantity  taken  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce 
unlawful  excitement ;  a  condition  of  body  and  mind  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  self-denying  objects  of  the  institution.  Jewish  writers,  howerer,  are 
agreed  that  it  was  the /rut/  of  the  vine,  in  other  words,  unfermented  wine. 
Ilie  Mishna,  "  on  the  seventh  blessing,^'  states,  that  the  wine  contained  in 
this  cup  was  mingled  with  water.  Thus  it  was  with  the  wine  used  on  sacra- 
mental occasions.  Mosheim,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  testify  from 
unimpeachable  evidence,  that  the  wine  used  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  in  the  second  century,  was  mixed  with  water.  In  relation  to  this 
fact,  a  host  of  indisputable  autnorities  might  be  adduced.  The  author  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  ch.  xv.  v.  39,  states,  that  "  it  is  hurtful  to  drink 
wine  or  water  alone,  and  tnat  wine  mingled  with  watef ,  is  pleasant  and  de- 
lightful.'' Whether  this  passage  refers  to  wine  in  its  fermented  or  unfer- 
mented state,  I  cannot  deterrame.  Fermented  wine  is  not  unfreqaently 
mixed  with  water,  to  correct  its  impurities.  To  drink  fermented  wine  nnd^ 
luted,  was  to  play  the  Scythian.  Unfermented  wine,  however,  when  drank 
too  freely  in  its  iresh  state,  immixed  with  water  or  milk,  is  oftentimes  pro- 
ductive of  unpleasant,  and  occasionally  even  fatal  effects.  This  fact  is  well 
known  among  the  peasantry  of  wine  districts. 

4.  ^h^  Soveh.  This  word  is  derived  from  sava,  to  drink  hardygu^gsrle^ 
swiU.  to.  its  difierent  variations,  it  is  used  about  six  times  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment.  Deut.  xxi.  20 ;  Nahum.  i.  10 }  Isaiah,  Iv.  12  :  Hosea  iv.  18 ;  Isaiah  L 
22.  The  latter  passage  alone  admits  of  equivocal  inteipretation.  *<  Thy 
silver  has  become  dross,  thy  soveh  mixed  with  water.''  Some  persons 
strangely  enough,  seem  to  suppose  that  the  sacred  writer  in  this  passage 
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grape  or  its  simple  juice  so  agreeably  imparts.*  This 
arises  from  the  conversion  of  the  cooling  and  natritioqs 

speaks  with  disparagement  of  the  practice  of  mixing  wine  with  water.  In 
the  Septuagint,  noweyer,  its  purport  is  cleanj  laid  down.  "  Your  silver  has 
become  dross,  the  tavern-keepers,  6i  KairriKoi  have  mixed  thy  wine  with  wa- 


*  Harmer  thus  CMrectlv  alludes  to  the  use,  and  importance  of  summer 
fruits :  "  They  were  callea  summer  fruits,  from  their  being  eaten  to  allaj 
the  summer  heats,  not  from  their  being  dried  in  the  summer,  nor  from  thenr 
being  produced  .only  in  that  time  of  the  year.'* — Harmer^s  Scripture  Obser' 
potions,  p.  206. 

Dr.  Pococke  remarks,  that  summer  fruits  are  peculiarly  fit  for  those  who 
have  to  travel  in  the  dry  wilderness,  subject  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun.  ''  The  orange,  the  lemon,  the  watermelon,  the  grape,  ana  the  fig, 
-which  are  cultivated  in  warm  climates,  by  the  abundance  oi  their  juice,  are 
enabled  both  to  allay  the  sensation  of  neat  and  thirst,  and  to  repair  the  loss 
of  that  natural  moisture  of  the  body,  which  is  continually  passing  from  it  in 
the  form  of  either  sensible  or  insensible  perspiration." — Profesaw  Kidd. 
JBridgewcUer  Treatise.    Physical  Condition  of  Man,  p.  224. 

Michaelis  (Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,,  vol.  iii.  p.  134,)  makes 
the  following  observation :  "It  would  seem  as  if  the  use  ofwine  were  not 
suited  to  intra-tropical  regions,  from  its  being  too  heating,  because  in  some 
such  countries  they  only  make  must,  though  their  grapes  are  most  abundant 
and  excellent."  Grapes  frequently  have  a  most  surprising  efi*ect  on  invalids. 
Puring  the  grape  season,  patients  reduced  to  skeletons,  are  directed  almost 
exclusively  to  live  on  ripe  grapes.  In  a  few  weeks  they  regain  their  former 
flesh.  By  this  means  many  consumptive  persons  entirely  recover  from  the 
effects  of  disease.  Individaals  in  this  condition  commonly  resort  to  Rude- 
sheim  on  the  Rhine.  Their  diet  consists  of  a  small  proportion  of  bread  and 
ripe  grapes.  In  a  few  days  the  appetite  becomes  healthy  and  keen.  Grapes 
unc^nged  by  fermentation  or  decay,  contain  a  very  lar^e  proportion  of  nu- 
tritive matter.  Sugar  forms  one  of  their  principal  constituents.  Bryan  Ed- 
wards, in  his  History  of  the  West  Indies,  informs  us  that  all  animals  derive 
health  euid  vigour  from  drinking  freely  of  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane.  During 
the  sugar  season,  the  meaeer  and  sickly  among  the  negroes,  exhibit  surprising 
marks  of  benefit  derived  from  this  nutritious  food.  The  same  alteration  is 
observed  in  cattle,  which  are  plentifully  fed  with  the  green  tops  of  the  sugar 
plant,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  scnmmings  from  the  ooiling-house.  In  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  during  a  suspension  of  commerce,  cattle  were  fed  for ' 
a  few  months  with  sugar  j  they  grew  very  fat  under  this  regimen.  The  Ath- 
letse.  or  public  wrestlers  of  the  ancients,  abstained  from  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  livea  principally  on  fies,  of  which  sugar  forms  so  large  a  portion. 

" The  Franciscan  Monks,"  observes  a  well-known  naturalist,  "who  live 
m  the  vicinity  of  palm  plantations,  near  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  observe 
that  the  native  Indians  give  evidence  of  a  fruitful  palm  year,  by  the  corres- 
ponding improvement  in  their  health  and  appearance." — Humboldt,  Distrib, 
Giorr,  Plant,  p.  216—240. 

The  process  of  fermentation  changes  the  saccharine  matter  of  these  fruits 
into  alcohol,  in  other  words,  converts  nutritious  food  into  poison.  This,  and 
other  evidence  of  a  similar  kind,  point  out  to  us  the  naJturat  object  of  these 
fruits  and  their  juices. 

Comaro,  the  noble  Venetian,  who,  by  his  temperate  habits,  prolonged  his 
life  to  an  unusual  period,  always  found  liimself  low  and  weak  during  the  two 
months  (July  and  August),  which  preceded  the  vintage.  I  have  so  great  an 
aversion,  he  remarks,  for  old  wine,  that  I  should  certainly  die  did  I  but  force 
myself  to  drink  any  :  neither  my  stomach  nor  my  palate  can  bear  it.  In  the 
beginning  of  September,  he  was  enabled  to  procure  new  wine  or  grape- juice 
just  pressed,  which  in  tnree  or  four  days  quite  restored  him  to  that  health 
aad  strength,  which  he  had  lost  by  drinking  old  or  fermented  wine. 
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portion  of  the  gr^pe  into  alcoholic  stimulus.  Thirst  de- 
pend* on  a  peculiar  state  of  the  system,  indicated  by  the 

ter."  ProfesMr  8t««n,  also  WMkm  tht  foUtfviag  comiiMiits  in  reference  to 
the  langmge  of  the  pn>p]iet:^->*'  He  ia  not  epeakiog  of  wine  to  drink,  but 
wine  to  mU."  Israel;  says  the  profihet)  has  become  like  drou,  i.  e,,  adul- 
terated or  immire  silver,  and  like  wine,  mixed  with  vxUer ,  t.  e.^  adultetated 
wine,  in  whicn  the  purchaser  was  cheated.  Drinking  here  is  out  of  the 
question.  Besides,  tne  Hebrew  word  here  rendered  mixed,  means  cut  round, 
e%U,  circumcised.  Our  translators  plainly  did  not  understand  the  force  oi 
it,  and  so  they  have  resorted  to  a  version,  which  they  supposed  would  be 
equivalent.  It  may  be  so ;  but  the  exact  force  of  the  word  still  rcmaiiis  a 
problem  to  be  solved. — Letter  on  the  Wine  ^esiton,  1836. 

6.  ^"^  V)  «^  Hemer  or  Hamra,  from  ") 7^ tl*  '^^^^  ^^'^  appears  to  be  us«<d 
m  a  twofold  sense:  1st.  In  reference  to  the  strength  or  quality  of  intoxi- 
cating wine,  red  in  its  colour  ;  and  2nd.  To  express  the  colour  only  of  wine, 
the  nature  of  which  other  ciroumstances  must  determine. 

1st.  The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  first  division: — "  Belshazzar, 
the  king,  made  a  great  feast,  and  drank  Aamra.^'— Daniel  v.  3.  Belshazzar, 
while  he  tasted  hamra, — ^Ibid.  v.  2.  In  another  passage  the  sacred  writer 
rebukes  the  proud,  by  consideration  of  God's  providence,  and  declares  that 
the  Alraiffhty  is  the  judge  who  putteth  down  one  and  setteth  up  another. 
'*  For  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,''  ne  exclaims,  "  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine 
iyaytn)  is  red  {hamar)  ;  it  is  full  of  mixture^  and  he  jpoureth  out  of  the 
tame ;  but  the  dregs  thereof,  all  the  wicked  of  the  carta  shall  wring  them 
Mit." — Psalm  Ixxv.  8.  In  tms  passage  our  translators  render  the  Terb,  Ao- 
mar,  "  red."  The  seventy  render  it  akraton,  "  unmixed.^^  In  the  latter 
•tate,  it  was  drunk  only  by  the  devotees  of  Bacchus. 

The  following  remarks  will  render  the  force  of  these  passages  more  ob> 
~ — I.  The  colour  of  most  wines  is  derived  from  the  skm  or  outward  cor- 
;  of  the  grape.  White  and  red  port  may  be  obtained  from  the  same 
.  e.  The  colouring  matter  is  not  aoluBle  in  water ^  but  is  produced  by  the 
.kins  of  the  gptipes  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  fermentmg  vat,  until  al- 
cohol (a  powerful  solvent)  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  effect  its  so- 
lotion.  Wines  which  derive  their  colour  in  this  manuer,  are  necessarily 
strongly  alcoholic  or  intoxicating.  Solomon  accordingly,  in  peculiarly  ex- 
..pressive  language,  warns  mankind  not  to  indulge  in  wine  so  ensnaring  both 
m  its  nature  and  effects :  '^  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  (ayin)  when  it  is 
red,  when  it  giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup,  when  it  moveth  itself  aright.  At 
the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  adder."— Prov.  xxiii.  31, 
32.  An  additional  proof  is  derived  from  this  word,  that  the  passa^^es  in 
ISeriptttre  relating  to  wine,  must  be  interpreted  according  to  their  obtjums 
marking.  In  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  hamro  is  used  lor 
yay{n^-<msUnce,  Levit.  x.  9  ;  Numbers  vi.  3.  The  same  word  »«  also  nsed 
ror  tirosh  and  hemer  of  the  Hebrews.  In  the  same  version^  moreoTer,  ^ieukot 
(undoubtedly  unfermented  wine,  or  sipeet  juice) — Acts  ii.  13— is  translated 

&r  the  cognate  of  tiroeh  :  and  oinos,  in  John  ii.  9,  by  hamro,  a  cognate  of  the 
ebrew  hemer  and  the  Chaldee  hamar. 

2nd.  Isaiah  employs  a  vineyard  to  represent  the  Church  of  God,  over  wliose 
interests  the  Almighty  watches  with  great  care.  "  In  that  day,  sing  ye  unto 
her  a  vineyard  of  red  (hemer)  wine."  A  vineyard  of  red  wine,  unpfessed, 
and  consequently  unfermented.  Compare  this  passage  with  the  following< — 
Genesis  xlix.  11  j  Isaiah  Ixiii.  3 :  Isaiah  Ixv.  8,  and  others  of  similar  import. 
Vineyards  of  this  wine,  evidently  from  the  nature  of  the  passage,  were  val- 
uable and  excellent.  The  following  quotations  throw  additional  light  on  this 
interesting  subject.  "  The  juice  of  the  claret  grape  is  of  a  blood  red  colour,'* 
'■-SjMechlv  on  the  Vine,  p.  9,  17.  At  the  Cape,  in  Africa,  grapes  of  Tarioua 
kinds  ar«  foimd  in  great  plenty.  One  of  the  most  delicious,  remarks  Forbes, 
an  authonty  of  great  weight,  produces  the  tent  (or  tabernacle  wine,)  a  black 
crape,  with  a  rich  crimton  juice  like  blood.  He  adds,  that  this  circumstance 
(onginaUy)  may  have  caused  it  to  be  selected  for  sacramental  wine.-    ~ 
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desire  for  liquid  nutriment.     Intoxicating   wine   cannot 
supply  this  want;  on  the  contrary,  it  creates  an  unnatural 

€ntal  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  187.    Reference  also  may  be  made  to  a  passage 
from  two  celebrated  travellers,  Egmont  and  Heyman,  cited  in  another  place. 

MoseS)  in  his  prophetic  expostulation  with  the  children  of  Israel,  mentions, 
amoDK  other  of  the  rich  blessings  of  God,  butter  of  kine,  milk  of  sheep, 
with  fat  of  lambs,  and  the  fat  of  wheat ;  and  for  drink  the  pure  blood  of  the 
grape.  Upon  this  passage  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  remarks,  ^*  Blood  here  is  sy. 
nonymous  with  jMtc«." — {Commentary j  Deut.  xxxii.  1.4.)  The  blood  of  the 
grape  is  thus  shown  to  be  unintoxicating  and  ntUritious.  A  passage  in  one 
of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  strongly  exhibits  the  estimation  in  which  this 
-nutritious  substance  was  held  among  the  Helurews.  ^'  The  principal  things 
for  the  whole  use  of  man's  life  are,  water,  fire,  iron  and  salt,  flour  and  wheat, 
honey,  milk,  and  the  blood  of  the  grape,  and  oil  and  clothing." — ^Eccles. 
xxxix.  26. 

The  juice,  or  "  blood  of  the  grape"  was  used  as  an  "  oblation  of  the  Lord  " 
Simon,  the  high  priest, ''  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  cup,  and  poured  of  the 
Nood  of  the  grape,  he  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  a  sweet-smelling 
savour  unto  the  Most  High  King  of  all."-^Eccles.  1.13,  15.  Hence  the  ol^ 
servation  of  our  Saviour,  when  he  partook  of  the  "  fruit  of  the  vine  :V  "  This 
is  ttxy  blood  of  the  New  Testament,"  (covenant.) — Matthew  xxvi.  28  ;  Mark 
adv.  24 :  or,  "  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood." — Luke  xxii.  20. 

Achilles  Tatius,  a  writer,  who  flourished  about  the  latter  end  of  the  third, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  relates  an  interesting  tradition 
of  the  Tyrians,  who  claim  Bacchus,  the  inventor  of  wine,  as  their  country- 
man. Bacchus,  or  Dionysius,  was  hospitably  entertained  by  a  Tyrian  shep- 
herd, who  presented  to  him  the  common  fruits  of  the  earth,  and, as  the  wri- 
ter expresses  himself^  that  drink  which  is  common  to  oxen.  Bacchus  com- 
mended the  shepherd's  kindness,  and  in  return  presented  hhn  with  a  cujp  filled 
with  (unfermented)  wine.  The  shepherd  having  drunk,  exclaimed, "  Whence. 
my  guest,  have  you  this  purple  water,  or  where  in  the  world  have  you  found 
.  «o  eweet  a  blood  ?  it  surely  is  not  from  that  which  flows  throueh  the  land  .' 
Water  aflfects  (goes  into)  the  breast  with  little  pleasure,  this,  however,  ap- 
plied to  the  mouth,  gratines  the  nostrils  ;  and  though  it  be  cold  to  the  toucn, 
yet  when  it  is  imbibed,  it  raises  throughout  an  agreeable  warmth."  Bacchus 
replied,  "  This  autumnal  water,  (alluding  to  the  period  when  grapes  were 
ripe,)  and  blood  flows  out  of  branches  ;"  and  havmg  led  the  shepherd  to  a 
vme,  (and  pointed  to  the  pendent  clusters,)  he  said,  '*  This  is  the  water,  but 
these  are  the  fountains."  Undenam  tibi,  hospes  purpurea  haec  aqua  est  ? 
Aut  ubi  gentiumtam  dulcem  san^uinem  reperisti  ?  Non  enim  ex  eo  est,  qui 
per  terram  labitur  lUe  enim  minima  cum  voluptate  in  pectus  descendit :  hic 
mutem  ori  admotus  nares  quoq^ue  delectat :  cumque  tactu  frigidus  sit,  in  ven« 
trcm  delapsus  ima  ex  parte  jucundum  calorem  exhalat.  Turn  Dionysium 
respondisse :  aqua  haec  autumnalis  et  sanguis  e  racemis  provenit :  past'orem- 
4|ae  ad  vitem  duxisse,  hse  aqua  est,  hi  autem  fontes. — Achilles  Tatius,  lib. 
ii.  c.  2.  Lipsiae  1776.  From  this  interesting  narration  we  learn,  that  in  an- 
cient times  unfermented  wine  was  denominated  the  blood  of  the  grape. 

6.  'Q3T^*tJ7  Tirosh,  must,  or  new  wine,  derived  from  )^^\  which  signi- 
fies, to  ittherit,  to  take  possession  of  in  succession,  to  succeed  another  in 
possession.  Thus  Parkhurst  supposes  wine  \o  be  so  called  from  its  strongly 
Infoxico/tn^  quality, "  by  which  it  does,  as  it  were,take  possession  of  a  man. 
and  drive  him  out  of  himself" — Parkhurst,  in  loco.  The  plain  language  ot 
the  Scriptures,  however,  renders  this  etymological  conjecture  altoarether  im- 
probable. A  frequent  phrase,  is  erets  dhagan  vetirosh:  a  land  full  of  com 
and  must.— Deut.  xxxni.  28  ;  2  Kings  xviu.  82 :  Isaiah  xxxvi.  17."  Lowth 
and  other  writers  of  biblical  learning,  also  render  «ro#A,  must,  or  new  wine. 
The  following  are  a  few  additional  examples  :--Gen.  xxvii.  28 ;  Judges  'X. 
13;  Prov.  iii.  10 :  Nehem.  x.  39,  xiii.  6,  xiii.  12  ;  Isaiah  iv.  7,  Ixv.  8 ;  Zech. 
ix.  17 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.28,  xiv.23  ;  2  Kings  xviii.31 ;  Micah  vi.  15 ;  Isaiah  xxxvi. 
17 ;  Jool  ii.  24.    Tirosh,  must,  new,  or  unfermented  win9,4fi  assoeiated  abc>< 
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desire  for  further  gratification.  It  hks  already  been  seen 
that  grapes  and  must  were  esteemed  among  the  ancient 

thirty  times  either  with  com  or  ofl.  In  one  or  other  of  its  preparations,  ti- 
rosh,  or  the  juice  of  the  grape  formed  a  considerable  portion  ot  the  food  of 
the  Hebrews.  Hence  its  primitiTe  derivation.  To  take  pc  ssession  of,  to 
Muceeed  anotker  in  poMewton — in  other  words,  to  supply  the  vacant  portions 
of  the  system,  the  conse4)uence  of  contmual  waste  of  solid  matter,  with  ns- 
tnment.  The  crude  notions  of  the  ancients  and  their  copious  langua^  and 
figurative  mode  c ' 
It  may,  however, 

as  an  "inheritance,' 

takine  possession  o/,  vineyards.  Each  of  these,  at  all  events,  is  worthy  of 
cons' aeration.  It  is  ooite  certain  that  Parkhurst.  had  but  imperfect  notions 
of  the  wmes  of  the  Hebrews,  and  their  modes  of  preparation. 

The  delicious  nature  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  immediately  after  it  is  ex- 
{Mressod.  renders  it  a  source  of  no  trifling  sensual  temptation.  It  is  refreshing 
tnd  healthful  when  moderately  used,  wt  hurtful  in  its  effects  when  taken  ia 
improper  quantities.  Hence,  the  allusion  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah:  "Whore- 
dom, wine  (ay in)  and  new  wine  (tirosh,)  take  away  the  heart.''  In  other 
words,  idolatry,  drunkenness,  and  sensuality,  were  their  destruction.  On 
this  supposition,  tiroshy  in  the  above  passage,  must  be  understood,  as  sym- 
bolical  of  luxury.  The  word  whoredom  also  is  employed  in  a  figuratite 
sense.  The  passage  cannot  therefore  be  read  as  some  modems  would  ren- 
ier  it  :~Whoredom,  and  wine  and  new  wine,  take  away  the  heart,  or  intox* 
icate.  The  latter  word  cannot  m  the  sense  of  drunkenness  at  least  be  ap> 
plied  to  whoredom.  The  difficulty  on  the  onie  side  is  quite  as  great  as  on  tJM 
otlier.  Additional  light  is  thrown  on  this  interesting  passage,  by  reference 
to  the  Prophet  Hosea,  who  accuses  the  Israelites  of  lookoig  to  other  godSj 
md  loving  Jlarons  of  winey  literally  cakes  of  grapes,  (See  division  onder  the 
lead  Eshesha^ 

'I-  0*^03^  Ausit.  New  or  fresh  wine  J  from  0D3?  €uas,to  tread  down. 
This  word  necessarily  refers  to  unfermented  wine,  or  wine  in  the  vat,  and 
.ewly  pressed  or  trodden  dovm.  In  two  instances  in  our  common  version, 
*t  is  rendered  sweet.  "  Sweet  (or  unfermented)  trine."  Amosix.  13;  Micah 
vi.  15.  In  the  Canticles  our  translators  render  the  word  isis,  juice,  in  the 
phrase  dsis  rimmonif  the  juice  of  the  pomegranate.  The  following  passage 
■s  doubtless  figurative :  "  They  shall  be  drunken  ( Yishkarun)  with  their  own 
>lood  as  with  new  wine  isis.''  The  word  drunken  in  this  passage  would  ap> 
tear  to  be  synonymous  with  the  word  filled.  Allusion  also  is  made  to  the 
Uood  of  the  grape.  The  deprivation  of  &sis  is  regarded  as  a  cnrse,  "  Howl  . 
ill  ye  drinkers  of  wine,  because  of  the  new  wine  (asis,)  for  it  is  cot  off  from 
four  mouth."  (Joel  i.  5.)  Compare  this  passage  vnth  the  following,  "  The 
vintage  shall  fail,  the  gathering  shall  not  come."  (Isaiah  xxxiii.  10.)  This 
word  occurs  in  two  other  passages,  "  The  mountains  shall  drop  down  new 
wine  (isis,)  and  the  hills  shall  flow  with  milk."  (Joel  iii.  18.)  "  The  moun- 
tains shall  drop  sweet  wine  (&sis.")  Amos  ix.  13.)  These  passages  contain 
rivid  allusions  to  the  richness  and  fertility  of  Palestine,  a  land  which,  in  the 
Igurative  language  of  Scripture,  "  flowed  with  milk  and  honey."  Exod.  iii. 
^,  13—15.  Thus  Virgil,  ia  allusion  to  the  fruitful  productions  of  the  primi- 
tive ages : — 

Mellaque  decussit  foliis,  igpemque  removit 
£t  pasai  n  rivis  currentia  vina  repressit. 

Honey  which  was  found  upon  the  leaves,  and  wine  which  flowed  in  rivulets. 

\  ntD'^B?^^  Esheshaj  baked  wins,  or  cakes  of  grapes,  from  XO^  ««»*• 
?*  Ilis  word  is  commonly  rendered  in  our  version  >la^n«  of  wine,  Parkhurst 
-».pposes  J^e  word  to  refer  merely  to  some  of  the  vessels  which  contained 

le  Hebrew 
toccortJB 


vine,  made  probably  of  earthenware,  and  baked  with  Jlre.    The  Hetoew 
word,  however,  is  denved  from  aiski  «■•>  «nd  signifiM  cakes.    It  o 
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Hebrews,  as  articles  of  food.  Any  process,  therefore,  which 
altered  their  dietetic  qualities,  rendered  them  compara- 

the  following  passages:  2  Samuel  vi.29.  And  he  dealt  among  all  the  people. 
to  every  one  a  cake  of  bread  and  a  good  piece  of  flesh,  and  an  eshesha.  ] 
Chron.  xvi.  3.  A  good  piece  of  flesh  and  an  eshesha.  Rosea  iii.  1 .  Who  look 
to  other  gods  and  love  eshesha  enivim,  probably  cake$  qf  grapes,  A  modem 
traveller  thus  illustrates  some  of  these  passages:  "  By  way  of  a  dessert, 
some  walnuts  and  dried  figs  were  afterward  served  to  us,  besides  a  very  curi- 
ous article,  probably  resembling  the  dried  wine  of  the  aocientS;  which  they 
are  said  to  have  preserved  in  cakes.  They  were  the  size  of  a  cucumber,  and 
were  made  but  of  the  fermented  juice  otthe  grape  formed  into  a  jelly,  and 
in  this  state  wound  round  a  central  thread  of  the  kernel  of  walnuts ;  the 
pieces  of  the  nuts  thus  forming  a  support  for  the  outer  coat  of  jelly,  which 
Decame  harder  as  it  dried,  and  would  keep,  it  is  said,  fresh  and  good  for 
many  months,  forming  a  welcome  treat  at  all  times,  and  being  particularly 
well  adapted  for  sick  or  delicate  persons,  who  might  require  some  grateful 
provisions  capable  of  being  carried  in  a  small  compass,  and  without  risk  of 
mjury  on  a  journey."  BuckinghAm^s  Travels  among  the  Arabs,  p.  137.  The 
juice  forming  these  cakes  must  have  been  but  very  slightly  fermented ;  at 
all  events,  in  a  dried  state,  they  could  not  contain  even  the  smallest  portion 
of  alcohol! 

In  the  Canticles,  an  additional  passage  containing  this  word  occurs  : — Stay 
(support  or  revive)  me  with  flagons  (esheshoth.)  and  comfort  me  with  ap- 
ples, for  I  am  sick  of  love."  (Canticles  ii.  5.)  Tnis  verse  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated in  the  following  (quotation :  "The  Arabians,  when  they  travel,  carry 
with  them  garlic  and  dried  grapes,  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  such  persons 
as  may  falidown  fainting,  irom  the  effects  of  not  blasts."  (Niebuhr's  Trav- 
els, vol.  ii.  p.  137.  Dr.  Pococke  also  informs  us,  that  near  Damascus,  it  is 
common  to  make  various  kinds  of  fruits  into  cakes  in  large  quantities,  and 
that  it  furnishes  a  cooling  and  pleasant  kind  of  food.  The  greatest  export  is 
what  they  make  into  a  sort  of^thin  dried  cakes,  which,  when  they  are  eaten 
with  bread,  are  a  very  cooling  and  agreeable  food  in  summer.  They  pack 
them  into  i>ales  and  send  them  to  the  distance  of  ten  days'  journey. — Po. 
cocke's  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  126.  Ed.  1745.  The  great  value 
of  this  preparation  of  napes  renders  the  allusion  of  the  Prophet  Hosea  (ch. 
iii.  1,)  of  comparatively  easy  explanation.  The  luxurious  habits  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  induced  them  to  "  look  to  other  gods,"  and  neglect  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  Jehovah. 

S-  d'^1)3tD  Skemarim,  from  "1)2 55  Shamar,  to  fc«ep,  to  ketf  *«/«,  to 
preserve.  The  word  shemarin  is  useoin  the  Scripture  to  express  the  dregs 
or  lees  of  wine  whether  unfermented  or  fermented.  Biblical  writers  labour 
under  the  impression  that  this  word  when  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  has 
reference  only  to  a  liquor  strongly  intoxicating.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  In  Isaiah,  allusion  evidently  is  made  to  unfermented  wine.  "  The 
Lord  shall  make  unto  all  people  a  feast  of  fat  things  fSi  feast  of  wines  on 
the  lees  (shemarim,)  well  refined."  (Isaiah  xxv.  6.)  This  feast  was  to  be 
celebrated  on  Mount  Zion,  and  had  reference  to  the  establishment  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  The  blessings  of  the  gospel  are  frequently  represented  in  the 
Scriptures  under  the  image  of  a  feast.  How  incongruous  to  suppose  that 
one  of  the  articles  of  this  feast  would  consist  of  intoxicating  wine^  made 
yet  more  potent  bv  being  allowed  to  remain  on  its  lees.  Fatness,  moreover. 
IS  a  word  applicable  only  to  unfermented  wine,  which  retains  its  original 
and  natural  qualities.  In  the  original  of  this  passage,  there  is  no  mention 
of  wine.  The  words  shemdrim  mezukkiikimy  mean  "  well  preserved,  or 
well  strained."  They  may  also  be  applied  to  honey  and  to  other  articles  of 
a  similar  description.  Some  product  of  the  vine,  however,  is  probably 
meant.  Bishop  Lowth  translates  the  words  "  fat  things,"  a  "  feast  of  deli- 
cacies," "  of  delicacies  exquisitely  rich."  Eustathius  speaks  of  wine  as 
forming  a  portion  of  delicate  food  for  infants ;  it  coiii  not,  therefore,  be 
1  of  stimulating  or  inebriating  properties.    The  following  passage 
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tively  ralneless,  except,  indeed,  as  means  to  produce  un- 
natural  excitement,  and  gratify  a  depraved  appetite. 

Chemical  and  physiological  knowledge,  therefore,  suffi- 
ciently demonstrates  that  the  nature  of  fermented  wines 
is  sach  as  to  render  diem  as  articles  of  did^  unwholesmne 
and  dangerous.  The  stronger  the  alcoholic  properties 
which  they  possess,  the  less  nutritious  matter  do  they  con- 
tain. In  other  words  they  become  stimulants  and  not  nu- 
tritives. In  regard  to  the  Scriptures  therefore,  reference 
must  be  made  to  wine,  possessing  qualities  dissimilar  to 
those  under  consideration,  and  such  as  might  be  worthy  of 
divine  commendation.  This  otherwise  insuperable  aiffi« 
culty  is  now  removed,  by  the  certain  knowledge,  that  the 
Hebrews  possessed,  in  the  form  of  the  inspissated  juice  of 
the  grapCy  the  means  of  preparing  and  preserving  wine,  of 
an  innocent^  nutritious^  and  cooling  nature.  The  chief  dif- 
ficulty of  arriving  at  a  proper  knowledge  of  this  interesting 
investigation,  consists  in  divesting  the  mind  of  its  precon- 
ceived notions,  in  regard  to  the  nature,  strength,  and  prop- 

evideiitly  refers  to  mtozicatiiifl^  wine  t  *'  In  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a 
cap,  and  the  wine  is  red,  and  it  is  fuU  of  mixture  ;  he  poureth  out  of  the 
same,  but  the  dregs  (the  shemarini)  thereof,  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth 
shall  bring  them  out  and  drink  them.''  (Psalm  Ixxv.  8.)  The  following  are 
the  other  passages  hi  which  this  word  is  made  use  of:  Jeremiah  Ixriii.  11 ; 
Zephaniah  i.  12. 

Those  writers  are  greatly  in  error  who  suppose  that  exhilaration  or  cheer- 
fulness is  alone  produced  by  the  use  of  inebriating  or  stimulating  liquor. 
Several  Quotations  and  facts  adduced  in  the  course  of  these  lenirthened 
notes  ana  in  the  text,  certainly  lead  us  to  a  contrary  conclusion.  The  juice 
of  the  grape  and  of  other  fruits,  and  even  grapes  in  the  form  of  cakes  are 
represented  as  promoting  both  vigour  of  body  and  cheerfulness  of  mind.  In 
Bombay,  the  natives,  each  morning,  present  to  Europeans,  at  a  small  charge, 
vessels  nlled  with  the  juice  of  the  palm-tree  (toddy,)  fresh  drawn.  Of  this 
beverage  draughts  are  freely  taken,  which  my  informant  states,  peculiarly 
elevate  and  invigorate  the  spirits.  In  this  sense  several  prominent  passages 
in  the  Scripture  must  be  understood.  Joseph  and  his  brethren  drank  (as  the 
sacred  text  leads  us  to  suppose)  unfermented  wine,  and  **  were  merry  with 
him.''  (Gen.  xliii.  34.)  (kial  with  his  brethren  "  trode  the  grapes  and  made 
m^rryJ'  (Judges  ix.  27.)  In  Isaiah,  also,  it  is  thus  stated,  "  The  new  wine 
moumeth,  the  vine  languisheth,  all  the  merry-hearted  do  sigh."  Isaiah  xxiv. 
7.)  And  also,  *'  The  vine  said  unto  them,  should  1  leave  my  wine  (tirosh) 
which  cheereth  God  and  man."  In  the  Prophet  Zechariah,  the  true  meaning 
of  this  word  is  made  yet  more  evident :  "Corn  shall  make  the  youne  nien 
cheerful,and  new  wine  (tirosh)  the  maids."  (Zech.  ix.  17.)  The  translators 
of  our  common  version  view  it  in  tlis  sense.  The  following  passage  from 
the  writings  of  Leigh  Hunt,  somewhat  elucidates  this  question:  "London," 
he  remarks,  "  was  once  called  'merry  London,'  the  metropolis  of  'merry 
England.'  The  word  did  not  imply  exclusively  what  it  does  now.  Chancer 
talks  of  the  '  merry  organ  at  the  mass.'  But  it  appears  to  have  had  a  signifi- 
cation still  more  desirable — ^to  have  meant  the  best  condition  in  which  any- 
thing could  be  found  with  cheerfulness  for  the  result.  Gallant  soldiers 
were  '  merry  men.'  Favourable  weather  vms  *  merry,'  and  London  was 
'merry,'  because  its  inhabitants  were  not  only  rich,  but  "healthy  and  robust," 
kc-^London  Journal  Supplement^  p.  4. 
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eriies  of  the  wines  in  question.  Individuals  in  the  present 
day,  and  particularly  in  this  country,  possess  the  notion, 
that  the  wines  of  Judea  were  similar  in  strength  and  in  other 
qualities,  to  those  now  in  common  use.  This  notion  haa 
been  shown  to  be  widely  different  from  the  fact.  Identity 
of  names  does  not  necessarily  imply  identity  of  things ; 
and  it  is  now  a  matter  beyond  doubt,  that  even  the  fer- 
mented wines  of  the  Hebrews,  differed  very  materially 
from  the  adulterated,  and  highly  stimulating  compounds 
now  manufactured  under  that  name.  The  strength  of  in' 
t^xicating  wines,  depends  more  or  less  on  artificial  interftr* 
ence  and  aid  The  process  of  fermentation,  is  known  to  be 
the  first  stage  of  decomposition.  The  ancients  no  doubt 
were  acquainted  with  the  means  of  preventing  or  assisting 
this  change,  and  thus  acquired  a  power  of  producing  in 
their  wines,  a  smaller  or  greater  proportion  of  alcoholic 
matter.  Hence  the  sensual  portion  of  the  community, 
were  enabled  to  indulge  their  depraved  appetites  at  pleas- 
ure. 

A  class  of  fermented  liquors,  however,  were  more  or 
less  in  use  at  various  times,  which,  when  taken  in  moder- 
ate quantities,  were  not  capable  of  producing  even  a  slight 
degree  of  intoxication.  They  were  analogous,  perhaps,  to 
the  weakest  kinds  of  table-beer  used  in  this  country  as 
conunon  drinks,  and  contained,  if  any,  but  a  very  slight 
proportion  of  alcohol.  Wine,  or  rather  vinegar  of  wine^ 
oi  this  description,  is  in  common  use  at  the  present  period, 
among  the  people  of  all  wine  countries.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  create  a  desire  for  further  gratification,  or  disturb 
the  healthy  relations  of  the  system.  Vinegar  of  wine  V )5n 
was  offered  to  Ruth  in  the  fields  of  Boaz.  It  was  used 
with  benefit  by  the  Roman  soldiers  during  their  arduoua 
campaigns.  Pliny  remarks  on  this  refreshing  drink : 
^^  Aceto  summa  vis  refrigerando,"  it  made  a  cooling  beverage, 

A  definition  of  intoxicating  liquors,  made  by  Professor 
Stuart,  is  as  correct  perhaps,  and  as  practically  useful,  as 
any  which  has  heretofore  been  given.  "fTe  may,"  he 
observes,  '^  define  intoxicating  liquors,  to  be  liquors  whichy 
when  drunk  in  the  ordinary  quantity  thai  men  desire  or  need 
to  drink,  in  order  to  quench  their  thirst,  will  produce  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  intoocicationJ*^  It  was  stated  in 
evidence  before  a  late  Parliamentary  committee,  that  a 
person  might  drink  three  or  four  bottles  of  the  light  cheap 
French  wines,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  without  intoxication 
being  produced.     In  a  popular  publieation  of  recent  date, 
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it  is  affirmed  by  an  individual,  who  had  made  personid  m 
quiry,  that  on  the  Rhine  and  various  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, the  workmen  do  not  generally  use  beer  and  spirits, 
bat  confine  themselves  to  wine,  which  costs  about  a  penny 
per  bottle,  and  of  such  a  quality  that  English  labourers, 
accustomed  to  a  more  potent  beverage,  would  most  as- 
suredly reject  with  disdain.  This  practice  is  general.  Dr. 
Russell,  in  speaking  of  the  white  wines  of  Aleppo,  states, 
that  they  are  palatable,  but  thin  and  poovj  and  seldom  keep 
sound  above  a  year.  The  Rev.  W.  L.  Pease,  who  has  re- 
cently made  a  visit  to  the  Levant,  affirms,  ^'  that  the  common 
wines  of  Cyprus  which  are  used  by  the  lower  orders,  are 
red,  sour,  and  about  as  stroiig  as  other  poor  unnesJ*^ 

The  ancients  frequently  make  mention  of  these  weak 
varieties  of  wines.     Thus  Persius  iii.  93. 

"  Lenia  loturo  sibi  Surrentina  rogavit." 
"  He  has  asked  for  himself  about  to  bathe  mild  Surrentine." 

Pliny  observes, 

**  Sorrentina  Tina  capot  non  tenant.'' — Puirr  zx.  iu  chap.  1. 

The  Surrentine  was  a  small  wine  not  apt  to  affect  the 
head.  Mr.  Madan  observes,  that  this  kind  of  wine  was 
very  old,  and  therefore  very  soft  and  mild  before  it  was 
drunk.  The  editor  of  the  Dauphin's  edition  of  Persius, 
says,  that  this  wine  was  kept  for  twenty- five  years,  that  it 
did  not  at  all  affect  the  head,  and  that  it  was  good  for 
rheumatism — ^'Et  stomachi  et  intestinorum  rheumatismos 
cohibet."  Pliny  speaks  of  this  wine  as  possessed  of  medi- 
cinal virtues.  Item  Surrentina  in  vineis  tantum  nascentia, 
convalescentibus  maxime  probata,  propter  tenuitatem  salu- 
britatetemque.  It  was  expressly  approved  of  for  invalids 
on  account  of  its  weakness  and  salubrity. 

Columella  also  gives  us  some  account  of  these  weak 
wines,  which  were  distinguished  from  others  on  account 
of  their  mildness  and  want  of  alcoholic  strength.  ^^  Those 
small  Greek  wines,  as  the  Mareotic,  Thasian,  Psythian, 
Sophortian,  though  they  have  a  tolerably  good  taste,  yet 
in  our  climates  they  yield  but  little  wine,  from  the  thin- 
ness of  their  clusters,  and  the  smallness  of  their  berries. 
Nevertheless,  the  black  Ineriicula  (the  sluggish  vine,) 
which  some  Greeks  call  Jlmethyston*  may  be  placed  as  it 

•  Inerticula  Nigra.  The  Greeks  call  it  autBwrov,  from  the  little  effect 
that  its  wine  has  to  make  one  drank.  Pliny  says,  there  is  more  reason  tc 
call  it  the  sober  vine  :  and  that  its  wine  is  commendable  when  it  is  very  old.*' 
—Note  to  English  Translation. 
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were  in  the  second  tribe,  because  it  both  yields  a  good 
wine  and  is  harmless :  from  which  also  it  took  its  name, 
because  it  is  reckoned  dull,  and  not  to  have  spirit  enough  to 
afiect  the  nerves,  though  it  is  not  dull  and  flat  to  the  taste."* 

The  writings  of  Hippocrates,  who  flourished  about  456 
years  before  Christ,  contain  a  most  distinct  and  interesting 
account  of  the  strength  and  mode  of  drinking  fermented 
wines  at  that  period.  Some  of  these  on  account  of  their 
weak  qualities,  were  denominated  aqueous  wines,  and  when 
weakly  diluted,  according  to  this  celebrated  physician,  dif- 
fered little  in  their  strength  from  water  itself.f 

The  Bible  is  not  intended  to  be  referred  to  as  a  book  of 
diet,  containing  specific  directions  concerning  those  things 
which  are  proper  to  be  eaten  as  food  or  otherwise.  The 
Almighty  has  not,  perhaps,  in  so  many  words,  prohibited  the 

*  Columella,  book  iii.  chap.  2. 

t  "  The  vSapta,  or  aqueous  wines,  though  they  differed  in  strength,  yet 
some  of  them  were  so  mild,  that  they  required  no  water  to  be  added  to  them, 
and  others  but  a  small  quantity,  on  which  account  he  distinguished  them  by 
the  name  of  oXiyopopoi ;  and  Hippocrates  regards  the  difference  between 
some  of  them,  when  pure  or  lightly  diluted,  of  so  little  consequence,  that  in 
the  be^nning  of  the  summer  season^  in  this  dietic  re?imen,  he  directs  this 
wine,  m  its  original  strength,  for  their  usual  drink,  and  afterward  he  directs 
it  to  be  largely  diluted  in  the  advancing  heat  of  it ;  but  not  so  much  with  a 
view  of  rediicing  its  strength  as  of  supplying  their  bloody  disposed  to  a  viscid 
inflammatory  state,  with  a  larger  quantity  of  that  diluting  nuid. 

*'  The  peculiar  qualities  of  these  wines  consisted  in  being  mildly  purgative 
or  diuretic,  or  in  promoting  the  regular  j  or  restraining  the  irregular  excre^ 
tions  and  discharges  in  these  diseases.  These  he  deduced  from  observations 
on  their  more  evident  qualities,  as  being  either  of  an  austere,  soft,  mild,  or 
sweet  taste,  or  of  a  fragrant  smell,  or  inodorous.  But  whenever  he  directs 
them  to  answer  any  particular  intention,  he  first  distinguishes  them  as  bemg 
of  the  Strong  or  v^eak  kind,  and  always  regards,  in  these  cases,  the  degree 
of  strength,  as  being  the  most  powerful  agent  and  superior  to  any  peculiar 
quality.  K.ai  oicri  ntv  otxpioSrn  c'cTi  irivofievoi,  riaaov  a¥  TVTOiatv  avayot  ni 
krepog  oifftic  firj  itipMSrig^  fiaWov  avayoi  avry  eTsoa.'—(^De  Vict.  Acut.^  ThUS, 
when  he  describes  the  wmes  most  proper  to  promote  expectoration  wlien  the 
breast  is  affected,  he  ohser\es,  that  if  they  produce  heat  and  thirst,  they  will 
rather  retard  than  promote  expectoration,  by  rendering  it  more  dry  and  vis- 
cid  ;  and  that  any  of  the  lighter  white  wines,  which  possess  one  of  these 
peculiar  qualities,  will  more  effectually  promote  it. 

*'  In  the  same  manner,  he  absolutely  iorbids  the  use  of  any  of  the  stronger 
mixtures,  whenever  in  the  process  of  the  fever,  the  head  is  affected  with  a 
inreat  heaviness^  or  any  alienation  of  the  mind  j  but  directs  that  the  drink 
should  be  entirely  aqueous,  or  consist  of  the  weakest  inodorous  white  wine 
drink,  only  taking  a  small  quantity  of  water  after  it.  From  whence  it  is 
Tery  evident,  that  he  makes  very  little  difference  between  the  strength  of 
these  aqueous  wines,  very  weakly  diluted,  and  of  water  alone."  Yn-orrfv- 
9am  fUvTot  tv  ravTit<ri  rnai  vevaoivi  n  KapapaptriviX^P'f''  n  <^P*v<>>v  axpiv,  vavra 
Taaiv  otvtf  anoffj^eritav  viari  Se  ev  rut  rotuis  ^^josoreov,  ri  vSaptaxai  Xsvkov  iravrsXag 
ioTtov  otvov  Kat  aovftov  vayraircuri,  rai  fura  rriv  iroatv  avrn,  vS<i>p  figra  irortov 
oXiyov."— (Lib.  Dt  Vict  Aeut,)  Barry  or.  the  Winss  of  the  Anci$nt»,  p^ 
87S,  893,  38&-8.) 

Snch  were  some  of  tne  varieties  of  fermented  wines  in  use  at  a  period 
prior  to  the  appearancsiof  the  Saviour. 
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use  of  arsenic,  or  any  other  deadly  poison.  He  manifests, 
however,  his  displeasure  at  the  use  of  improper  articles  in 
language  the  most  definite  and  decisive,  by  the  injurious 
eflTects  which  they  produce  on  the  morals  and  on  health. 
The  laws  of.  the  animal  economy  are  plainly  distinguished. 
None,  indeed,  can  mistake  them,  who  follow  the  dictates 
of  nature  in  preference  to  the  unnatural  claims  of  vitiated 
appetite.* 

On  a  careful  examination  it  will  be  found,  that  the  whole 
tenor  of  Scripture  is  opposed  to  every  species  of  intem- 
perance. The  causes  and  effects  of  this  degrading  vice 
are  pointed  out  in  the  strongest  possible  manner,  and  faith- 
ful warnings  are  therein  given  against  mankind  in  any  way 
becoming  the  victims  of  intoxicating  drink.  This  is  found 
to  be  the  case,  not  only  in  the  inculcation  of  general  prin- 
doles jhnt  in  the  illustration  of  those  principles  hy  partic- 
ular examples.^ 

The  Mosaical  law  against  intemperance  in  young  men 
was  of  the  most  severe  character.  '*  If  a  man  have  a  stub- 
born and  rebellious  son,  who  will  not  obey  the  voice  of  his 
father,  or  the  voice  of  his  mother,  and  that  when  they  have 
chastened  him,  will  not  harken  unto  them ;  then  shall  his 
father  and  mother  lay  hold  on  him,  and  bring  him  out  unto 
the  elders  of  his  city,  and  unto  the  gate  of  his  place,  and 
they  shall  say  unto  the  elders  of  his  city,  this  our  son  is 
stubborn  and  rebellious,  he  will  not  obey  our  voice ;  he  is 
a  glutton  and  a  drtjnkaed.  And  all  the  men  of  his  city 
shall  stone  him  with  stones  that  he  die :  so  shalt  thou  put 
evil  away  from  among  you,  and  all  Israel  shall  hear  and 
fear.'*J  This  fearful  law  was  enacted,  no  doubt,  to  restrain 
in  the  most  summary  manner,  such  young  men  as  might 

*  Professor  Moses  Staart,  aAer  very  mature  consideration  anrires  at  this 
eonclusion : — "  The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors j*^  he  remarks,  **  isasew' 
dently  forbidden  by  God  in  his  arrangement  of  ournaturesj  as  in  the  volume 
of  his  revelation.^^ — (Essay  on  Temperance,  1890.) 

t  1st.  The  most  pointed  warnings  are  given  against  the  causes  of  intet;- 
pcrance  and  the  inducements  which  lead  to  it.  Prov.  xx.  1  ;  xxiii.  31,  32. 
2ndly.  Intoxicating  wine  is  described  as  producing  violence.  ProT.  iv.  17; 
Zech.  ix.  16  ;  Jeremiah  li.  7  ;  xxv.  lo,  16 ;  Revelations  xvi.  19.  Sdlj.  The 
pernicious  influence  of  wine  on  the  affections,  and  its  paralyzine  effects  on 
all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  powerfully  adverted  to.  Isaiah  xxviii.  7; 
Jeremiah  xxiii.  9  :  Proverbs  xxiii.  36.  4thly.  The  self-security  and  irreligion 
displayed  by  the  lovers  of  intoxication.  Isaiah  Ivi.  IS ;  xxii.  13,  14  ;  1  Co* 
rinth.  xv.  32 ;  Habakkuk  ii.  4,  6.  5thly.  Many  of  the  general,  but  wofal 
effects  of  intemperance,  are  strikingly  exhibited.  Prov.  xxiii.  29.  30^  xxiii. 
SO,  21 .  6thly.  Severe  woes  are  denounced  against  those  who  indulge  m  wiae 
«nd  strong  drink.  AmOs  vi.  6 ;  Isaiah  xxiv.  9  ;  t.  22 ;  xxviii.  1.  7thly.  De- 
nunciations are  uttered  against  those  who  promote  intemperance  ia  others. 
Habekkttk  ii.  16. 

t  Deut.  xxi.  18—21. 
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be  induced  to  abandoB  themselves  to  sensual  pleasures. 
Although  the  enactment  concerned  a  disobedient  and  re- 
bellious son,  it  is  evident  that  gluttony  and  drunkenness 
-were  considered  to  be  the  chief  causes  and  indications  of 
these  heinous  crimes.  Jewish  writers,  indeed,  so  under- 
stand it. 

Many  passages  are  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  exhibit  the  extreme  caution  of  the  Jews  in 
relation  to  intemperance.  The  commands  of  the  Almighty 
are  frequently  directed  to  this  subject.  The  manner  in 
which  this  important  matter  was  both  regarded  and  treated 
by  them,  may  be  considered  under  two  heads,  viz.,  Ist, 
Those  circumstances  where  the  use  of  wine  of  any  kind 
was  forbidden  by  the  Lord ;  and  2dly,  Such  voluntary  pro- 
hibitions as  were  occasioned  by  a  desire  to  set  an  example 
to  the  times,  and  to  promote  personal  piety. 

1st.  AcTtTAL  PROHIBITION. — 1.  The  prusts  of  the  Lord 
wert  forbidden  to  drink  wine  during  tkeir  official  aitendance 
in  the  Tabernacle,  This  commandment  is  found  in  Leviti- 
cus, among  other  regulations,  which  relate  to  the  functions 
of  the  priesthood.  ^^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron,  say- 
ing. Do  not  drink  wine,  nor  strong  drink,  thou,  nor  thy 
sons  with  thee,  when  ye  go  into  the  Tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, lest  ye  die :  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  through- 
out your  generations :  and  that  ye  may  put  difference  be- 
tween holy  and  unholy,  and  between  unclean  and  clean, 
and  that  ye  may  teach  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes 
which  the  Lord  hath  spoken  unto  them  by  the  hand  of 
Moses."*  Most  commentators  are  of  opinion,  that  this 
regulation  was  consequent  upon  the  occurrence  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  context.  Nadab  and  Abihu  had  offered 
^^  strange  fire  "  before  the  Lord.  It  is  natural  to  infer  from 
the  severely  penal  law  which  immediately  followed,  that 
the  introduction  of  this  strange  fire  was  occasioned  by  the 
sons  of  Aaron,  being  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  while  per- 
formrag  the  duties  of  their  sacred  office.  The  fire  of  the 
Lord,  however,  consumed  these  guilty  profaners  of  the 
Tabernacle  of  the  Most  High.  The  prohibition  of  wine  to 
the  ofiSiciating  priests  under  these  circumstances,  was  con- 
stituted a  statute  for  ever  throughout  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions. It  would  be  a  happy  circumstance  for  the  interests 
of  religion,  had  this  law  been  observed  in  every  Mre  by 
those  who  are  set  apart  to  instruct  in  divine  kpoY^If^dge. 

?  ^evit.x.  S— 11, 
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The  reason  assigned  for  this  wise  enactment,  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  That  the  ministers  of  God  might, 
nniniluenced  hy  artificial  and  unholy  excitement,  discern 
the  difTerence  between  right  and  wrong,  holy  and  unholy, 
and  both  perform  the  sacred  functions  of  their  office,  and 
promulgate  the  commandments  of  the  Most  High  with  be- 
coming solemnity  and  appropriate  dignity.  No  stronger 
evidence  can  be  adduced  of  the  tendency  of  intoxicating 
liquor  to  impair  the  moral  and  mental  perception,  than  this 
signd  prohibition  of  it  by  the  Almighty.  Divine  wisdom 
hereby  declares  the  use  of  intoxicating  wine,  to  be  incom- 
patible with  holiness  of  heart  and  purity  of  mind,  as  well 
as  with  that  reverential  awe  which  should  ever  accompany 
our  acts  of  divine  worship ;  otherwise  the  interdiction  in 
question  would  not  have  taken  place. 

In  Ezekiel,  in  reference  to  the  predicted  priesthood 
of  a  visionary  temple,  there  is  a  similar  commandment. 
"Neither  shall  any  priest  drink  wine  when  they  enter  into 
the  inner  court."*  Immediately  afterward  the  reason  for 
this  prohibition  is  given :  '^  and  they  shall  teach  my  people 
the  difference  between  the  holy  and  profane,  and  cause 
them  to  observe  between  the  unclean  and  the  clean.  And 
in  controversy  they  shall  stand  in  judgement ;  and  they 
shall  judge  it  according  to  my  judgements :  and  they  shall 
keep  mylaws  and  my  statutes  in  all  mine  assemblies ;  and 
they  shall  hallow  my  sabbaths." 

Some  remarkable  traces  of  this  practice  may  be  found 
in  those  laws  which  relate  to  the  heathen  priesthood. 
Those  persons,  for  example,  who  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Arophiaraus,  were  directed  in  the  first  place  to  undergro 
suitable  purification,  and  then  to  abstain  during  twenty- 
four  hours  from  food,  and  for  three  daynfrom  vnne,\  After 
these  preliminaries  had  been  complied  with,  the  candidates 
were  considered  in  a  suitable  state  for  receiving  divine 
communications.  A  similar  purification  waa  observed  by 
the  Roman  matrons  prior  to  their  celebration  of  the  fes- 
tivals of  the  goddess  Ceres.  They  abstained  for  several 
days  from  the  use  of  wine  and  other  sensual  gratifications.^. 
Other  traces  also  may  be  found  of  the  same  practice. 
These  illustrations,  however,  sufficiently  show,  that  this 
abstinence  was  not  confined  to  the  Jews,  but  obtained 
among  heathen  nations  who,  doubtless,  derived  it  from  the 
Mosaical  institutions. 

•  ^•kiel  adiy.  21.  f  Lempriere  Bibl.  Class.  Art.  Amph. 
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2.  .fCings  and  princes  were  forbidden  the  use  of  wine  and 
strong  drink,  as  incompatible  with  moral  discrimination^ 
and  consequently  with  the  due  administration  of  justice.-^ 
*'  It  is  not  for  kings,  O  Lemuel,  it  is  not  for  kings  to  drink 
wine,  nor  for  princes  strong  drink ;  lest  they  drink  and 
forget  the  law,  and  pervert  the  judgement  of  any  of  the 
afflicted."*  The  wise  precautions  against  the  use  of  wine, 
employed  in  reference  to  the  performance  of  divine  wor- 
ship, by  the  priesthood  was  urged  by  the  parent  of  Lemuel, 
as  an  observance  equally  necessary  for  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  administer  the  laws.  This  function,  in  ancient 
times,  was  performed  by  the  sole  authority  of  kings  and 
princes.  Next  in  importance  to  divine  worship  was  the 
wise  and  equitable  administration  of  justice.  Serenity  of 
mind,  accurate  moral  perception,  and  calm  and  discrimin- 
ating judgement,  are  essential  to  the  proper  fulfilment  of 
the  onerous  duties  in  question.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  too 
many  magistrates  have,  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  forgotten  the  law  and  perverted  the  judgement  of 
the  afflicted. 

The  commandment  that  magistrates  should  abstain  from 
wine  during  the  administration  of  law,  is  not  confined  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  laws  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  relation  to  this*  subject  are  severe.f  The  Carthaginian 
law  forbade  the  use  of  wine  to  magistrates  during  the  period 
of  their  office — to  judges  during  the  performance  of  legis- 
latorial functions,  and  also  to  governors  of  places  during 
the  time  of  their  lawful  administration.  In  one  of  the  de- 
crees of  Charles  the  Great,  A.  D.  803,  in  relation  to  cpurts 
of  judicature,  it  was  enacted,  "  that  no  person  in  drink  be 
permitted  to  solicit  or  prosecute  a  cause  there,  nor  to  give 
evidence ;  and  that  no  judge  hold  any  such  court,  hut  fast- 
tng*."J  In  order  also  to  prevent  persons  giving  evidence 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  it  was  further  ordered,  "  that 
they  should  come  into  court  fasting,  and  if  they  had  eaten, 
(or  drank,)  they  should  neither  be  sworn  nor  give  evi- 
dence."§  One  of  the  enactments  of  the  ancient  Welch 
had  a  similar  object  in  view.||  The  laws,  however,  of  the 
primitive  Scots,  were  still  more  decisive,  and  prohibited 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  by  those  who  held  important 
offices,  under  severe  penalties.  By  the  law  of  Argadus, 
for  example,  Governor  of  Scotland,  A.  D.  160,  it  was  de- 

•  ProT.  xxxi.  4, 6.         t  Chap.  xx.         t  Balur.^Toni  1.  Col.  393,  761, 
§  Baluz.  Ibid.  Col.  466,  784.  fl  M.  S.  Men.  fol.  53.  b. 
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creed,  that  all  who  held  the  office  of  magistrate  or  other 
public  postSj  should  abstain  from  the  use  of  any  kind  of  in" 
tbriaiing  liquor  under  penalty  of  deaih.^ 

3.  The  JV  axariteSy  a  class  of  people  specially  devoted  to  ike 
serv'ce  of  Gody  were  prohibUed  the  use  of  wine  and  strong 
drinky  during  the  continuance  of  their  vowSj  which  were 
made  either  for  a  specified  time^  or  for  the  period  of  their 
lives.  The  Hebrew  word  Nazarite,  means  separaied^  and 
the  vow  of  the  Nazarites  was  a  vow  to  separate  themselves 
unto  the  Lord,  The  law  in  relation  to  this  separation,  was 
as  follows : — ^^  He  shall  separate  himself  from  wine  and 
from  strong  drink,  and  shall  take  no  vinegar  of  wine,  or 
vinegar  of  strong  drink,  neither  shall  he  drink  any  liquor 
of  grapes,  nor  eat  moist  grapes  and  dried.  All  the  days 
of  his  separation  shall  he  eat  nothing  even  of  the  vine  tree, 
from  the  kernels  that  is  made  to  the  husk.^f  During  the 
time  of  their  vow,  their  hair  was  not  to  be  cut,  and  they 
were  to  abstain  from  all  legal  impurities.  The  Nazarites 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  1st,  Nazarites  who 
were  such  during  only  the  period  fixed  in  their  vow ;  and, 
2ndly,  Nazarites  from  birth.  Of  the  latter  description 
were  Samson  and  John  the  Baptist.  The  reasons  for  this 
divine  institution  were  no  doubt  of  a  moral  and  religious 
character.  It  was  necessary,  that  men  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God,  should  '^  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,"  and 
everything  that  was  calculated  to  promote  unholy  excite- 
ment, and  consequently  opposed  to  the  enjoyment  of  pijre 
religion.  The  lives  also  of  the  Nazarites,  as  persons 
specially  devoted  to  God,  were  required  to  be  such  as 
should  present  an  example  to  the  world  worthy  of  imitation. 
The  order  of  Nazarites  as  an  institution  of  the  Most  High, 
was  very  properly  viewed  as  one  peculiarly  of  a  holy 
description.  The  Israelites,  therefore,  during  the  time  of 
their  decline,  are  severely  reprehended  for  oflTering  the 
Nazarites  wine  to  drink. 

The  prohibition  in  regard  to  the  use  of  wine  on  special 
occasions,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  conclusive  oPthe 
fact,  that  fermented  liquors  were  in  common  use  by  the 
same  individuals  at  other  times.  There  is,  however,  no 
sufficient  reason  why  we  should  arrive  at  this  conclusion. 
When  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  had  been  performed,  he 

*  Ut  omnes  publica  okuntes  munia,  ab  omnium  usu,  quibas  inebriandi  Tit 
mest,  abstinerent :  eapUali  pand  in  non  obtemperantes  sUitutI.'H«cf .  Boti, 
«-  6.  • 

t  Niimb«n  Ti.  3,  4. 
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was  allowed  to  drink  wine.  '^  And  after  thai  the  Kazarite 
may  drink  wtneJ^  Such  wine  evidently  is  meant  as  had 
foriiied  a  portion  of  his  diet,  previous  to  his  taking  upon 
himself  the  vow  of  abstinence.  The  kind  of  wine,  whether 
fermented  or  otherwise,  is  not  mentioned.  The  reason  of 
the  prohibition  appears  to  consist  in  the  enforcement  of  a 
rigorous  precavtion  against  indulgence  in  anything  thai 
might  have  had  even  a  remote  tendency  to  interfere  with  that 
holiness  and  serenity  of  mind  which  was  required  on  such 
solemn  occasions.  The  Nazarite  was  prohibited  from  eat- 
ing anything  which  was  made  from  the  grape.  Divine 
wisdom,  by  this  Severe  interdiction,  prevented  even  the 
possibility  of  indulgence  in  unlavirful  pleasure.  The  inspis- 
sated must,  from  which  a  liquor  of  grape  might  have  been 
usually  prepared  for  dietetic  purposes  might  not  have  been 
sufficiently  deprived  of  its  watery  particles.  In  the  climate 
of  Judea,  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation  would  take  place, 
even  within  a  short  period.  The  same  principle  holds 
good  in  regard  to  vinegar  of  wine^  another  common  drink 
of  the  country.  It  might  not  entirely  have  undergone  the 
acetous  fermentation,  and  thus  a  small  proportion  oi  alco- 
holic matter  would  be  retained.  The  weak  table-beer  wines 
also  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  if  not  carefully  guard* 
ed,  would  almost  imperceptibly  run  into  a  stronger  fermen- 
tation than  usual.  All  these  cases  presented  a  possibility 
of  temptation ;  thus  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  these 
rigorous  precautions.  Nothing  that  had  been  prepared 
from  the  grape  was  to  be  used  on  these  solemn  and  holy 
occasions.  The  most  important  reason,  no  doubt,  was  the 
example  of  self-denial,  which  these  practices  continually 
exhibited  to  the  people.  The  juice  of  the  grape,  even  in 
its  inspissated  state,  was  liable  to  be  used  for  luxurious 
purposes. 

The  permission,  under  these  circumstances  to  take  wine, 
was  simply  an  acknowledgement  that  they  had  concluded 
their  vow  ;  and  might  return  to  their  accustomed  temperate 
habits.  The  same  interpretation  will  also  apply  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  priests.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  drink,  made  use  of  by  these  sacred  characters 
on  ordinary  occasions,  (which  it  is  reasonable  to  presume 
was  of  an  innocuous  and  iemperaie  description^)  they  were 
interdicted  from  tasting  any  species  of  wine,  whether  un- 
fermented  or  fermented,  during  the  performance  of  their 
priestly  functions,  that  no  possibility  might  exist  of  even 
an  unholy  temptation  to  assail  their  fidelity. 
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4  The  Scriptures  present  several  examples  of  persons 
inUrdicitd  from  4he  use  of  any  kind  of  intoxicaiing  liquor^ 
intended  by  the  Almighty^  io  be  specially  devoted  to  his  set 
vice^  or  to  perform  some  important  end. 

Samuel  abstained  from  intoxicating  liquors,  from  his 
birth.  His  mother  made  a  vow,  that  if  the  Lord  "  would 
give  her  a  man-child,  a  razor  should  not  come  upon  his 
head ;"  in  other  words,  that  he  should  be  a  Nazarite,  or 
entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  God.  Samuel  was 
eminently  a  ''man  of  God,"  and  highly  favoured  with 
the  divine  approbation  and  protection.  Samson  the 
strongest  man  ever  known,  by  command  of  the  Almighty, 
was  a  Nazarite  from  the  womb.  The  mother  of  Sampson 
during  the  period  of  her  preg^nancy,  was  also  commanded 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
and  every  unclean  thing.  Samson  through  divine  in- 
fluence, was  appointed  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  Israel 
from  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  John  the  Baptist  was 
also  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth.  The  angel  of  the  Lord, 
who  appeared  to  his  mother,  predicted  that  he  should  be 
great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  should  drink  neither 
wine  nor  strong  drink ;  and  should  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  even  from  his  mother's  womb."*  These  examples 
exhibit  very  forcibly,  the  light  in  which  all  kinds  of  in- 
toxicating liquor  were  viewed  by  divine  wisdom.  Men  of 
superior  holiness  and  piety,  were  commanded  entirely  to 
abstain  from  them.  The  inference  is  obvious — the  use  of 
inebriating  stimulants  was  equally  dangerous  to  health  and 
to  piety. 

20.    VOLUNTABY  ABSTINENCE  FBOM  THE  USE  OF  INTOXICATING 

LIQUOBS. — The  Jews  frequently  observed  voluntary  fasts. 
At  these  times,  they  abstained  altogether  from  the  use  of 
wine,  and  all  other  incitements  to  fleshly  lusts.  Several 
examples  of  this  practice,  are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures 
The  heathen  philosophers  probably  derived  their  notions 
of  abstinence,  from  these  as  well  as  other  similar  practices 
of  the  Hebrews. 

The  most  interesting,  and  extraordinary  instance  on  rec- 
ord, of  voluntary  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquor,  is 
that  Telated  of  the  Rechabites,  in  the  book  of  JeremiaL 
The  cause  and  circumstances  attending  this  remarkable 
event,  are  highly  important. 

In  the  time  of  Isaiah,  the  people  of  Israel  had  become 

•  Luke  i.  J6. 
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ensnared  by  luxuiious  practices.  At  this  period,  there 
was  an  intimate  connexion  between  idolatry  and  sensual 
indulgence.  In  Hosea,  the  Israelites  were  said  to  '^  look 
to  other  -gods,"  and  to  "  love  flagons  of  wine."*  Also,  in 
Isaiah^  "  They  have  erred  through  wine,  and  through  strong 
drink  are  out  of  the  way ;  the  priest  and  the  people  have 
erred  through  strong  drink,  they  are  swallowed  up  of 
wine."t  About  a  year  after  this  declaration  had  been 
made,  it  is  related,  that  "  Ahab  made  him  altars  in  every 
corner  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  every  city  of  Judah,  he  made 
high  places  to  bum  incense  unto  other  gods."  Jonadab, 
a  man  of  great  penetration  and  piety,  perceived  that  strong 
drink  had  been  the  cause  of  this  apostacy  from  the  true 
religion.  He  determined  therefore,  to  provide  against  the 
introduction  of  idolatry  among  his  own  family,  by  per- 
suading them,  among  other  things,  to  abstain  altogether 
from  the  use  of  wine. J  His  persuasions  were  attended 
with  success.  His  sons,  and  their  descendants,  consented 
to  perform  his  request.§  About  three  hundred  years  after- 
ward, the  Lord  directed  Jeremiah  to  try  their  fidelity,  by 
oflTering  them  wine  to  drink.  They  said,  however,  we  will 
drink  no  wine ;  for  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  our  father 
commanded  us,  saying,  ye  shall  drink  no  wine,  neither  ye, 
nor  your  sons,  for  ever.  The  Lord  approved  of  their 
fidelity,  and  declared,  that  because  they  had  obeyed  the 
commandment  of  their  father,  and  kept  all  his  precepts, 
they  should  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  him  for  ever. 
Although  the  commendation  of  the  Almighty  was  bestowed 
upon  them  for  their  fidelity  to  their  engagement  as  such^ 
yet,  divine  wisdom,  evidently  approved  also  of  their  self- 
denial,  and  the  cause  for  which  it  was  exercised.  Hence, 
is  found  acknowledged  therein,  the  important  principle  of 
self-denial,  as  the  principal  means  of  preventing  injurious 
contamination  in  times  of  danger  and  temptation,^ 

*  Hosea  iii.  4.  f  Isaiah  xzyiii.  7. 

X  Diodonis  Siculus  (lib.  19,  cap.  94,)  relates  the  following  concerning  the 
Nabathaeans,  a  people  who  resided  in  Arabia.  '*  Their  laws  prohibit  the 
sowing  of  com,  or  anything  else  that  bears  fruit,  the  planting  of  trees  or 


to  submit  to  the  authority  of  their  more  powerful  brethren." 


§  Jeremiah  xxxv.  2,  19.^ 


11  Recent  events  show  the  extraordinary  fulfilment,  to  the  present  time  at 
jeast,  of  this  remarkable  prophecy.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Woolie,  a  missionary 
of  great  celebrity,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
wiui  evidence  ot  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  the  Rechabites,  even  in  the 
present  lay.    ''On  my  arrival  at  Mesopotamia,''  writes  that  raissio&iryy 
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The  fidelity  and  self-denying  conduct  of  these  interesting 
men,  at  the  present  period  in  particular,  forms  a  humiliating 
subject  for  Christian  reflection.  Perhaps  in  no  age  of  the 
world,  has  there  ever  been  witnessed  effects  so  generally 
injurious  resulting  from  the  use  of  strong  drink,  either  in 
regard  to  the  spiritual  or  temporal  concerns  of  mankind, 
as  have  disgraced  the  British  dominions  and  America,  for 
the  last  half  century;  at  least  down  to  the  auspicious 
period,  at  which  the  salutary  operation  of  "  Temperance 
Societies,"  began  to  check  the  growing  evil.* 

"  tome  Jews  that  I  saw  there,  pointed  me  to  one  of  the  andent  Rechabitei. 
He  stood  before  nrn  wild,  like  an  Arab,  holding  the  bridle  of  his  horse  in  his 
hsnd.  1  showed  him  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  which  he  was  much 
rejoiced  to  seei  as  he  could  read  both  languages,  but  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  New  Testament.  After  having^  proclaimed  to  him  the 'tidings  of  udva- 
tkm,  and  made  him  a  present  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments, I  asked  him,  ^' whose  descendant  are  you?''  ''Mousa,"  said  he, 
boisterously,  "  is  my  name,  and  I  will  show  yon  who  are  my  ancestors;" 
oo  which  he  immediately  began  to  read  from  tne  5th  to  the  11th  verses  of 
Jeremiah  zxxv.  Where  do  you  reside  ?  said  I,  turning  to  Genesis,  x.  27.  he 
replied,  at  Hadoram,  now  called  Simar  by  the  Arabs ;  at  Usal,  now  called 
S&nan,  bv  the  Arabs  ;  and  again,  referring  to  the  same  Chapter,  v,  30th,  he 
continued,  **  at  Mesha,  now  called  Mecca,  in  the  deserts  around  those  places, 
We  drmk  no  wine,  and  plant  no  rineyard,  and  sow  no  seed  j  and  live  in  tents, 
as  Jonadab,  our  rather,  commanded  us :  Hobab  was  our  father  too.  Come 
to  us,  and  you  will  find  us  60,000  in  number,  and  you  see  thus  the  prophecy 
has  been  fulfilled.^'  "  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of 
Israel,  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before 
me  for  ever  ]"  and  saying  this,  Mousa.  the  Rechabite,  mounted  his  horse 
and  fled  away,  and  left  behind  a  host  oi  evidence  in  fiivour  of  sacred  writ.'** 
The  same  respectable  missionary  describes  the  Rechabites,  as  fine  healthy 
looking  men,  of  ^eat  simplicity,  of  kind  manners,  and  very  intelligent. 
*  See  Ap2>endiz  D. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THB   TBMPSRANCB   OF   THE  FRIMXTIVB   CHRISTIANS. 


<  Look  not  every  man  on  hit  own  things,  but  also  on  the  things  of  others.'' 
Phiuppians  ii.  4. 

'*  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  ictne,  nor  anything  wherehy 
thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak."— Romans  ziv.  21. 


A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  habits  of  the  Jews  and  the  various 
heathen  nations  that  became  converts  to  the  Christian  faith, 
is  necessary,  to  give  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  inculcated  under  the  higher  and  more 
enlightened  dispensation  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
Jews,  at  the  period  of  the  Saviour's  appearance,  were  a 
people  of  temperate  habits.  The  Scriptures  do  not  record 
a  single  instance  of  the  Saviour's  coming  in  contact  with 
an  intemperate  individual,  nor  do  any  of  his  remarks  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  the  vice  of  intemperance  existed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  call  for  special  attention  and  reprobation. 
The  Jews,  indeed,  prided  themselves  in  their  moral  and 
irreproachable  conduct,  and  were,  in  fact,  distinguished  in 
this  respect  from  the  heathens,  who,  in  all  their  vrritings, 
concerning  the  Jews  and  the  primitive  Christians,  never, 
in  any  form,  accuse  them  of  habitual  luxury  and  intem- 
perance. The  heathens,  on  the  contrary,  commonly  in- 
dulged in  habits  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery ;  and  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles,  in  reference  to  the  Gentile  con- 
verts, abound  in  allusions  to  their  former  dissolute  and 
depraved  state. 

The  Saviour,  whose  labours  were  entirely  devoted  to 
the  Jews,  had  seldom  occasion  to  refer  to  the  subject  of 
temperance.  His  remarks,  therefore,  bearing  at  all  on  the 
point,  will  be  found  to  be  general  and  cautionary.  In  his 
memorable  and  impressive  sermon  on  the  mount,  he  adverts, 
in  forcible  language,  to  the  folly  of  allowing  earthly  objects 
and  pleasures  to  interfere  with  the  important  concerns  of 
the  soul.     '^Tak;  no  thought  what  ye  shaK  eat  and  what 
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ye  shall  drink,  {for  after  all  these  things  the  Gentiles  seek  y) 
but  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness." In  other  words,  do  not  allow  your  affections  to  be 
engrossed  with  sensual  delights,  which  are  opposed  to  the 
more  sublime  and  spiritual  enjoyments  of  religion ;  and 
ought  to  be  guarded  against  as  ensnaring  and  dangerous 
objects.  Soon  after  this  period,  the  Saviour  utters  to  his 
disciples  a  solemn  warning  against  sensual  indulgence. 
^*  And  take  heed  to  yourselves,  lest  at  any  time  your  hearts 
be  overcharged  with  surfeiting  and  drunkenness,  and  cares 
of  this  life ;  and  so  that  day  come  upon  you  unawares. 
For  as  a  snare  shall  it  come  on  all  them  that  dwell  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth."  After  this  warning  and  admoni- 
tion, be  goes  on  to  say,  "  Watch  ye,  therefore,  and  pray 
always,  that  ye  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  escape  aU 
these  things  that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to  stand  before 
the  Son  of  Man."*  These  impressive  appeals  deserve 
more  serious  consideration,  on  account  of  the  period  at 
which  they  were  uttered,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  The  Saviour  made  allusion 
to  the  dissolute  conduct  of  the  Gentile  nations ;  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  observation  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
Jews  were  generally  opposed  to  them  in  their  principles 
and  practices,  including,  of  course,  the  temperance  of  their 
lives. 

The  apostle  Paul,  whose  labours  were  principally  directed 
to  the  conversion  of  the  heathens,  with  impressive  earnest- 
ness, enlarges  on  the  subject  of  sensual  indulgence.  In  his 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  lays  down  certain  great  principles 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  all  sincere  Christians.  Thus  he 
declares,  that  ^^  they  that  are  after  the  flesh,  mind  the  things 
of  the  flesh.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  and 
IS  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be." 
The  apostle  immediately  afterward  declares,  that  **  they 
that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God^jf  After  the  declara- 
tion of  these  general  principles,  he  proceeds  to  admonish 
the  Romans,  (whose  former  dissolute  practices  rendered 
them  peculiarly  jsubject  to  temptations,)  on  the  necessity 
of  preparation  for  death.  "  The  night  is  far  spent,  and  the 
day  is  at  hand  5  let  us  therefore  cast  off  the  works  of  dark- 
ness, and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  light."  These  evil 
ways  he  afterward  enumerates: — "let  us  walk  honestly, 
as  in  the  day,  not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  cham- 

•  Luke  xxi.  34  36.  |  Romans  Tiii.  5,  7.  a. 
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bering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying.  But  pat 
ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for 
the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof*^* 

The  Apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  alludes  to 
the  same  subject.  The  fleshy  he  declares,  lusteih  against 
the  spirit  J  and  the  spirit  against  the  fleshy  and  these  are  con- 
trary  the  one  to  the  other :  so  thai  ye  cannot  do  the  things 
thai  ye  would,\  Among  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  includ- 
ed drunkenness  and  revellings  ;  St.  Paul  expressly  asserts, 
that  "they  which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God ;"  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
spirit  is  said  to  be  temperance^  and  "^Acy  that  are  Chrisfs 
have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusfs.^^X 

This  great  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  re- 
minds them  of  their  dissolute  habits,  prior  to  their  conver- 
sion. "You,"  said  he,  "who  are  now  quickened,  were 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  In  times  past  ye  walked  ac- 
•ording  to  the  course  of  this  world,  among  whom  also  we 
all  had  our  conversation  in  times  past  in  the  lusts  of  our 
flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind  ;  and 
were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others,^^  In 
the  5th  chapter  of  the  same  epistle.  Saint  Paul  evidently 
makes  strong  allusions  to  the  bacchanalian  practices  of  the 
heathens.  "Walk  circumspectly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise, 
redeeming  the  time,  because,  the  days  are  evil.  Wherefore 
be  not  unwise."  M»7  ytveff^e  a<^povei — do  not  become  madmen* 
In  this  passage  allusion  is  made  to  the  Orgies  of  Bacchus. 
The  votaries  on  these  occasions  ran  about,  tossed  their 
heads  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  acted  in  various 
frantic  and  indecent  ways.||  ^^Jlnd  be  not  drunk  with 
wine,  wherein  is  excess,  but  be  filled  with  the  SpiritJ*^^ 
That  is,  be  not  partakers  with  those  who  follow  the  in- 
temperate practices  of  heathen  worship ;  abstain  from  their 
wicked  customs,  walk  circumspectly,  redeem  the  time, 
and  be  filled  with  the  Spirit.  This  passage,  also,  refers  to 
the  bacchanalian  excesses  of  the  heathen,  and  to  the  highly 
stimulating  and  intoxicating  wine  which  was  used  on  those 
occasions,  wine  wherein  is  declared  to  be  excess. 

St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  thus  describes 
these  lovers  of  pleasure :  "  For  many  walk  who  are  the 
emmies  of  the  cross  of  Christy  whose  end  is  destruction^ 
whose  god  is  their  belly,  and  whose  glory  is  their  shame^ 

«  Rom.  xiii.  12, 13,  14.        f  Galatians  t.  17.       t  Idem.  21,  22, 23,  24. 
§  Ephesians  ii.  3;  it.  19,  20,  22,  ftc.  |i  Chap.  iv. 

T  Ephesianr  ▼.  15,  16,  17. 
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who  mind  earihly  things.'^''*  The  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Thessalonians,  contains  many  appeals  to  that  portion  of 
the  primitive  church,  on  abstinence  from  fleshly  lusts.  He 
therein  describes  the  dangers  of  the  times,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  being  prepared  for  a  future  state  of  existence. 
Watchfulness  and  sobriety  in  their  conduct  is  strongly 
urged,  in  reproof  of  the  practices  of  those  who  indulge  in 
intemperate  habits.  '^But  ye,  brethren,"  says  he,  ^'are 
not  in  darkness,  that  that  day  should  overtake  you  as  ^ 
thief.  Ye  are  all  the  children  of  light,  and  the  children 
of  the  day ;  we  are  not  of  the  night,  nor  of  darkness. 
Therefore  let  us  not  sleep  as  do  others ;  but,  lei  us  watch 
and  be  sober.  For  they  that  sleep,  sleep  in  the  night,  and 
ikey  thai  be  drunken  are  drunken  in  the  night  But  lei  us 
who  are  of  the  day,  be- sober,  putting  on  the  breastplate  of 
faith  and  love :  and  for  an  helmet  the  hope  of  salvation."! 
The  epistles  of  St.  Peter  were  also  written  to  the  Gentile 
Christians,  who  had  abandoned  their  former  evil  practices. 
Hence  the  apostle  exhorts  them  in  the  following  manner : 
"  As  obedient  children,  not  fashioning  yourselves  accord- 
ing to  the  former  lusts  in  your  ignorance."^:  And  again, 
*'  I  beseech  you  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from 
'fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul;  having  your  con- 
versation honest  among  the  6entile8,"§  Sec,  The  apostle 
evidently  looks  upon  sensual  indulgence  as  incompatible 
with  Christian  holiness,  and  warns  them  against  it,  as  in- 
ducing them  to  return  to  their  old  practices.  "  Forasmuch 
as  ye  know  that  ye  were  redeemed  from  your  vain 
conversation  received  by  tradition  from  your  fathers."] 
"For  the  time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice  us  to  have 
wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles;  when  we  walked 
in  lasciviousness,  lusts,  excess  of  wine,^  re  veilings,  ban' 

*  PhiUppiaDS  iii.  18,  19.       f  1  Thessalonianry.  4—S. 

t  1  Peter  i.  U.  §  Idem  u.  11, 12.  i|  Idem.  i.  18. 

IT  BanquetHngffiroToii'  tpine  feasts.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  the  word 
which  signifies  banquet  is  derived  from  a  word  which  signifies  drinking. 
The  banquets  of  the  heathens  during  their  days  of  Inxnry  and  refinement,  ^ 
were  sensual  and  intemperate.  The  use  of  intoxicating  w'me  amonff  the  ' 
ancients  was  almost  altogether  confined  to  these  banquets,  or  periods  of 
dissipation.  They  took  place  in  the  evening.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  as 
a  general  rule,  never  drank  wine  of  this  kind  at  dinner,  and  certainly  not  at 
an  earlier  period.  Aufidius  is  censured  by  Horace  for  drinking  as  a  momtsf 
draught,  Taltrnian,  or  strong  wine,  even  when  mixed  with  honey.  (See  p. 
970.)  Evening  was  the  period  allotted  for  relaxationtand  indulgence.  The 
dinner  was  considered  rather  as  a  refreshment  than  as  a  meal.  In  this 
manner  did  Horace  dine.  Pransus  non  avide,  quantum  interpellet  inani 
ventre  diem  dnrare.  Seneca  also  makes  particular  reference  to  this  practice. 
This  meal  consisted  in  general  of  a  light- repast,  of  which  neither  animal 
food  nor  wine  formed  a  part.    For  this  reason  it  was  oft  m  deaomimitarl 
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ftM^mgt,*  aad  abominable  idolatrie8."f  The  apostle,  in 
'  a  pYevioua  part  of  his  epistle,  alludes  to  the  necessity  of 
their  conduct  exhibiting  a  proper  example  to  evil-doers 
**  Having  your  conversation  honest  among  the  Gentiles 
that  whereas  they  speak  against  you  as  evil-doers,  they 
may  by  your  good  works,  which  they  shall  behold,  glorif;y 
God  in  the  day  of  visitation."]: 

These  Scriptural  exhortations  lead  us  to  the  following 
inferenees : — 

1.  All  imnecessary  and  luxurious  consideration  about 
food  is  interdicted ;  at  least  such  as  would  tend  to  lead 
mankind  to  neglect  the  more  important  concerns  of  the 
«oul. 

2.  The  necessity  of  great  caution  is  enforced,  lest  the 
affections  be  ensnared  by  improper  indulgence,  and  con- 
tinual prayer  is  recommended  as  a  means  of  escaping  from 
such  temptations. 

3.  "  Lusts  of  the  flesh,"  an  expression  embracing  >every 
thing,  which  could  at  all  tend  to  inflame  the  body  or  the 
mind,  and  '^  war  against  the  soul,"  are  forbidden  as  en- 
snaring, and  contrarv  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  An 
express  declaration  is  made,  that  they  that  indulge  in 
fleshly  pleasures,  cannot  please  God. 

4.  The  causes  of  sin,  and  of  course  all  temptations  or 

prandium  caninwn  vel  ahatemiumj  because  dogs  abhor  the  tcute  of  wine, 
tntoxtcatin^wrnevms  not  so  much  used  at  banquets  as  an  article  of  nourish- 
:ment  as  for  the  animal  excitement  which  it  produced  on  occasionsi  which 
were  devoted  to  festivity  and  indulgence,  l^o  denounce  banquettin^s,  there- 
fore, or  wine  feasts,  was  almost  tantamount  to  the  prohibition  of  wme  itself. 
•  How  far  it  would  be  consistent  for  the  professed  people  of  God,  to  make  ose 
of  liquors  acknowledged  even  by  heathen  nations  to  be  articles  purely  of  a 
gefunuU  description,  is  for  the  sincere  and  self-denying  Christian  to  determine. 
*  Excess  of  wine.  There  appears  to  be  considerable  affinity  between  Che 
-  nature  of  this  passage,  and  that  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  where  the 
apostle  says,  "fie  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess.^'  The  word  in 
the  original  (Peter  iv.  3,)  oico^Xtyia  oinophlugia,  is  derived  from  two  words, 
f^ipoi  f>tfu>«,  wine,  and  0Xv^<i>  phluzoj  to  be  hot,  to  boil.  Wine  heatt,  there- 
fore, or  that  state  both  of  body  and  mind  induced  by  the  use  of  stimulating 
or  heatin^f  wine^  whether  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  or  to  excess.  The 
a)>ostles  m  theur  allusions  to  intoxicating  wine,  appear  invariably  to  point 
oat  its  stimulating  or  inflaming  properties.  Homer,  in  the  same  spirit,  uses 
similar  language : — 

<<  Inflaming  winei  pernicious  to  mankind.^' 

Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess t  or  in  other  words,  as  it  appears 
to  the  writer,  the  use  ot  which  is  inseparable  from  excess.  Asotia,  the  word 
used  in  the  original,  means  the  titale  of^one  who  is  asotos,  hixurions,  dissolute, 
profligate,  prcMigu,  &c.,  the  word  evidently  has  reference  to  such  vices  as 
are  the  concomitants  of  mdulsence  in  such  wine.  Inflamiiig.  or  intoxicating 
wine,  in  its  nature^  has  a  tenaency  to  lead  to  these  deplorable  evils.  Thf 
use,  mdeed,  as  a  general  rtUe,  is  mseparablc  from  the  abuse, 
t  1  Vein  iv.  8.  %  IdeuL  u.  J2. 
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mdacements  to  it.  are  prohibited ;  such  as  meetings  (ox 
the  purpose  of  fleshly  indulgence,  revellings,  banquettings, 
and  similar  occasions,  where  the  time  is  not  ^'  redeemed," 
or  improved  to  the  glory  of  God,  but  on  the  contrary,  im- 
proper enticements  are  commonly  practised. 

5.  The  lives  of  Christians  are  to  be  such,  as  to  present 
to  the  Gentile  world,  proper  examples  of  temperance,  as 
an  essential  part  of  piety,  and  to  form  an  inducement  to 
the  unconverted,  to  adopt  the  principles  of  Christianity. 

6.  "Watchfulness  and  sobriety,"  are  urged  as  duties 
incumbent  upon  every  sincere  Christian.  Hence,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  both  the  mind  and  the  body,  were  at  aU 
times  to  be  kept  in  such  a  state,  as  would  be  pleasing  to 
God  ;  and  would  not  disqualify  the  creature  at  any  period, 
from  entering  into  the  presence  of  the  Creator. 

In  addition  to  these  general  principles,  by  which  Chris- 
tians were  to  be  guided  in  their  conduct  in  life,  there  were 
special  injunctions,  which  were  considered  as  imperative 
on  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  Some  of  these 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  laws  which  regulated  the 
Jewish  economy  on  the  same  subject. 

1.  It  is  unequivocally  declared,  "that  drunkards  shall 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  Eternal  punishment  is 
avowed,  as  the  final  doom  of  the  drunkard.  "  Be  not  de- 
ceived," saith  St.  Paul,  "  neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters, 
nor  drunkards^  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." *  Again, 
"  now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these : 
adultery,  murders,  drunkenness^  revellings,  and  such  like ; 
of  the  which  I  tell  you  before,  as  I  have  also  told  you  in 
time  past,  that  they  which  do  such  things,  skali  not  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God^ 

%  Drunkards  are  not  only  excluded  from  heavenly  en- 
joymenisy  but  are  excommunicated  from  the  society  of  Chris- 
Hans  on  earth.  The  Levicical  Law,  deems  the  rebellious 
son  as  a  glutton  and  drunkard,  worthy  of  death ;  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  regards  a  drunkard  as  unfit  even  for  social 
intercourse  or  communion,  with  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  God  on  earth.  This  was  the  command  of  the  inspired 
apostle.  "  Now,  I  have  written  to  you  not  to  keep  com- 
pany, if  any  man  that  is  called  a  brother,  be  a  fornicator, 
or  a  drunkard^  with  such  an  one,  no  not  to  eat.":}^ 

8.  The  regulations  of  the  Christian  Church  respecting 
its  Bishops y  and  other  officers ,  in  reference  to  this  subject^ 

♦  1  Corintli.  vi.  9, 10.  t  Galatians  v.  19,  21.  J  Garinth.  t.  11. 
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weqn^e  special  eonsidertUion  and  aiteniion.  ^^  A  Biekop 
must  be  blameless,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behaviour, 
given  to  hospitality,  apt  to  teach,  not  given  to  wine^-"**  Src/ 
**  A  Bishop  must  be  blameless,  as  the  steward  of  God,  n(ft 
given  to  wine^  "  Sober,  just,  holy,  temperate."!  "  Like- 
wise, must  the  deacons,  be  not  given  to  much  wine.^^X 
"The  aged  men  must  be  sober,  grave,  temperate;  the 
aged  women  not  given  to  muck  wine^  that  they  may 
teach  the  young  women  to  be  sober,"§  The  command 
of  the  apostle,  that  "  Bishops  should  not  be  given  to  wine,*** 
doubtless,  has  special  reference  to  the  principle  acted  upon 
by  the  priests  under  the  Levitical  dispensation.  The  officer 
of  Bishop  is  one  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  requires  from 
those  who  exercise  it,  great  circumspection  and  holiness 
of  conduct.  Bishops,  therefore,  are  prohibited  indulgence 
in  wine.  These  eminent  ministers  of  the  gospel,  are  re^ 
quired  to  make  sacrifices  of  a  description  not  demanded 
&om  spiritual  officers  of  inferior  rank,  lest  by  any  means 
they  should  offer  an  improper  example  to  others,  or  bring 
disgrace  upon  the  Church  by  becoming  castaways  them- 
selves. A  Bishop  must  be  /*»?  TOfwiwf  me  paroinos,  not  given 
to  wine.  This  passage  has  in  general  been  understood  to 
refer  merely  to  the  free  use  of  wine.  The  original  word 
however,  from  which  the  translation  has  been  made,  is  de* 
rived  from  ^«!»«5  near  or  %,  and  o*"**.  oinos  wine.  Literally^ 
a  Bishop  must  not  be  seen  in  company  with  wine,  at  a 
wine  banquet,  or  in  other  words,  as  we  may  reasonably  in- 
fer from  the  nature  of  the  passage,  partaking  of  "wine  as  d 
common  beverage  or  means  of  sensual  graiificaiionJ\ 

*  1  Tiro.  iii.  2,.3.  %  ^  Tim.  iii.  8. 

t  Titus  i.  7, 8.  §  Titus  ii.  2,  3,  4. 

jl  Professor  Stuart,  thus  ably  comments  on  this  subject.  ^'Itissomci* 
what  remarkable,  that  1  Timothy,  iii.  3,  and  Titus,  i.  7,  exhibit  the  word 
vdpotv9i  that  is,  vinosiiSj  friven  to  wine^  sitting  at  imne,  using  wine^  in 
reference  to  bishops;  While  1  Timothy,  iii.  8,  and  Titus,  ii.  3,  (both  in 
reference  to  deacons,)  use  ihe  phrase  much  imne  oivoq  v6Xvi ;  now,  if  the 
first  were)  in  the  apostle's  mind  altogether  equivalent  to  the  second,  whjf 
should  he  so  carefully,  as  it  would  seem,  in  each  instance  have  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  case  of  a  bishop  and  that  of  a  deacon  ?  The  deacom 
may  use  wine,  but  not  mxu:h  vsine^  but  the  bishops  must  not  be  nao^ttvot  no- 
ting at  unn«f  literally,  with  tmn«,  in  company  tvUh  wine,  I  am  aware  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  lexicons  explain  this  precept  concerning  bishops ;  mak- 
ing it  in  effect  the  same  as  that  concerning  deacons.  But  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  there,  is  a  design  m  the  difference  of  phraseology  in  the  two  cases, 
and  one  which  is  grounded  in  reference  to  the  precept  concerning  priests, 
under  the  Jewish  oispensation.  Certainly  this  is  not  an  unreasonable  suppo- 
sition ;  and  does  not  this  gather  strength  from  the  fact,  that  Timothy  is 
known  to  have  entirely  abstained  from  wine,  inasmuch  as  the  commana  ^f 
the  apostle,  that  he  should  take  some  for  a  medicinal  purpose,  neGossarily 
implies  this?"— JEs«y  on  Tempsrance.  by  ProfsMtur  StuOft. 
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A  Bishop,  moreover,  must  not  only  not  be  given  to  i^viney 
bttt  he  must  be  trigilant  ynf«x«uy  nephaleon.  The  latter 
w<wd  in  the  original,  is  derived  from  two  words,  *n  not 
•iw  pio  to  drink.  Hence  we  observe  a  striking  connexion 
between  the  use  of  wint  and  vigilance.  '-^Watchfuly  for 
one  who  drinks,  is  apt  to  deep  /  so  he  who  abstains  from 
it,  is  more  likely  to  keep  awake^  and  attend  to  his  work 
and  charge,  A  Bishop  has  to  watch  over  the  church  and 
watch  for  it ;  and  this  will  require  all  his  care  and  cir- 
cumspection. ^  Bi$hop  must  not  only  he  watchful^  but 
aosER  9iaf^ova.  Prudent^  or  according  to  the  etymology 
of  the  word,  from  ^^^  sound^  and  ^^^i*'  mindj  a  man  of  sound 
mind  f  having  a  good  understanding,  and  the  complete 
government  of  all  his  passions  "* 

These  observations  lead  us  to  perceive,  that  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  Bishop,  are  intimately  associated  with,  and 
more  or  less  dependant  upon  each  other.  Sobriety,  in 
fact,  is  the  mainspring  of  his  moral  character.  Sobriety 
or  abstinence,  is  necessary  to  vigilance  and  capability  of 
communicating  instruction.  A  Bishop  must  be  apt  to 
ieachy  he  must  also  be  blameless,  of  sood.  behaviour,  just, 
holy,  prudent  or  sober,  in  other  words,  possess  the  entire 
eontrol  and  government  of  all  his  passions.  The  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  is  in  every  respect  opposed  to  the 
possession  and  practice  of  these  virtues ;  and  ^'  as  stewards 
of  God"  they  are  commanded  to  abstain  from  it.  This 
fact  will  account  for  St.  Paul's  apparent  repetition  of  ex- 
pression, in  his  Epistles  both  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  The 
virtues  which  were  required  in  a  Bishop  were  inseparable, 
and  proceeded  from  one  another.  Vigilance^  sobriety,  ab- 
stinence from  wine,  include  freedom  from  vice,  both  of 
mind  and  body.  The  use  of  intoxicating  wine,  necessa- 
rily influences  and  disturbs  the  harmonious  operations  of 
the  functions  of  both  at  the  same  time.  The  remarks  of 
St.  Paul,  beautifully  comprehend  the  whole,  and  exhibit 
his  wise  conception  of  the  intimate  connexion  and  influ- 
ence which  exist  between  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical 
powers  of  man. 

An  investigation  of  this  subject,  necessarily  involves  an 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  temperance  or  sobriety, 
practised  by  the  primitive  Christians;  an  investigation 
highly  important  to  the  interests  and  character  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  present  day.  Some  little  perplexity  may  at 
first  arise  from  an  error,  in  some  respects  unimportant, 

♦  Clarkie'a  Comme&tary,  1  Timotliy,  OL  Z. 
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found  to  exist  in  the  common  and  authorized  version  of 
the  Scriptures.  Thus,  in  reference  to  a  Bishop,  the  direc- 
tion in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  is,  that  he  should  be  vigi- 
lanij  »^<^oXiov  nephaleon,  (or  sober,  not  to  drink)  sober, 
vwfpova  sophrona,  (prudent  or  discreet,)  and  m  ^apoiwv  me 
paroinon,  not  given  to  wine.  The  word  vt)<paUov,  nepAalion, 
m  this  instance,  appears  to  include  general  sobriety,  both 
of  mind  and  body,  which  could  be  secured  only  by  absti- 
nence from  intoxicating  drink,  else  the  latter  prohibition 
would  scarcely  have  been  given.  The  Epistle  to  Titus 
nearly  corresponds  with  that  to  Timothy.  A  Bishop  must 
be  hf  vapotvos  me  paroinos  not  given,  to  wine,  sobee,  o<o(ppova 
sophrona  and  tempeeate,  «y*f>ar;j  enkrate.*  The  word  tern- 
peraie  in  the  latter  Epistle,  evidently  corresponds  with  that 
of  vigilant  in  the  former,  and  on  examination,  the  apostle 
will  be  found,  in  both  instances,  to  have  meant  the  same 
thing. 

In  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  however,  in  the  directions  con- 
cerning aged  men  and  deacons,  the  word  ffi<i>aUovi  nepha^ 
leousy  sober,  is  rendered  correctly,  being,  though  of  differ- 
ent numbers,  the  same  as  vn(^o.Uov  nephaleon^  which  in- 
Timothy  is  translated  vigilant  5  while  the  succeeding  word, 
temperate^  in  the  original  vt^n^vai,  sophronas  (prudent  or 
discreet)  in  Timothy  has  been  seen  to  have  been  rendered 
sober, 

A  more  extended  examination  of  learned  authorities,  in 
reference  to  the  words  translated  temperance  and  sobriety, 
will  add  considerable  light  to  this  important  branch  of  our 
inquiry.  A  reference  also  to  the  high  authority  of  the 
Vulgate  (Latin)  Translation,  will  be  highly  interesting, 
inasmuch,  as  it  was  executed  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
probably  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  primitive  customs 
had  been  transmitted  from  the  apostolic  age,  in  an  uncor- 
rupted  states  The  word  ^yxp^^rn  enkrate^  which  in  the  au- 
thorized version  is  translated  temperaity^  is  rendered  in  the 
Vulgate  coniinentem^  or  continent.  Chrysostom  thus  inter- 
prets this  passage,  hoc  quippe  est  continenMa  nullo  vitio 
subjici;  "tnis  then  is  continence,  to  be  subject  to  no  vice." J 
In  iDonnegan's  Lexicon,  the  word  »"?^«'* — nepAo,  which  forms 
the  root  of  the  word  translated  sober,  in  the  following 
passages  is  thus  explained.  "To  live  abstemiously,  to 
abetain  from  wine  ;"§  and  »''7^«Xmj — nephaleos^  one  that  ab- 

•  Titus  i.  8.  t  Titus  ii.  2.  i  Chiys.  in  loco. 

§  The  word  aXntemiout  (abstcmius)  is  d«riTed  fiom  two  Latin  words,  abt, . 
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Btains  from  wine,  and  therefore  is  sober.*'  Donnegan 
illustrates  the  interpretation  of  the  word  ^fnpot — nepho^  by 
adducing  aft  appropriate  example  from  the  (Edipus  Golo- 
neus  of  Sophocles.  It  is  remarked  by  that  writer,  that  at 
certain  of  the  religious  ceremonies  and  sacred  rights  of 
the  Ghreeks,  water  was  poured  out  as  a  libation  to  their  idol 
gods;  which,  together  with  the  altars  on  which  it  was 
poured,  and  the  wood  used  on  these  occasions,  were  de- 
scribed  by  the  word  »'v»«<d — nepio,  and  its  compounds  and 
variations.  This  was  precisely  the  same  word  as  that  em- 
ployed by  Peter,  when  he  said,  »'#«>»«  »«*>«,  or  Ov^ara  rtn^tXm 
9«iri«i  and  by  Paul  in  his  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus 
The  sacrifices  and  offerings  in  question  were  such  as  were 
offered  to  the  muses  and  nymphs,  and  have  been  referred 
to  in  the  previous  chapter. 

In  Oalatians  v.  23,  the  vulgate  renders  the  word  *yfp«rif 
(temperance)  castHas.  In  2  reter  i.  6,  this  version  is  still 
more  unequivocal,  and  the  same  word  is  rendered  absii' 
nentia.  "Add  to  knowledge  temperance,"  or  according 
to  the  vulgate,  absiinence,*  The  language  of  Saint  Pad 
to  the  Corinthians,  however,  places  this  question  in  a  still 
stronger  light.  "  Every  man  that  strive th  for  the  mastery 
is  temperate  ty^fatMrai  (enkrateuetai)  in  all  things."!  The 
vulgate  renders  the  word  in  this  case  abstinet^  the  verbal 
of  abstinence.  Pasor  thus  explains  the  passage,  exquisi- 
tissima  utitur  dieta,  *'  uses  the  most  slender  diet.'*  The 
same  word,  *r"^arfi»^«i  (enkrateuomai,)  is  thus  defined  and 
illustrate<]f  by  Parkhurst,  in  his  Greek  Lexicon,  an  author- 
ity of  acknowledged  standard  excellence  ;  «y*f»Brew/««  («i- 
krateudai)^  to  contain^  or  restrain  one*s  self  with  regard  to 
sensual  pleasures ,  to  be  temperate, ^^X  "  I  cannot  forbear," 
adds  Parkhurst,  "  observing  with  the  learned  Raphelius  and 
others,  how  beautifully  this  letter  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
passage  of  Epictetus,  Enchiridon,  ch.  xxxv.,  which  may 
aflTord  an  excellent  lesson  to  Christians.  'Would  you,' 
says  that  philosopher,  *  be  ti  victor  in  the  Olympic  Games  1 
so  in  good  truth  would  I,  for  it  is  a  glorious  thing ;  but 
pray  consider  what  must  go  before,  and  what  may  follow, 
and  so  proceed  to  the  attempt.     You  must  then  live  by 

from,  and  tem$turAj  wme.  The  latter  word  raumg  the  Latins,  was  oaed  aa- 
cieatly  to  express  wiae.  Vinum  prisca  linguA  temetum  (^aitetenf .— <2itf. 
a.  23. 

*  Abstinence  (abstinentia)  derived  from  two  words  abSf  from,  and  ttneo 
to  hold — ^to  refrain. 

t  1  Corinthians  ix.  25. 

t  Occ.  1  Corinthians  iz.  26. 
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rule,  eat  what  will  be  disagreeable,  refrain  from  delicacies. 
You  must  oblige  yourself  to  constant  exercise  at  the  ap- 
pointed  hour,  in  heat  and  cold ;  you  must  abstain  from 
tvin€y  and  cold  liquors  j  in  a  word,  you  must  be  as  submis- 
sive to  all  the  directions  of  your  master  as  to  those  of  a 
physician.' " 

These  remarks  of  Epictetus  are  in  accordance  with  thrf 
practice  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  which  St.  Paul  evidently 
alludes,  in  the  training  of  the  athlet©,  at  the  Gymnasia  or 
PalfiBstrfiB,  academies  established  for  that  purpose  at  the 
public  expense.  Those  who  were  designed  for  that  pro- 
fession, were,  from  an  early  age  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  various  masters,  and  had  the  plainest  food 
apportioned  for  their  diet.  They  were  enjoined  continence 
and  prohibited  altogether  the  use  of  wine^  Horace  thus 
alludes  to  this  practice : — 

''  Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit, 
AhsHnuU  Yenei<e  et  Hno,^ 

Abt.  Pout.  v.  112. 

'*  Who  in  the  Olympic  race  the  prize  woaM  gam, 
Has  borne  from  early  youth  fatigues  aod  pain, 
Excess  of  heat  and  cold  has  often  tried, 
Love's  softness  banished,  and  the  glass  deny'd." 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  saw  the  propriety  of  rendering  this 
remarkable  passage  in  the  above  sense.  It  accordingly 
stands  in  his  Commentary  as  follows : — "  Evetj^man  that 
striveth  for  the  mastery,  is  temperate^  or  continent  in  ali 
things?^* 

The  remarks  of  St.  Paul  in  regard  to  deacons  and  aged 
persons,  deserve  further  consideration.  "The  deacons 
must  not  be  given  to  much  wine" — 1  Tim.  iii.  8.  " That 
the  aged  men  be  sober,  temperate," — Titus  ii.  2.  "  That 
the  aged  women  be  not  given  to  much  wine" — Titus  ii.  3. 
The  deacons  held  offices  in  the  church,  essentially  different 
from  those  of  a  bishop,  and  inferior  in  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility. The  aged  men  and  women  also,  were  persons 
of  great  influence,  in  regard  to  the  rising  generation,  and 
their  intimate  connexion  with  the  various  relations  of  life. 
Hence,  the  necessity  that  their  lives  should  present  an 
example  of  correct  morals  and  unblemished  piety. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  was  written  in  reference 
I  o  a  people  who  were  either  Greeks  themselves,  or  partici- 

*  Ck>inmentary  1  Corinthians  iz.  25. 
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pated  more  or  less  in  Grecian  manners.  Greek  and  Roman 
youths  were  forbidden  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  wine.  Wine 
was  supposed  to  be  designed  as  a  cordial  in  old  age  ]  and 
in  course  of  time,  as  luxurious  habits  became  general,  it 
was  considered,  not  only  lawful,  but  proper  for  aged  per- 
sons to  indulge  freely  in  its  use.  The  ancient  scholiast 
on  Homer,  alludes  to  this  practice  in  old  wobaen : — x^^^ 
rw  artrta  4  vXijria  aimi  ot  thU  age  they  delight  %n  wtne,  Ovid  in 
the  following  words,  also  alludes  to  this  practice,  vinosior 
aias  hac  end. 

We  must  not  infer  from  these  directions  of  St.  Paul,  that 
the  converted  Gentiles  made  use  of  intoxicating  wine.  On 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  doubtless,  they  would 
abandon  those  wines  which  they  were  accustomed  to  use 
while  in  a  state  of  darkness,  for  such  harmless  substitute* 
as  might  be  safely  adopted  by  temperate  and  self-denying 
Christians.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  wines  of 
an  opposite  description  would  either  be  made  use  of  by 
such  individuals,  or  countenanced  by  St.  Paul.  The  prac- 
tice, therefore,  of  drinking  much  wine  of  the  latter  kind, 
might  be  reprehended  by  the  apostle  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  for  the  wickedness  of  making  a  luxuriptis 
use  of  what  was  in  itself,  when  moderately  taken,  innocent 
and  agreeable ;  and,  secondly,  on  account  of  the  danger 
which  might  arise  from  a  large  and  improper  use  of  a 
slightly  fermented  liquor,  a  practice,  indeed,  calculated  to 
revive  an  Appetite  for  stronger  alcoholic  stimulants.  The 
conclusions  to  which  these  observations,  in  regard  to 
bishops,  deacons,  and  aged  persons  lead,  are  shortly  w^ 
follows : — The  former,  by  the  sacred  nature  of  their  office, 
were  to  be  beyond  any  kind  of  suspicion  or  danger  ;  while 
the  latter,  were  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  not  only  on 
account  of  their  own  safety,  but  from  the  influence  which 
their  example  might  exercise  on  society.* 

The  apostles  were  extremely  jealous  of  the  conduct  of 
the  members  of  the  various  churches  which  they  had  been 
instrumental  in  planting,  and  in  particular,  of  those  whose 
former  dissolute  practices,  formed  a  source  of  considerable 
danger  in  regard  to  the  steadfastness  of  their  Christian 
profession.  Humility  and  frequent  prayer,  therefore,  are 
recommended  as  means  to  preserve  them  from  surrounding 
temptations. 

•  Clemens,  Alexandrinus.  and  Hegesippus,  state,  that  St.  James  the  Minor, 
who,  on  account  of  his  hohness  of  condTuct  and  purity  of  life,  was  nimanied 

th«  Just,  obserTcd  from  his  birth  the  laws  of  the  Nazarite. 
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The  snare  of  strong  drink  was  peculiarly  guarded  against. 
The  advice  of  the  apostle  Peter,  to  the  stranger  Gentiles, 
throughout  the  various  countries,  to  whose  inhabitants  his 
Epistles  were  addressed,  forms  an  apposite  and  striking 
illustration.  "Humble  yourselves  therefore,  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  God,  that  he  may  exalt  you  in  due  time ; 
casting  all  your  care  upon  him,  for  he  careth  for  you.  Be 
sober^  be  vigilaniy  because  your  adversary  the  devil,  as  a 
roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour."* 

The  preceding  remarks  and  illustrations  tend  to  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  subject  under  consideration.  The 
temperance  of  the  New  Testament,  in  regard  to  intoxica- 
ting liquors,  if  not  altogether  proved  to  consist  in  total  and 
habitual  abstinence,  approaches  so  near  to  it,  as  to  render 
any  further  discussion  on  the  question  a  mere  discussion 
of  wordsy  and  not  of  principles.  The  habits  and  practices 
of  nominal  Christians  in  the  present  day,  are,  most  unhap- 
pily, opposed  to  the  customs  of  the  followers  of  Christ  at 
the  period  immediately  succeeding  his  appearance  on  earth. 
Objections,  however,  are  frequently  urged  against  this 
view  of  Scriptural  temperance,  which  are  founded  either 
on  .some  avowed  or  latent  feeling,  in  favour  of  the  use  of 
wine.  The  general,  and  long  continued  habit  of  vinous 
indulgence,  renders  it  difficult  to  convince  mankind,  either 
that  the  habits  of  the  people  differed  materially  in  those 
days  from  our  own,  or  that  the  wines  in  common  use,  at 
that  period,  bore  no  analogy  to  the  stimulating  and  highly 
intoxicating  substitutes  of  the  present  day.  When  the 
mind  yields  to  conviction  from  indubitable  evidence,  with 
respect  to  these  important  and  preliminary  points,  the  most 
obscure  and  conflicting  passages  in  Scripture  become  com- 
paratively easy  of  explanation. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  examples  of  these  popular  ob- 

•  Dr.  Clarke,  forcibly  adverts  to  the  appositeness, and  antitheticalbeauty 
found  in  this  remarkable  passage,  Seeking  whom  he  truly  devour.  rtvaKarmtti 
whom  he  may  gulp  down.  "  It  is  not  every  one,"  that  he  can  ewaUow  down ; 
those  who  are  sober  and  vigilant y  are  proof  against  him ;  those  he  may  not 
twaUow  down;  those  who  are  drunken  with  the  cares  of  this  world,  &c., 
and  are  unwatchful^  these  he  mat  swallow  down.  There  is  a  beauty  in  this 
verse,  and  a  striking  apposition  between  the  first  and  last  wordSy  which  I 
think  has  not  been  noticed.  Be  sober  K^^ir:  from  >'ri  not,  and  -nutv  to  drink  / 
do  not  drink f  do  not  suxUlow  down ;  and  the  word  Karamn  from  xam  down, 
and  vt€t¥  to  drink.  If  you  swallow  strong  drink  down,  the  devil  will  swal- 
low yoa  down.  Hear  this  !  ye  drunkards,  topers,  and  tipplers,  or  by  what- 
ever name  ye  are  known  in  society,  or  among  your  fellow-sinners.  Strong 
drink  is  not  only  the  way  to  the  devil,  but  tlie  devil's  way  into  you:  and  y« 
■re  BQch  at  the  devil  pa:ticularly  mat  swallow  down.** — Clorkt^s  Commin- 
tar^t  1  Peter  v.  8. 
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jections,  is  founded  on  the  celebrated  advice  of  St.  Paul  to 
Timothy.  "  Drink  no  longer  water,  hut  use  a  little  wine^ 
for  thy  stomach^s  sake,  and  thine  often  infirmities,^^*  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detailed  discussion,  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  wine  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul.  It  is  sufficient 
to  know  that  a  little  of  it  used  as  a  medicine  "  for  the 
stomach^ 8  jsake^  and  for  its  often  infirmities,^^  could  be  pro- 
ductive of  no  injurious  result.  Those  who  adduce  this 
practice,  as  an  evidence  of  apostolic  sanction  for  the  habit- 
ual  and  luxurious  use  of  wine,  do  strangely  pervert  the 
tenor  of  that  wisdom  taught  by  the  gospel,  which  is  both 
pure  and  holy,  and  "  cometh  from  above,"  and  is  therein 
described  as  "  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated," 
and  as  uniformly  productive  of  a  temperate  use  of  "  every 
creature  of  God,"  under  the  influence  of  his  corresponding 
grace.  1  Tim.  iv.  4,  5,  and  James  iii.  17. 

The  Saviour's  remark,  in  reference  to  the  appearance  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  himself,  has  been  equally  subjected 
to  improper  and  unjustifiable  purposes.  "  John  the  Baptist 
came  neither  eating  bread  nor  drinking  wine,  and  ye  say 
he  hath  a  devil.  The  Son  of  man  is  come  eating  and  drink  - 
ing,  and  ye  say.  Behold  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bih* 
her !  But  wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children."t  John 
the  Baptist,  by  command  of  the  Almighty,  refrained  from 
the  use  of  such  things  as  might  militate  against  the  pure 
and  holy  mission  for  which  he  was  designed.  He  was  in- 
terdicted from  the  use  of  any  kind  of  wine  and  strong 
drink,  whether  it  consisted  of  must  or  even  of  the  light, 
weak,  and  unintoxicating  wine,  most  probably,  in  common 
use  among  the  Hebrews.  In  other  words,  he  was  announ- 
ced to  the  world  as  the  specially  devoted  minister  of  God. 
The  conduct  of  John  did  not  differ,  in  other  respects,  from 
that  of  the  people  among  whom  he  resided.  "  There  w&s 
nothing,"  remarks  Mr.  Warmer,  "in  John,  of  excessive 
rigour,  nor  anything  of  an  ostentatious  departing  from 
common  forms  of  living,  in  order  to  indulge  in  delicacies  ; 
but  retiring  into  the  deserts  for  meditation  and  prayer,  he 
lived  with  great  simplicity,  after  the  manner  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  those  regions,  both  with  respect  to  dress  and 
food."J  John,  in  fact,  did  not  retire  into  the  deserts  with 
the  rigour  and  ostentation  of  a  superstitious  hermit,  but 
contented  himself  with  the  simple  diet  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  was  located.     The  Saviour,  on  the  contrary,  re- 


•  1  Tim.  V.  23.  f  Luke  vii.  23,  26. 

^  Harmer's  Scripture  Observations,  p.  160. 
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sided  principally  at,  or  near  to,  Jerusalem,  where  the  habits 
of  the  people  were  not  so  simple,  and  ate  and  drank  of  the 
temperate  fare  which  they  offered  to  him.  The  conduct  of 
neither  of  them  satisfied  the  self-righteous  Pharisees.  The 
unostentatious  behaviour  of  the  Baptist,  excited  feelings  of 
contempt  and  hatred,  and  occasioned  the  calumny  to  which 
the  Saviour  alludes,  namely,  '*^hat  he  was  possessed  of  a 
devil !"  The  Son  of  God  associated  with  publicans  (i.  e. 
tax-gatherers)  and  sinners,  and  proclaimed  to  them  the 
unspeakable  riches  of  the  gospel,  and  was  wickedly  and 
falsely  charged  with  being  ^'  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine- 
bibber."  Had  he  made  a  more  ostentatious  appearance  on 
earth,  his  mission,  no  doubt,  would  have  received  worldly 
honour  and  regard.  This,  however,  was  not  the  design  of 
that  Saviour,  whose  object  was  not  only  to  call  sinners  to 
repentance,  and  to  offer  himself  a  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of 
the  world,  but  both  by  example  and  precept,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  that  religion  which  he  came  from  heaven  to 
establish.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  this  object 
would  be  promoted  by  its  great  and  divine  Author,  who 
was  the  holiest  of  men,  partaking  and  sanctioning  the  use 
of  intoxicating  wine.  The  language  of  Jesus  certainly  doe« 
not  imply  that  he  made  use  of  inebriating  liquor.  "  John 
the  Baptist  came  neither  eating  bread  nor  drinking  {any 
kind  of)  wine  ;"  in  other  words,  he  was  a  Nazarite,  pledg- 
ed to  abstain  from  everything  that  came  from  the  grape, 
whether  intoxicating  or  not.  The  Saviour  was  not  a  Naza- 
rite, and  therefore  not  being  bound  by  the  rules  of  that 
sect,  was  at  liberty  to  use  the  common  diet  of  the  persons 
with  whom  he  associated.  We  may,  indeed,  rest  assured, 
that  so  holy  a  being  as  the  Son  of  God  would  not  partake 
of  anything  that  was  improper  in  itself,  or  calculated  to 
lead  his  followers  into  sinful  indulgence.  In  this  manner 
did  the  Saviour  come  "  eating  and  drinking"  of  the  com- 
mon food  of  the  country.  The  charge  that  he  was  intem- 
perate, like  other  of  their  accusations,  was  false  and  ab- 
surd. The  Saviour  merely  remarked  in  his  own  defence, 
"Wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children."  It  was  unneces- 
sary and  superfluous  to  assert,  that  he  abstained  from  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquor.  His  conduct  was  open  to  the 
investigation  of  all  parties.  His  blameless  life  gave  the  lie 
to  his  accusers.  To  this  testimony,  indeed,  he  appealed, 
as  the  most  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  him^  It  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  nature  and  properties  of  the  liquors  made 
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use  of  by  the  temperate  Jews,  as  common  articles  of  diet. 
That  they  were  not  injurious  either  to  the  health  or  to 
morals,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  of  such  the  Saviour  might 
partake  without  fear  of  either  well-founded  accusation,  or 
of  injurious  example. 

The  miracle  of  converting  water  into  wine,  performed 
by  the  Saviour  in  Gana  o#  Galilee,  has  been  eagerly  ad- 
vanced by  the  advocates  of  strong  drink,  in  proof  of  his 
approval  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  wine.  This  notion  has 
unfortunately  been  countenanced  by  those,  whose  sacred 
functions  ought  to  have  been  a  security  against  such  ap- 
proval of  practices,  which  imperceptibly  lead  to  injurious 
results.*  The  nature  of  this  wine  certainly  was  such  as 
the  Saviour  could  safely  recommend,  and  in  the  production 
of  which,  he  "  manifested  his  glory  to  his  disciples."!  The 
wine  which  had  been  used  at  the  feast,  probably,  was  such 
as  was  in  common  use  among  the  temperate  portion  of  the 
community  on  such  occasions.  The  Saviour  surely  would 
not  have  been  present  at  a  feast  held  by  disreputable  per- 
sons, and  either  made  for,  or  devoted  to  purposes  of  in- 
temperate indulgence.  The  wine  produced  was  pronounced 
by  the  Ruler  of  the  feast,  to  be  better  than  that  which  they 
had  previously  been  drinking.}  On  the  supposition  that  it 
was  mtoxicating  in  its  properties,  the  Son  of  God  is  repre- 
sented as  producing  that  which  was  more  intoxicating. 
This  is  an  inference  which  few  Christians  in  the  present 
day  would  be  willing  to  draw.  The  phrase  "  well  drunk^'* 
if  applied  to  the  persons  then  present  at  the  feast,  places 
the  circumstances  in  a  still  more  perplexing  light.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  so  applied  with  any  kind  of  propriety. 
When  individuals  have  taken  sufficient  for  the  support  and 
supply  of  the  natural  wants  of  the  system,  then  they  have 
had  enough.  More  the  Saviour  could  not  possibly  counte- 
nance, because  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  those  laws  of 
the  animal  economy,  which  he  himself  had  framed,  and  in- 
jurious to  the  objects  of  his  creation.  When  the  phrase 
well  drunk  therefore,  was  used,  if  applicable  to  the  then 
present  occasion,  it  necessarily  had  reference  only  to  the 

*  Oor  blessed  Sayioar  came  eating  and  drinking ;  was  present  at  weddiDC(s 
«nd  other  entertainments,  nay,  at  one  of  them  worked  a  miracle  to  make 
wine,  when  it  it  plain^  there  had  been  more  drank  than  was  absolutely  necc*. 
sary  for  the  support  of  naJtt^re,  and,  consequently,  something  had  been  in. 
dulged  to  pleasure  and  cheerfulness.'' — Dr.  Tra^h  Sermons  against  being 
Righteous  overmuch.    See  his  Works. 

fJohnU.  11. 

i  John  T.  10. 
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use  of  a  moderatt  quantity,  and  not  to  more  than  was  iuetit» 
9ary  for  the  wants  of  temperate  persons. 

The  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  another  example, 
commonly  adduced  in  testimony,  that  the  Saviour  both 
sanctioned  and  participated  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  wine. 
There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  this  occurrence  took 
place  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Passover,  and  in  this 
case,  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  absence  of  fermented 
wine  during  the  latter  observance,  will  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  former.*  How  far  the  original  customs  had 
been  preserved  till  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour,  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  in  this  case  they 
had  been  completely  so,  a  conclusion  which  appears  the 
more  likely  from  the  expression  then  used  by  the  Saviour, 
in  regard  to  ^^  the  fruit  of  the  vine,"  an  expression  which, 
undoubtedly  refers  to  the  natural  product  of  the  grape,  and 
not  to  any  artificial  product,  the  result  either  of  man's  in- 
genuity, or  vegetable  decomposition.! 

The  parable  of  the  Saviour  in  regard  to  the  general 
custom  of  the  country  with  respect  to  the  preservation  of 

*  It  was  in  fact,  the  feast  of  the  Passover  that  our  Lord  and  his  disciples 
were  then  in  the  act  of  celebrating  ;  and  Jesus  knowing  that  this  Jewish  cere* 
mony  havine  in  its  typical  and  only  real  use^  accomplished  in  the  sheddinc 
of  his  own  blood,  t6<  k  this  opportunity  of  instituting  his  own  eucharistical 
festival  in  its  stead  ^  and  it  is  certain,  we  have  no  account  of  any  other  kind 
of  wine  being  then  introduced,  than  what  was  usually  drunk  at  the  celebra- 
tion  of  the  Passover. — See  Luke  xxii.  8,  11,  13,  15. 

t  The  observations  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  on  the  nature  of  the  wine  used 
at  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  and  contained  in  his  discourse  on  that  sub- 
ject, are  m  the  highest  degree  relevant.  "  It  will  be  of  considerable  conse- 
<^uence  to  ascertain  what  this  cup  contained.  Wine  is  not  specifically  men- 
tioned, but  what  is  tantamount  to  it,  namely,  that  our  Lord  terms  yev/r/ia  riK 
o|iTfXo»,  "the  offspriiig  or  produce  of  the  vine."  Though  this  was  the  true 
and  proper  wine,  yet  it  was  widely  different  from  that  medicated  and  sophis- 
ticated beverage  which  goes  now  under  that  name.    The    *^*^  yayin  of  the 

Hebrews,  the  otvoi  of  the  Greeks^  and  the  vinum  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
meant  simply,  the  "  expressed  juice  of  the  grape,"  sometimes  drunk  imme- 
diately after  it  was  expressed,  while  its  natural  sweetness  remained,  and  then 
termed  mustumy  at  other  times  after  fermentation,  which  process  rendered  it 
fit  for  keeping,  without  getting  acid  or  unhealthful,  then  called  otvoi  and 
vinum.  By  the  ancient  Hebrews,  I  believe,  it  was  chiefly  drank  in  its  first  or 
simple  state  ;  hence,  it  was  termed  among  them  ^^tiH  *^^&  peree  hagge- 
phen,  "  the  fruit  of  the  vine,"  and  by  our  Lord  in  the  Syriac,  his  vernacular 
language  ]A»*     <  ]^^  "the  young  or  son  of  the  vine."  In  ancient  timet 

when  only  a  small  portion  was  wanted  for  immediate  use,  the  juice  was 
pressed  by  the  hand  out  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  immediatey  drank.  After 
this  manner,  Pharaoh's  butler  was  accustomed  to  squeeze  out  wine  into  the 
royal  cup,  as  is  evident  from  Gen.  xl.  11."— Dr.  Clarke^a  **  Diacourae  on  tha 
Nature  and  Detign  oftha  Euchariat,*'  Page  59.  £d.  1836. 
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wine,  has  been  made  a  subject  of  freqneat  disputation. 
^^And  no  man  putteth  new  wine  into  o]d  bottles;  else  tke 
new  wine  will  burst  the  bottles,  and  be  spilled,  and  the 
bottles  shall  perish.     But  new  wine  must  be  put  into  new 
bottles,  and  both  are  preserved.''*    It  is,  however,  an  il- 
lustration derived  merely  from  certain  customs  of  the 
eountry,  and  cannot  with  justice  be  quoted  in  evidence  of 
the  Saviour's  approval  of  intoxicating  liquor.     It  applies, 
indeed,  with  equal  fitness  to  wine  in  its  unfermented  state. 
The  juice  of  the  grape  when  put  into  strong  vessels  and 
kept  from  exposure  to  the  air,  would  readily  remain  un- 
fermented, and  in  particular  after  it  had  been  submitted  to 
a  certain  degree  of  heat.     (See  note,  p.  225.)     Carbonic 
acid  would  evolve  on  slight  exposure  to  the  air,  such, 
indeed,  as  would  arise  from  old  and  cracked  bottles,  con- 
sequently, the  vessels  would  burst.     ^^  No  man  also  having 
drank  old  wine  straightway  desireth  new  ;  for  he  saitfa,  the 

Dr.  Clarke,  severely  reprobates  the  modem  practice,  in  some  churches, 
of  making  use  of  impure  wine.  '<  This  is  a  most  wicked  and  awful  perver- 
sion of  our  Lord's  ordinance.  The  matters  made  use,  by  Jesus  Christ  <m 
this  solemn  occasion,  were  unleavened  bread,  and  the  produce  of  the  vine, 
t.  «.  pore  wine.  To  depart  in  the  least  from  lus  institution,  while  it  is  in  our 
power  to  follow  it  literally,  would  be  extremely  culpable,"  &c.  (Idem, 
p.  60.) 

The  observation  of  the  Saviour  when  he  distributed  the  cup  to  his  dis 
ciples,  is  highly  corroborative  of  the  same  view:  ^*  I  will  drinlc  no  more  of 
the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  that  I  drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.''  Mark  xiv.  25.  Fermented  wine,  n^w,  or  only  recently  fermented,  is 
necesaarilv  strongly  alcoholic,  and  powerfully  intoxicating.  It  could  not 
therefore  oe  wine  of  this  description.  Professor  Stuart,  in  reply  to  some 
observations  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague,  makes  the  following  pertinent  re- 
marks on  the  above  passage,  viiich  he  confesses  he  adduces  with  consider- 
able diffidence,  although  they  appear  to  him  to  render  a  subject  previously 
difficult  of  comprehension,  perfectly  easy  and  natural.  **  I  confess  myself 
unable  to  explain  this  (the  passage  in  Mark  above  quoted,)  on  the  ground 
which  you  (Ur.  Spragne,)  assume,  viz.,  that  fermented  wine  was  used  on 
this  occasion.  Call  to  mind  the  declaration  in  another  passage^  that  *' no 
man  when  he  has  drank  old  wine,  straig:htway  saith  the  new  is  better." 
When  fermented  wine  is  compared  with  itself,  the  old  is  better  than  the 
new.  Just  the  reverse  must  be  the  case  with  muatf  which  is  best  of  all 
when  fresh.  Now  the  nature  of  the  idea  which  Jesus  wished  to  communi- 
cate was,  that  the  heavenly  communion  and  feast  would  be  far  superior  to 
their  earthly  one.  In  order  to  designate  this,  he  employs  wine  as  a  svmbol. 
Better  wine  than  they  had  been  drinking,  would  be  the  symbol,  then,  of 
higher  happiness.  But  if  they  were  drinking  fermented  wine,  why  does  the 
Saviour  mention  the  new  as  the  better  ?  for  surely  the  idea  of  better  is  im- 
plied. This  would  be  contrary  to  the  declaration  noticed  above,  and  sub- 
▼enive  of  his  main  design.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  drinking  mtut^ 
which  was  (as  it  must  liave  been,^  some  six  months  old,  then  to  mentiov 
the  new  firuit  of  the  vine,  that  tney  would  drink  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
would  make  the  sense  altoeether  apposite.  New  and  fresh  must,  must 
always  be  better  than  the  old."— 4m«ricsn  «  Temperance  InttUi^encer/^ 
E!xtra.  1^6. 

•  Luka  V.  37,  38, 
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old  is  better."*  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  sense  m 
which  the  word  'old,"  was  used  in  this  passage.  Facts, 
however,  sufficiently  demonstrate,  that  among  a  portion  of 
the  ancients,  at  least,  old  unfermented  wine  was  in  general 
use,  and  in  great  esteem.  The  Lacedaemonians,  for  ex- 
ample, did  not  make  use  of  their  inspissated  wines,  until 
they  had  been  kept  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Pliny  speaks 
of  wines  as  thick  as  honey,  which  were  first  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  and  then  filtered  through  linen.  They  were 
kept  for  two  hundred  years.  Wines  preserved  to  one 
hundred  years,  were  in  common  use  among  the  luxurious 
citizens  of  Rome.  Aristotle  and  Galen,  state,  that  seven 
years  was  the  shortest  period  allotted  to  keep  wines  pre- 
vious to  their  being  considered  fit  for  use.  Thus  also  with 
other  ancient  nations,  whose  habits  and  tastes  differed  in 
many  respects  from  our  own. 

All  Christians  admit,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  by  him  all  things  were 
made  that  are  made.  He  himself  declared,  "/  and  my 
Faiher  are  one,^^  The  Saviour  obviously  assumes  the 
offices  of  King^  Prince^  Priest^  and  Prophet^  and  under 
certain  circumstances,  all  who  fulfilled  these  offices  were 
interdicted  the  use  of  wine.  He  had  also  by  the  medium 
of  the  prophets  warned  mankind  of  the  danger  of  indul- 
gence in  wine,  and  pointed  out  the  injurious  effects  of 
such  a  practice.  It  is  improbable,  therefore,  that  the 
Saviour,  who  himself  gave  the  warning,  and  made  the  laws 
in  question,!  would,  on  his  appearance  on  earth  for  the 
holiest  of  purposes,  be  the  first  to  abrogate,  or  violate  and 
set  them  at  naught.  The  Saviour  came  to  fulfil  the  law, 
and  not  to  break  it ;  and  in  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  sub* 
mitted  to  those  rites  and  customs  which  were  common  to 
the  Jewish  nation.  Hence  arises  a  strong  argument  against 
the  presumption  that  the  Son  of  God  made  use  of,  or 
countenanced  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor.       '^ 

The  false  and  libellous  charge  made  by  certain  by- 
standers on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  in  reference  to  those 
who  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  not  a  sufficient 
proof  that  intoxicating  wine  was  in  use  among  the  people 
of  those  days,  as  a  common  beverage.  The  word  used 
in  the  original,  yA«vKo(  gltucos^  signifies  wine,  sweet  and  neWj 
ftnd  consequently  unfermented.    It  was  thus  understood  by 

•  Luke  Y.  39. 

f  Proverhs  xxzt.  4 ;  £7ekicl  xlir.  21 :  Lake  i.  lo ;  Itaiah  jxriii.  7. 
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Pbmtiifl,  who  flourished  about  two  hundred  yenrs  hefort 
the  birth  of  Christ.  In  the  rulgate  translation  it  is  ren* 
dered  must,  or  new  wine.  This  translation  was  made  soon 
after  the  publication  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  Eras- 
mus so  understood  this  passage.  Other  writers  of  learning 
and  research,  also  express  a  similar  opinion.* 

The  charge  of  impropriety  made  by  St.  Paul  against  the 
Corinthian  church,  is  frequently  urged  in  proof  of  the 
strength  of  the  wines  of  the  primitive  Christians.  St.  Paul 
thus  admonishes  them  :  ^^  When  ye  come  together,  there- 
fore, into  one  place,  this  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper. 
For  in  eating,  every  one  taken  before  other  his  own  supper } 
and  one  is  hungry  and  another  is  drunken.  What !  have 
ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in  1  or  despise  ye  the 
church  of  God,  and  shame  them  that  have  not  1  what  shall 
I  say  to  you  1  shall  I  praise  you  in  this  1  I  praise  you  not.**t 
It  would  appear  that  the  error  into  which  the  Corinthians 
had  fallen,  through  the  injudicious  conduct  of  their 
teachers,  was  the  conversion  of  the  Lord's  supper  into  an 
ordinary  meal.  The  people  assembled  and  brought  their 
provisions  with  them.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
''  Some  had  much,  others  had  less ;  some  eat  to  excess, 
others  had  scarcely  enough  to  suffice  nature.  One  was 
hungry,  and  the  other  was  drunken  ;  fitSvet,  was  filled  to  the 
full:'  "  This,!'  adds  Dr.  Clarke,  "  is  the  sense  of  the 
word  in  many  places  of  Scripture."}  Mr.  Wesley  renders 
the  same  passage,  and  another  drinketh  largely.^  Unless 
this  interpretation  be  allowed,  the  apposition  of  the  original 

*  Gleucos,  yAcvffof,  Must,  Acts  ii.  13.  Full  of  must ;  Cornel,  a  Lap. 
Others  render  it  "  were  full  of  sweet  wine.''  The  vulgate  and  Erasmos, 
with  must ;  which  indeed  I  think  to  be  understood  by  the  Greek  yXe«*9c: 
but  these  things  took  place  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  at  which  time  there  is 
no  must,  so  that  owing  to  this  not  sufficiently  precise  mode  of  expression, 
the  word  may  be  taken  as  signifying  sweet  and  excellent  wine  ;  and  if  any 
one  prefers  translating  the  word.Dy  must,  I  do  not  greatly  object,  since 
Luke  testifies  that  these  words  were  spoken  with  cunning  and  slandering 
deri^on.-^Leigk^a  Critica  Sacra. 

The  vine  flowering  but  in  the  spring,  it  cannot  but  seem  an  iinpertinent 
objection  of  the  Jews,  that  the  apostles  were  full  of  new  wine  at  Pentecod^ 
when  it  was  not  to  be  found.  Wnerefore  we  may  rather  conceive  that  the 
word  rXdfjrv,  in  that  place,  implied  not  new  wine,  or  mv9t,  but  some  gene^ 
ous,  strong,  and  sweet  wine,  wherein  more  especially  lay  the  power  of  in- 
lebrtation.  Bat  if  it  be  taken  for  some  kind  of  must,  it  mignt  be  some  kind  of 
A«tyXvi;p(,  or  long,  lasting  mustt  which  might  be  had  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  and  which,  as  Pliny  delivereth,  they  made  by  hindering  and  keepiag 
the  mvst  from  fermentation  or  working,  and  so  it  kept  soft  and  sweet  foroi 
tmall  time  after, — Works  of  Sir  ThoTnas  Brown,  fol.  ed.  1686,  p.  8. 

il  Corinthians  xi.  20, 22. 
Dr.  Clarke's  Conunentary,  note,  ch.  zi.  17, 21. 
Rev.  J.  Weilcyts  Notes  to  the  New  Tettament,*!  looo. 
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is  destroyed,  and  a  calumny  cast  on  the  Corinthian  church, 
which  it  does  not  deserve.  The  Corinthians  erred,  inas- 
much as  they  made  the  'Lord's  supper  not  the  exclusive 
object  of  meeting  together,  but  part  of  an  ordinary  meal. 
The  apostle  therefore  declares,  "This  is  not  to  eat  the 
Lord's  supper.^''  "  Every  one  takdh  before  (that  is  before 
the  Lord's)  his  own  supper^*  St.  Paul  reproaches  them 
for  this  conduct,  and  asks  them,  whether  they  have  not 
houses  to  eat  and  drink  in,  where  they  might  m  a  proper 
manner  partake  of  their  ordinary  meals,t  and  not  thus 
bring  disgrace  upon  the  Christian  church.  Before  the 
conclusion  of  the  Epistle,  St.  Paul  solemnly  warns  them 
not  to  partake  unworthily  of  the  Lord's  supper.  "  For  he 
that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh 
damnation  to  himself."J 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  importance  to  our  present  inquiry, 
that  every  possible  degree  of  information  should  be  ob- 
tained, relative  to  the  practices  of  Christians  in  the  ages 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  time  of  the  Saviour  and 
his  apostles.  Much  difficulty  will  be  found  in  arriving  at 
an  exact  knowledge  of  all  the  information  required,  and 
particularly  so  in  regard  to  that  of  an  early  period.  Suf- 
ficient sources  are,  however,  still  accessible  to  show  that 
the  habits  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  differed  materially  from  those  of  Christians 
in  the  present  day.  The  works  of  the  ancient  fathers  in 
the  church  bear  ample  testimony  to  this  fact.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  practice  of  the  Christians  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
habits  of  the  people  at  a  still  earlier  period  were  not  less 
temperate  ;  and  probably  much  more  so.  It  is  very  cer* 
tain,  that  during  the  latter  part  of  these  periods,  excesses 
of  an  intemperate  character  had  crept  into  the  churches, 
and  not  only  called  forth  the  reprobation  of  the  pious  fa- 
thers, but  the  active  exercise  of  church  discipline.  How 
far  the  temperate  habits  of  Christians  degenerated,  during 
the  commencement  of  the  second  century,  is  a  matter  dif- 
ficult to  determine.  It  is  not,  however,  unlikely  that  the 
luxurious  habits  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  whom  at 
various  times,  they  must  have  had  frequent  intercourse, 
would  have  a  greater  or  less  injurious  efiect  on  their  moral 

*  ''  They  had  a  eprand  feast,''  says  I>.  Clarke, '  thouifh  the  different  secti 
kept  in  parties  to  Uiemaelyes :  but  all  took  as  ample  a  sapper  as  they  could 
provide,  (each  bringing  his  own  provision  with  him,)  before  they  tocuc  what 
was  called  the  Lord's  supp6r .''--»Coflim«n/ary,  idem.  note.  31. 

t  Idem.  34  tTdem.S9. 
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condition.  In  a  work  of  Minutius  Felix,  supposed  to  hare 
been  made  public  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
is  found  the  following  interesting  and  conclusive  evidence, 
contained  in  a  defence  of  the  morals  and  temperate  habits 
of  the  Christians.  '^  Our  feasts  are  not  only  chaste  but 
sober,  we  indulge  not  ourselves  in  banquets,  nor  m<ike  our 
feasts  with  wine^  but  temper  our  cheerfulness  with  gravity 
and  seriousness."*  The  writings  of  Clemens  Alexandrious, 
who  flourished  during  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
and  commencement  of  the  third,  contain  much  information 
respecting  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  inju- 
rious effects  thereby  produced  oo  the  prosperity  of  the 
church.f 

This  writer  exhibits  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of 
genuine  ChristianSy  and  enters  into  directions  concerning 
the  appetites.  He  strongly  reprobates  gluttony  and  luxury^ 
and  in  particular  the  use  of  a  variety  of  aliments.  In  cor- 
roboration of  his  views  on  the  latter  subject,  he  quotes  the 
authority  of  Antiphanes,  a  Delian  physician,  who  was  of 
opinion  that  the  use  of  a  variety  of  aliments  was  one  prin- 
cipal source  of  disease,  and  earnestly  recommends'  the 
adoption  of  a  vegetable  diet.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  then 
gives  a  faithful  description  of  the  glutton,  and  proceeds  to 
recommend  the  practice  of  taking  only  one  meal  a  day,  or 
at  the  utmost  two ;  the  breakfast  to  consist  of  dry  bread 
without  drinking,  and  the  supper  to  consist  among  other 
aimilar  articles,  of  milk,  cheese,  honey,  and  olives.  In  the 
second  chapter,  this  celebrated  father  writes  concerning 
the  moderate  use  of  wine^  which,  he  says,  should  in  general 
be  mingled  with  water.  In  commenting  on  this  subject, 
he  adduces  the  opinion  of  ^rtorius^  who  wrote  a  book 
concerning  long  life :  that  no  more  drink  should  be  taken 
with  food  than  was  sufficient  to  moisten  it^  in  order  to  assist 
digestion.X  The  quantity  of  wine  thus  drank,  whether 
weak  of  itself,  or  diluted  with  water,  would  be  very  mod- 
erate. The  persons  also  to  whom  this  advice  was  directed 
were,  no  doubt,  those,  who,  although  not  intemperate,  were 
not  sufficiently  cautious  in  their  diet,  as  well  as  those  whose 

•  5  Minutius  Felix,  p.  36. 

t  '<  Many,"  aays  he, ''  like  brute  beasts  live  only  that  they  may  eat ;  but 
for  us  we  are  commanded  to  eat  that  we  may  live.  Food  and  pleasure  ia 
not  the  work  and  design  for  which  we  live  in  the  world ;  our  residence  here 
bemg  m  order  to  an  incorruptible  life ;  and  therefore  our  nourishment  ouj^ 
to  be  easy  and  simple,  and  such  as  is  subservient  to  the  main  ends  of  life, 
health  and  st.-engtfa.'*--2  P^dag,  lib.  2.  c.  i.  p.  189. 

t  Clarke's  Succession  of  Sacred  Litersture,  vol.  i.  p.  350. 
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riQtO!]9  conduct  had  called  forth  general  notice  and  repro* 
bation.  The  more  pious  and  devoted  among  the  Christians. 
may  be  supposed  to  have  lived  very  sparingly,  and  could 
not  therefore  have  stood  in  need  of  this  advice.* 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  what  time  the  practices  of 
the  primitive  Christians  first  began  to  degenerate.  The 
churches  of  the  converted  Gentiles,  no  doubt,  experienced 
much  anxiety  from  the  falling  away  of  many  of  those 
converts  who  had  formerly  been  connected  with  the  dis- 
solute practices  of  the  heathens,  Some  of  the  principal 
dangers  arose  from  these  converts  partially  retaining  cer- 
tain of  their  old  customs,  and  thus  endeavouring  to  intro- 
duce occasions  for  sensual  indulgence  into  the  simple  and 
lust-denying  observances  of  the  Christian  church.  Of  this 
description  were  the  festivals  subsequently  established  in 

-*  The  excellent  Abbe  Fleury,  who  made  the  manners  and  practices  of  the 
primitive  Christians  a  special  object  of  investigation,  observes  as  follows : — 
"  In  their  diet  and  way  of  eating,  those  Christians  always  (even  out  of  thel^ 
fiist  days)  observed  a  great  degree  of  frugality  and  moderation.  *  They 
were  taught,  not  to  live  to  eat,  but  to  eat  to  live.'  The  end  of  food  being 
health  and  strength,  and  keeping  of  the  body  in  a  condition  fit  for  labour ; 
all  beyond  this  was  superfluous  and  excessive.  It  was  not,  therefore,  for  a 
Christian  to  study  the  art  of  eatin^,  or  to  indulge  the  wantonness  of  the  ap. 
petite  ;  to  hanker  after  curious  dishes,  sumptuous  feasts,  or  those  delicacies 
of  the  palate  which  could  not  come  to  the  table  without  the  assistance  of 
skilful  cooks,  or  the  science  of  the  kitchen.  They  applied  to  themselves 
that  saying  of  St.  Paul,  in  a  literal  sense,  and  made'a  general  rule  of  it.  '  It 
is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh  nor  to  drink  mine  J — Romans  xiv.  21.  Hier.  ad 
Furiam,  Clem.  2.  Paedag.  2.  Rud.  Hymn  antecib.  'Twas  more  especially 
to  tpomen  and  young  people  they  prescribed  abstinence  from  wine  ;  and  as 
for  them  that  drank  it,  they  cUways  qualified  it  unth  uxiter," — Manners,  Be* 
haviourj  and  Practices  of  Christians,  by  Abbe  Fleury,  p.  63,  edit.  1698. 

"  Many  of  them  lived  only  upon  salads,  fruits,  or  pulse ;  nay  further  yet : 
many  there  were,  who  finding  pulse,  (as  peas,  beans,  and  lentils,)  too  nour- 
ishing for  them  that  would  subdue  the  flesh,  reduced  themselves  to  the  liv- 
ing simply  on  herbs,  with  a  little  bread  and  salt ;  taking  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  in  a  literal  sense — Another,  who  is  weak,  eateth  herbs?^ — Idem.  p.  63-4. 

Such  was  the  practice  of  devoted  Christians  in  primitive  times,  and  at  a 
period  too  when  the  prosperity  of  the  church  was  often  impeded  by  the  im- 
proper conduct  of  many  of  its  members.  Intemperance  was  a  vice  to  which 
many  of  the  fathers,  whose  writings  have  been  handed  down,  make  strong 
allusion,  as  a  practice  contrary  to  the  self-denying  principles  of  Christianity. 

The  primitive  Christians  firequently  adopted  a  practice  of  self-discipline, 
which  IS  almost  lost  sight  of  by  Christians  of  the  present  day — thatof  nold- 
iiig  frequent  &sts,  or  days  of  special  devotion  to  God.  That  this  was  a  gen- 
eral practice  among  them  is  beyond  a  doubt.  "  All,  in  general,  on  their  fast 
days,  abstained  from  drinking  wine  and  eating  flesh  ;  the  greatest  part  fed 
only  on  pulse,  with  a  little  raread,  others  allowed  themselves  little  fishes, 
but  on  those  days  never  used  any  sort  of  high  sauces  or  relishing  delicacies. 
They  confined  tnemselves  to  cheap  and  ordmary  diet,  always  expending  less 
upon  their  tables  on  fast  days,  than  at  any  other  season." — Idem.  p.  59,  60. 

Some  confined  themselves  only  to  bread  and  water.  The  primitive  Others, 
indeed,  strongly  recommended  lasting  as  means  to  attain  greater  holiness, 
and  to  subdue  the  lusts  of  the  fleeh,  and  to  gain  a  complete  mastery  over  tht 
Avpetitet. 

2M2  r-        T 
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honour  of  distinguished  memhers  of  the  church;  and 
which  afterward  hecame  scenes  of  intemperance  and  de- 
bauchery, and  sources  of  ruin  and  demoralization  to  it« 
members.* 

It  appears  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  primitive  Christians 
always  diluted  fermented  wine  with  water.  A  practice, 
which,  on  reflection,  will  be  found  to  differ  little  from  that 
of  using  water  itself.  The  use  of  wine,  indeed,  probably, 
originated,  not  in  the  desire  to  impart  sensual  stimulus 
(which  in  a  diluted  state  it  could  not  retain,)  but  in  the 
wish  to  add  an  agreeable  taste  to  the  water,  which,  in  that 
climate,  was  often  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  of  a  bad 
quality.  Women,  and  in  particular  young  persons,  were 
directed  to  abstain  altogether  from  the  use  of  wine,  ^gtd 
persoTu  only  were  permitted  to  indulge  in  the  moderate 
use  of  weak  wines  when  sufficiently  qualified  with  water. 
Contrast  these  facts  with  the  universal  use  in  the  present 
day  of  highly  intoxicating  wines,  both  by  the  young  and 
the  aged,  among  all  sects  of  the  Christian  community ;  a 
practice  productive  of  most  lamentable  evils.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  what  a  fearful  amount  of  responsibility  rests  on 
those  who  continue  longer  either  personally  or  otherwise, 
to  support  a  practice  so  anti-christian,  both  in  its  character 
and  results. 

The  preceding  observations  are,  in  general,  confined  to 
specific  laws  and  general  advice,  laid  down  by  the  Saviour 
and  his  apostles,  and  more  or  less  adhered  to  by  the  mem- 
bers of  all  the  Christian  churches.  The  law  of  Christian 
love  and  expediency^  however,  as  laid  down  in  so  distinct  a 
manner  by  the  apostle  Paul,  is,  in  reality,  equally  forcible 
as  well  as  binding  upon  the  followers  of  Christ.  Some 
years  before  the  date  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
certain  men  of  Judea,  had  inculcated  the  false  principle 
that  none  could  be  saved  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
unless  they  complied  w»th  the  ceremonial  ritual  of  the 
Mosaic  law.f  Although  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
Apostles  and  Elders  of  the  church,  this  opinion  gained 
many  converts,  not  only  among  the  Jewish,  but  also  among 
the  Gentile  Christians.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  at  Rome,  adopted  this  notion,  and  in  consequence 
occasioned  much  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  its  wiser 
members.  The  most  important  feature  in  this  controversy 
was  the  subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  complying  with  the 

•  Vide  chap.  iv.  t  Acts  XT. 
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Jewish  regulation  about  keeping  the  observances  of  par- 
ticular days,  and  refusing  to  partake  of  meats  forbidden 
by  the  laws  of  the  Jews.  Another  matter  of  grievance 
was  the  propriety  or  unlawfulness  of  partaking  of  meats 
which  had,  in  the  first  place,  been  offered  in  sacrifice  by 
the  heathens  in  idol  worship,  and  then  were  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  public  markets,  as  well  as  joining  with  idola- 
ters in  their  feasts,  where  the  meats  in  question  were  eaten 
as  part  of  the  repasts.  These  matters  of  dispute  occa- 
sioned considerable  uneasiness  in  the  churches.  Hence, 
St.  Paul's  advice  and  admonitions.  The  apostle,  in  the 
first  place,  alludes  to  the  relatively  enlightened  state  of 
the  several  parties,  and  the  cdbscientious  motives  which 
might  actuate  some  of  them  in  their  proceedings.  "  Such 
persons  as  were  weak  in  faith  must  be  borne  with,  but  not 
received  to  doubtful  disputations."*  The  Jewish  converts 
might  consider  themselves  bound,  even  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  certain  meats. 
Another  party,  possessed  of  superior  light  and  knowledge, 
felt  no  obligation  to  deny  themselves  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  partaking  of  such  meat  as  was  proper  for  human 
sustenance.  They  were  aware  that  the  distinction  of  meats 
was  abolished  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  St.  Paul, 
therefore,  admonishes  the  latter  party,  not  to  despise  those 
who  conscientiously  differ  from  them  in  these  matters. 
"For  one  believeth  that  he  may  eat  all  things 5  another 
who  is  weak  eateth  herbs;"t  Some  of  the  Jews  in  order 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  defilement  from  this  source, 
subsisted  entirely  on  vegetables.  In  a  strange  country, 
they  could  not  be  aware  whether  the  meat  sold  in  the 
markets  was  the  flesh  of  clean  or  unclean  beasts  5  whether 
the  blood  had  been  taken  from  these  animals  as  directed 
by  the  Mosaical  law,  or  whether  they  had  been  offered  to 
idols ; — each  of  these  would  form  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  conscientious  Jews.  A  similar  source  of  distinction 
arose  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  days.  One  man  (the 
Jew,)  esteemed  one  day  above  another  ;  another  (the  con- 
verted Gentile)  esteemed  every  day  alike  ;  each,  however, 
made  it  a  matter  of  conscience.  St.  Paul,  therefore,  adds, 
"Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.'* 
However,  they  might  differ  on  subjects  not  essential  to  the 
enjoyment  of  religion,  they  were  bound  to  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God. 

^  Aomaiis  ziT.  1.  f  Ibid.  8. 
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St.  Paul  admits  the  superior  privileges  of  Cliristian 
liberty,  but  at  the  same  time,  distinctly  recognizes  its  ex- 
ercise, in  association  with  that  charity,  with  which  the 
strong  in  faith  are  bound  to  regard  their  weaker  brethren. 
The  apostle  also  acknowledges,  that  '^  nothing  which  the 
Almignty  has  created  is  unclean  of  iiself^  but  to  him  that 
esteems  anything  to  be  unclean,  it  is  unclean.*  He  imme- 
diately adds,  however,  that  if  a  brother  be  grieved  at 
another's  indulgence,  then  he  walks  not  charitably  by 
persisting 'in  claiming  it.  "Destroy  not  him  with  thy 
meat  for  whom  Christ  died.'* 

The  remaining  observations  of  the  apostle  are  powerful 
and  convincing.  The  requirements  of  the  gospel  do  not 
consist  in  distinctions  between  "  meat  and  drink,  but  in 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy,  in  the  Holy  Ghost."t 
On  the  other  hand,  the  privileges  of  Christian  liberty  lit 
not  in  such  indulgence  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  welfare 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  For  meat  destroy  not  the  work  of 
God.J  He  concludes  by  affirming,  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh  nor  to  drink  wine^ 
nor  anything  whereby  a  brother  siumbleth,  or  is  offended^  or 
is  made  weak,§ 

The  inspired  apostle  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
follows  the  same  line  of  argument  concerning  the  lawful- 
ness and  propriety  of  eating  meats  which  had  been  offered 
to  idols.jl  Some  regarded  this  practice  as  innocent,  while 
others  stumbled,  and  were  more  or  less  induced  to  adopt 
the  idolatrous  notions  of  the  heathens.  The  apostle  states, 
that  all  enlightened  believers  were  aware  that  idols  were 
nonentities^  and  that  there  was  no  other  God  but  one,ir 
although  the  heathens  in  the  vanity  of  their  hearts  believed 
that  there  were  many  gods.**  Nevertheless,  there  were 
some  connected  with  the  Christian  church  who  did  not 
possess  this  knowledge ;  and  who  by  taking  part  in  heathen 
festivities,  really  participated  in  the  worship  offered  to 
idols  as  such,  and  thus  had  their  consciences  defiled.ff  St. 
Paul  acknowledges,  that  indulging  in,  or  refraining  from 

•  Romans  xiv.  14.  f  Ibid.  17.  J  Ibid.  20. 

^  The  word  offended  oitavSaXt^erat  is  derived  from  o-ray^aXoi — a  ttumhting" 
bhck, or  according  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke^ianytbiBg  by  which  a  person  is  caused 
to  fallf  especially  mto  a  trap  or  gin.  The  same  writer  adds,  that  originally 
the  word  signified  the  piece  of  wood,  or  key  in  a  trapy  which  being  trodden 
on,  caused  Uie  animal  to  h\\  into  a  pit  or  trap  to  close  upon  him.  In  the 
New  Testament,  however,  the  word  generally  refers  to  total  apo9tacy.  from 
the  Christian  reliarion,  and  St.  Paul  appeared  to  use  it  in  this  sense  m  thA 
quotation  referred  to. — Comment.  Romana  xiv.  21. 

0  1  Corinthiaaaviii.      T  Ibid.  iv.      ••  1  Cor.  viii.  6.      ff  I  Oof.  viii.  T. 
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meats,  was,  abstractly  considered,  a  matter  <^  indiffer* 
ence  3*  but  the  brethren  were  bound  to  take  heed,  lest  by 
any  means  this  liberty  of  theirs  should  become  a  stumbling* 
block  to  them  that  were  weak.t  For  if  any  man  saw  him 
who  had  knowledge  sit  at  meat  in  the  idol's  temple,  might 
not  the  conscience  of  him  who  was  weak  be  emboldened- 
to  eat  those  things  which  were  offered  to  idols,  and  thereby 
bring  himself  into  condemnation  1  The  concluding  appeal 
ought  to  be  deeply  considered  by  every  truly  sincere  Chris- 
tian in  the  present  day.  "And  through  thy  knowledge 
shall  the  weak  brother  perish,  for  whom  Christ  died  1.  J 
"  But  when  ye  sin  so  against  the  brethren,  and  wound  their 
weak  conscience,  ye  sin  against  Christ.§  Wherefore,  if 
meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while 
the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  offend. "|| 

The  apostle  subsequently  with  much  earnestness  warns 
them  to  flee  from  idolatry ;  and,  as  a  means  of  avoiding' 
temptation  to  it,  urges  the  necessity  of  refraining-  from 
attendance  at  the  idolatrous  feasts  of  the  heathens.  The 
things  which  were  sacrificed  by  the  Gentiles  were  sacrificed 
to  devils ;  and  therefore  Christians  could  not  with  propriety 
associate  with  them  in  their  impure  festivities.  How  could 
a  Christian  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  enjoy  the  spirit- 
uality of  divine  truth,  who  had  been  participating  in  the 
sacrifice  offered  to  demons  1  Admitting,  however,  that 
idols  were  nonentities,  (as  conceded  by  false  teachers,  who 
had  crept  in  the  church,)  the  apostle  reasons  that  attend- 
ance at  the  feast  instituted  in  honour  of  those  idols,  might 
be  a  source  of  great  temptation  to  many  of  the  brethren 
who  did  not  possess  so  great  a  degree  of  faith  and  knowl- 
edge. Considerations  regarding  the  welfare  of  others 
ought  to  engage  the  aftention  of  all  sincere  believers,  and 
everything  should  be  avoided  which  could  militate  against 
the  conversion  of  souls,  and  their  steadfastness  in  faith. 
"Whether,  therefore,"  concludes  this  inspired  writer, 
"  Ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
ofGod."ir 

A  singular  feature  presents  itself  in  this  controversy,  not 
nnlike  one  that  is  now  displayed  in  regard  to  temperance 
societies.  A  charge  was  brought  against  the  Christian 
religion,  that  the  Gentile  converts,  by  their  superstition, 
would  do  away  with  the  sacrifices  offered  to  idols,  «nd  thiui 

•  1  Cor.  Tui.  8.  t  Ibid.  9.  t  Ibid.  U  .  $  Ibid.  !«• 

I  Ibid.  13.  T  Ibid.  X.  31. 
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destroy  the  market  for  cattle.*  In  the  same  mamier,  the 
▼ariotts  temperance  associations  now  established  in  this 
country,  are  accused,  of  advocating  principles  destructive 
to  the  interests  of  trade,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  reve- 
nue. The  philosophizing  teachers,  whose  speculative  doc- 
trines had  occasioned  so  much  uneasiness  in  the  various 
primitive  churches,  with  the  view  to  escape  the  terrors  of 
persecution,  and  the  desire  to  reconcile  the  worship  of  the 
Almighty,  with  worldly  conformity,  were  induced  to  pro- 
mulgate views  utterly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  objects 
of  Christianity.  Hence,  the  many  lamentable  divisions, 
which  subsequently  disturbed  the  peace,  weakened  the 
faith,  and  vitiated  the  practice  of  the  church  of  God. 

Doctrines,  promulgated  by  certain  teachers,  who  were 
believers  in  a  system  consisting  of  Judaism  and  heathen 
philosophy,  occasioned  some  observations  on  the  subject 
of  meats,  m  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Gplossians.  The  apos- 
tle warns  the  Colossians,  ^^  to  beware  lest  they  be  ensnared 
through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  traditions  of 
men,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ, 
in  whom  dwtlleih  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily, '^^{ 
After  these  suitable  admonitions  and  advice,  in  which  is 
contained  a  description  of  the  privileges  and  glories  of  the 
Bedeemer's  kingdom,  he  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  coming 
of  Christ  had  cancelled  the  ceremonial  law ;  and  that  no 
man,  therefore,  had  a  right  to  judge  them  in  respect  to 
meats  and  drinks,  and  other  circumstances  which  he  spe-^ 
cially  mentions4!  and  which  were  merely  types  of  better 
things  that  were  to  come.  The  doctrines  inculcated  by 
these  false  teachers,  and  the  superstitious  abstinences 
which  they  imposed,  were  calculated  to  draw  their  minds 
from  seeking  the  intercession  of  him,  who  was  the  great 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  by  whom  alone  they 
could  secure  free  access  to  the  Almighty,  and  to  the  throne 
of  his  grace. 

In  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  these  perni- 
cious heresies  are  further  adverted  to,  and  the  ineffictencj/ 
of  any  plan  of  salvation  exposed^  which  was  not  founded 
on  the  word  of  God.  Allusions  are  made  to  some,  who  in 
the  latter  times  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to 
seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils.  "Forbidding  to 
marry,  aiid  commanding  to  abstain  from  meatsj  which  God 
hath  created  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  of  them  which 

•  Pliny's  Letter  to  Trajan.  t  Colossians  ii.  8,  9. 

%  Colossians  ii.  ]S. 
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believe  aii4  know  the  truth.  For  every  creature  of  God 
i»  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with 
thanksgivinff,  for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and 
prayer.  *  In  this  Epistle,  St.  Paul  merely  refers  to  a  su- 
perstUious  reliance  on  bodily  abstinences^  as  calculated  to 
procvire  divine  favour  /  and  does  not  in  any  respect  impugn 
his  former  declarations,  of  the  inexpediency  of  many  things 
under  certain  circumstances,  or  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  Christians  abstaining  from  such  indulgences,  as 
might  prove  a  stumblingblock  to  their  weaker  brcthren.t 

The  writings  of  St.  Paul,  so  far  as  they  embrace  this 
object,  form  a  highly  interesting  subject  of  reflection. 
With  that  apostle,  the  principle  in  question,  was  not  mere- 
ly a  local  and  accidental  arrangement,  but  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  essence  and  spirit  of  Christianity — Christian 
LOVE.  The  principles  of  Christianity,  instruct  mankind  not 
to  live  for  themselves  only,  but  so  to  regulate  their  con- 
duct, that  it  shall  operate  beneficially  on  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  *'*'  Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man 
another's  welfare."!  It  is  the  spirit  of  this  benign  princi- 
ple, which  animated  the  followers  of  Christ,  in  all  ages, 
enabling  them  patiently  and  efiectually  to  endure  the  scorn 
o(  the  world,  and  the  privations  and  degradation,  conse- 
quent on  a  life  of  benevolence  and  self-denial.  The  Saviour 
himself  was  actuated  by  this  self-denying  benevolence,  of 
which  he  is  in  fact  the  true  fountain*  He  gloriously  ex- 
emplified it  when  he  came  upon  earth  to  save  poor  perish- 
ing sinners.  "  Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he 
became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich."$ 

Christianity  has  been  the  same  in  its  operation  in  all 
ages,  and  under  all  circumstances.  Its  influence  ought 
ever  to  be  in  active  exercise.  Circumstances  continually 
occur,  to  call  forth  Christian  aid  and  sympathy,  and  each 
-  sincere  follower  of  Jesus,  ought  at  all  times  to  be  prepared 
to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  which  his  religion  enjoins, 
and  its  prosperity  requires.  '^We  then  that  are  strong, 
ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please 
ouTsclves."||  * 

The  Gospel  also  teaches  mankind  by  example  and  pre- 
cept, to  ^^  consider  one  another,  to  provoke  unto  love  and 
to  good  works."ir     The  principle  of  expediency  or  Chris- 

♦  1  Tim.iv.  1,3,4,6. 

t  1  Corinth,  z.  23 ;  Romans  zi?.  20 ;  1  Corinth,  viii.  13. 
t  1  Corinth,  x.  24.  §  2  Corinth,  viii.  9. 

I  Roroani  zr.  1.  T  Heb«  z.  24. 
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tian  love,  is  in  the  present  day  as  applicable,  and  nrgently 
demanded  by  the  vices  of  the  times,  as  it  was  in  the  age  of 
the  apostle.  Motives  for  Christian  sacrifice  and  benevolent 
exertion  present  themselves  under  circumstances  equally 
urgent,  with  those  which  actuated  St.  Paul,  when  he  wrote 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  spiritual  advancement 
indeea,  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  depends  in  a  great  measure, 
on  its  moral  purification,  and  its  present  and  future  welfare 
requires  from  its  devoted  professors,  sacrifice  and  self- 
denial. 

The  obstacles  which  oppose  themselves  to  the  dififasion 
of  Christian  principles,  loudly  call  for  renewed  and  invig- 
orated exertions  on  the  part  of  its  professors.  Some  of 
these  obstacles,  unfortunately,  have  been  found  in  close 
connexion  with  the  Christian  Church.  Among  these  may 
be  included,  the  general  and  unlawful  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor  by  all  classes  of  Christian  professors.  Christians 
and  Christian  ministers  in  the  present  day,  not  unfrequent- 
1}  "  err  through  strong  drink,"  the  eflforts  of  the  faithful 
servants  of  God,  are  more  or  less  frustrated  by  sensual  in- 
dulgence ;  and  even  the  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High,  u 
polluted  by  the  same  anti-christian  evil.  The  interests  of 
religion,  our  spiritual  welfare  and  happiness,  the  happiness 
and  safety  of  our  families  and  succeeding  generations,  de- 
mand from  us  renewed  and  unceasing  sacrifice  and  efibrts 
to  remove  this  formidable  enemy  to  religion,  to  m<mlfit 
aad  to  truth. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

MEANS     EMPLOYED   IN  VABIOITS    AGES     AND   COUNTRIES,   TO   RE- 
MOVE   INTEMPERANCE, 


'<  Almost  every  legislator  of  the  world,  from  whatever  oriffinal  he  derived 
his  authority,  has  exerted  it  in  the  jyohibition  of  such  foods,  as  tended  t9 
injure  the  healthy  and,  destroy  the  vigour  of  the  people  for  whom  he  de- 
signed his  institutions.'' — Joh.n$on*8  Debates. 


The  evils  of  intemperance  have  been  variously  estimated 
at  different  periods  of  the  world.  In  times  of  primitive 
simplicity,  great  caution  was  observed  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  virtuous  feelings  of  society, 
however,  gradually  gave  way  before  an  increasing  appetite 
for  luxurious  gratification.  The  regulations  of  the  state, 
even  in  our  own  enlightened  country,  bear  the  stamp  of 
proportionate  deterioration,  and  more  or  less  harmonize 
with  the  depraved  morals  of  the  age.  Such  has  been  the 
general  experience  of  mankind,  in  regard  to  those  national 
laws  which  have  reference  to  intemperance.  They  bear  an 
exact  relation  to  the  general  estimation  in  which  intoxica- 
ting liquors  are  held,  and  accordingly  will  be  found  in  their 
general  character,  to  correspond  with  the  virtue  and  mo- 
rality, or  vice  and  intemperance  of  the  age  and  country 
which  produces  them. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  have  already 
been  detailed  at  considerable  length ;  it  is  unnecessary 
therefore,  to  allude  to  the  habits  of  that  remarkable  nation, 
further  than  by  stating,  that  the  temperate  practices  of 
other  nations  of  antiquity,  appear  in  a  great  measure  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  regulations  of  the  Jewish 
economy. 

The  records  of  Persian  history,  present  striking  illus- 
trations of  the  advantages  derived  from  temperance ;  as 
well  as  the  pernicious  consequences  of  indulgence  in  lux- 
urious and  intemperate  habits.  In  its  days  of  simplicity, 
the  Persian  nation  set  an  example  of  temperance  and  so- 
briety to  wirrounding  nations,  worthy  of  universal  imita- 
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tion.  Their  children  were  trained  up  professedly,  with  the 
design  to  benefit  the  state,  and  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community ;  and  as  an  essential  means  of 
securing  this  object,  they  were  early  taught  to  practise 
abstinence  and  self-denial. 

The  history  of  Gyrus  abounds  with  illustrations  of  this 
fact.  From  the  earliest  period  he  was  trained  in  the  tem- 
perate habits  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  bom,  and 
when  arrived  at  more  mature  age,  he  refused  to  depart 
from  the  frugal  practices  of  his  early  years.  The  same 
self-denial  was  enjoined  upon  his  soldiers.  By  this  means 
he  accomplished  the  mighty  achievements  for  which  his 
name  has  been  so  conspicuously  handed  down  to  posterity.* 
Cyrus  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  possees'ed  of  all  the  vigour 
and  advantages  of  youth,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  im- 
mense possessions  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  successful 
and  victorious  career. 

The  Persians  in  their  primitive  state,  refrained  from  the 
use  of  wine,  except  at  festive  entertainments.  Even  on 
those  occasions,  the  excessive  use  of  it  was  interdicted  by  . 
the  law.  "  It  was  provided  for  by  law,"  remarks  Xenophon, 
^  that  no  pitchers,  or  large  wine  vessels^^hould  be  brought 
in  at  entertainments ;  as  being  sensible  that  if  they  kept 
from  drinking  too  much,  their  constitutions  both  of  body 
and  mind  would  suffer  less."t 

The  records  of  Egyptian  history,  afibrd  us  but  scanty 
information  in  regard  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  Prior  to  a  particular  period  in  their  his- 
tory, the  use  of  intoxicating  wine  was  looked  upon  as  un- 
lawful, and  consequently  prohibited.     The  simple  juice  of 

*  Xenophon  relates  an  interesting  anecdote  relative  to  Cyrus,  whicli  oc 
eurred  during  a  risit,  whicli  the  latter  made,  when  a  boy,  to  his  maternal 
frandfather  Astyaees.  Cyrus  was  asked  by  his  grandfather,  why  he  did  not 
swallow  some  or  the  wine?  "  Because  truly,"  replied  the  youth,  "  I  waa 
afraid  there  had  been  poison  mixed  with  the  cup :  tor  when  you  feasted  your 
friends  upon  your  birth-day,  1  plainly  found  the  Saceean  (slave^  had  poured 
you  out  all  poison."  '<  And  how  child,"  replied  Astyages,  '*  did  you  know 
this?"  "Truly,"  said  Cyrus,  "because  I  saw  you  all  disordered  in  body 
and  mind ;  for  first,  what  you  do  not  allow  us  boys  to  do,  that  you  did  your- 
selves :  for  you  all  bawlea  together,  and  could  learn  nothing  of  each  other, 
then  you  fell  to  singing  very  ridiculously ;  and  without  attending  to  the  singer, 
yon  swore  he  sung  admirably ;  then  every  one  telling  stories  of  his  own 
strength,  you  rose  and  fell  to  dancing,  bat  without  all  rule  and  measure,  for 
you  could  not  so  much  as  keep  yourself  upright,  then  you  all  entirely  f<nrgot 
yourselves  j  you,  that  you  were  "king,  and  they  tnat  you  were  their  governor  5 
and  then  for  the  first  time,  I  discovered  that  you  were  celebrating  a  festival, 
where  all  were  allowed  to  ulk  with  equal  liberty  for  you  never  ceased  talk- 
^•— Xenophon  Cyropadia,  b.  i. 

t  CyropwI.  lib.  8. 
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the  grape,  however,  or  unfermented  wine,  was  in  use  at  an 
early  period.  Until  the  accession  of  Psammeticus,  the 
kings  of  Egypt  who  held  the  sacred  office  of  Priests,  ab- 
stained altogether  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  wine.  This 
monarch  flourished  about  six  hundred  and  forty  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ.  He  probably  acquired  a  fondness 
for  wine  during  his  abode  with  the  Syrians,  to  whom  he 
fied  for  protection,  when  his  dominions  were  invaded  by 
Sabacus,  king  of  Ethiopia.  Plutarch  however  on  the  au- 
thority of  Hecatseus,  informs  us  that  the  quantity  of  wine 
used  by  this  king  and  his  successors,  was  definitely  pre- 
scribea.  Diodorus  Siculus  also  affirms  the  same  fact.  The 
Egyptians,  he  remarks,  prescribed  even  to  their  kings,  a 
stinted  measure  of  wine  at  their  meals ;  so  much  indeed  as 
would  refresh,  but  not  inebriate.* 

The  Romans,  daring  the  first  ages  of  their  national  ex- 
istence, were  exceedingly  simple  and  temperate  in  their 
manners.  The  vice  of  drunkenness  was  unknown  to  this 
people  during  the  existence  of  the  republic.  Wine  did 
not  come  into  general  use,  nor  indeed  was  the  vine  culti- 
vated until  about  six  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of 
the  Commonwealth.  This  statement  is  made  on  the  au- 
thority of  Pliny,  who  also  informs  us  that  the  primitive  li- 
bations of  the  Romans,  consisted  of  milk  and  other  ofier- 
ings  of  like  simplicity.  Numa,  the  immediate  successor 
of  Romulus,  made  a  law,  which,  on  account  of  the  great 
sMsarcity  of  wine,  directed  that  no  man  should  sprinkle  the 
funeral  pile  with  it ;  and  Lucius  Papyrius,  previous  to  his 
engagement  with  the  Samnites,  made  no  other  vow  than 
that  he  would  in  case  of  victory  offer  to  Jupiter  a  small 
cup  or  goblet  of  wine. 

The  regulations  of  the  Romans  at  this  period,  in  relation 
to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  were  exceedingly  severe, 
and  rigorously  enforced.  "  Among  the  Romans,"  remarks 
-Slian,  "  it  was  a  strict  law,  that  no  woman  (bond  or  free) 
should  drink  wine  ;  nor  any  male  until  he  had  attained  to 
the  age  of  thirty-five  years."!  AthenaBus  makes  a  similar 
statement,  except  that  in  the  latter  instance,  the  period 
fixed  was  thirty  years,  instead  of  thirty-five,  as  stated  by 
JBlian.:]:  The  regulation  in  relation  to  women  in  particu- 
lar, was  strictly  enforced.  It  had  its  origin  as  early  as  the 
age  of  Romulus.    Balduinus,  however,  states,  that  the 

*  Diod.  sic.  lib.  1.  t  iElian.  Yar.  Hist.  lib.  3,  c.  xixfiiL 

t  Atlienstts  lib.  10,  c  yii. 
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Laiian  women  who  existed  at  a  period  prior  to  the  huild- 
ing  of  Borne,  were  exceedingly  abstemious.     Fatua  Fauna, 
the  sister  and  wife  of  Faunus,  was  scourged  to  death  with 
myrtle  rods,  by  her  own  husband  for  drinking  off  a  large 
pot  of  wine.*     The  law  of  Romulus  enacted — "  Sivinum 
(mulier)  biberily  domi  ut  adulteram  puniurdo,^     That  is, 
that  the  husband  in  conjunction  with  his  relations,  might 
punish  the  wife  at  home,  with  the  same  severity  as  if  she 
were  discovered  to  be  an  adultress.     Dionysius  Halicar- 
hassus,  thus  states  the  reason  of  this  enactment : — "  Eom- 
ulus  deemed  it  proper  to  punish  both  these  as  the  greatest 
crimes  that  women  can  be  guilty  of,  with  consideration  of 
their  sex.     He  looked  upon  lewdness  as  the  first  step  to  all 
sorts  of  insolence  and  disorder,  and  drunkenness  as  the 
grand  incentive  to  lewdness.''     Valerius  Maximus  fully 
corroborates  the  preceding  quotation.     Wine,  he  asserts, 
was  forbidden  to  women,  lest  by  its  use,  they  should  fall 
into  some  extravagance.     Vint  usus  olim  Romanis  fosminis 
ignoHs  fuity  ne  scUicd  in  aliquod  dtdecus  prolabereniur.X 
Near  relations  where  permitted  to  salute  females  when 
they  came  into  their  houses,  in  order  to  smell  whether 
they  had  tasted  any  temetum^  the  nam^  by  which  at  that 
period  they  distinguished  wine*     On  conviction,  the  guilty- 
woman  received  the  punishment  of  adultery,  in  other  words, 
death,    Ignatius  Mecenius,  killed  his  wife  on  the  discovery 
that  she  had  been  drinking  wine,  without  even  the  formality 
of  consulting  with  his  relations.     He  was  pardoned  for  this 
act  by  Bomulus,  in  whose  reign  it  occurred.    Pliny  §  and 
Valerius  Maximus,||  both  attest  this  circumstance.     They 
not  only  relate  the  particulars  of  the  case,  but  give  the 
reason  why  the  husband  was  acquitted  of  murder.     Fabius 
Pic  tor,  in  his  annals,  states  that  a  Roman  lady  was  starved 
to  death  by  her  own  relations,  for  having  picked  the  lock 
of  a  chest,  in  which  the  keys  of  the  wine  cellar  were  de- 
posited.! 

The  Roman  Censors  were  magistrates,**  appointed  to  in- 
spect the  morals  of  the  citizens,  and  were  entrusted  with 
power  to  expel  out  of  the  senate,  or  take  away  a  horse 
from  any  man  who  gave  himself  up  to  sensual  pleasures, 
such  as  debauchery  and  intemperance  Alexander  ab 
Alexandro,   thus  refers  to   this   power.      "The   ancient 

*  Balduinus  in  hanc  Legem  Romuli.       f  Ibid,  ad  Leges  RomulL 
t  Val.  Max.  lib.  2,  c.  i.  §  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  14,  c.  xiiL 

R  Val.  Mazimiis  lib.  6,  c.  iii.  T  Pliny  b.  14,  c.  xiii. 

••  Alex  ab  AjtT  b.  8,  c.  xl. 
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Eomans  so  much  hated  drunkards^  that  their  Censors 
turned  them  out  of  the  senate,  and  branded  them  with 
legal  infamy,  as  unworthy  to  bear  public  honours  and 
offices.  They  thought  it  scandalous  that  men  of  drunken 
morals,  and  (thereby)  broken  constitutions,  and  such  as 
were  noted  for  lewdness,  should  be  admitted  to  any  trust 
in  the  Government,  or  to  consult  upon  afiairs  which  re- 
lated to  the  Commonwealth."*  Under  the  first  emperors, 
intemperance  was  a  vice  to  which  women  as  well  as  men 
were  equally  addicted.  Pliny  complains  in  bitter  terms  of 
the  drunken  practices  of  females  in  his  time. 

The  Greeks,  like  the  Romans,  during  the  earlier  and 
more  prosperous  part  of  their  career,  were  temperate  and 
sober  in  their  habits.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the 
temperance  of  the  primitive  Greeks,  sunk  under  the  in- 
sinuating advances  of  luxury  and  intemperance. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  institutions  established  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  for  the  promotion  of  moral  principles, 
and  temperate  habits,  were  denominated  SiSaaKaUia  aw^poffwuji 
schools  of  temperance  and  sobriety,  A  great  number  of  in- 
dividuals assembled,  and  partook  of  a  frugal  and  temperate 
repast,  provided  fqr  that  purpose  by  general  contribution. 
On  these  occasions,  the  persons  present  profited  by  the 
example  and  discourse  of  the  elders  of  the  place.  Th^ 
wines  used  at  these  banquets,  were  not  only  greatly  infe- 
rior in  potency  to  the  wines  of  the  present  day,  but  were 
invariably  mixed  with  water.  One  of  their  laws  in  refer- 
ence to  these  public  entertainments,  enacted  that  ^^nont 
but  mixed  wines  should  be  drunk  at  banquets,^^\  The  Areo- 
pagite  was  commanded  to  take  cognizance  of  all  drunkards.} 
These  inspectors  of  public  morals  were  held  in  great  re- 
spect among  the  people.  They  were  empowered  to  ex- 
amine into  the  lives  of  all  the  members  of  the  community, 
and  to  punish  those  who  were  irregular  in  their  manners, 
as  well  as  to  reward  the  virtuous  and  circumspect.  The 
senate  and  court  of  the  Areopagus,  according  to  Aristides, 

was     rtiiv  tv  TOi{  EXXi}7(  SiKatrrspitiv  TiftKorarov    xai   ayKararov   the    mosi 

sacred  and  venerable  tribunal  in  all  Greece,  Such  Archons 
were  admitted  into  this  select  body  as  had  behaved  cor- 
rectly in  the  discharge  of  their  trust,  and  were  irreproach- 
able in  their  private  conduct.  To  have  been  sitting  in  a 
tavern  or  public-house,  was  a  sufficient  reason  to  deny  an 
Archon  admission  into  it.     This  dignity  was  continued  to 

*  Alex  ab  Alex  b.  8,  c.  xi.        t  Alexis  ^sopo.        %  AthenaeuB  lib.  6. 
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them  daring  the  whole  of  their  lives.  If  any  of  the  sena- 
tors however  were  convicted  of  immoral  ^  conduct,  they 
were  presently  expelled  withont  mercy  or  favour.*  The 
law  in  relation  to  Archons  was  exceedingly  severe.  "  An 
Jlrchon  that  shall  be  seen  overcharged  wUh  wine^  shall  suffer 

deaih^^      Toi  Ap;(ovr(  ayfteOvtiv  Xi^q  ffavarov  eivai  tiio  ^i}/((ay.      A  his  laW 

was  enacted  by  Solon,  the  famous  lawgiver.} 

In  Athens,  taverns  were  held  in  much  disrepute.  Isos- 
rates  informs  us,  that  no  person^  not  even  a  servant  who 
pretended  to  any  regular  morals^  durst  be  seen  to  eat  or  drink 

in  such  houses*  £v  KartiXetbt  it  ^aystv  i}  im<y  aieig  hS  a»  oixenfi  tituiicn( 
iroXfuicft.'^ 

Toward  the  decline  of  Grecian  morals,  these  rigorous 
precautions  in  re^rd  to  their  public  magistrates,  became 
less  observed.  Men  of  loose  lives  and  mean  fortunes,  as 
well  as  persons  of  high  quality  and  strict  virtue,  were 
admitted  to  that  office.  From  thence  may  be  dated,  the 
decline  of  their  national  prosperity.  The  Spartans  or 
Lacedaemonians  according  to  Plato  and  Xenophon,  looked 
upon  intemperance  with  great  detestation.  Their  laws 
had  special  reference  to  the  enforcement  of  temperance 
and  sobriety.§  Xenophon  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions in  regard  to  the  Spartans: — "They  prohibited  all 
unnecessary  tipplings,  which  do  mischief  to  the  mind  and 
body,  and  suffered  nobody  to  drink  but  when  natural  thirst 
required  it."|I  Plutarch  relates  that  the  Spartans  were  in 
the  habit  of  exhibiting  their  slaves,  or  helots,  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness  to  their  children,  in  order  to  excite  in  them  a 

disgust  of  vinous  indulgence.  Tots  vaurtp  emSsiKvvovm'EtXiaras 
fu9v9atfTas  tif  airoTpoiniv  mXvotvtuf.l^ 

The  laws  of  Plato  are  also  worthy  of  consideration. 
"  First,"  he  observes,  "  let  children  taste  no  wine  at  all  to 
the  eighteenth  year  of  their  age,  from  thence  till  they  be 
thirty  /  young  men  may  use  it,  but  with  moderation, 
abstaining  entirely  from  drunkenness,  and,  indeed,  from 

*  Potter's  Archoeologift  GNeca,  toI.  i.  p.  122. 

t  Diog.  Laert  in  Solone,  1.  i.  §.  67.  -^  Isocr.  Areopag. 

§  Plato  in  bis  celebrated  code  of  laws,  repiresettts  Meffillus,  a  Laceaaemo- 
nian,  as  uttering  the  following  language : — "  That  by  which  men  chiefly  &I1 
into  the  greatest  luxuries^  insolence  and  all  sorts  of  moral  madness,  out 
laws  have  effectually  rooted  oat  of  our  country.  You  shall  neither  in  Tillages 
nor  towns  belonging  to  the  Spartan  state,  see  any  such  things  as  drinkmg 
ciubSf  or  the  usual  consequences  of  them.  Nor  is  there  any  man,  who  should 
find  another  that  had  drank  to  excess,  and  would  not  presently  nring  liim  to 
severe  punishment,  even  the  festival  of  Bacchus  would  be  no  pretence  to  ex- 
cuse him."— Ptefo  de  Legib,  lib.  1. 

I  Zenophon  de  Rep.  Laced,  c  v.  §.  4.     f  Plutarch  fa  Inatit.  Laconicis, 
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drinking  much  wineJ*^*  When  they  attain  their  fortieth 
year,  he  allows  them  to  attend  feasts,  and  to  make  a  freer 
use  of  wine,  which  he  looks  upon  as  twiKsp^v  m^  tu  yripon 
avarijpoTriroi,  very  propBT  to  qualify  the  austerities  of  men  in 
years.  This,  however,  must  he  done  with  due  regard  to 
laws  and  good  order,  as  men  that  are  careful  to  preserve 
sohriety.  The  company  they  associate  with,  must  he 
select,  and  the  times  of  relaxation  guitahle,  and  not  to  in- 
terfere with  such  husiness  as  may  require  their  prior 
attention. 

The  laws  of  most  of  the  other  nations  of  antiquity,  con- 
tain severe  enactments  against  intemperance.  The  Indians, 
according  to  Strabo,  and  Alexander  ah  Alexandrino,  held 
it  unlawful  to  drink  wine  on  any  other  occasion  than  at 
their  sacrifices.  If  a  woman  killed  their  monarch  in  a 
state  of  drunkenness,  she  was  rewarded  by  marriage  with 
his  successor.! 

Soldiers  while  engaged  in  military  service,  by  a  law  of 
the  Carthaginians,  were  prohibited  the  use  of  wine.  Male 
and  female  servants  were  also  denied  the  use  of  strong 
drink  under   severe   penalities.      Mir^eirorc  ^iij^cva  m  arparoveSH 

ysvsaOai  r»ri»  r»  vofiarog  (^oivtt)  aX\  vSpoiroffta  wyyiyvsadai  rurov  tov  x?°^°* 
tnavra.  Kot  leara  iroXiy  fttfre  daXov  fitirs  SsXriv  yevtoQai  itftriSedore'  ftriit  Apxovrefg 
TUTov  TOV  eviavTOv  ov  av  apj(wriy  fi^i*  av  KaffupviiraSf  jitiSt  iiKaaras  svepyui  ovraSf 
oiv*  ycyeoSai  romipavav,^ 

Zeleucus  the  Locrian,  according  to  AthensBus,  made  it 
death  for  any  man  to  drink  wine  unmixed  with  water,  un- 
less prescribed  by  a  physician,  for  the  benefit  of  his  heahh.$ 

Among  the  Massilians  and  Milesians,  women  at  any  age 
were  interdicted  from  drinking  wine ;  they  were  to  restrict 
themselves  to  the  use  of  water.||  An  excellent  authority 
informs  us,  that  this  law  was  intended  to  preserve  the 
purity  and  chastity  of  their  inclinations ;  wine  being  known 
to  be  a  great  incentive  to  lewdness. 

Lycurgus,  king  of  Thrace,  alarmed  at  the  intemperance 
which  existed  among  his  people,  commanded  all  th^  vines 
in  the  kingdom  to  be  totally  extirpated. 

•  Plato  de  Legib.  lib.  2. 

t  Strabo  1.  15,  Alex  ab  Alex.,  1.  3.  c.  xxi.  %  Pluto  De  Lepb.  lib.  2. 

§  Zeleucus,  in  order  to  restrain  luxury,  enacted  the  followmg  singular 
law : — ^No  free-bom  woman  when  she  went  abroad,  was  to  be  attended  by 
more  than  one  handmaid,  unless  she  were  drunk  ;  no  such  woman,  moreover, 
was  permitted  to  walk  out  under  night,  unless  vnth  an  intention  to  play  th4 
harlot.  This  law  was  eminently  successful  in  its  results,  for  observes  Dro- 
dorus,  Siculus  lib.  12,  none  were  willing  to  expose  their  characters  to  dentioa 
or  contempt,  by  acknowledgement  of  such  moral  transgressions. 

Q  (Elian.  Yar.  Hist.  hb.  ii.  cap.  38.    A  ^hensBus,  lib.  x.  cap.  7. 
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About  the  year  704,  a  like  measure  was  enforced  by 
Terbaldus,  a  Bulgarian  prince.  The  Avares,  whom  he 
had  conquered,  by  their  own  confession,  had  been  ruined 
by  intemperance.  Their  magistrates  had  neglected  to 
exercise  a  due  authority  to  prevent  this  evil.  On  arriving 
at  his  own  kingdom,  Terbaldus  as  a  certain  preventive 
of  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  issued  a  command  to  extirpate 
all  the  vines. 

The  Franks,  under  the  wise  government  of  Charle- 
magne, or  Charles  the  Great,  had  numerous  regulations 
on  the  subject  of  intemperance.  This  celebrated  warrior 
himself,  practised  the  virtues  he  so  strongly  recommended 
to  others.  '^  Nobody  needs  wonder,"  observes  Baluzius, 
"  that  so  great  a  prince  as  Charlemange,  took  care  to  ad- 
monish his  subjects  against  drunkenness ;  for  he  himself 
(as  Eginhard  relates)  was  temperate  both  in  eating  and  in 
arinking,  but  most  of  all  so  in  the  latter ;  being  one  that 
had  an  aversion  to  drunkenness  in  any  man  whomsoever, 
and  much  more  abhorred  it  in  himself  and  those  about 
him."*  In  a  constitution  which  he  made  at  the  General 
Diet,  at  Paderborn,  A.  D.  777,  in  favour  of  his  nobility, 
after  conferring  upon  them  some  valuable  privileges,  he 
gave  them  the  following  caution:  "Take  care  that  this 
eminence  of  rank,  and  these  high  privileges  which  you 
have  merited  and  obtained  as  the  reward  of  your  valour, 
be  not  sullied  by  drunkenness,  scurrility,  or  any  vice :  lest 
what  was  intended  to  do  honour  to  you,  redound  to 
punishment ;  which  if  he  be  guilty  of  such  excesses,  shall 
be  inflicted  upon  you :  and  this  right  of  punishing  you 
for  them,  we  reserve  perpetually  to  ourselves  and  our  royal 
successors."! 

The  same  restrictions  were  laid  upon  his  soldiers,  whom 
he  directed  not  to  persuade  or  command  their  brother  soldierSy 
or  any  one  else  to  drink.  Ut  in  hoste  nemo  parem  suum, 
vel  quemlibet  alterum  hominem  bibere  roget,  (al  coget.)J 

These  prohibitory  mandates  extended  to  all  classes  of 
society.  The  elder  part  of  the  community,  in  particular, 
were  commanded  to  abstain  from  drunkenness,  that  they 
might  set  a  good  example  of  sobriety  to  the  younger.§ 
The  following  law  in  regard  to  intemperance,  was  enacted 
either  by  Charles,  or  his  son  Lewis :  "  We  conmiand  that 

*  Baluz.  Tom.  fi.  not.  in  Libros  Capitular  col.  1173,  y.  Ebrietate. 
t  Const,  de  PriWl  Nobilium  Goldast.  torn.  3. 
i  Capit.  2,  A.  D.  812,  c.  vi.  Baluz.  torn.  1. 
§  Capitular  1.  c.  161. 
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the  great  evil  of  drunkenness,  the  root  of  all  other  vices, 
be  avoided  with  the  utmost  care.  He  that  will  not  avoid 
it,  we  do  decree,  shall  be  excommunicated,  till  he  give 
satisfaction  that  he  will  reform."  Qui  autem  hoc  vitare 
noluerit,  txcommunicandum  esse  decrevimus,  usque  ad 
emendationem  congruam.* 

Most  of  the  laws  of  Charlemagne,  were  directed  in  the 
most  severe  terms  against  all  the  temptations  to  intem- 
perance, such  as  tippling,  and  compelling  and  persuading 
others  to  drink.  Goldastus  lemarks,  eMetaiem  irihibuUy 
neve  alius  alii  propinareLf  Charles  not  only  prohibited 
drunkenness,  but  the  drinking  of  healths  in  company. 
The  latter  practice  has  ever  been  a  precursor  of  the 
former. 

The  Anglo  Saxons,  had  a  curious  regulation  in  relation 
to  drinking.  It  was  enacted  by  Ed  gar  ^  and  was  intended 
to  restrain  immoderate  vinous  indulgence.  Their  drink- 
ing cups  were  required  to  have  golden  or  silver  nails,  or 
studs  perpendicularly  affixed  to  their  sides,  at  stated  dis- 
tances, so  that  each  person,  when  the  vessel  was  handed 
round,  might  know  his  exact  measure,  and  neither  drink 
himself,  nor  oblige  others  to  drink  beyond  it.  Bromptonj: 
and  Selden,§  distinctly  allude  to  this  law.  They  leave  us 
in  the  dark,  however,  as  to  the  number  of  cups  which 
might  be  taken,  without  some  restraint,  on  which  point, 
the  law  in  question  could  not,  as  indeed  history  informs  us 
it  did  not,  effect  much  benefit  in  the  way  it  was  intended. 

The  laws  of  the  ancient  Welch  and  Scotch,  contain 
strong  injunctions  against  intemperance,  and  in  particular 
in  reference  to  those  who  held  important  stations  in  so- 
ciety. An  ancient  Welch  enactment  enjoins  sobriety 
among  the  three  principal  professional  branches  of  society. 
If  any  injury  was  done  to  them  while  in  a  state  of  drunken- 
ness, they  could  not  obtain  legal  redress  for  it.  Judges 
were  always  to  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  administer  justice  ; 
the  clergy  in  a  fit  condition  to  communicate  the  sacra- 
ment ;  and  physicians  always  to  be  prepared  to  attend  to 
the  duties  of  their  profession.  || 

In  another  copy  of  the  same  law,  in  the  collection  of 
Sir  H.  Spelman,  it  is  added,  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
who  is  denominated  Sacerdos  Curias^  was  never  to  be  in  a 


*  Addit.  3.|  ad  Capitular  c.  36.         t  Brompton's  Chronicles,  col.  869. 
t  Ooldatt.  torn.  1.  o  Selden,  Analecta,  1. 2,  c.  Ti. 

II  MS.  Mert.,  fol.  62,  6. 
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State  of  inebriation,  that  he  might  always  be  in  readiness 
to  receive  and  send  out  public  despatches.* 

The  writings  of  Hector  Boetius  sufficiently  show  the 
severity  of  the  Scottish  laws,  in  reference  to  the  subject 
under  consideration,  and  the  utter  detestation  in  which  in 
ancient  times  that  nation  held  drunkenness. 

Laws  for  the  suppression  of  luxury  were  enacted  at 
Scone,  A.  D.  861,  by  king  Constantine  the  Secooid.  One 
of  these  commanded  young  persons  of  either  sex,  to  ab- 
stain entirely  from  the  use  of  inebriating  liquors.  Death 
was  the  punishment  on  conviction  of  drunkenness.^ 

The  laws  of  the  ancient  Scots  in  relation  to  those  who 
kept  houses  for  the  sale  of  drink,  were  peremptory  and 
severe.  These  individuals  were  regarded  as  persons,  who, 
unhappily  for  the  interests  of  the  nation,  made  provision 
rather  for  the  pleasures,  than  the  necessities  of  mankind, 
and  who  generally  enticed  men  to  a  debauched  and  vicious 
life.}  It  is  said,  that  Argadus,  Administrator  of  Scotland, 
A.D.  160,  confiscated  their  goods,  pulled  down  their  houses, 
and  banished  the  men.§  Constantine  the  Second  also  is 
said  to  have  made  a  law,  by  which  their  houses  were  to  be 
destroyed,  and  themselves  banished.  If  they  did  not  submit 
to  this  law,  they  were  to  be  hung.\\ 

Drunkenness  in  youth  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  was 
also  deemed  a  capital  crime.  Even  in  advanced  years,  it 
was  punished  with  great  severity.  In  the  case  of  a  noble- 
man, it  incurred  not  only  forfeiture  of  office  and  rank,  but 
entailed  infamy  on  its  unfortunate  subject. 

An  ancient  law  of  Spain  decreed,  that  if  a  person  of 
rank  was  convicted,  even  of  a  capital  offisnce,  he  should 
be  pardoned  on  pleading  in  extenuation,  that  he  was  drunk 
at  the  time  of  its  perpetration.  It  was  taken  for  granted, 
that  any  one  who  laid  claim  to  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
man, would  rather  suffer  death  than  confess  himself  guilty 
of  so  degrading  a  vice. 

The  history  of  Eastern  countries,  perhaps,  presents  us  , 
with  the  most  remarkable  and  successful  attempt  on  record, 
to  do  away  with  the  evils  of  intemperance.    This  observa- 

•  Spelm.  Cone,  irp.  469. 

f  Heet.  Boet.  lib.  10. 

I  Lixas,  Cupediarios,  Popinonet,  similique  li<!miDum  genus,  ade  mortalium 
Toluptatem,  magis  qukm  necessitatem^  malo  genio  paratam;  ad  deliciaa 
contra  patrium  ritum  alKciens,  citans,  impellens,  pablicatis  lortunv  dirn- 
tisque  asdibus,  proscripsit. — Hect.  Boet. 

f  Hect.  Boet.  cit.  per.  Disney,  Laws  against  Immorality,  p.  271. 

I  Hect.  Boet.  Ub.  v.  et  I.  10. '  ^ 
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tion  applies  in  particular  to  those  districts  whose  inhahi- 
tants  are  strictly  the  followers  of  Mahomet. 

The  Mahometan  prohibition  from  wine,  is  stated  on 
.good  authority,  not  to  have  originated  with  the  prophet, 
but  to  have  been  taken  from  a  sacred  book  callea  the 
Taalim* 

In  the  Koran,  however,  the  prophet  attributes  this  pro- 
hibition altogether  to  the  broils  which  wine  and  jgames  of 
chance  had  occasioned  among  his  followers.  "  The  devil 
desires  to  sow  dissensions  and  hatred  among  men,  through 
wine  and  games  of  chance :  be  obedient  to  God,  and  the 
prophet  his  apostle,  and  take  heed  to  yourselves."  Mr. 
Sale  and  Sieur  de  Ryer,  both  agree  in  opinion,  that  Ma- 
homet commanded  this  prohibition,  in  consequence  of 
these  disturbances  and  quarrels,  combined  with  the  neglect 
of  religious  duties  which  the  use  of  wine  occasions.f 

*  The  aathor  of  this  learned  book  gives  the  following  singular  reason  for 
its  enactment :  It  is,  however,  known  only  to  the  learned  doctors  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Koran.  Two  angels^  the  one  called  Arot  and  the  other  Marot, 
were  sent,  in  preference  to  all  others,  to  govern  the  world,  with  express  orders 
not  to  drink  wine.  A  difference  happening  to  arise  between  a  hasband  and 
wife,  who  previously  had  lived  togetner  in  the  greatest  harmony ;  the  latter, 
who  was  desirous  to  regain  the  affections  of  her  husband,  imagined  that  she 
could  easily  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object  by  the  meaiation  of  the 
two  favourites  of  heaven.  She  accordingly  invited  tnem  to  her  house,  where 
they  were  received  with  every  mark  of  distinction.  Wine  was  presented  to 
them  in  a  cup,  which  they  were  not  able  to  refuse  from  the  beautiful  hands 
that  offered  it.  "  It  is  not,"  remarks  the  writer,  from  whose  work  this  nar- 
ration is  taken, "  very  excusable  in  celestial  beings  to  become  mortal  for  tl^ 
sake  of  a  fine  woman."  They  tasted  of  the  liquor,  which  appeared  to  them 
so  delicious  in  its  nature,  that  they  drank  too  much  of  it ;  so  that  becoming 
inflamed,  and  even  intoxicated  by  it,  they  were  desirous  to  repay  their  kina 
hostess  by  certain  marks  of  attachment,  which,  remariss  the  same  writer, 
are  in  general  more  used  by  lovers  than  by  husbands.  The  woman  being 
faithful  and  chaste,  was  much  embarrassed  and  concerned  to  get  out  of 
this  dilemma.  Unaer  a  pretence  of  curiosity,  however,  she  asked  the  two 
messengers  what  words  they  made  use  of  to  procure  a  return  to  heaven. 
One  weakness  generally  lead.s  to  another,  and  the  angels  disclosed  to  her 
their  important  secret.  The  woman  instantly  profitea  by  their  disclosure, 
and  ascended  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  where,  in  a  suppliant  tone,  she 
exposed  her  complaint,  which  was  heard  with  justice.  Tne  Father  of  the 
Universe  did  even  more^  for  this  pure  soul  became  a  radi^pt  star,  and  the 
unfaithful  angels  werrtied  by  the  feet  with  chains,  and  precipitated  into  the 
well  called  Babil,  where  the  Mahometans  believe  they  will  remain  until  the  ^ 
day  of  judgment.  The  Almighty  on  this  account  prohibited  the  use  of  wine 
to  all  his  servants  for  ever. 

t  The  less  learned  among  the  Mahometans,  attribute  this  celebrated  law 
to  the  following  circumstance : — One  day,  Mahomet^  passing  through  a  vil- 
lage, remarked  that  the  inhabitants  were  celebrating  some  festival  with 
great  joy.  Having  ascertained  that  a  wedding  and  wine  were  the  causes 
of  this  mirth^  tl^e  prophet  in  his  wisdom,  judging  that  pleasure  was  the  squI 
of  life,  conceived  a  great  fondness  for  that  liquor,  which  enchanted  the  senseiii 
by  making  men  forget  their  miseries.  On  passing,  however,  the  next  morn* 
ing  through  the  same  plaee,  Mahomet  saw  the  eatth  drenched  with  hn* 
man  blood,  aiid  soon  learned  that  the  guests  hiving  become  mad  by  their 
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Abulfeda  assigns  another  reason  for  the  prohibition^  in 
his  account  of  the  prophet's  night  journey  to  heaven.  The 
angel  Gabriel  presented  to  the  prophet  three  cups,  one  of 
which  contained  wine,  the  other  milk,  and  the  third  was 
filled  with  honey.  Mahomet  made  choice  of  the  milk,  af- 
ter which  he  heard  a  voice  which  said,  "  thou  hast  made  a 
lucky  choice,  Mahomet,  since,  hadst  thou  drank  of  the 
wine,  thy  nation  would  have  deviated  from  the  right  path, 
and,  consequently,  in  their  enterprises,  have  proved  un- 
successful." These  facts  sufficiently  show  that  this  cele- 
brated enactment  had  its  origin  in  motives  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  Mahomet,  who  foresaw  that  he  would  not  succeed 
in  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  if  his  followers  were 
enervated  by  the  pernicious  influence  of  wine.  The  nature 
of  the  climate  in  Arabia,  rendered  the  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulus  peculiarly  dangerous,  and  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  indulge  in  it,  were  continually  liable  to  excesses 
and  breach  of  discipline.* 

•zcessire  use  of  wine,  had  attacked  each  other  in  the  most  cruel  manner, 
and  some  of  them  had  been  killed ,  while  the  greater  part  were  covered  with 
wounds.  The  prophet,  like  a  wise  man,  now  saw  reason  to  change  his 
former  hasty  opmion,  and  determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  pleasure, 
the  end  of  which  was  so  bitter  and  destructive. 

*  Some  of  the  more  pious  Mahometans  consider  it  unlawful  not  only  to 
taste  wine,  but  to  press  napes  for  the  making  of  it,  to  buy  or  to  sell  it,  or 
even  to  maintain  themselves  with  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  that 
liquor.  A  writer  of  great  authority  asserts,  that  some  Mussulmans  are  so 
strict  in  reeaid  to  the  same  point,  that  thev  will  not  call  wine  by  its  true 
name,  lest  by  that  means  they  should  ofiena  against  the  laws  of  the  prophet, 
while  some  of  the  Arabian  pnnces  have  been  so  scrupulous  as  even  to  forbid 
the  bare  mention  of  it. 

The  learned  Abbe  Marigny  relates  some  interesting  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  prohibition  of  wine,  in  particular  during  the  reign  of  the 
Caliph  Onuur. — nUtory  of  tke  Saracens, 

In  the  17th  century,  it  would  appear,  that  the  Turks  had  acquired  a  love 
for  wine  ;  for  accoraing  to  Sir  Paul  Ricaut,  the  SultanAmurath,  a.  d.  1634, 
forbade  entirely  the  use  of  wine,  and  punished  several  with  death  for  diso- 
beymg  his  order.  A  similar  edict  was  issued  by  Mahomet  the  Fourth,  a.  d. 
1670,  who  commanded  all  those  who  had  any  wine  to  send  it  out  of  the 
town,  and  the  punishment  of  death  was  announced  as  the  penalty  of  diso- 
bedience. The  edict  of  this  Emperor  was  generally  carried  into  execution. 
In  the  decree  in  Question,  Mahomet  spoke  of  wine  as  a  most  noxious  liquor, 
invented  by  the  devil  to  destroy  the  souls  of  men,  t5  disturb  their  reason, 
and  to  inflame  their  passions.  This  monarch  was,  no  doubt,  influenced  in 
his  conduct  by  the  terrible  seditions  occasioned  by  wine  in  the  rei^  of  Ma- 
homet the  Tuird.  The  latter  had  his  seraglio  forced  by  his  soldiers,  who 
#ere  under  the  influence  of  wine,  and  escaped  with  his  own  life  only  by  th« 
sacrifice  of  his  principal  favourite . 

Similar  p^hibitions  have  frequently  been  enforced  in  more  modern  timet 
in  Mahometan  countries.  In  Sudan,  for  instance,  the  Sultan  Abdelrahman, 
in  1795,  prohibited  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor,  under  penalty  of  death, 
and  those  who  made  it,  had  their  heads  shaved,  and  were  publicly  exposed 
to  every  possible  degradation.  In  Persia  also,  during  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Porter'?  visit  to  that  country,  in  1819  and  1820,  a  severe  prohibition  was  made 
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The  subjects  of  the  late  Tippoo  Sultan  in  India,  debased 
themselves  by  excessive  indulgence  in  the  use  of  an  intox- 
icating liquor  made  from  the  wild  date-tree.  The  Sultan, 
however,  commanded  them  to  be  cut  down.  In  places 
near  to  the  capital  this  order  was  faithfully  executed.  The 
Chinese,  (according  to  their  own  historians,  ante  Christi 
2207,)  prepared  an  intoxicating  beverage  from  rice.  The 
most  disastrous  consequences  attended  its  general  use. 
The  Emperor  Yn,  or  Ta  Yn,  subsequently  forbade  the 
manufacture  or  drinking  of  it  under  the  most  severe  pen- 
alties. He  renounced  the  use  of  it  himself,  and  dismissed 
his  cup-bearer,  lest,  as  he  stated,  the  princes,  his  succes- 
sors, should  suffer  their  hearts  to  be  ej9eminated  with  so 
delicious  a  beverage.  This  seducing  liquor,  however,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  was  drunk  to  great  excess.  The  Em- 
peror Kya,  the  Nero  of  China,  anno  1836,  before  Christ 
ordered  3000  of  his  subjects  to  precipitate  themselves  into 
a  lake  which  he  had  prepared,  and  filled  with  liquor  for  the 
occasion.  Ching  Vang,  also,  1120  before  Christ,  found  it 
prudent  and  necessary  to  assemble  the  princes  of  his  em- 
pire to  suppress  its  manufacture.  It  was  a  source  of  infi- 
nite calamities. 

Wine,  at  one  period,  was  extensively  cultivated  in  China. 
Enlightened  emperors,  however,  directed  that  the  vine  and 
other  trees,  from  which  intoxicating  liquors  were  prepared, 
and  which  encumbered  the  ground  destined  for  agricultu- 
ral purposes,  should  be  rooted  up  and  totally  exterminated 
These  commands  were  eflfectually  put  into  execution.  In 
some  of  the  provinces  all  recollection  of  the  vine  had  been 
forgotten,  and,  in  succeeding  reigns,  when  permission  was 
given  to  plant  it,  the  manner  in  which  Chinese  historians 
allude  to  it,  evidently  shows  that  the  vine  had  previously 
been  unknown  to  them. 

The  religion  of  the  Chinese,  and  of  most  neighbouring 
nations,  enjoins  upon  its  devoted  foUowers  entire  absti- 
nence from  all  intoxicating  liquors.  The  inhabitants  of 
China  generally,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  Japan,  adopt  the 
religious  creed  of  the  divinity  Fo,  whose  precepts,  by  a 
strict  conformity  to  which,  alone,  they  conceive  they  can 

afiTBiast  wine  bv  the  reigning  monarch,  who  not  only  himself  abstained  from 
its  use,  bat  ordered  nis  cAcers  to  destroy  all  the  wine  they  could  discover  in 
a&ypart  of  the  kingdom. 

Tne  late  Sultan  died  of  delirium  tremenSt  the  result  of  vinous  indulgence. 
The  present  Sultan ,  his  son^  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  issued  a  procla* 
mation  against  the  use  of  wine,  and  caused  one  million  of  piastres'  worth  of 
Ho  &  thrown  into  the  Bosphorous. 
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lead  a  virtnous  life,  and  obtain  his  approbation,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Ist.,  Not  to  kill  anything  that  has  life.  2dly.,  Not 
to  steal.  3dly.,  Not  to  commit  fornication.  4thly.,  Not 
to  lie.     And  5thly.,  ^ot  to  drink  strong  liquors* 

The  religion  of  the  Saadhs^  a  term  expressive  of  a  rdi* 
gious  or  holy  character^  inculcates  similar  self-denial  and 
sobriety.  This  religious  community  appears  to  bear  con- 
siderable similarity  to  the  Society  of  Friends  in  our  own 
country,  both  as  regards  their  address,  their  principles  of 
peace,  and  other  conscientious  scruples.  "  The  Saadhs," 
remarks  a  writer,  who  has  published  some  interesting  re- 
lations concerning  this  remarkable  sect,  "profess  to  ab- 
stain from  all  luxuries ;  such  as  tobacco^  paun^  opium^  and 
vnne?'*  These  people  who  reside  near  Delhi,  India,  are 
described  as  peculiarly  industrious,  charitable,  orderly, 
and  well-conducted  people,  and  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
trade. 

In  professedly  Christian  countries,  the  measures  to  re- 
move intemperance  as  a  vice^  have  been  less  vigorous,  and 
less  general,  than  in  those  countries,  whose  inhabitants 
profess  a  widely  different,  and  immeasurably  less  exalted, 
and  pure  system  of  religious  belief.  This  unfortunate 
dereliction  of  duty,  forms  a  subject  highly  deserving  of 
Christian  investigation. 

A  review  of  the  laws,  ancient  and  modem,  in  relation  to 
intemperance,  distinctly  shows  the  inefficiency  of  legal 
enactments  alone  to  remove  a  vice ;  which  principally,  if 

•  The  doctrines  of  Boodh^  or  Boodhti,  are  adopted  hy  nearly  one  half  ef 
the  human  race.  In  Ceylon,  the  Burman  empire,  Siam  and  Laps,  this  im- 
aginary deity  is  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Godama  or  Gautama ;  throogh- 
out  China,  under  the  name  of  Fo,  and  in  Japan,  by  the  name  of  Siaka. 

The  following  quotation  illustrates  the  command  of  this  Chinese  divinity: 
— This  law  commands  us  not  to  drink  any  intoxicating  liquor.  There  aire 
many  sorts  in  the  western  frontier  countries,  as  liquors  made  of  sugar-cane. 
oi  grapes,  and  of  man5  other  plants ;  in  this  country  (China)  it  is  the  general 
custom  to  make  a  strong  liouor  from  rice — of  all  these  thou  shalt  not  drink, 
with  this  exception,  when  tnou  art  sick,  and  nothing  else  can  restore  thv 
health,  and  then  it  must  be  known  by  all  that  thou  drink  strong  liquors,  if 
there  be  reason  for  it,  thou  shalt  not  touch  any  liquor  with  thy  lips,  thou 
shalt  not  bring  it  to  thy  nose  to  smell  at,  nor  shalt  thoii  sit  in  a  tavern,  or 
together  with  people  who  drink  spirits. 

There  was  once  a  certain  Yew-pohan,  who,  by  breaking  this  law,  violated 
also  all  others,  and  committed  the  thirty-six  sins  :  you  can  see  by  this,  that 
it  is  no  small  sin  to  drink  wine  (strong  drink.)  There  is  a  particular  depart- 
ment in  hell  filled  with  mire  and  dirt  for  the  transgressors  of  this  law,  and 
they  will  be  bom  again  as  stupid  and  mad  people,  wanting  wisdom  and  in- 
telligence. There  are  bewildering  demons  and  maddening  herbs,  but  spirits 
disorder  the  mind  more  than  any  poison.  The  Scripture  moveth  us.,  thefe* 
fore,  to  drink  melted  copper,  sooner  than  violate  this  law,  and  driikk  spirits. 
Ah,  how  watchful  should  we  be  over  ourselves.— Caff cAism  0/ *i^e  ShamMtt 
or  the  LawM  and  Regulationt  of  the  Priesthood  ofBt.ddha, 
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not  altogether,  is  the  result  of  improper  moral  training, 
imperfect  education,  and  depraved  appetite.  All  curative 
efiorts  therefore,  must  in  a  great  degree,  depend  on  the 
diffusion  of  sound  religious  and  moral  principles.  Edu- 
cation elevates  the  mind  from  the  debasing  and  demoral- 
izing objects  of  sense,  and  directs  its  powerful  energies  to 
the  pursuit  of  pure,  and  more  dignified  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment, more  worthy  of  the  human  character,  and  calculated 
at  once  to  exalt,  enlighten,  and  edify,  the  intellectual 
powers. 

The  institutions  for  the  diffusion  of  education,  at  present 
in  operation,  are  undoubtedly  productive  of  immense  ben- 
efit to  the  mass  of  society.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  how- 
ever, they  are  limited  too  generally  to  mere  intellectual 
instruction,  while  the  moral  improvement  of  the  people, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  most  essential  part  of  their 
contemplated  utility,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  alto- 
gether, neglected  and  overlooked.  Knowledge  is  diffused 
on  the  various  branches  of  intellectual  and  mechanical 
philosophy ;  but  the  relative  duties  of  life,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  man,  seldom 
form"  the  subjects  of  popular  instruction.  This  may  be 
considered  as  a  radical  deficiency  in  the  public  edncational 
institutions  of  the  present  day. 

The  immense  number  of  Sunday-schools,  in  conjunction 
with  the  various  other  seminaries  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  might  be  made  greatly  instrumental  in  the  diffusion 
of  principles  of  temperance.  The  importance  of  early 
instruction  in  sound  morality,  is  acknowledged  by  all. 
How  essential  then,  that  the  youthful  mind  should  be  duly 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  those 
youthful  temptations,  which  more  than  any  other,  militate 
against  the  diffusion  of  Christian  principles. 

The  manner  in  which  our  public  assemblies  of  various 
descriptions  in  the  present  day  meet  together,  and  hold 
their  annual,  and  other  periodical  festivals,  has  been  shovim 
to  be  a  most  fruitful  source  of  intemperance.  Moat  of 
these  assemblies^  are  rather  seminaries  of  drunkenness^  than 
schools  of  temperance  and  sobriety.  The  elders,  and  con- 
ductors of  such  meetings  in  general,  unfortunately  for  the 
morality  of  our  youth,  place  before  them  deplorable  ex- 
amples of  vice  and  degradation.  The  heathens  in  their 
^^  schools  of  sobriety,"  set  us  an  example  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. Delightful,  indeed,  would  it  be,  to  witness  all  our 
public  assemblies  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that  young 
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persons  might,  without  fear  of  evil  consequences,  intermix 
with  their  seniors,  and  hy  example  and  precept,  acquire 
permanent  hahits  of  virtue  and  self-denial. 

Whatever  subordinate  means  may  be  adopted  for  the 
spread  of  temperance,  it  appears  sufficiently  evident,  that 
no  meamres  which  fall  shari  of  universal  dstintnce  from 
intoxicating  liquors^  can  prove  effectual  in  the  attainment  of 
their  object.  The  use  of  intoxicating  compounds  is  found 
invariably  to  degenerate  into  abuse.  All  attempts,  there- 
fore, to  reform  the  morals  of  the  people,  on  any  other 
principle,  have  sifirnally  failed  in  their  object.  Witness  the 
example  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  and  other  nations, 
who  rapidly  sunk  under  the  enervating  influence  of  strong 
drink. 

It  is  evident  also,  that  any  effectual  remedy  of  the  evil 
in  question,  must  be  enforced  by  personal  influence  and 
example^  and  not  simply  by  legislative  enactments.  Legis- 
lation may  in  some  degree,  restrain  the  public  and  more 
disgusting  exhibitions  of  vice.  It  cannot,  however,  remove 
the  depraved  appetites  and  vicious  inclinations  of  a  peo- 
ple, when  they  have  once  become  deeply  rooted  ;  except, 
indeed,  by  facilitating  those  measures  which  have  for  their 
object  the  diffusion  of  sound  moral'ty,  through  the  medium 
of  education. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

INTEMPERANCE    CONSIDERED   IN   A    LEGAL   POINT   OF   VIEW,   AND 
IN  THE  RELATION  IT  BEARS  TO  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  SOCIETY. 


"  A  drunkard  who  is  a  volvntarivt  demon,  hath  no  priyilege  thereby  ;  hat 
tiat  hurt  or  ill  soever  he  doth,  his  dninkennass  doth  aggravate  it/' — Sxk 


what 
£pwAXD  Coke. 


Intebiperance  has,  in  various  ages,  been  differently  esti- 
mated in  a  legal  point  of  view ;  with  one  exception,  how- 
ever, it  has  ever  been  considered  as  operating  injuriously 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  upon  the  interests  of  society. 
This  exception  occurred  among  the  Romans,  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  their  primitive  temperance  ;  and  when  lux- 
urious practices  had,  in  a  considerable  degree,  altered  their 
notions  and  feelings  on  a  subject  which  had  previously  in- 
duced the  most  rigorous  penal  exactions.  According  to 
Menochius,  the  latter  practice  among  the  Eomans  was  not 
to  punish  a  man  who  commits  a  crime  when  drunk  with 
such  great  severity,  as  if  he  had  done  the  same  while  in  a 
sober  state,  pcBnd  arhitraria  non  ordinaria :  unless  it  appear 
in  evidence  that  he  made  himself  drunk  on  purpose  for  the 
crime,  or  boasted  of  it  afterward.*  But  although  the  Ro- 
man law  did  exonerate  a  man  from  the  responsibility  of  a 
crime,  committed  under  the  influence  of  intoxication,  yet 
as  it  did  also  regard  drunkenness  as  both  a  crime  in  itself, 
and  as  productive  of  injury  to  society,  it  visited  with  pun- 
ishment any  attempt  to  incite  any  dependant  person,  as  a 
son  or  servant^  to  the  practice  of  intemperance.f 

The  laws  of  Ancient  Greece,  as  decreed  by  Pittacus,  of 
Mitylene,  regarded  drunkenness  in  a  more  severe  light 

*  Menoch.  de  arb.  Judicum.Quaest.  I.  ii.  cas.  326. 

t  Si  ouis  servum  meum,  vel,  filium  ludibrio  habeat,  licet  consentientem, 
•go,  injuHum  videor  acdpert ;  veluti  si  in  Popinam  duxerit  ilium,  si  Aleam 
luserit.  Sed  hoc  utcunqae  tunc  locum  habere  potest,  quotiens  ille  qui  suadet 
animum  injuria  faeienda  kabet.  At  quin  potest  malum  consilium  dai^e  et 
qui  dominum  ignoret :  et  ideo  incipit  servi  carrupti  actio  necessaria  esse^^ 
PauluM.  de  iniuriit,  1.  26. 
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than  that  of  the  Romans.     In  order  to  mark  his  disappro- 
bation of  the  vice,  and  to  deter  his  subjects  from  its  com- 
mission, Pittacus  enacted  a  law,  that  '^  he  who  committed 
a  crime  when  intoxicated,  should  receive  a  double  punish- 
menf^^'  that  is,  punishment  not  only  for  the  crime  itself, 
but  also  for  the  crime  of  drunkenness,  which  had  occa- 
sioned it."    The  Athenian  laws  against  intemperance,  were 
very  severe,  and  in  particular  those  which  had  reference  to 
magistrates  and  other  public  officers.     The  ancient  Welch 
law  denied  redress  to  any  member,  either  of  the  clerical, 
lega],  or  medical  profession,  who  had  received  an  injury 
while  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

The  English  legal  code  does  not  admit  of  the  plea  of 
intoxication  as  a  palliation  of  any  crime  committed  in  that 
state.  '^  Those  who  presume  to  commit  crimes  when  drunk, 
must  submit  to  punishment  when  sober."  Sir  Edwai^d  Coke, 
the  highest  legal  authority  of  his  day,  informs  us,  that  "a 
drunkard  who  is  voluntarius  demon^  hath  no  privilege 
thereby  ;  but  what  hurt  or  ill  soever  he  doth,  his  drunken- 
ness doth  aggravate  it."  Nor  has  the  state  of  intoxication 
ever  been  admitted  in  British  courts  of  judicature,  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  mitigation  of  punishment.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  states,  that  he  never  found  this  plea  sustained ; 
and  that  it  was  repelled  in  a  case  of  murder,  Spott  versus 
Douglas,  1667.  The  validity  of  this  defence  is  also  denied 
by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  (cap.  iv.)  All  agree  that  "  levis  d 
modica  ebrietas  non  excusci  nee  minuit  duicium.^'^*  Drunk- 
enness otherwise  might  frequently  be  urged  as  an  excuse 
for  the  commission  of  every  kind  of  crime.  Individuals 
in  the  perfect  possession  of  their  faculties^  indulge  in  a 
practice  which  they  are  conscious  will  make  them  drunk, 
and  which  also,  they  are  perfectly  aware  may  lead  to  se- 
rious and  unpremeditated  acts  of  violence.  The  plea  of 
drunkenness  has  been  repelled  as  insufficient  in  extenuation 
of  blasphemy.  An  individual  was  brought  to  trial  for 
blasphemy,  Nov.  22d,  1697,  "  He  pleaded  chiefly  that  ht 
was  drunk  or  mad  when  he  uttered  the  expressions,  (named 
in  the  report  of  the  trial,)  if  he  did  utter  them.  The  court 
found  the  libel  relevant  to  infer  the  pains  libelled,  i,  e.  death ; 
and  found  the  defence.  That  the  pannel  was  furious  or 
distracted  in  his  wits  relevant ;  but  repelled  the  allegenee 
of  fury  or  distraction  arising /ro;?»  drunkenness,^ 

*  Macnisli's  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  p.  191. 

fMaclaurin's  Ar^ments  and  Decisions,  p.  731. 

The  Scotch  law  ia  decisive  on  the  point  under  consideration,  and  is  thai 
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The  distinction  or  line  of  partition  between  drunken- 
ness and  insanity,  has  frequently  been  the  subject  of  foren- 
sic investigation.  An  important  penal  distinction  also 
exists  between  crimes  committed  in  a  state  of  actual  in- 
toxication and  under  the  consequent  state  of  excitement, 
and  such  as  are  perpetrated  while  labouring  under  mania  a 
potu,  or  delirium  tremens,  at  an  indefinite  period  subse- 
quent to  the  alleged  intemperance.* 

explained  by  Mr.  Alison.  Drunkenness  is  no  excuse  for  crimes.  "  But  on 
the  other  hand,  if  either  the  insanity  has  sunervened  from  drinking,  without 
the  pannels  having  been  aware  that  such  inaalgence  in  his  case  leads  to  such 
a  consequence ;  or  if  it  has  arisen  from  the  combination  of  drinking  with  a 
half  cra2y  or  infirm  state  of  mind,  or  a  previous  wound,  or  illness,  which 
rendered  spirits  fatal  to  his  intellect,  to  a  degree  unusual  in  other  men,  or 
which  could  not  have  been  anticipated  ;  it  seems  inhuman  to  visit  him  with 
the  extreme  punishment^  which  was  suitable  in  the  other  case.  In  such  a 
case,  the  proper  course  is  to  convict ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  degree  of 
infirmity  proved,  recommend  to  the  royal  mercy.'' — Principles  of  the  Crimi» 
nai  Law  of  Scotland^  p.  654. 

*  A  case  in  point  is  related  by  Professor  Beck,  m  his  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. A  commander  of  a  vessel,  of  a  fair  character,  respected  in  the  place 
where  he  resided,  and  a  man  of  a  humane  and  benevolent  disposition,  for  a 
length  of  time,  during  a  voyage  he  made,  drank  to  excess  of  ardent  spirits. 
In  August,  1827.  he  obtained  a  keg,  or  fresh  supply  from  a  vessel  which  he 
spoke,  and  drank  until  he  became  stupified  ^  but  when  he  recovered,  he  orw 
dered  the  keg  and  its  contents  to  be  thrown  overboard.  There  was  then  no 
more  intoxicating  liouor  on  board  the  ship. 

In  two  or  three  days  from  that  period,  symptoms  of  derangement  wer« 
discovered  in  the  commander,  whicn  finally  ended  in  confirmed  delirium 
tremens ;  and  in  that  condition  he  murdered  one  of  the  men  belonging  to  the 
Tessel.  The  culprit  was  placed  at  the  bar  of  his  country  on  the  charge  of 
murder.  The  case  was  arrested,  however,  by  Judge  Story,  on  the  facts  of 
his  insanity  being  proved,  such  a  state  being  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  sufficient 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  deed.  "  In  general," 
remarks  Judge  Story,  ^'  insanity  is  an  excuse  for  the  commission  of  every 
crime,  because  the  party  has  not  the  possession  of  that  leason  which  includes 
responsibility.  An  exception  is,*  when  the  crime  is  committed  by  a  party 
while  in  a  state  of  intoxication— the  law  not  permitting  a  man  to  avail  himseu 
of  the  excuse  of  his  own  gross  vice  and  misconduct  to  shelter  himself  from 
the  le^al  consequences  of  such  crime.  But  [for  the  conviction  of  tha 
culprit]  the  crime  must  take  place,  and  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  fit  ol 
intoxication,  and  while  it  lasts ;  and  not,  as  in  this  case,  a  remote  conse- 
quence, superinduced  by  the  antecedent  exhaustion  of  the  party,  arising  from 
gross  and  habitual  drunkenness.  However  criminal  in  a  moral  pomt  ol 
view^  such  an  induleence  is,  and  however  justly  a  party  may  be  responsible 
for  his  acts  arising  from  it  to  Almighty  God,  human  tribunals  are  generally 
restricted  from  punishing  them,  since  they  are  not  the  acts  of  a  reasonable 
being." — Professor  Beckys  Medical  Jurisprudence j  p.  457-8.  ed.  1836. 

A  case  of  still  greater  importance  is  related  by  Professor  Beck,  as  having 
occurred  in  a  high  court  of  legislature  in  America.  "  William  M'Donough, 
Was  indicted  ana  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  November,  1817.  It  appeared  in  testi- 
mony, that  for  several  years  previous  he  had  received  a  severe  injury  of  the 
hea(f,  and  that,  althoueh  relieved  of  this,  yet  its  effects  were  such  as  occa- 
sionally to  render  him  Insane.  At  these  periods,  he  complained  greatly  of 
his  head.  The  use  of  spirituous  liquors  immediately  induced  a  return  of 
the  paroxysm ;  and  in  one  of  them,  thus  i  iduced,  he  murdered  his  wife.  He 
«ras,  with  great  propriety,  found  guilty.    The  voluntary  use  of  a  stimulus 
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In  a  civil  point  of  view,  intemperance,  in  some  places  in 
particular,  deprives  a  man  of  some  important  privileges. 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  an  habitual 
drunkard  is  not  considered  capable  of  managing  his  own 
affairs.     "  In  the  State  of  New  York,  we  have  a  statute, 
which  places  the  property  of  habitual  drunkards  under  the 
care  of  the  Chancellor,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  luna- 
tics.    The  overseers  of  the  poor  in  each  town  may,  when 
they  discover  any  person  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard,  apply 
to  the  Chancellor  for  the  exercise  of  his  power  and  juris- 
diction.   And  in  certain  cases,  when  the  person  considers 
himself  aggrieved,  it   may  be   investigated  by  six  free- 
holders, whether  he  is  actually  what  he  is  described  to 
be ;  and  their  declaration  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  this 
fact."^ 

In  a  case  cited  by  Lord  Eldon,  Sidgway  v.  Darvirin,  it 
appears  that  a  commission  of  lunacy  was  supported  against 
a  person  who,  when  sober,  w^as  a  very  sensible  man,  but 
being  in  a  constant  state  of  intoxication,  he  was  considered 
incapable  of  managing  his  property.f 

Dr.  Drake,  remarks  Professor  Beck,  some  time  since, 
made  a  suggestion  which,  if  acted  upon,  would  doubtless 
subserve  the  ends  of  justice  and  morality.  "An  habitually 
intemperate  man  is  enfeebled  in  his  mental  powers.  When 
summoned  as  a  witness,  should  his  testimony  have  full 
weight  1  without  questioning  his  [legal]  competency^  should 
not  his  capability  be  called  in  question.":^ 

which  he  was  well  aware  would  disorder  his  mind,  fully  placed  him  under 
the  punriew  of  the  law."  Professor  Beck,  in  subsequent  editions  of  his  woxk, 
admits  that  he  is  aware  that  he  has  probably  expressed  himself  too  strongly 
in  this  case,  in  a  medical  point  of  view.  Doctor  Drake  asks,  whether  if 
M'Donough  had  killed  his  wife  in  one  of  his  ordinary  paroxysms,  he  would 
have  been  condemned?  "  The  case,  however,"  remarks  Dr.  Beck,  "is  not 
one  of  delirium  tremens,  as  the  murder  was  committed  durine  the  fit  of  in- 
toxication; and  it  thus  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  usual  legal  enact- 
ments." 

The  difficulty,  however,  of  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion  in  these  cases, 
arises  from  another  circumstance.  In  M'Donough's  case,  the  court  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  prisoner  was  aware  that  maniaapotu  usually  followed  his 
intoxication,  and,  therefore,  he  could  not  be  exonerated  from  the  guilt  of 
his  crime  bv  his  voluntary  state  of  insanity.  Dr.  Drake,  in  reply,  states  very 
correctly,  tnat  the  disease  equally  arises,  sometimes  from  opium,  and  even 
from  liquors  not  taken  to  intoxication.  The  law  does  not  look  upon  drink- 
mg  to  excess  as  crimmal ;  and  the  prisoner  did  not  take  the  liquor  with 
wuiliee  prepense, 

*  Beck's  Med.  Jurisprudence,  p.  453.    This  act  was  passed  March  16, 

t  Collinson  on  Lunacy,  vol.  i.p.  71. 

i  Western  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Science,  vol.  i.  p.  81.  Beck  ft 
Med.  Jurisprudence,  p.  463. 
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In  the  Island  of  Jersey  a  law  exists,  by  which  an  habit- 
ually intemperate  parent  may,  on  sufficient  evidence  being 
adduced,  be  deprived  of  the  guardianship  of  his  children. 
This  judicioYis  law  was  put  into  execution,  at  no  very  dis-* 
tant  period.* 

Drunkenness  may  correctly  be  considered  as  a  species 
of  voluntary  insanity.  A  question,  therefore  arises, 
whether,  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  justifi- 
able and  humane  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  to  enact 
Buch  a  measure  as  would  place  persons  subject  to  fits  of 
intemperance  under  temporary  confinement  or  control  1 
The  question  is  one  of  great  importance.  A  law,  indeed, 
to  this  effect  would  be  not  only  an  act  of  mercy  to  the 
drunkard  himself,  but  in  its  operation,  it  might  be  produc- 
tive of  a  salutary  influence  in  restraining  the  prevalence 
of  intemperance.  It  is  a  common  practice,  states  Dr. 
Macnish,  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  to  aend  persons  who 
are  excessively  addicted  to  drunkenness,  to  rusticate,  and 
learn  sobriety,  on  the  islands  of  Loch  Lomond.  Two 
islands  are  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  where  ''  the  con- 
victs," remarks  this  well-known  writer,  "  meet  with  due 
attention,  and  such  indulgences,  as  their  friends  may  think 
proper  to  afford  to  them,  f 

The  validity  of  t  will  made  by  an  habitual  drunkard, 
and  while  under  the  excitement  of  intoxication,  has  some- 
times been  made  a  subject  of  legal  inquiry.  A  bond,  how- 
ever, on  the  principle  of  the  English  law  already  stated, 
executed  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  holds  good,  unless  evi- 
dence be  brought  forward  to  show  that  the  party  interested 

*  Law  or  Pareict  and  Childreit  in  Jersey. — The  Attonieir-GeneTal  ap- 
peared before  the  Royal  Court,  on  Saturday,  and  called  on  toe  Judges  to 
deprive  Mr.  NicKolas  Anthoine,  clerk  to  the  impoet  qjfice,  of  the  right  of 
control  or  management  of  hie  childreny  he  being  an  habitual  drunkard,  and 
that  the  said  court  should  appoint  fit  guardians  for  the  said  children.  The 
Attorney-General  stated,  that  the  persons  directed  to  inquire  into  Mr.  An- 
thoine's  conduct  had  reported  that  ne  had  often  been  seen  drunk,  and,  while 
in  that  state,  had  danced  in  the  streets,  gathering  a  crowd  around  him,  and 
was,  consequently,  unfit  to  be  an  example  to  a  growing  family,  and  unfit 
aUo  to  be  entrueted  with  its  control.  The  Solicitor-GeneraL  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Anthoine,  contended,  that  the  articles  exhibited  were  insufficient  to  warrant 
the  court  in  inflicting  so  serious  a  penalty  on  any  man  as  depriving  him  of 
the  control  of  his  own  family,  and  mstanced  his  oeing  able  to  conduct  the 
Rffairs  of  his  office  as  a  reason  against  granting  the  prayer  of  the  citation. 
The '  Attorney-General  replied  again,  urging  the  prayer  of  the  memorial. 
The  chief  ana  other  judges  confirmed  the  Attorney-General's  demand,  and 
ordered  that  the  defendant's  mmily  be  given  into  the  guardianship  of  a 
proper  person  chosen  by  their  nearest  relations,  with  the  approbation  of  tlte 
court. — Jersey  Paper,  1837. 

t  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  p.  223. 
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in  the  bond,  purposely  contrived  to  inebriate  the  person 
who  signed  it. 

The  decision  of  a  magistrate  upon  the  6encA,  while  in  a 
state  of  inebriation,  is,  according  to  the  English  law,  null 
and  void,  and  the  magistrate  thereby  rendered  liable  to 
removal  from  office. 

In  policy  insurances  upon  lives,  the  concealment  of 
habits  of  intoxication  is  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
fusal of  fulfilment  of  tb^  engagement.  In  two  cases  of 
this  kind,  where  it  was  proved  that  the  individuals  in  ques- 
tion were  at  the  time  apparently  hale  and  healthy,  it  was 
decided  against  the  plaintifis.* 

These  are  some  of  the  most  important  disabilities,  which 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  are  incurred  by  the  crime  c^  drunk- 
enness. 

*  East's  Reports,  188.  AvtMui «.  Lord  Kiiuuard  and  otbmrs*  6  Bingliam'k 
Rap.  603.    ETeratt  a.  Detborough. 
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A. 

HWTOET  OF  nnrOXICATIllO  LIQUOB8  IN  THE  lUNITED  flTAXOk 
BT  THE  EDITOR. 

It  may  Dot  be  deemed  inappropriate  in  connecticm  with  the 
sabjects  treated  of  in  the  present  work,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  history  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  this  comitry. 

At  the  period  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  United  States,  the 
only  comitrv  in  Europe  in  which  distilled  spirit  was  in  general  use 
was  Ireland.  In  England  and  Germany,  beer  or  ale  was  the  na- 
tional drink,  and  in  France  and  Italy  wine ;  but  in  Ireland  **  cimia 
vito"  had  already  become  a  national  curse.  Virginia  was  settled 
in  1607,  New  York  in  1614,  Massachusetts  in  1620,  and  Connecti- 
cut in  1635,  and  as  the  settlers  mostly  came  either  from  England  or 
Holland,  the  liquors  which  they  brought  with  them,  were  those  in 
general  use  in  those  countries,  which,  as  we  have  stated,  were 
malt  liquors. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  among  the  very  first  laws  ever  enacted 
ki  the  coloiy  of  New  York,  was  one  in  relation  to  the  manufacture 
of  beer.  In  the  year  1664,  there  was  published  at  "  Hemsted  upon 
Longe  Island,  by  virtue  of  a  commission  from  His  Royall  Highness 
James  Buke  of  York  and  Albany,"  a  digest  of  the  several  laws  then 
IB  force  in  **Hi8  Majesty's  American  Colonies  and  Plantations" 
called  the  "East  Hampton  Book  of  Laws,"  in  which  is  contained 
the  following  ordinance : — 

"BREWERS." 

"That  no  person  whatsoever  shall  henceforth  undertake  the 
calling  or  work  of  Brewing  Beere  for  sale,  but  only  such  as  are 
known  to  have  sufficient  skul  and  knowledge  in  the  art  or  mastery 
of  a  Brewer.  That  if  any  undertake  for  victualling  of  ships  or 
other  vessels  or  master  or  owner  of  sfliy  such  vessels  or  any  other 
person  shall  make  it  appear  that  any  Beer  bought  of  any  person 
within  this  Government  do  prove  unfit,  unwholsome,  ana  useless 
for  their  supply,  either  through  the  insufficiency  of  the  mault,  or 
brewing  or  unwholsome  cask,  the  person  wronged  thereby,  shall  be 
ftnd  is  hereby  enabled  to  recover  equal  and  sufficient  damage  by 
action  a^inat  that  person  that  put  the  Beer  to  sale." 

As  evidence  of  the  fact  that  ardent  spirits  was  almost  unknown 
to  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  country,  Belknap,  in  his  history  of 
New  Hampshire,  says  "  an  ezpediaon  was  once  undertaken  against 
the  Indians,  and  there  was  but  a  pint  of  strong  water  in  the  army 
and  that  was  reserved  for  the  sick."  Id  the  early  history  of  ConnectH 
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sat,  alio,  we  read  that  a  ship  arriyed  in  one  of  the  seaports  of  that 
State,  with  a  barrel  of  rum  on  board,  and  that  the  omcere  of  the 
to^n  would  not  permit  the  captain  either  to  land  it,  or  dispose  of 
it  to  any  of  the  inhabitants. 

Not  many  years,  however,  elapsed  after  the  first  settlements  were 
made,  before  the  people  not  only  began  to  import  largely  of  mm, 
brandy,  &c.,  but  also  to  distil  for  themselves. 

In  Connecticut,  as  early  as  the  year  1650,  an  import  duty  was 
laid  upon  all  imported  liquors,  as  well  as  those  distilled  withm  the 
colony.*  On  wines  this  amounted  to  from  five  to  ten  shillings  sterl- 
ing per  jnpe^  of  Madeira  or  Malaga ;  and  2s  6d  per  hogshead  on 
French  wmes,  and  on  strong  liquors,  imported  and  home-distilled, 
at  the  rate  of  8d  per  gallon.  Every  person  guilty  of  intoxicaticm, 
was  fined  5s  for  tne  &st  ofience,  and  10s  for  the'  second ;  and  so, 
also,  was  every  victualler  or  tavern-keeper,  who  suffered  a  person 
to  get  intoxicated  in  his  house ;  *'  and  by  drunkenness  is  under- 
stood," so  runs  the  law,  **  a  person  that  either  lisps,  or  falters  in 
hit  speech  by  reason  of  much  drink,  or  that  staggers  in  his  going, 
or  that  vomits  by  reason  of  excessive  drinking,  or  cannot  follow  his 
calling.**  A  portion  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  was  first 
peopled  by  colonies  from  Switzerland.  Ealm,  in  his  travels  in  this 
country  in  1749,  speaks  of  falling  in  with  a  Swede,  91  years  of  age, 
who  came  to  Pennsylvania  when  a  boy.  From  him  Kalm  ascer^ 
tained  that  at  that  period,  (about  1670^  *^  the  Swedes  brewed  all 
their  beer  of  malt  made  of  barley,  and  likewise  made  good  strong 
beer.  They  had  already  got  distilling  vessels,  and  made  good 
krundy.  Every  one  amon^  them  had  not  a  distilling  vessel,  but 
when  they  intended  to  distil  they  lent  their  apparatus  to  one  ait- 
other.'*  Again,  **  none  of  ihe  Swedes  made  cyder,  for  it  is  come 
into  use  but  lately.  The  Swedes  brewed  strong  beer  and  small 
beer,  and  it  was  their  common  liquor.  But  at  present,  ( L749)  there 
are  very  few  who  brew  beer,  for  they  commonly  prepare  cyder." 

In  the  year  1714,  (the  12th  of  Queen  Anne,)  an  ea^tse  was  laid 
upon  all  **  strong  liauors**  retailed  throughout  the  colony  of  New 
York  under  five  gallons,  (beer  and  cider  only  excepted,)  in  amount 
as  fdlows,  viz:  ^  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce  of  Sivei  PiUar,  or 
Mexico  Plate,  for  each  gallon  retailed,  and  three-fourths  of  an 
ounce  of  said  plate  for  every  barrel  of  beer  and  cider.'*  By  an  act 
passed  at  the  same  time  the  above  excise  was  farmed  out  by  pub- 
lic auction  yearly,  in  the  month  of  October,  to  the  highest  Bidder, 
or  to  the  several  retailors  in  the  different  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages, according  as  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  justices  of  the  f^eace 
should  think  proper,  public  notice  bein^  given  ten  days  before 
such  auction  was  held.  Sufficient  secunty  was  required  for  the 
due  payment  of  the  excise,  and  in  default  thereof,  all  liquors  found 
on  the  premises  of  the  retailer  were  forfeited  together  with  three 
times  the  value  thereof;  all  of  which  went  to  the  support  of  the 
local  government,  and  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  If  any 
person  not  licensed  sold  any  quantity  of  strong  liquors  under  five 

*  **  New  Hayen'*  Settliny  in  New  Enrland,  and  some  lawa  for  Goreinmeat,  Bobllahed 
m    ^^^^^  Colon/."    London,  l«M.—HtmMm'«  Blue  Lam»,  QimW  I«»#,  4« 
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gallouw,  Ite  was  condemned  to  pay  five  pounds  for  eveiy  such 
offence ;  and  no  retailer  was  allowed  to  sell  any  "  strong  Ikjuots** 
to  any  '*  negro  or  Indian  slave*'  under  the  penalty  of  40  shillings 
sterling,  for  every  such  c^ence. 

In  the  year  1709,  an  act  was  passed  hy  the  general  assemhly  of 
the  colony  of  New  York,  imposing  a  fine  of  three  shillings  sterling 
upon  every  **  Christian  who  shpmd  he  convicted  of  drunkenness, 
cursing,  or  swearing,"  on  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  and  "  as 
many  stripes  as  the  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  place  where  the 
offence  was  committed  should  think  fit,  upon  negro,  Indian,  or 
other  slaves,"  who  should  be  found  guilty  of  either  of  the  above 
crimes,  "  or  should  talk  impudently  to  any  Christian^* 

In  the  year  1715,  a  duty  of  seven  ounces  and  a  half  of  plate,  (or 
**  the  value  thereof  in  Lyon  dollars  and  half  dollars,  at  13  |)enny- 
weights  and  18  grains  each  dollar,")  was  laid  upon  every  pipe  of 
wine  imported  from  the  place  of  its  growth,  production  or  manu- 
facture ;  and  double  the  amount  when  imported  from  other  places. 
Upon  every  gallon  of  rw/n,  brandy^  or  other  distilled  liquors^  im- 
ported directly  from  its  place  of  manufacture,  a  duty  of  15  grains 
of  plate  was  laid,  and  double  the  amount  when  brought  from  other 
places. 

The  enactment  of  these  laws  proves,  either  that  the  importation 
of  spirituous  liquors  was  so  considerable,  as  to  render  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  duty  an  pbiect  of  importance,  as  connected  with  the  reve- 
nue, or  that  the  inhabitants  were  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
such  drinks. 

Between  the  years  1700  and  1750,  West  India  rum  began  to 
come  into  very  general  use,  especiall3r  in  New  Er^land,  and  New 
York,  amonff  the  farmers  and  laboring  men.  The  lumber  and 
produce  of  the  Eastern  colonies  were  bartered  for  the  products  of 
the  West  Indies ;  and  it  was  not  unusual,  at  this  period,  for  farm- 
ers to  consume,  from  one  to  two  barrels  of  rum  m  a  year.  The 
French  war  also,  which  occurred  about  this  period,  had  a  most 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  habits  of  the  people,  in  respect  to  the 
use  of  spiritUQus  liquors.  This  war  commenced  in  1775  and  ter- 
minated m  1783,  having  lasted  eight  years.  The  colonies  furnished 
the  principal  portion  of  the  troops,  although  considerable  bodies 
were  sent  over  from  England,  many  of  whom  had  served  in  the 
Low  Countries,  where  spirit  was  in  general  use.  Rations  were  ac- 
cordingly reffularly  served  out,  and  thus  thousands  of  New  Eng- 
land men,  who  had  never  been  addicted  to  its  use,  acquired  a  tante 
and  habit  of  drinking  which  followed  them  on  their  return  to  their 
own  families.!  The  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  the  hardships  and 

*  Lavs  of  Her  Maiesty»a  Colonies  of  Now  York,  pp.  77,  179.  Frinted  by  W.  Brad- 
ford, 1713. 


provided  good  store  of  rum  for  men,  half  a  ffill  may  be  delirered  out  regularly  everv  i 

and  a  gill  vhen  the  veather  is  wet  and  cold,  or  when  the  men  are  much  fatigued  m 

work  or  duty."    Besides  this,  liquors  of  all  kuids  were  freely  supplied  by  suttlers  in  the 
■  r  of  the  ■   '     ' 


Bristol  beer,  IBs  per  dozen,  bottles  included.  London  porter.  Is  per  quart.  Bad  mi 
drink,  from  Hali&z,  at  Od  per  ouart.  Cjrder,  from  New  Englaaa,  6d  to  8d  per  quai 
iVest  India  nuB,  is  p«r  gallon.   New  England  rum,  from  6s  to  Ite  per  gallon.  Sour  dan 
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fittigue  to  which  thev  were  exposed,  served  as  powerful  proToca 
tires  for  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulus. 

An  excise  law  was  passed  in  PennsyWania  in  1756,  hy  which  a 
duty  was  levied  on  imported  spirits ;  the  avowed  objects  of  which 
were  to  discourage  their  consumption,  and  at  the  same  time  raise 
a  revenue  for  the  redemption  of  certain  bills  of  credit.  In  1772, 
the  law  was  modified  so  as  to  embrace  not  only  foreign  liquors, 
but  those  of  home  manu&cture,  excepting  what  was  required  for 
the  private  use  of  the  owner.  This  law,  it  appears,  was  not  en- 
forced for  many  years ;  the  farmers  taking  their  ^in  and  cider  to 
the  distillery,  paying  for  the  distillation  either  in  kind  or  in  mo- 
ney ;  and  the  spirits  returned,  being  considered  for  theit  own  use, 
escaped  the  excise.  But  previous  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  ruoi 
distilled  from  molasses  was  mostly  used,  and  as  it  could  be  bought 

Sthe  barrel,  at  about  two  shillin|s  per  gallon,  it  was  found  to  be 
eaper  than  whiskey.  But  the  foreign  supply  having  been  cut 
off  alter  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  demand  for  domestic 
distilled  spirits  became  very  great,  and  the  manufacture  of  it  be- 
came so  profitable  that  not  only  rye,  com,  and  potatoes  were  em- 
ployed for  distillation,  but  also  large  quantities  of  wheat.  We 
have  heard  persons,  who  lived  at  that  period,  say,  that  the  distil- 
leries were  so  numerous,  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  out  of  sight  of 
their  smoke.  The  citizens  at  length  became  alarmed  lest  the 
troops  should  suffer  for  want  of  bread,  and  forage  for  their  horses ; 
the  clergv  preached  a&fainst  distillation ;  presbyteries  and  conso- 
ciations denounced  sucn  a  wanton  destruction  of  breadstuffs,  and 
held  up  the  still-houses  as  a  curse  to  the  country,  and  the  nurse- 
ries of  intoxication  and  general  licentiousness.*  The  army  soon 
felt  the  effects  of  this  waste  of  grain,  and  in  March,  1779,  the  Le- 
gislature of  Pennsylvania  enacted  a  law  to  prevent  the  distillation 
of  all  kinds  of  grain  and  meal,  but  in  October  following  it  was  so 
far  repealed  as  to  allow  of  the  distillation  of  rye  and  barley,  similar 
laws  were  passed  by  some  of  the  other  States ;  and,  in  addition, 
Pennsylvania  laid  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  grain  and  flour 
from  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  The  evils  consequent  on  such  ex- 
tensive distillation  had  made  the  business  unpopular,  and  accord- 
ingly the  legislature  again  enacted  excise  laws,  and  enforced  them 
f  o  a  considerable  extent  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

WmSKEY  REBELLION. 

In  the  year  17S0,  Congress  resolved  that  an  aUowance  should  be 
made  to  the  army  for  the  depreciation  of  its  pay,  and  required  the 
States  respectively  to  liquidate  and  provide  for  the  discharge  of  it. 

d»  per  nlloB.  Madeira,  13a  per  gallon.  Red  port.  lOa  per  nll«k,  d;c. — (Hutwr.  Jmam, 
p.  11.) 

Wine  waa  allowed  alao  to  the  aide.  Caaea  ,of  intoxication,  however,  became  ao  no- 
meroua  in  the  army,  that  in  Norember,  1759,  General  Amheiat  waa  obliged  to  prohibit 
the  aale  of  spirituoua  liqnora  in  the  ricinity  of  the  camp,  and  to  direct,  that  ererj  aoldief 
who  ahoold  be  found  guilty  of  intemperance,  "  should  reoeiTe  30  lashea  per  day  until  he 
owned  where  he  got  the  liquor,  and  hia  allowance  of  rum  to  be  atopped  for  six  weeka  " 

*  There  was  no  law  in  foroa  at  that  time,  to  prevent  distillers  from  selling  Uquon  m 
small  quaakitiea,  though  such  laws  have  since  been  very  generally  passed. 
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Other  resoDrces,  such  as  the  sale  of  lands,  having  failed,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  enacted  a  law,  by  which  the  revenue 
arising  from  the  excise  was  appropriated  to  this  object.  Could  the 
tax  have  been  collected,  it  would  have  proved  abundantly  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  year  1786,  Mr.  Robert  Morris  made  a  pro- 
posal to  take  it  on  farm,  and  pay  into  the  State  Treasury  70,000 
pounds  per  annum,  but  the  proposal  was  rejected,  although  the 
excise  had  never  previously  produced  more  than  15,000  pounds, 
and  this  was  chiefly  upon  imported  wines  and  spirits.  The  pro- 
posal, however,  shows  that  this  patriot  and  great  financier,  be- 
lieved that  the  law  could  be  enforced.  What  made  the  enforce- 
ment more  difficult,  was  the  fact  that  the  neighbouring  States  had 
no  excise  laws ;  though,  about  this  time,  New  Jersey  laid  an  ex- 
cise law,  but  its  execution  was  defeated  at  the  first  attempt,  by  a 
powerful  combination  of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  Distillation 
nad  but  lately  been  introduced  into  the  settlements  west  of  the 
mountains,  and  no  systematic  attempts  had  been  made  to  collect 
the  excise,  and  even  in  the  old  settled  parts  of  the  State,  but  very 
little  had  been  collected.  In  the  county  ol  Westmoreland,  how- 
ever, the  distillers  generally  compounded  with  the  collector,  and 
paid  him  a  certain  amount  yearly. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Congress 
enacted  a  general*  excise  law,  which  was  peculiarl^r  obnoxious  to 
those  who  had  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Such 
was  especially  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  west  of  the  Allegany 
Mountains,  who  openly  denounced  the  excise  law  as  tyrannical, 
unnecessary  and  unjust,  and  those  who  voted  for  it,  as  the  friends 
of  monarchy  and  the  enemies  of  a  republican  government.  Being 
far  removed  from  any  market,  they  found  it  more  profitable  to 
distil  than  to  export  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  in  September, 
1791,  open  combinations  began  to  be  formed  for  resisting  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  Many  of  the  collectors  were  tarred  and 
feathered,  and  other  indignities  offered  them,  so  that  no  persons 
could  be  found  who  were  willing  to  undertake  the  office.  The 
deputy  marshals  were  also  intimidated  from  serving  process  on 
those  who  had  committed  acts  of  violence  on  the  persons  of  reve- 
nue officers.  The  most  obnoxious  features  of  the  excise  a«t  were 
repealed  by  Congress ;  but  still  it  could  not  be  enforced.  The 
principle  of  excise,  and  not  the  detail  of  its  execution,  became  the 
object  of  hostility.  A  general  convention  was  held  at  Pittsburgh, 
at' which  resolutions,  for  the  second  time,  were  passed,  for  resist- 
ing the  execution  of  the  law,  for  withholding  all  intercourse  with 
excise-officers,  and  for  treating  them  on  all  occasions  with  con- 
tempt. The  people  at  large  were  exhorted  to  follow  the  same 
line  of  conduct;  committees  of  correspondence  were  appointed, 
and  pains  taken  to  increase  the  number  of  the  disaffected. 

At  first  the  President  issued  a  proclamation,  exhorting  all  per- 
sons to  desist  from  any  combinations  or  proceedings  which  tended 
to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  require  the  interference 
of  the  civil  magistrates.  Other  measures  were  also  adopted,  such  as 
intercepting  spirits  on  their  way  to  market,  and  directing  the 
agents  of  the  army  to  purchase  only  those  on  which  the  duty  had 
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been  paid.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  measures,  the  law 
was  still  resisted  until  on  the  15th  of  July,  1794,  the  mar- 
shal, while  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  was  heset  on  the  road 
by  a  body  of  armed  men,  who  fired  at  him.  On  the  next  day,  the 
insurgents,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  attacked  the  house  of 
the  inspector,  and  took  him  prisoner,  together  with  the  force  which 
he  had  collected  for  his  defence.  The  public  mails  firom  Pitts- 
burgh to  Philadelphia,  were  stopped  and  rifled,  and  the  insurgents 
boldly  proclaimed  that  it  was  their  intention  to  resist  by  force  of 
arms  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  No  other  alteraatiye 
being  now  left,  the  President  of  the  United  States  made  a  requisi- 
tion on  the  Governors  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  for  a  force  of  15,000  men,  who  were  placed  under  thie 
command  of  Governor  Lee,  of  Virginia.  The  insurgents  numbered 
about  7,000  strong.  The  army  marched  into  the  country  of  the 
disaffected,  but  finding  no  armed  force  but  what  was  reaidily  dis- 

f>ersed,  left  a  small  b^y  of  men,  after  having  secured  a  few  of  the 
eaders,  and  thus  ended  the  famous  Whiskef  Rebellion  of  1791. 

To  show  how  necessary  an  article  ardent  spirits  was  considered 
at  this  time,  even  by  the  best  and  most  intelligent  men,  we  quote 
the  following  passage  from  a  letter  of  the  late  Colonel  Marinus 
Willett  to  General  Clinton,  dated  July  5th,  1781 :— "  This  place 
does  not  afford  a  gill  of  rum  to  bathe  a  single  wound.  The  two 
barrels  designed  for  this  quarter  a  few  days  ago  met  with  a  regu- 
lar regiment  passing  down  the  country,  who  very  irregularly  took 
away  from  the  person  who  had  them  in  charge,  those  two  barrels 
of  rum.  I  need  not  mention  to  you,  sir,  that  the  severe  duty  and 
large  portion  of  fatigue  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  troops  in  this 
quarter,  make  rum  an  article  of  importance  herey  and  that  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  some  in  the  county  of  Tryon."* 

We  have  thus  seen  that  during  the  period  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  French  war  and  the  war  of^  the  Bevolution,  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  became  very  general  throughout  the  United 
States.  West  India  rum  was  the  most  common  alcoholic  drink 
employed,  though  whiskey  and  cider-spirits  were,  in  a  few  years, 
to  a  considerable  extent  substituted  in  its  place.  The  officers  of 
our  Revolutionary^  army,  as  well  as  Congress,  appear  to  have  con- 
sidered ardent  spirits  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  rations  of  the  sol- 
dier as  meat  or  bread.  It  is  indeed  melancholy  to  reflect  upon  the 
delusion  which  then  prevailed,  and  still  more  so  upon  the  fate  of 
many  as  warm  and  noble-hearted  patriots  as  the  world  ever  saw, 
who*  were  thus  trained  to  habits  which  too  often  stuck  to  them 
through  life,  and  which  were  communicated  to  others,  or  perhaps 
nanded  down  to  their  descendants.  The  influence  of  the  spirit 
ration  among  the  troops  of  the  Revolutionary  army  has  not  yet 
-  passed  away,  and,  doubtless,  will  continue  to  be  felt  for  years  to 
come. 

After  the  peace  of  1783,  intemperance  spread  with  fearful  ra- 
pidity, and  distilled  spirits,  in  some  form,  became  almost  a  univer- 
sal provision  for  the  table  at  the  principal  repast  throughout  thQ 

*  CoL  atoM't  Life  of  Bnmt,  rol.  I .  p.  100. 
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country.  French  and  Spanish  hrandy  were  drank  by  the  wealthier 
classes,  and  West  India  and  New  E'ng^land  rum  by  the  poorer.  In 
the  Southern  and  Western  States  whiskey  was  the  favonrite  liquor, 
and  foreign  and  domestic  gin,  apple  and  peach-brandy,  made  a  va- 
riety which  recommended  itself  to  the  variety  of  individual  tastes. 
Commonly  at  meals,  and  at  other  times  by  laborers,  particularly  in 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  these  substances  were 
taken,  simply  diluted  with  more  or  less  water.  On  other  occa- 
sions the^  made  a  part  of  more  or  less  artificial  compounds,  in 
which  fruit  of  various  kinds,  eggs,  spices,  herbs  and  sugar  were 
leading  ingredients.  ^'  A  fashion  at  the  south,"  says  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Americana, "  was  to  take  a  draught  of  whiskey  flavoured  with 
mint  soon  after  waking ;  and  so  conducive  to  health  was  this  nos- 
trum esteemed,  that  neither  sex,  and  scarcely  any  age,  was  exempt 
•from  its  application.  At  eleven  o'clock,  while  mixtures  under  va- 
rious peculiar  names — sling,  toddy,  flip,  &c.,  solicited  the  appetite 
at  the  bar  of  the  commcm  tippling  shop,  the  offices  of  professional 
men  and  the  counting  room,  dismissed  their  occupants  for  a  half 
hour,  to  regale  themselves  at  a  neighbour's  or  a  cofi*ee-hou8e  with 
punch,  hot  or  iced,  according  to  the  season ;  and  females  and  vale- 
tudinarians courted  an  appetite  with  medicated  rum,  disguised  under 
the  chaste  name  of  UuxhanCs  Tincture  or  Stoughton^s  Elixir,  The 
dinner  hour  arrived,  according  to  the  different  customs  of  difierent 
districts  of  the  country,  whiskey  and  water  curiously  flavoured  with 
apples,  or  brandy  and  water  introduced  the  feast;  whiskey,  or 
brandy  with  water  helped  it  through,  and  whiskey  or  brandy  with- 
out water,  often  secured  its  safe  digestion,  not  again  to  be  used  in 
any  more  formal  manner  than  for  the  relief  of  occasional  thirst,  ot 
for  the  entertainment  of  a  friend,  until  the  last  appeal  should  be 
made  to  them  to  secure  a  sound  night's  sleep.  Rum  seasoned  with 
cherries  protected  against  the  cold;  rum  made  astringtrnt  with 
peach-nuts  concluded  the  repast  at  the  confectioner's;  rum  made 
nutritious  with  milk  prep^ed  for  the  maternal  office ;  and,  und^r 
the  Greek  name  of  Paragoric,  rum  doubly  poisoned  with  opium 
quieted  the  infant's  cries.  No  doubt  there  were  numbers  that  did 
not  use  ardent  spirits ;  but  it  was  not  because  they  were  not  per- 
petually in  their  way.  They  were  an  established  article  of  di«t, 
almost  as  much  as  bread,  and,  with  very  many,  they  were  in  much 
more  frequent  use.  The  friend  who  did  not  testify  his  welcome 
with  them,  and  the  master  who  did  not  proride  bountifully  of 
them  for  his  servants,  were  held  niggardly ;  and  there  was  no  spe- 
cial meeting,  not  even  of  the  most  formal  or  sacred  kind,  where  it 
was  considered  indecorous,  scarcely  any  where  it  was  not  thought 
necessar^r  to  produce  them.  The  consequence  was,  that  what  the 
^eat  majority  indulged  in  without  scruple,  large  numbers  indulged 
m  without  restraint.  Sots  were  common  of  both  sexes,  various 
ages,  and  all  conditions,  and  though  no  statistics  of  the  vice  were 
^et  embodied,  it  was  quite  plain  that  it  was  constantly  making 
ar^e  numbers  bankrupt  in  character,  property,  and  prospects,  and 
inflicting  upon  the  community  a  vast  amount  of  physical  and  men- 
tal ill  in  their  worst  forms." 
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The  duties  levied  upon  liquors  distilled  within  the  United  States 
ceased  after  the  ist  Dec  1817 ;  we  have  therefore  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  manufacture  in  this  country  since 
that  period.  According  to  the  Marshal's  returns  there  were  within 
the  United  Slates  in  1810, 14,191  distilleries,  which  produced  from 
fruit,  grain,  and  molasses  25,704,625  gallons  of  spirits.  During  the 
same  year,  608,843  gallons  were  exported,  leaving  25,096,049  gal- 
lons for  the  consumption  of  the  year.  At  the  average  of  10  years, 
from  1800  to  1810,  inclusive,  7,512,415  gallons  of  foreign  spirits 
were  imported  into  the  country ;  it  thence  appears,  that  32,608,464 
gallons  remained  within  the  United  States  for  consumption  in  1810, 
the  population  at  that  period  being  7,239,903.  If  the  increase  in 
the  production  of  spirits,  and  the  importations  c^  the  article  had 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  the  quantity  of  spirits 
made  in  the  country  and  imported  should  now  be  about  58,000,000 
gallons.  But  there  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  ratio  of 
increase  has  been  as  great.  In  1815  the  number  of  distilleries  was 
15,000,  and  from  c^cial  data  it  appears  that  the^  gradually  in- 
creased  up  to  1829,  when  they  received  a  powerful  check  from 
the  establishment  of  temperance  societies.  Since  that  period,  the 
importation,  manufacture,  and  consumption  of  distilled  liquors  have 
rapidlv  diminished.  This  will  appear  from  the  temperance  statis- 
tics or  our  own  state.  From  1810  to  1825,  the  distilleries  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  increased  from  591  to  1,129.  In  1835,  the 
Secretary  oi  State  reported  that  the  number  had  been  reduced  to 
340,  and  at  present  (July  1840)  they  are  estimated  to  be  less  than 
200.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1810,  it  appears  that  there 
were  3,594  distilleries  in  operation,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  the 
same  year  2000,  and  although  the  population  since  that  period  has 
about  doubled,  the  number  of  distilleries  has  very  much  decreased. 
By  an  inspection  of  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
it  appears  that  for  10  years  preceding  1812,  the  average  quantity 
of  imported  spirits  annually  amounted  to  7,512,415  gallons ;  but 
for  the  last  ten  years,  the  average  is  but  about  3,000,000  gallons. 
The  retums  of  the  Inspector-General  of  domestic  spirits  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  also  within  a  few  years  past  exhibit  a  decrease, 
compared  with  previous  years  of  more  than  33  per  cent.  With 
^  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  beer  in  the  United  States,  we  have 
^  at  present  no  data  by  which  to  form  an  estimate ;  but  in  the  year 
1810,  the  retums  gave  5,846,144  gallons,  since  which  time  its  con- 
sumption has  greatly  increased.* 

*  For  tluM  facte  I  am  indabted  to  that  most  abla  and  mdo&tigabla  S«icratai7  of  dM 
Now  York  City  Tompozuoo  Socioty,  B.  M.  HsrtloT,  Eaq. 
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TABLE  I, 
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Shatoing  the  amount  of  ardent  spirits  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  each  year  from  1790. 


Year.        G^otu. 

year. 

Year. 

GtiUons. 

Year. 

GaOon*, 

1790  4,143,385 

1802 

7,889.482 

1814 

597,414 

1826 

3,718,163 

1791  3.603,861 

1803 

8,525,217 

1815 

3,913,081 

1827 

3.637,426 

1792  4,567,160 

1804 

9,855,792 

1816 

4,941,732 

1828 

6,102.599 

1793  3,428,391 

1805 

7,694,258 

1817 

4,051,136 

1829 

3,423,884 

1794  5,545,681 

1806 

9,916,428 

1818 

6,052.453 

1830 

1,692,344 

1795  6,018,562 

1807 

9,770,795 

1819 

4,477,628 

1831 

2,491,528 

1796  5,599,760 

1808 

5.842,896 

1820 

3,928,996 

1832 

2.810,140 

1797  6,819,728 

1809 

3,854,754 

1821 

3,658,150 

1833 

2,954,288 

1798  4,648,743 

1810 

4.504,530 

1822 

5,088,989 

1834 

2,511,364 

1799  7,302,297 

1811 

4,026,486 

1823 

3,946,224 

1835 

3,394,439 

1800  4.785,937 

1812 

4,519,726 

1824 

5,577.774 

1836 

3,524,288 

1801  8,413,314 

1813 

1,044,344 

1825 

5,091,170 

1887 

2.672,288 

TABLE  U, 

Shotnng  the  quantity  of  domestic  spirits  annually  distilled  in  the 
United  States  from  1790  to  1800. 


Dutaud. 

DutiUed. 

1790  3,049,271 

2,305,461 

1796  2,654,210 

1,654,095 

1791  3,049,271 

2,636,037 

1797  1,632,273 

1,000,462 

1792  3,306,997 

2,332,410 

1798  1,410,095 

1,108,182 

1793  2,319,637 

1,634,624 

1799  1,564,803 

1,161,944 

1794  1,386,696 

1,067,681 

1800  1,290,476 

727,920 

1795  1,685,876 

1,307,048 

*  The  dil&miM  between  the  unoant  of  Um  two  oolanms  waa  exported. 

B. 


THE  MORBID  ANATOMY  OF  DRUNKENNESS. 

The  morbid  appearances  presented  in  the  bodies  of  drunkards  on 
post-mortem  examination,  are  varied  and  striking.  The  most 
marked  changes  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  stomach  and  liver  ; 
those  great  vital  organs,  which  first  receive  the  impression  of  the 
unnatural  stimulus. 

The  stomach  has  three  distinct  coats  or  membranes ;  the  outer 
one  is  thin,  and  transparent,  and  is  called  the  peritoneal  coat — the 
second  is  the  muscular^  which,  indeed,  forms  ttoo  separate  layers, 
the  fibres  of  one,  running  longitudinallv,  and  those  of  the  other  cir- 
cularly ;  the  contraction  of  the  first,  snortening  the  stomach,  and 
those  of  the  other  lessening  its  diameter.  The  inner  coat  is  called 
mucous,  or  villous,  from  its  soft,  shaggy  or  velvet-like  appearance. 
This  is  of  an  extremely  delicate  structure,  and  thrown  mto  folds 
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or  rif j^tf,  which  are  so  disposed  as  to  resemhle  in  appearance,  a 
fine  net-work. 

The  Tilloiis  coat  is  entirely  made  up  of  innumerable  blood-Tes- 
sels  and  nerves,  and  beueath  it,  are  situated  those  mucous /oi7}c/« 
or  glands,  which  secrete  that  glairy  fluid,  by  which  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  stomach  is  defend^. 

Now,  when  alcoholic  drinks  are  swallowed,  this  delicate  expan- 
sion of  nerves  and  blood-vessels  becomes  unnaturally  irritated,  and 
an  increased  quantity  of  blood,  as  well  as  nervous  energy,  is  sent 
into  it — ^but  io  a  short  time,  from  a  law  of  our  natures,  to  which 
there  is  no  exception,  increased  action  is  succeeded  by  collapse  and 
want  of  tone — the  dose  is  increased — the  collapse  becomes  still 
greater,  and  the  deluded  victim  goes  on,  until  the  mainrspring 
of  the  animal  machine  gives  way,  and  the  system  sinks  under  the 
onnatunl  abuse. 

On  examining  the  stomach  we  find  extensive  marks  of  the  rav- 
ages of  the  destroyer.  The  mucous  coat,  is  often,  almost  entirely 
destroyed ;  a  mere  softened,  pulpy  shred  remaining,  which  may 
be  removed  with  the  finger  nail  with  the  greatest  facility.  The 
inner  surface  generally  presents  a  dark,  mottled  appearance,  the 
colour  varying  from  a  dark  brown  or  livid,  to  a  florid  red.  In 
some  instances,  it  is  of  deep  red  or  almost  purple  colour ;  but  in 
others,  it  is  of  an  ashy  paleness,  the  blood-vessels  having  apparently 
been  corroded  and  destroyed  by  the  alcohol. 

In  a  case  of  a  drunkard  whom  we  lately  examined,  by  request 
of  the  Coroner,  we  found  not  only  the  mucous,  but  also  the  mus- 
•  cnlar  coat,  nearly  destroyed  ;  its  texture  being  completely  broken 
down,  presenting  a  soft  pulpy  mass,  in  which  muscular  fibres  could 
not  be  detected.  On  rubbing  the  inner  surface  of  the  ston^ach 
gentlv  with  the  end  of  the  finger,  nothing  seemed  to  remain  but 
the  tnin  membraneous  peritoneal  coat,  not  thicker  than  the  thinnest 
letter-paper.  It  requires  no  arguments  to  prove  that  such  a  stom- 
ach could  not  well  discharge  the  function  of  digestion.  And  we 
have  frequently  found  the  same  appearances  in  other  similar  cases, 
indeed,  we  may  say  invariably,  where  the  drink  of  the  inebriate 
had  been  chiefly  distilled  liquor.  Where  fermented  drinks  have 
been  chiefly  used,  the  local  ravages  will  not  be  found  so  extensive ; 
but  the  consequences  to  the  system  generally,  are  no  less  deleteri- 
ous and  fatal.  In  these  cases  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stom- 
ach may  even  be  found  thickened.  Where  an  animal  is  poisoned 
by  a  large  dose  of  alcohol,  the  villous  coat  is  always  of  a  bright 
cnerry-red  colour. 

In  the  case  above  alluded  to,  where  we  found  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  destroyed,  there  was  a  deposite  of  fat  nearly  two  inches 
thick,  surrounding  the  abdominal  muscles.  This  was  a  morbid 
accumulation,  and  in  such  subjects  fat  should  be  regarded  rather 
as  a  mark  of  disease  than  of  health.  As  its  ultimate  elements  are 
almost  the  same  as  those  of  alcohol,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
latter  becomes  changed  into  the  former. 

We  have  usually  found  the  liver  of  inebriates  enormously  en- 
larged, and  changed  from  a  healthy  purple  to  an  orange  or  pale 
yellow.     The  tissue  is,  also,  very  often  softened,  so  that  the  maai 
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ean  easily  be  broken  down  with  tbe  finger.  We  hare  met  with 
instances  where  the  liver  has  weighed  over  12  pounds,  though  it 
is  sometimes  shrivelled  to  dimensions  smaller  than  natural.  In 
such  cases,  it  is  usually  tuberculated  and  hard. 

With  these  few  observations  we  beg  to  request  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  the  following  able  and  instructive  remarks  of  Prof. 
J.  W.  Francis,  of  this  city,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  inebriates,  from  close  and  extensive  personal  examina- 
tion and  research,  is  probably  not  surpassed  in  this  country. 

New  York,  July  iOth,  1840. 
Dear  Sm — 

"  The  intimate  connection  and  close  dependence  of  the  mental 
faculties  with  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  physical  man 
are,  perhaps,  in  no  way  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  by  the  in- 
fluence which  alcoholic  drinks  exert  on  the  human  system.  Let 
the  philosopher  trace  the  nice  dependencies  of  each  upon  the  other, 
and  note  how  minute  at  times  are  the  causes  which  disturb  their 
wonted  harmony.  The  clinical  observer  is  familiar  with  their 
mutual  relationships,  and  cautiously,  in  all  cases  of  responsible 
emergency,  weighs  the  reciprocal  action  between  the  disturbed 
mind  and  the  disordered  body ;  aware  of  the  value  of  a  precise 
knowledge  of  their  disturbing  forces,  and  that  the  cogitative,  as 
well  as  the  moral  powers,  are  modified  by  agents  often  strictly 
physical.  It  is,  moreover,  familiarly  known,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
matter  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  that  the  inebriate,  when  sub- 
jected to  malign  causes,  acting  in  common  on  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, sustains  the  evil  with  a  greater  penalty  than  does  his  more 
prudent  fellow-being.  Mild  diseases,  we  know,  are  rendered  by 
mtemperance,  severe,  and,  perhaps,  fatal ;  and  every  disturbance 
of  the  physical  condition,  without  exception,  is  aggravated  in  its 
symptoms  and  character,  when  occurring  in  habits  vitiated  by  ar- 
dent spirits.  Disorders  of  a  limited  or  circumscribed  type,  oft^i 
become  firom  the  same  cause  formidable  in  their  course,  and  chron- 
ic in  their  duration.  So  also  every  one  at  all  conversant  with  the 
history  of  epidemics,  knows  full  well  the  greater  ravages  which 
pestilence  makes  upon  those  individuals  who  indulge  largely  in 
spirituous  potations:  witness  the  accounts  of  the  several  visitations 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  difierent  ports  and  towns  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  records  of  the  malignant  cholera  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  m  numerous  sections  of  the  Union,  in  1832  and  1834. 
It  is  forcibly  imprinttd  on  the  memory  c^  every  medical  man  who 
studied  the  characteristics  of  this  peculiar  disorder  at  our  several 
Cholera  Hospitals  and  in  private  practice,  that  of  the  whole  num- 
ber who  sickened  or  died  by  it,  a  vast  majority  were  composed  of 
those  who  had  been  addicted  to  the  immoderate  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  The  inebriate,  when  assaulted,  soon  felt  within  himself 
his  great  peril,  and  how  uncertain  was  his  escape  of  destruction. 
In  short,  the  history  of  almost  all  epidemics  furnishes  proofs  most 
ample,  that  comparatively  little  chance  exists  of  exemption  from 
their  direful  effects,  on  the  persons  of  those  whose  physical  con* 
•titutions  have  been  impaired  by  inebriating  diiuks :  andt  it'  indeed. 
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occmsioDal  example?  occur  of  indiiriduals  addicted  to  such  periucioQs 
bererage  being  seemingly  thereby  enabled  to  brare  the  influence 
of  disease  for  a  while,  yet  is  it  to  be  borne  in  mind  how  certain 
and  fatal,  in  general,  is  tik.e  arrow  of  pestilence,  when  directed 
among  the  victims  of  habitual  indulgence  in  ardent  and  <ii£fusible 
stimuli.  In  a  climate  like  that  of  the  United  States,  characterized 
by  sudden  vicissitudes  of  extreme  heat  and  cold,  the  human  fiam^ 
is  rendered  decidedly  more  amenable  to  that  cachectic  condition  so 
generally  the  penalty  of  intemperance,  even  under  circumstances 
less  favourable  to  engendering  it.  Need  we  wonder  then,  when 
taking  a  discriminative  view  of  facts,  at  the  greatly  disproportioned 
number  of  martyrs  to  the  consequences  of  habitual  intoxicaticxi 
among  certain  classes  of  European  nations  which  emigrate  hither 
unconscious  of  the  fatal  results  of  the  combined  agency  of  a  vari- 
able climate  and  an  unassimilated  constitution  impaired  by  drunk- 
enness. 

*'  I  will  now  briefly  embody  some  of  the  more  prominent  hcxs 
oonnected  with  the  phenomena  of  intemperance,  so  far  as  they  are 
associated  with  morbid  changes  in  the  ph^vsical  structure,  occurring 
m  persons  who  have  long  indulged  in  spirituous  potations.  They 
cannot  but  furnish  a  convincing  reason  against  the  habitual  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  on  the  strongest  medical  grounds.  It  is  for  the  di- 
vine, the  moralist,  and  the  economist  to  attack  the  pernicious 
habit  on  other  principles  equally  or  more  potent.  All  that  I  aim 
at,  on  this  occasion,  is  to  group  together  a  number  of  the  most 
striking  occurrences  we  encounter  when  professionally  called  upon 
to  prescribe  for  the  intemperate ;  or  to  perform  a  more  impleasant 
service  which  occasionally  presents  itself  as  a  duty;  I  mean  the 
drawing  up  a  report  after  death,  of  the  disordered  changes  wrought 
b]r  alcohol  in  the  corporeal  system  of  the  inebriate.  Differences 
01  constitution,  of  age,  of  temperament,  of  business  occupaticm,  va- 
riety in  the  drinks  Uiemselves,  and  the  longer  or  shorter  period  in 
which  they  have  been  indulged — as  all  these  circumstances  modiiy 
the  force  and  termination  of  drunkenness,  so  also  do  we  find  by 
post-mortem  examinations,  corresponding  variations  in  the  cadavers 
of  those  who  have  perished  by  so  lamentable  a  cause. 

**  The  malade  imaeinaire  anords  good  proof  that  Moliere  drew 
some  of  his  leading  ulustrations  from  cases  of  what  are  now  deno- 
minated delirium  tremens^  or  mania  a  potu.  The  disturbed,  une- 
qual, and  often  exhausted  state  of  the  faculties  of  the  minds  of  per- 
sons who  have  long  indulged  in  spirituous  drinks,  is  familiarly 
known ;  and  the  same  condition  of  the  functions  of  the  body  has 
as  often  been  observed.  Hypochondriacism  or  other  species  of 
mental  aberration  are  noticed  in  one  class  of  patients,  and  func- 
tional derangement  in  another,  but  oftener  both  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual ;  and  hence,  too,  we  see  alcoholic  insanity  conspicuous  among 
the  numerous  forms  of  deranged  manifestations  of  mind  in  many 
of  the  inmates  of  our  public  mstitutions  appropriated  to  the  treat- 
ment of  lunacy.  The  greater  prevalence  of  intemperance  among 
men  than  women.  Dr.  Burrows,,  of  London,  asserts  as  the  reason 
why  insanity  prevails  in  the  United  States  most  among  males,  al- 
though women,  from  greater  nervous  susceptibility,  would  seem  at 
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first  more  predisposed  to  it.  Rush  assures  us  that  on  inquiry  la 
regard  to  the  insane  confined  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  he 
ibund  that  one  third  of  the  whole  number  had  become  deranged 
from  intemperance.  Dr.  Woodward,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  reports  the  same 
cause  as  the  most  frequent  source  of  disordered  mtellect  in  that 
establishment ;  and  Dr.  McDonald,  late  Physician  of  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Bloomingdale,  New  York,  assures  me  that  more  than 
one  fourth  of  the  patients  of  that  excellent  institution  are  brought 
there  from  the  sad  effects  of  inebriety.  A  close  inspection  of  many 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  both  in  this  country  an3 
in  Europe,  long  ago  convinced  me  that  inebriety  was  the  prolific 
source  of  mental  aberration.  In  short,  in  our  mixed  population,  (1 
mean  of  foreigners  and  natives^)  we  find  this  type  of  disease  more 
abundant  than  any  other  of  the  disorders  which  are  classed  under 
the  denomination  of  insanity.  Gloomy  as  this  picture  may  seem, 
it  has  this  cheering  feature,  that  inasmuch  as  the  mania  ot  intem- 
perance is  more  medicable  than  several  other  forms  of  the  com- 
plamt,  we  may,  in  cases  of  this  origin,  often  promise  a  success  in 
our  means  of  cure,  when  capable  of  carrying  out  our  remedial 
measures  into  full  effect,  that  might  be  altogether  unwarrantable 
in  many  instances  arising  from  a  difierent  source. 

**  As  medical  wimess  m  our  courts  of  criminal  judicature,  I  have 
often  been  summoned  to  give  testimony  in  cases  of  death  occa- 
sioned by  intemperance,  or  by  other  causes  which  have  resulted 
fatally ;  and  for  the  better  discharge  of  this  duty,  have  within  the 
period  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  examined  many  bodies  destroyed 
by  accident,  or  other  causes  operating  suddenly  or  with  violence. 
The  details,  therefore,  which  I  now  communicate,  are  derived  en- 
tirely from  autopsic  examinations  thus  instituted. 

**  The  body  ot  the  dead  inebriate  often  exhibits,  m  its  external 
parts,  a  physiognomy  quite  peculiar,  and  as  distinctive  as  that 
which  presents  itself  when  life  has  been  terminated  by  an  over- 
dose of  laudanum.  Sometimes  the  surface,  more  especially  at  its 
superior  parts,  as  about  the  head,  neck,  or  face  betrays  a  sur- 
charged fullness  of  the  vascular  system;  and  the  cutaneous  in  ves- 
ture of  these  parts  and  of  the  extremities,  is  characterized  by  the 
results  of  an  increased  action  of  the  extreme  vessels,  by  blotches 
and  discolorations  of  difi*erent  hues,  &c. ;  and  this  state,  the  conse- 
quence of  previous  overaction  and  worn  out  excitement,  has  so  im- 
paired the  vital  energies  of  the  surface,  that  effusions  of  a  serous 
or  sanguineous  character  are  to  be  observed.  HenQe  purpura  he* 
morrhagica,  an  affection,  in  most  instances,  occurring  in  persons  of 
depraved  habits,  vitiated  still  further  by  scanty  .or  unwholesome 
food,  and  deleterious  drink,  is  often  to  b^  noticed  in  inspecting 
the  cadaver  of  the  drunkard.  I  remember  ^  striking  case  of  the 
extraordinary  changes  to  which  the  common  surface  is  capable  of 
bein^  brought,  while  attending  a  suffering  victim  some  five  or 
six  days,  the  duration  of  his  last  illness.  The  subject  was  a  mid- 
dle-aged male,  who  had  long  indulged  in  the  free  use  of  distilled 
spirits.  He  died  of  universal  dropsy.  Some  few  days  previous  to 
his  decease,  purple  blotches  were  seen  on  his  chest,  shoulders,  and 
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abdomen ;  and  hemorrhagic  discharges  from  the  surface  of  his  in- 
ferior extremities  were  observed  in  several  places ;  and  these  dis- 
charges continued  until  the  close  of  Life.  The  quantity  lost  in  this 
manner  was  many  ounces,  nor  would  kreosote  or  pyroligneous 
acid,  or  any  other  remedy  modify  in  the  least  the  sanguineous  dis- 
charge. I  have  also  known  old  cicatrized  wounds  to  bleed  anew 
in  such  subjects,  previous  to  their  decease ;  and  blistered  sur£ices 
to  become  extremely  annoying.  It  is  difficult  to  set  forth  the  nu- 
merous modifications  of  disordered  action  manifested  in  the  extrem- 
ities; the  inferior  limbs  are  the  special  seat  of  suffering,  because 
these  parts  partake  largely  of  that  indirect  debility  which  so  cer- 
tainly follows  improvident  excitement.  Sometimes  we  see  in 
these  desperate  habits  the  elephantine  leg.  A  formidable  cata- 
lo£rae  of  cutaneous  affections  is  a  legitimate  sequel  to  a  long  course 
or  intemperance.  Five  of  the  most  protracted  cases  of  ichtyosta 
for  which  I  have  prescribed,  owed  their  origin  to  the  depraved 
condition  induced  by  gross  intoxication.  The  tuberculated  aspect 
of  Bardolph's  face  is  but  a  very  limited  part  of  the  cutaneous  an- 
noyances of  inebriety. 

"  The  brain  of  the  intemperate  is  the  rallying  point  of  much  dis- 
organizing action ;  but  to  detail  all  the  morbid  changes  of  this  or- 
gan from  this  cause,  would  trespass  too  much  on  vour  circum- 
scribed limits.  Dissections  have  shown  preternatural  fulness  of  a 
venous  character ;  the  membranes  of  the  bram  gorged  with  filood ; 
in  some  instances,  where  the  patient  has  perished  from  protracted 
delirium  tremens,  traces  of  the  inordinate  operation  of  the  poisoQ 
have  been  most  distinctly  seen  at  the  basilar  or  inferior  portion  of 
the  skull,  and'a  highly  vascular  or  surcharged  state  of  the  whole 
brain,  but  more  especially  of  the  pia  mater,  with  serous  effusion 
between  it  and  the  arachnoid  tunic.  The  substance  of  the  brain 
itself  is  generally  more  or  less  invaded  by  serum,  and  hence  the 
uncommon  moisture  of  its  cut  surfaces :  in  the  lateral  ventricles  as 
well  as  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  large  quantities  of  serum  have 
also  been  remarked.  Dr.  Cooke,  of  London,  in  his  work  on  ner- 
vous diseases,  has  stated  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  brought  dead 
into  the  Westmmster  Hospital,  who  had  just  drank  a  quart  of  ^in 
for  a  wager.  The  evidences  of  death  being  quite  conclusive,  he 
was  inimediately  examined,  and  within  the  lateral  ventricles  of 
the  brain  was  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  limpid  fluid,  dis* 
tinctly  impregnated  with  gin,  both  to  the  sense  of  smell  and  taste, 
and  even  to  the  test  of  inflammability.  Dr.  Kirk,  of  Scotland;  has 
given  a  like  fact  by  the  dissection  of  the  dead  body  of  an  inebriate. 
The  fluid  of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain  exhaled  the  smell 
of  whiskey ;  and  when  he  applied  a  candle  to  it,  in  a  spoon,  it. 
burnt  with  a  *  lambent,  blue  flame.' 

<*  I  have  repeatedly  had  cases  partaking  much  of  the  same  char^ 
acter,  falling  under  my  own  inspection.  Upon  removing  the  bony 
covering  of  the  brain,  the  exhalation  of  ardent  spirits  on  several 
occasions  was  strongly  manifested  to  the  olfactories  of  the  by- 
standers, as  also  the  effused  fluid,  conspicuous  for  its  quantity  and 
qualitv.  On  one  occasion  while  holding  an  inquest  over  the  body 
of  a  drunkard  sudd^y  cut  off,  some  spectators  who  entered  th« 
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room  where  the  aoatomical  examination  was  made,  asked  what 
puncheon  of  rum  we  had  opened.  It  is  worthy  of  record,  that 
these  effusions  of  serum  from  peculiar  circumstances,  as  hy  injury 
from  falling,  or  blows  inflicted,  take  place  most  rapidly  in  some  in- 
stances. I  have  known  five  ounces  of  serous  fluid  taken  from  the 
lateral  ventricles  of  a  gross  drunkard  within  two  short  hours  after 
his  zig-zag  pedestrian  movements  were  arrested  by  an  accidental 
blow  on  the  head.  What  portion,  indeed,  of  so  copious  effusion 
existed  in  the  cerebral  organ  while  life  still  sustained  its  control- 
ling influence,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  calculate.  The  occurrence  is,  nev- 
ertheless, instructive,  because  it  shows  us  that  the  citadel  of 
thought  may  become  the  receptacle  of  agents  whose  influence,  at 
war  with  the  wholesome  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  predis- 
poses to  extreme  mobility  in  the  nervous  system,  and,  from  the 
slightest  causes,  urges  on  with  perhaps  an  irregular,  but  yet  certain 
issue,  to  the  complete  dethronement  of  all  its  noble  prerogatives. 
Other  post  obit  examinations  of  a  similar  sort,  might  be  stated  cor- 
roborative of  this  sad  condition  of  the  brain,  whose  manifestations 
of  deranged  sensation,  too  clearly  showed  how  far  removed  from  a 
sound  condition  were  the  faculties.  Hence  the  sudden  invasion  of 
palsy,  of  epilepsy,  and  of  apoplexy,  occurring  in  man)r  after  a  de- 
nauch :  hence,  on  some  occasions,  upon  an  mvestigation  into  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  structural  part  of  the  brain  itself,  we  dis- 
cover a  preternatural  softness  of  its  substance,  a  pulpy  disorganiza- 
tion, {ramollissementy)  and  that  its  texture  has  lost  its  distmctive 
peculiarities,  not  unlike  the  specimens  of  disorganization  ascer- 
tained in  some  fatal  cases  of  malignant  typhus.  The  same  abno- 
mal  state  of  the  brain  may  be  often  witnessed  in  cases  of  death,  in- 
duced by  the  profuse  drinking  of  cold  water  in  days  of  ardent  solar 
heat,  by  persons  long  accustomed  to  diffusible  stimuli,  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  decomposition  goes  on  in  these  cases  is  another 
occurrence  worthy  of  record.  As  the  mental  action  is  determined 
by  the  modification  of  structure  and  condition  of  the  brain,  and 
every  variety  of  the  manifestation  of  the  mental  principle  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  organ,  we  feel  warranted  m  be- 
lieving that  all  undue  or  immoderate  eflbrt  of  the  intellect,  as  well 
as  every  cause  acting  disproportionably  upon  the  brain,  either  dis- 
turbs, or  impairs,  or  destroys,  its  wonted  integrity.  What  sad 
havoc  must  consequently  arise  in  the  premises,  when  a  cohort  of 
rebellious  forces  invades  the  sanctuary  of  the  mind,  as  in  delirium 
tremens,  and  in  the  over-wrought  and  worn  out  nervous  system  ? 
No  intellectual  faculty  suffers  so  severely  and  so  generally  as  mem- 
ory in  this  deranged  state  of  the  brain ;  no  memoria  technica  can 
supply  the  loss  occasioned  by  habitual  inebriation.  He  who  in- 
dulges in  the  spring-time  of*^  life  in  alcoholic  potations,  will  as- 
suredly find  in  the  autumnal  period,  his  strongest  recollections  but 
the  feeble  vestiges  of  by-gone  associations,  whether  of  words  or 
things.  Conversing  on  a  particular  occasion,  with  a  distinguished 
character  of  pre-emment  renown  in  his  walk  in  life,  and  expressing 
my  surprise  at  the  tenacity  of  his  memory,  considering  his  abuse  ot 
the  intellectual  faculties  by  pemicious  indulgence,  he  disclosed  to 
me  the  mortifying  truth  tnat  he  could  no  longer  commit  a  new 
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reading,  that  the  studies  of  to-day  were  forgotten  on  the  morrow 
**  hut  Shakspeare  I  retain  (adds  he)  with  undiminished  freshness 
his  language  is  so  adhesive,^  Notwithstanding  this  adhesiveness, 
Othello  was  but  a  blank  in  this  great  tragedian's  recollections,  ere 
his  histrionic  career  closed.*  To  adopt  the  surgeon's  phraseology, 
there  is  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  powers  of  ratiocination  and 
of  memory  in  the  brain  of  the  drunkard. 

^  The  thoracic  riscera  suffer  excessively  in  many  cases,  and  undeigo 
great  and  permanent  changes  from  intemperance.  In  those  of 
strong  predisposition  to  pmmonary  mischief;  in  habits  of  a  stru- 
mous or  scrofulous  nature  we  find  tubercular  formations,  and  the 
several  changes  of  disordered  structure,  the  result  of  over  wrought 
action,  or  inflammation.  Sometimes  the  lungs  may  be  freed  of 
this  oppressed  state  by  hemorrhage,  and  their  texture  be  released 
for  a  season,  but  the  lesions  thus  induced  are  only  the  precursors 
of  ulcerative  action :  in  other  subjects  the  previous  tubercles  secure 
their  disastrous  triumphs  by  purulent  secretion  and  death.  It  is 
surprising  that  writers  have  not  more  generally  adverted  to  the 
frequency  of  pulmonary  consumption  as  occasioned  by  hard  drink- 
ing. Dr.  M'Lean  assures  me  he  has  attended  at  least  fifty  cases 
of  fatal  consumption  of  the  lungs,  brought  on  by  intemperance. 
Others  as  well  as  myself,  have  found  the  heart  unusually  enlarged, 
and  its  valves  so  diseased,  as  to  occasion  serious  obstruction  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  The  hyperthrophy  of  this  important 
organ,  and  the  condition  of  its  valves,  will  account  for  the  sudden 
death  of  some  alcoholic  martyrs. 

**  Ever^  body  knows  that  the  stomach,  though  armed  with  vast 
conservative  powers,  is  compelled  at  length  to  surrender  to  so  effi- 
cient a  conqueror  as  alcohol.  Ita  sufferings  though  severe  are  too 
often  unheeded.  Its  most  conspicuous  changes  upon  inspection 
are  the  conditions  of  the  mucous  or  villous  coat ;  softened,  or  re- 
moved by  absorption  in  its  greater  or  cardiac  extremity,  while 
nearer  its  smaller  or  pyloric  portion,  this  membrane  in  a  majority 
of  cases  is  thickened,  of  a  slaty  colour,  with  its  surface  uneven  or 
nippled,  the  results  of  chronic  irritation.  In  other  instances,  the 
mucous  coat  is  seen  studded  with  highly-coloured  anpearances  of 
vascular  fulness.  In  inebriates,  suddenly  destroyed  by  drinking 
cold  water,  in  a  state  of  hi^h  excitement  and  in  very  warm  weather, 
I  have  found  this  vascular  peculiarity  more  diffused  and  more 
vivid,  with  marks  of  abrasion.  For  want  of  a  better  name  I  have 
sometimes  called  it  a  stellated  form  of  inflammation.  In  every 
immoderately  warm  simimer  we  have  examples  oTthis  pathological 
nature.  In  the  ardent  summer  of  1825, 1  examined  about  thirty 
cases  of  death  by  cold  water,  in  nearly  all  of  whom  were  found 
this  morbid  alteration  of  the  stomach. 

"  Intemperance  exercises  a  singularly  direct  and  potent  influence 
on  the  liver:  the  spleen  and  pancreas  are  also  deeply  affected  by 
long-continued  hard  drinkmg.  The  last  mentioned  organ  is  in 
some  cases  found  to  be  scirrhous :  the  spleen  is  not  unlrequently 
in  a  state  of  turgescence.    In  one  subject  I  found  it  augmented  to 

*  Tb»  lata  o»l»bntod  tngadiaa,  Edmond  Kaaa,  Eaq.— Es. 
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three  times  the  common  size :  its  structure  is  now  and  then  ex- 
tremely soft  and  yielding,  or  what  is  termed  grumous.  The 
researches  of  the  pathologist  have  led  him  to  describe  several 
striking  alterations  in  the  liver :  of  all  the  abdominal  organs  per- 
haps it  suffers  most ;  and  hence  the  despondency  so  often  conse- 
quent upon  the  vice  of  hard  drinking.  The  liver  may  become  by 
habitual  intoxication  preternaturally  hard  or  scirrhous :  it  may  be 
studded  with  tubercles,  and  these  may  be  more  or  less  deep-seated 
in  its  texture  or  superficial,  with  or  without  suppuration :  its  whole 
structure  may  also  he  changed  :  it  may  be  obstructed  and  become 
extraordinarily  enlarged ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  in- 
ordinate plethora  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  so  generally  accom* 
panics  excess  in  eating  and  hard-drinking,  here  evinces  its  detri- 
mental influence  in  the  most  palpable  manner.  I  once  asked  old 
Mr.  Fife,  the  Anatomist  at  Edinburgh,  who  was  many  years  dis- 
sector at  the  University,  how  great  was  the  largest  sized  liver  he 
had  ever  encountered  m  his  preparations  of  dead  bodies  for  colle- 
giate purposes  ?  He  answered  fifty  pounds ! !  and  this  occurred  in 
the  person  of  an  inebriate  who  had  long  lived  in  the  East  Indies. 
When  we  consider  that  the  ordinary  weight  of  this  viscus  may 
yary  in  a  healthy  state,  from  four  to  seven  or  eight  or  nine  pounds, 
it  might  have  been  inferred  that  such  a  formidable  liver  would 
have  created  bile  enough  for  a  whole  army ;  yet  this  man  died 
with  a  deficiency  of  this  secretion.  The  livers  of  those  who  abuse 
their  constitutions  by  alcohol,  are,  however,  generally  preternaturally 
diminished,  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  with  few  traces  of  blood-vessels 
and  in  a  hardened  or  indurated  state :  this  contracted  state  doubt- 
less follows  the  enlarged  condition  usually  the  .result  of  long-con- 
tinued disease  in  this  organ.  Sometimes  excessive  indulgence  in 
fermented  drinks,  will  augment  the  size  of  this  gland  to  an  enor^ 
mous  extent :  thus  at  least  I  have  found  it  in  a  limited  number  oi 
dissections.  ^ 

*'  The  venal  organs  are  in  some  rare  examples,  partakers  of  the 
inconveniences  and  changes  arising  from  alcohol.  From  their 
being  summoned  to  inordinate  action,  they  occasionally  take 
what  pathologists  have  termed  a  granular  degeneration.  I  have 
rarely  examined  the  state  of  the  Kidneys  and  have  made  no  in- 
vestigations confirmatory  of  this  view,  though  this  disorganized 
structure  has  been  lately  pointed  out  to  me,  and  Dr.  Bright  as- 
sures us  it  is  often  seen  in  the  kidney  of  the  sot.  Some  few  years 
past  I  saw  an  example  of  great  enlargement  of  the  left  kidney, 
which  upon  being  opened  discharged  nearly  two  quarts  of  purvh 
lent  secretion.  The  sufferer  had  long  been  accustomed  in  secret, 
to  excessive  drinking,  and  his  morbid  anatomy  in  divers  parts  was 
a  notable  display  of  those  ravages  of  inebriety  on  the  constitution, 
80  familiar  to  the  pathological  inquirer.  In  another  drunkard, 
I  wimessed  ischuria  blended  with  cerebral  symptoms.  He  had 
laboured  under  diabetes  some  five  weeks,  and  was  much  exhausted: 
the  diabetic  discharge  suddenly  ceasing,  coma  supervened  and  he 
lived  but  a  few  hours. 

"  Having  noticed  briefly  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  heart,  the 
liver,  and  m  the  kitkeys,  I  might  now  refer  to  dropsy  as  a  general 
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result,  of  disease  in  these  several  orflaDs.  But  there  is  no  need 
that  I  should  describe  its  patholodctQ  relations.  Whenever  drop- 
sy occurs  in  the  intemperate,  whether  in  the  chest,  around  the 
lungs,  or  arouod  the  heart,  in  the  abdominal  cavities  or  in  the  gen- 
eral cellular  tissues,  as  seen  in  the  lower  limbs,  or  in  the  bloated 
face,  we  are  admonished  that  more  latent  disease  in  the  heart,  the 
liver,  or  in  the  kidneys  is  at  work,  and  have  grounds  to  apprehend 
the  most  serious  consequences. 

^  More  circumstantial  details  of  altered  structure  might  be  given 
you,  and  other  parts  be  noticed,  inasmuch  as  pathologvis  enriched 
with  truths  derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  malign  changes 
wrought  on  the  human  econcMmy  by  alcohol:  but  I  should  exceed 
pjy  prescribed  intentions  to  detail  tnem  on  this  occasion.  It  may 
justly  be  said  that  not  a  blood-vessel,  nor  a  nerve,  nor  a  tissue 
escapes  the  influence  of  the  poison :  the  whole  animal  machine  is 
the  theatre  of  its  display. 

^*  With  sentiments  ot  regard,  I  remain  most  truly  your  friend. 

«  To  C.  A.  LxE,  M.  D.  **  John  W.  Feancis." 


Wiae  is  a  mockar,  ■troaf  drink  i*  nginf ,  and  whoaoeTer  ia  deceired  tharebjr  la  not 
viao.— PnovinBs. 

Hera  '•  that  which  is  too  waak  to  be  a  sinner— honeat  water,  which  ne'er  left  maA 
i*tk'  iaire.~SHAKapiARB. 

ThoQgh  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  atnmg  and  lua^  : 

For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 

Hot  and  rebelKoiu  limiors  in  my  hhod  ; 

Nor  did  nut,  with  untiaahfal  forehaad  woo 

Thft  means  of  weakneaa  and  debility. 

Therefore  my  we  i«  as  lusty  winter, 

Frosty  tmt  kindly. — Shakspbars. 


1.  Evidence  in  approval  of  water  as  a  common  heveraee. 

2.  Testimonies  of  individuals  who  have  abandoned  the  use  of  ir^ 

toxtcattng  liquors 

3.  Temperance  favourable  to  longevity, 

4.  Statements  relative  to  the  health  of  certain  tribes  who  absiatn 

from  the  use  of  strong  drink* 

5.  Illustrations  of  the  effects  of  Intemperance, 

6.  Fffects  of  intoxicating  liquors  during  lactation  on  the  health 

both  of  parents  ana  children, 

1.      EVmiSNCE  IN  AFFSOVAL  OF  WATEH   A.S  A  COMMON  BSVSBAaS. 

"  My  father  was  a  weakly  child ;  he  was  taken  early  to  Greneva, 
where  a  celebrated  medicsd  professor,  who  had  fi^rmerly  been  a 
pupil  of  the  great  Boernaave,  was  consulted  on  his  case.  He  ad* 
vised  that  he  should  use  much  exerc^e,  and  drink  nothing  bat 
ufater.  He  adhered  strictly  to  that  advice ;  and  when,  in  after 
years,  his  habits  became  seaentary,  he  still  used  only  water.     Ha 
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became  clear  and  vigorous  m  hisvarioas  energiesof  body  and  mind, 
and  exerted  his  faculties  almost  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 
My  grand&ther  was  also  a  water  drinker,  and  was  vigorous  and 
active  in  body  and  mind;  and  even  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  de- 
voted several  hours  a  day  to  abstruse  mathematical  studies.  My 
grandmother,  whose  health  for  years  was  weak  and  feeble,  dranic 
only  water;  but  she  enjoyed  to  an  extreme  old  age  the  use  of  her 
ordinary  faculties;  nor  did  she  feel  uncomfortably  exhausted,  when 
near  her  dissolution,  which  took  place  when  she  was  ninety-three 
years  of  age." — Earl  Stanhope  and  Family. 

'*  I  adopted  the  practice  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors  tovwtrd  the  close  of  the  year  1831,  when  I  suffered,  as  I  had 
done  occasionally,  from  a  weakness  of  the  stomach  and  a  want  of 
appetite.  Since  that  time,  I  have  steadily  adhered  to  that  habit, 
and  I  find  that  my  general  health  has,  in  consequence,  been  very 
much  improved,  and  that  it  has  very  rarely  been  requisite  for  me 
to  take  any  medicine,  and  then  onlv  such  as  is  mild  in  its  nature, 
and  moderate  in  its  quantify.  The  powers  of  my  digestion  are 
vigorous,  as  well  as  my  appetite,  and  I  never  feel  heavy  or  heated 
auer  dinner,  but  am  as  fit  for  bodilv  and  mental  exertion  in  the 
evening  as  I  am  in  the  morning.  Althougn  I  often  expose  myself 
to  all  varieties  of  weather,  I  hardly  ever  catch  cold,  and  the  com- 
plaints, to  which  I  am  sometimes,  though  very  seldom  subject, 
never  assume  an  inflammatory  character.  My  bodily  strength  is 
increased,  instead  of  being  diminished,  by  drinking  only  water,  and 
I  consider  that  my  mental  faculties  are  far  less  liable  to  be  disturb- 
ed than  was  formerly  the  case.  From  the  numerous  advantages  I 
have  received,  notwithstanding  my  advancing  years,  I  cannot  too 
much  recommend  water  drinking  lor  the  health  and  strength,  both 
of  the  mind  and  of  the  body,  and  consequently  for  the  enjoyment  of 
life,  and  for  the  performance  of  its  duties.  I  am  aware  that  spirit- 
uous liquors  may  seem  to  give  a  temporary  stimulus  to  the  strength 
and  to  the  appetite,  but  in  both  these  respects  they  are  very  iniuri- 
#ous,  for  the  body  is  thus  urged  to  exertions  which  are  beyond  its 
powers,  and  which  are  followed  by  exhaustion  and  debility ;  and 
the  stomach  may  thus  receive  more  than  it  is  well  able  to  digest. 
It  is  a  very  salutaiy,  and,  as  I  have  found,  a  very  important  pre- 
cept, not  to  eat  to  the  full  extent  of  the  natural  and  usual  appetite, 
and  of  course  then  more  caution  is  necessary,  when  the  appetite  is 
factitious  and  exceeds  the  powers  of  digestion.  The  stimulus 
which  such  liquors  may,  for  a  time,  give  to  the  spirits,  is  also  pre- 
judicial, and  is  followed  by  corresponding  depression,  but  I  have 
derived  very  great  benefit  by  taking  an  effervescent  powder,  like 
that  of  lemon  and  kali,  when  in  a  state  of  lassitude,  or  when  the 
spirits  require  to  be  revived." — The  Right  Hon,  Earl  Stanhope. 

"  If  drink  be  merely  required  for  allaying  thirst  and  dryness,  and 
diminishing  the  tenacity  and  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  then  is  cold 
water,  when  limpid,  light,  and  without  smell  and  taste,  and  ol>- 
tained  from  a  clear  running  stream,  the  best  drink  for  a  robust 
man.  Food,  not  too  fat,  or  gross,  and  water  as  a  drink,  render  ow 
bodies  the  most  firm  and  strong." — Boerhaave* 
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"  Pare  and  light  waters  are  agreeable  to  the  different  natures 
and  constitutions  of  all  men.  *  T^o  remedy  can  more  effectually 
secure  health  and  preveot  diseases,  than  pure  water.  The  drink- 
ing of  water  is  serviceable  in  every  complexion.'  Water  proves 
agreeable  to  persons  of  all  ages.    Drinkers  of  water,  provided  it  be 

Sure  and  excellent,  are  more  healthy  and  longer-lived  than  such  as 
rink  wine  or  malt  liquors;  it  generally  gives  them  a  better  appe- 
tite, and  renders  them  plump  and  fleshy.  Those  who  drink  water 
are  observed  to  have  much  whiter  and  sounder  teeth  than  others. 
Drinkers  of  water  are  brisker  and  more  alert,  in  all  the  actions  both 
of  mind  and  body,  than  such  as  use  malt  li<}uors.  Water  is  a  reme- 
dy suited  to  all  persons  at  all  times;  there  is  no  better  preservative 
from  distempers ;  it  is  assuredly  serviceable,  both  in  acute  and 
chronic  diseases ;  and  its  use  answers  to  all  indications,  both  of 
preservation  and  cure.  The  major  part  of  the  efficacy  of  mineral 
waters,  is  beyond  all  dispute,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  pure  ele- 
mentary water  they  contam.'^ — Hoffman, 

^  Water  is  the  most  suitable  drink  for  man ;  and  does  not  chill 
the  ardour  of  genius.     Demosthenes'  sole  drink  was  water.'* — 

**  Water  drinkers  are  temperate  in  their  actions,  prudent  and  in- 
genious; they  live  safe  from  those  diseases  which  affect  the  head, 
such  as  apoplexies,  palsies,  pain,  blindness,  deafness,  gout,  coqtoI- 
sions,  trembling,  ana  madness.  Water  resists  putrefaction,  and 
cools  burning  heats  and  thirsts ;  aud  after  dinner  it  helps  digestion. 
To  the  use  of  this,  children  ou^ht  to  be  bred  from  their  cradles, 
because  all  strong  liquors  are  injurious  to  the  constitution  of  chil- 
dren, whose  spirits  they  inflame,  and  render  them  mad,  foolish, 
lash,  tender,  and  intemperate  in  their  passions." — Sir  John  Floyer. 

"  ^mple  water,  such  as  nature  affords  it,  is,  without  any  addi- 
tion, the  proper  drink  of  mankind.  All  drinks  which  supply  the 
necessary  liquid,  (that  is  for  the  support  of  the  functions  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,)  do  it  only  by  the  quantity  of  elementary  water  they 
severally  contain." — CtUlen, 

"  In  regard  to  diet,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  health, 
no  one  rule  is  of  so  much  importance,  as  to  avoid  all  sorts  of  com- 
pound liquors,  water  being  the  only  wholesome  beverage,  the  best 
solvent  and  diluent  of  the  solid  portions  of  our  food ;  supporting  the 
tone  of  the  stomach,  without  exhausting  its  vigour;  and  furnishing 
the  most  simple,  the  most  bland,  and,  manifestly,  the  most  suitable 
supply  to  the  secretory  vessels,  and  general  humidity  of  the  body. 
In  a  word,  good  water  is  the  only  fit  and  salutary  liquor  for  the 
ordinary  uses  of  man ;  all  others  are  noxious,  and  that  in  proportion 
as  they  recede  in  their  qualities  from  water.  There  is  no  animal, 
man  excepted,  who  does  not  reject  these  artificial  liquors,  ^wine 
and  other  fermented  liquors,)  with  disgust ;  and,  from  an  impartial 
survey  of  human  society  in  general,  it  will  be  found,  that  those  who 
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use  water  only,  as  their  general  oeverage,  are  caterts  parums,  tne 
most  ^ee  from  disease ;  and  retain  the  vigour  of  life,  and  its  differ* 
ent  functions,  to  a  more  advanced  age."— il  Physician. 

*'  Water  is,  of  all  drinks,  that  which,  bv  its  constant  use,  is  best 
fitted  to  aid  in  prolonging  the  life  of  man." — Londe. 

"  Among  other  innumerable  advantages  which  the  water  drinker 
enjoys,  he  saves  a  considerable  sum  of  money  per  annum,  which 
the  beer  and  wine  drinker  wastes,  as  much  to  the  detriment  of  his 
health,  as  the  diminution  of  his  finances;  moreover,  nothing  dete- 
riorates the  sense  of  taste  so  much  as  strong  liquors ;  the  water 
drinker  enjoys  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  palate,  and  relish  for  plain 
food,  that  a  wine  drinker  has  no  idea  of.  Happy  are  the  young 
and  healthy,  who  are  wise  enough  to  be  convinced  that  water  is 
the  best  drink,  and  salt  the  best  sauce.'* — Kitchener. 

"  A  more  robust  and  vigorous  state  of  health  could  scarcely  be 
found,  than  generally  prevailed  (among  the  officers  of  a  vessel 
called  the  Brandy  wine,  during  a  cruise,)  in  the  steerage,  with  one 
exception  of  convulsive  disease — and  yet,  these  gentlemen  are  well 
deserving  the  remark,  one  and  all,  of  most  entire  temperance : 
having  drank  water  only,  in  their  messes  during  the  whole  cruise. 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  young  officers  should  drink  nothing,  habitor 
ally,  but  water,  because,  I  think  water  is  decidedly  the  most  con- 
ducive to  vigorous  health." — Br.  Barton. 

"  I  maintain,  with  confidence,  that  spirituous  liquors  do  not  les- 
sen the  effects  of  hard  labour  upon  the  body.  Look  at  the  horse, 
with  every  muscle  of  his  body  swelled  from  momiuj^  till  night  in 
the  plough,  or  the  team,  does  he  make  signs  for  spirits  to  enable 
him  to  cleave  the  earth,  or  to  climb  a  hill  ?  No — he  requires  noth- 
ing but  cool  water  and  substantial  food.  There  is  neither  strength 
nor  nourishment  in  spirituous  liquors ;  if  they  produce  vigour  in 
labour,  it  is  of  a  transient  nature,  and  is  always  succeeded  with  a 
sense  of  weakness  and  fatig;iie.  These  facts  are  founded  in  obse^r- 
vation,  for  I  have  repeatedly  seen  those  men  perform  the  greatest 
exploits  in  work,  both  as  to  their  degrees  and  duration,  who  never 
tasted  spirituous  liquors. — Dr. Rush. 

"  The  waste  of  the  fluid  parts  of  our  bodies  requires  the  use  of 
drink  to  repair  it,  and  we  derive  a  sensible  jfratification  from 
quenching  our  thirst.  What  use  do  we  make  ofthis  fact  ?  Why, 
to  try  if  we  cannot  find  something  that  we  shall  take  pleasure  m 
drinking,  whether  we  are  thirsty  or  not ;  and  in  this  search  man- 
kind have  been  remarkably  successful.  To  such  a  degree  indeed 
have  we  succeeded  in  varying  and  increasing  a  pleasure  which 
was  designed  by  nature  merely  as  an  incentive  to  quench  our  thirst, 
that  to  quench  thirst  is  become  one  of  the  last  things  that  people 
drink  for.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  people  in  health  have  any  nat- 
ural thirst,  except,  perhaps,  after  exercise,  or  labour  in  a  hot  day. 
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Under  all  other  cucumstances,  we  anticipate  the  sensation  by  drink- 
ing  before  it  comes  on,  so  as  but  seldom  to  enjoy  the  natural  and 
h«dthful  gratification  of  drinking  because  we  are  thirsty.  Who  has 
not  observed  the  extreme  satisfaction  which  children  derive  irom 
quenching  their  thirst  with  pure  water  ?  and  who,  that  has  per- 
verted his  appetite  for  drink,  by  stimulating  his  palate  with  bittor 
beer,  sour  cider,  rum  and  water,  and  other  beverages  of  human  in- 
vention, but  would  be  a  gainer  even  on  the  score  of  mere  animal 
mtification,  without  any  reference  to  health,  if  he  could  bring 
back  his  vitiated  taste  to  the  simple  relish  of  namre  ?  Children 
drink  because  they  are  dry.  Grown  people  drink,  whether  dry  or 
not,  because  they  have  discovered  a  way  of  making  drinking 
pleasant.  Children  drink  water  because  this  is  a  beverage  of  na- 
ture's own  brewing,  which  she  has  made  for  the  purpose  of  quench- 
ing a  natural  thirst  Grown  people  drink  anything  but  water,  be- 
cause this  fluid  is  intended  to  quench  only  a  natural  thirst,  and 
natural  thirst  is  a  thine  which  they  seldom  feel. 

*•  One  of  the  evils,  though  not  the  only,  nor  the  greatest  one,  of 
perverting  the  natural  appetite  of  thirst,  is,  that  it  leaves  us  with- 
out a  guide  to  direct  us  when  we  need  drink,  and  when  we  do  not 
There  is  no  danger,  it  is  true,  that  this  want  will  lead  us  into 
drinking  too  little ;  the  danger  is,  that  we  shall  be  betrayed  into 
drinking  too  much,  t.  e.  when  nature  does  not  require  it;  and  such 
no  doubt  is  frequently  the  case.  If  a  man  is  fond  of  some  particu- 
lar drink  (and  most  people,  I  believe,  have  their  favourite  liquor,) 
he  will  be  tempted  to  take  it  when  he  does  not  really  need  it 
This  consideration  points  out  the  wisdom  of  nature  in  providing 
for  us  a  beverage  which  has  nothing  to  tempt  us  to  drink,  except 
when  we  are  really  thirsty.  At  all  other  times,  water  is  either  per- 
fectly indifferent,  or  it  is  disagreeable  to  us;  but  when  we  labour 
under  thirst,  t.  e.  when  nature  requires  drink,  nothing  is  so  delicious 
to  a  pure,  unadulterated  taste.  While  we  adhere  to  this  simple 
beverage,  we  shall  be  sure  to  have  an  unerring  prompter  to  remind 
us  when  we  really  require  drink ;  and  we  shall  be  in  no  danger  of 
being  tempted  to  drink  when  nature  requires  it  not  But  the  mo- 
ment we  depart  from  pure  water,  we  lose  this  inestimable  guide, 
and  are  left,  not  to  the  real  instincts  of  nature,  but  to  an  artificial 
taste  in  deciding  on  actions  intimately  connected  with  health  and 
long  life.  What  is  more  common  than  for  a  man  to  take  a  glass  6t 
beer,  or  cider,  or  wine,  or  rum-and-water,  not  because  he  is  thirsty 
and  really  needs  drink,  but  because  opportunity  makes  it  coo- 
venient,  and  he  thinks  it  will  taste  well.  And  this  is  true,  not  only 
of  fermented  or  distilled  liquors,  which  are  directly  injurious  in 
other  modes,  but  in  a  less  des^ree  of  any  addition  made  to  pure 
water  to  m^ke  it  more  palatable.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood. 
I  am  far  from  insinuating  that  lemonade,  soda-water,  and  milk-and- 
water,  are  hurtful  drinks.  Far  from  it  But  I  say,  that  in  using 
even  these  mild  and  healthful  beverages,  we  lose  one  important 
advantage  we  should  derive  from  the  use  of  pure  water  alone.  If 
they  are  more  palatable  to  us  than  water,  (and  otherwise  we  should 
have  no  motive  to  use  them,)  we  shall  be  tempted  to  tkke  them 
oftener  and  in  greater  quantities  than  is  required  by  nature;  and 
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may  thus  unconsciously  do  ourselves  an  injury.  It  is  rare  for  a 
person  to  drink  a  glass  of  water  when  he  is  not  thirsty,  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  drinking;  and  as  thirst  is  the  natural  guide,  if 
he  drinks  when  not  thirsty,  he  takes  more  fluid  than  nature  points 
out  as  proper,  and  so  far  violates  one  of  her  obvious  laws.  But  it 
may  be  asked,  if  any  injury  can  result  from  drinking  more  than  na- 
ture absolutely  requires  ?  Not  perhaps  in  particular  instances,  but 
the  habit  of  drinking  more  may  undoubtedly  be  injurious.  It  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  all  these  questions  to  say,  that  our  Creator  knows 
best.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  instincts  he  has  implanted  in 
us,  we  are  safe ;  but  as  soon  as  we  leave  these,  and  place  ourselves 
under  the  direction  of  our  own  educated  appetites,  we  are  constant* 
l3r  liable  to  be  led  into  danger.  It  is  certainly  hurtful  to  drink  ha- 
bitually more  than  was  intended  by  nature,  because  it  imposes 
upon  the  constitution  the  task  of  removing  the  excess;  or  else  it  is 
retained  in  the  system,  and  there  may  lead  to  dropsy,  or  some  other 
of  the  consequences  of  the  plethora,  or  redundance  of  fluids  in  the 
system." — Dr,  Oliver » 

"  Miserable  is  the  condition  of  those  who  daily  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  use  of  wine  and  spirits,  for  a  fatal  necessity  then  fol- 
lows of  repeatinp:  them;  and  at  length,  almost  the  whole  system  of 
the  vital  and  animal  actions  depends  upon  a  continuance  of  them." 
— Dr.Van  Smeteiu 

"AVater  a/one  is  the  proper  drink  for  every  animal." — Arbuthnot. 

"  Pure  water  is  the  fluid  designed  by  nature  for  the  nourishment 
of  all  bodies,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  Water  drinkers  are  ob- 
served to  be  more  healthy  and  long-lived  than  others.  In  such,  the 
faculties  of  the  body  and  mind  are  more  strong,  their  teeth  more 
white,  their  breath  is  more  sweet,  and  their  sight  more  perfect  than 
in  those  who  use  fermented  liquors  and  much  animal  food." — 
Dr.  Leake. 

"  Water,  as  it  is  the  most  ancient,  so  it  is  the  best  and  most 
common  fluid  for  drink,  and  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  most  com* 
modious  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  health."' — Parr. 

"Water  drinkers  are,  in  general,  longer  livers,  are  Jess  subject 
to  decay  of  the  faculties,  have  better  teeth,  more  re^lar  appetites 
than  than  those  who  indulge  in  a  more  stimulating  diluent  for 
their  common  drinks." — Dr.  Saunders. 

"  The  best  drink  is  water,  a  liquor  commonly  despised,  and  even 
considered  as  prejudicial.  I  will  not  hesitate,  however,  to  declare 
it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  means  for  prolonging  life.  The  element 
of  water  is  the  greatest  and  only  promoter  of  digestion.  By  its 
coldness  and  fixed  air,  it  is  an  excellent  strengthener  and  reviver 
of  the  stomach  and  nerves.  On  account  of  its  abundance  of  fixed 
air,  and  the  saline  principles  it  contains,  it  is  a  powerful  preventive 
of  bile  and  putrefaction.  It  assists  all  the  secretions  of  the  body.'* 
"Dr.  Hu/eland, 
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**  Cold  water  is  the  most  proper  beTera^e  for  man  as  well  as 
animals — it  cools,  thins,  and  clears  the  blowl— it  keeps  the  stom- 
ach, head,  and  nerves  in  order — makes  man  tranqui],  serene,  and 
cheerful"— Ftfiwr. 

**  The  sole  primitiye  and  mainly  natural  drink  is  water ;  which, 
when  pure,  wnether  from  a  spring  or  rirer,  has  nothing:  noxious  in 
it;  and  is  suitable  and  adaptea  toall  sick  persons,  and  all  stomachs, 
however  delicate  and  infirm,  unless,  through  deprayed  habit,  fer- 
mented liquor  should  have  become  necessary,  rare  sprin^f  water, 
when  fresn  and  cold,  is  the  best  and  most  wholesome  drmk,  and 
the  most  ^teful  to  those  who  are  thirsty,  whether  they  be  sick 
or  well ;  it  quenches  thirst,  cools  the  body,  dilutes,  and  thereby 
obtunds  acrimony— often  promotes  sweat,  expels  noxious  matters, 
resists  putrefiiction,  aids  digestion,  and  in  fine,  strengthens  the 
itomach.'* — Crregory. 

"Without  all  peradyenture,  water  was  the  primitiye  original 
beverage;  and  it  is  the  only  simple  fluid  fitted  tor  diluting,  mois- 
tening and  cooling ;  the  ends  of  drink  appointed  by  nature.    Happy 
"  ial 


had  it  been  for  the  race  of  mankind,  if  other  mixed  and  artifici; 
llquora  had  never  been  invented.  It  has  been  an  a^g^eeable  appear- 
ance to  me  to  observe,  with  what  freshness  and  vi^ur  those  who, 
though  eating  freely  of  flesh  meat,  yet  drank  nothmg  but  this  ele- 
ment, have  lived  in  nealth  and  cheerfulness,  to  a  great  age.  Water 
idone  is  sufficient  and  effectual  for  all  the  purposes  of  human  wants 
and  drink.'*— Dr.  Cheyne, 

"  Water  is  of  inestimable  benefit  to  health ;  and  as  it  neither 
stimulates  the  appetite  to  excess,  nor  can  produce  any  perceptible 
effect  on  the  nerves,  it  is  admirably  adaptea  for  diet,  and  we  ought, 
perhaps,  by  light,  to  make  it  our  sole  beverage,  as  it  was  with  the 
mat  of  mankind,  and  still  is  with  all  the  animals.  Pure  water  dis- 
solves the  food  more,  and  more  readily,  than  that  which  is  satura- 
ted ;  and  likewise  absorbs  better  the  acrimony  from  the  juices — 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  more  nutritious,  and  preserves  the  juices  in  their 
natural  purity ;  it  poietrates  more  easily  through  the  smallest 
vessels,  and  removes  obstructions  in  them ;  nay,  when  taken  in  a 
large  quantity,  it  is  a  very  potent  antidote  to  poison. 

^From  these  main  properties  of  water  maiy  be  deduced  all  the 
surprising  cures  which  have  been  effected  by  it  in  so  many  diseas- 
es.^—Dr.  Reid. 

"  Simple  aqueous  drinks  promote  digestion  by  facilitatiug  the 
solution  of  the  solids,  by  servmg  as  a  vehicle  to  their  divided  parts. 
The  least  compound  drinks  are  possessed  in  different  degrees,  ot 
the  double  property  of  dissolving  solid  aliments,  and  stimulating 
the  digestive  organs.  The  purest  water  is  rendered  stimulating 
oy  the  air  which  it  contains  m  different  proportions."— Dr  Ricke- 
TttntU 
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<*  Water  is,  bevood  question,  the  most  natural  drink — that  of 
which  man  ntade  use  of  in  times  of  primeval  manners.  Abste* 
mious  persons  are  not  pale  and  weak^as  supposed — this  efieci  onlf 
occurs  when  water  is  drunk  to  excess.  Those  who  take  it  in 
moderation,  enjoy,  to  a  yery  high  degree,  all  the  faculties,  as  well 
moral  as  intellectual,  and  often  attain  advanced  age.** — Rostan. 

**  Water  is  as  well  adapted  to  man*s  natural  appetite  as  to  the 
phjrsical  wants  of  his  organs.  A  natural  thirst,  and  the  pleasure 
derived  from  its  gratification,  were  given  us  to  secure  to  the  vital 
machinery  the  supply  of  liquid  necessar^r  to  its  healthy  movements. 
When  this  natural  thirst  occurs,  no  drink  tastes  so  good,  and,  in 
truth,  none  is  so  good  as  water ;  none  possesses  adaptation  so  exact 
to  the  vital  necessities  of  the  organs.  So  long  as  a  fresh  supply 
of  liquid  is  not  needed,  so  long  there  is  not  the  least  relish  for  wa- 
ter ;  It  offers  no  temptation,  while  its  addition  to  the  circulating 
fluids  would  be  useless  or  hurtful.** — Dr.  Mussey. 

"  When  people  have  habituated  themselves  to  the  use  of  spirit- 
uous liquors,  the  injurious  effects  upon  the  teeth  are  more  apparent. 
The  teeth  acauire  a  very  stained  and  foul  appearance,  the  gums 
being  more  or  less  inflamed,  are  covered  with  a  slimy  mucus,  and 
are  often  liable  to  bleed ;  the  breath  also  becomes  very  offensive, 
and  as  the  regular  passing  of  the  spirituous  liquors  over  the  tender 
skin  of  the  mouth  creates  a  constant  degree  of  inflammation,  the 
heat  of  the  mouth  is  greatly  increased.  This  state  of  the  mouth 
is  also  kept  up  by  the  increased  heat  of  the  stomach,  and  when, 
by  the  debilitating  effects  of  spirits  upon  that  organ,  indigestion  is 
produced,  the  teeth  very  rapidly  fall  into  a  state  of  decay ;  the^ 
are  acted  upon  constantly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  course  of 
a  fever,  when  the  heat  of  the  constimtion  is  greatly  inct eased. — 
Thus  by  the  baneful  influence  of  intemperance,  similar  mischief 
to  the  teeth  is  induced,  as  might  only  be  expected  from  a  malady 
which  threatens  life.  Greneral  Norton,  the  Mohawk  Chief,  who 
was  in  this  country  a  few  yeare  ago,  was  asked  by  a  professional 

gentleman  conceramg  the  state  of  the  teeth  among  the  Indians; 
is  reply  was  decisive  upon  this  subject : — *  When  the  Indians  are 
in  their  own  settlements,  living  upon  the  produce  of  the  chase  and 
drinking  water,  their  teeth  always  look  clean  and  white ;  but  when 
diey  go  into  the  United  States,  and  get  spirituous  liquors,  their  teeth 
look  dirty  and  yellow ;  and  I  have  oflen  heard  that  they  were  fre- 
quently afflicted  with  the  toothache,  and  obliged  to  have  their  teeth 
drawn.'  ''—Mr.  Fox. 

"  If  people  would  but  accustom  themselves  to  drink  wetter^  they 
would  oe  more  free  from  many  diseases,  such  as  tremblings,  pal- 
sies, apoplexies,  giddiness,  pains  in  the  head,  gout,  stone,  dropsy, 
rheumatism,  piles,  and  such  like ;  which  diseases  are  most  commozi 
among  them  that  drink  strong  drinks,  and  which  water,  generaLy 
would  prevent.** — Dr.  Pratt. 
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**  Water  is  a  moet  wholedome  drink,  or  rather  tlie  most  Whole- 
aome.  It  answers  all  the  intentions  of  common  drinirs,  for  it  cools, 
moistens,  and  quencheth  thirst'* — Dr.  Mainwaring, 

*'  When  men  contented  them^lves  with  water^  they  had  more 
health  and  strength ;  and,  at  this  day,  those  who  drink  nothing  but 
water  are  more  healthy,  and  lire  longer  than  those  who  drink  strong 
liquors,  which  raise  the  heat  <^  the  stomach  to  excess,  whereas 
water  keeps  it  in  doe  temper.  Such,  whose  blood  is  inflamed,  live 
not  so  long  as  those  who  are  of  a  cooler  temper ;  a  hot  blood  being 
commonly  the  cause  of  flushes,  rheums,  ill  digesticn,  pains  in  the 
limbs,  headache,  dimness  of  the  sight,  and  especiaUy  of  hysteric 
Tapoura." — Dr.  Duncan, 


2.   TBSTXHOmSS  OF  HfDlYroTTALff  WHO  HAYS  ABANDONEn  THE  V&  OF 
INTOXICATING   LIQUORS. 

**  I  am  now  in  the  ninth  year,  |and  within  about  four  months  d 
Its  completion,)  of  strict  total  aostinence  from  the  use,  either  for 
beverage  or  medicine,  of  all  intoxicating  liquor.  I  have  noticed 
my  experience,  and  contrasted  it  with  that  of  the  twenty-four  pre- 
ceding years,  while  1  temperately  used  these  liquors.  The  result 
of  my  observations,  is — 

1.  My  health  is  much  improved.  I  never  sufiered  much  from 
sickness ;  I  was  never  dangerously  ill ;  but  I  can  clearly  perceive, 
that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor,  although  temperate,  did  impart 
a  feverish  tendency  to  my  constitution, so  that  what  used  to  end  in 
fever  of  three  or  four  days'  sickness,  requiring  active  medicine,  now 
passes  off  as  a  slight  indisposition,  like  a  common  cold,  scarcely 
requiring  meAcine,  rarely  confining  me  to  the  house,  and  then  not 
entirely  disqualifying  me  from  my  usual  employment.  There  is 
an  elasticity  in  my  constitution,  and  I  have  a  command  over  it, 
different  from  what  was  the  case  in  the  farmer  period ;  so  that  1 
easily  throw  off  symptoms  of  approaching  disease,  that  used  to 
terminate  in  fever ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  if  in  1803, 1  had 
adopted  the  course  of  entire  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors, 
with  the  same  care  I  otherwise  used  in  respect  to  my  health,  I 
should  have  escaped  nearly  all  the  sickness  with  which  I  have 
been  afflicted. 

2.  **  I  can  endure  without  inconvenience,  cold,  heat,  and  fatigue. 
My  power  for  continued  bodily  labour,  and  mental  exercise,  is  in- 
creased. I  feel  in  a  constant  state  of  fitness  for  mental  exertion. 
In  this  respect,  comparing  my  present  and  former  experience,  I 
believe,  that  through  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  though  tem- 
perate, I  sustained  a  loss  of  at  least  the  twelfth  part  of  the  working 
hours  of  every  day ;  a  rate,  according  to  which  I  lost,  in  the  twenty- 
four  years  of  temperate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  two  years. — 
Yet  mine  was,  in  general  estimation,  a  life  of  unusual  application 
and  industry ;  and  my  loss  was  not  one-third  that  which  oommonlj 
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happens  from  the  like  eatee.  I  have  never  seen  a  peuon,  or  heard 
of  one,  who  has  made  a  reasonable  trial  of  a  course  of  entire  ab- 
stinence from  intoxicating  liquor,  who  denies  that  it  is  attended 
with  great  advantages,  or  suggests  any  evil  incident  to  it*' — Jxidg^ 
Hall 

^*  At  about  forty-three  years  of  age,  I  suffered  an  almost  entire 

Srostration  of  health,  in  consequence  of  excessive  labours  and  af- 
iction,  from  the  sickness  and  death  of  several  of  my  children. — 
During  several  years  in  which  I  was  sinking,!  tried  in  vain,  under 
medical  direction,  the  most  approved  forms  of  stimulus,  joined 
with  the  most  nutritious  and  varied  diet.  When  at  length  my 
powers  were  almost  broken  down,  I  was  persuaded  by  a  friend,  to 
abandon  the  use  of  wine  and  every  other  alcoholic  stimulus,  and 
to  depend  upon  a  small  quantity  of  bread,  crackers,  rice,  and  little 
animal  muscle,  or  other  simple*  kinds  of  food  with  water,  milk,  or 
other  mild  diluent  drinks,  omittim?  everything  that  contains  alcohoL 
Within  a  few  weeks,  my  health  began  to  mend,  and,  at  the  end  of  > 
one  year,  I  was  able  to  return  to  arduous  duties,  demanding  constant 
exertion  of  both  body  and  mind.  My  frame,  naturally  vigorous 
and  elastic,  ^adually  recovered  its  tone,  and  now,  thirteen  years 
after  the  period  of  my  greatest  depression,  I  am  able,  upon  a  sim- 
ple, but  common  diet,  consisting  of  the  most  usual  articles  of  food, 
taken  without  any  use  of  alcoholic  stimulus,  to  perform  constant 
labour  in  my  profession,  with  ro«t;h  public  speaking,  and  I  sustain 
no  inconvenience,  except  the  f2:igue  which  sleep  removes,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  healthy  persons.  I  was,  from  childhood,  consti- 
tutionally prone  to  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  sometimes  to  an 
alarming  degree.  After  the  recovery  of  my  health,  I  allowed 
myself  to  use,  with  much  moderation,  the  best  bottled  cider,  at 
dinner  only.  After  abstaining  from  it  for  a  few  weeks,  on  a  long 
journey,  (because  cider  of  a  ^ood  quality  could  not  be  obtained  at 
the  tavems,J  my  nose  bleeding  ceased,  and  with  it  the  vertigoe, 
and  confused  and  uncomfortable  feelings  of  the  head  and  nerves, 
by  which  I  had  frequently  been  troubled.  Thinking  that  cider 
might  have  been  concerned  in  causing  these  effects  I  have  never 
returned  to  its  use,  and  for  nearly  three  years  since  I  omitted  cider, 
I  have  had  no  serious  recurrence  of  these  affections. 

"P.  S.  In  two  other  cases,  within  my  knowledge,  nose  bleeding 
has  ceased  by  the  omission  of  cider.  In  one  of  these,  the  bleeding 
was  excessive  and  dangerous.  The  individual  last  referred  to,  is  a 
very  athletic  man,  of  full  habit  and  sanguine  temperament.'* — 
Prof,  Benjamin  Silliman. 

<^More  than  six  years  ago,  flS36,)  when  I  was  approaching  my 
sixtieth  year,  hearing  so  much  said  about  the  miscniefs  of  stimu- 
lating drinks,  and  entering,  as  I  did,  with  cordial  zeal,  into  the 
temperance  reformation,  I  determined  to  go  beyond  those  around 
me,  and  to  abstain  not  merely  from  ardent  spirits,  but  make  the 
experiment,  for  at  least  three  months,  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  an  immediate  and  entire  abstinence  from  wine,  and  all  intax^ 
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eatiiig  berenfe.  Aeeoidinffly,  I  broke  off  at  once,  a:td  from  that 
day  to  this,  have  oot  tasted  wine,  excepting  at  the  sacramental 
table.  I  hare  also  abstained  during  the  same  time,  from  cider, 
beer,  and  erery  species  of  drink  stronger  than  water,  and  nerer  set 
any  of  them  on  my  table,  unless  they  are  called  for  by  peculiar 
cirenmstances.  The  experiment  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a 
mgle  month,  before  I  became  satisfied  that  my  abstinence  was  not 
only  distinctly,  but  very  strikingly  beneficial.  I  was  so  far  from 
suffering  any  injury  from  the  abstraction  of  my  accustomed  stim- 
ulus, that  the  effect  was  all  the  other  way.  My  appetite  was 
more  uniform  and  healthful ;  my  digestion  decidedly  improved ; 
my  strength  increased ;  my  sleep  more  comfortable ;  and  all  my 
roentil  exercises  more  clear,  pleasant,  and  successful.  Instead  of 
awakening  in  the  morning  with  parched  lips,  and  with  a  sense  of 
fererish  heat,  such  feelings  were  almost  entirely  banished  ;  and 
instead  of  that  nervous  irritability,  which,  during  my  indulgence 
IB  wine,  was  seldom  wholly  absent,  I  am  now  favoured  with  a 
Btate  of  feeling  in  this  respect,  very  greatly  improved.  In  short, 
my  experience  precluded  all  doubt,  that  tne  entire  disuse  of  all 
intoxicating  drinks  has  been  connected  in  my  case,  with  benefits 
of  tbe  most  signal  kind ;  with  much  firmer  health  than  I  enjoyed 
twenty  years  ago;  with  more  cheerful  feelings;  with  greater  alac- 
nty  of  mind ;  and  with  a  very  sensible  increase  of  my  capacity  for 
abour  of  every  kind.  I  can  never  cease  to  be  grateful  that  I  was 
ed  to  make  this  experiment ;  and  think  it  is  highly  probable  that 
if  I  had  not  adopted  this  course,  I  should  not  now  have  been  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  I  have  had  occasion  frequently  to  observe,  that 
some  who,  like  myself,  drink  nothing  but  water,  are  very  liberal 
•Q  the  use  of  that  element.  They  drink  it  often  and  largely,  and 
especially  make  a  very  free  use  of  it  at  dinner.  This  was  once 
my  own  nabit ;  but,  I  became  fully  convinced  that  it  was  not  salu- 
tary, at  least  to  me.  The  truth  is,  since  I  have  left  off  the  use  of 
all  intoxicating  drinks,  I  seldom  experience  the  sensation  of  thirst. 
OAen  I  do  not  touch  a  particle  of  any  kind  of  drink  at  dinner,  and 
even  when  I  am  overtaken  with  thirst,  I  find  that,  in  my  case,  it 
U  better  slaked  '^ith  a  few  teaspoons  full  of  water,  taken  slowly, 
and  at  several  swallows,  than  by  a  whole  tumbler  full,  or  double 
that  quantity,  as  many  are  accustomed  to  take.  I  am  very  confi 
dent  that  we  may  take  too  much,  even  of  water ;  and  that  delu- 
fing  the  stomacn  even  with  the  most  innocent  fluid,  tends  to  inter- 
fere with  perfect  digestion." — Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D,  D. 

'*  In  order  that  you  may  rightly  understand  my  case,  I  ought  to 
state,  that  in  consequence  of  an  ignorant  disregard  of  the  laws  of 
hy^ene,  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  my  health  began  to  be 
seriously  affected  with  dyspeptic  complaints,  which  became  more 
and  more  aggravated  for  fifteen  years ;  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  absurd  prescriptions  that  I  followed.  Among  others,  so  far 
from  being  directed  to  abstain  from  all  alcoholic  drinks,  brandy 
was  recommended  with  dinner,  and  wine  after  preaching  on  the 
8abb(;»*h.    From  the  brapdy  I  perceived  no  good  effect,  and  there- 
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fore  soon  abandon  id  it ;  and  the  wine  was  so  decidedly  and  imme- 
diately injurious,  that  I  used  it  a  still  shorter  time.  One  recom- 
mendation, however,  that  was  given  me  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  was  of  real  service ;  viz.,  to  give  up  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee 
in  the  morning.  For  a  few  months  after  doing  it,  an  almost  'aily 
headache  afflicted  me.  Soon,  however,  headache  and  I  parteci 
company,  and  we  have  hardly  met  since,  except  of  late,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  severe  blow  on  the  head.  Even  now  we  are  on  poor 
terms ;  and  it  threatens  to  leave  me,  if  I  will  not  nourish  it  with 
some  drink  more  stimulating  than  water.  I  continued  in  the  use 
of  weak  tea  at  nip^ht  for  several  years  longer;  but  at  length,  I  gave 
up  every  alcoholic  and  narcotic  drink,  and  do  not  recollect  that  I 
have  tasted  of  them  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  except  at  the 
Communion  Table.  In  these  changes,  the  nearer  I  came  to  the 
use  of  water  alone  for  drink,  the  greater  I  found  to  be  the  advan- 
tage, both  to  health  and  happiness.  The  disuse  of  snuff,  also,  I 
found  to  be  decidedly  beneficial.  Ten  years  ago,  my  system  had 
become  so  much  shattered  by  long  abuse,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  ministry.  But  by  simplicity  in  living,  with  water  only 
for  drink,  and  faithful  attention  to  exercise,  I  was  ere  long  enabled 
to  resume  intellectual  labour.  And  since  that  time,  I  have  gener- 
ally been  able  to  accomplish  far  more,  both  physically  and  intel- 
lectually, than  at  any  previous  period.  However  small  my  labours 
may  seem  to  those  who  possess  more  vigorous  constitutions,  and 
more  industrious  habits,  I  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the 
power  to  perform  them :  for  they  seem  to  me  to  be  so  much  added 
to  my  existence,  as  the  rich  fruits  of  an  imperfect  conformity  to  the 
rules  of  temperance :  since  my  constitution,  ten  years  ago,  seemed 
to  be  so  nearly  wora  out,  that  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  it  should 
ever  recover  from  the  prostration  under  which  it  laboured.  Pre- 
cisely how  much  of  these  good  effects  of  attention  to  temperance 
and  exercise,!  am  to  impute  to  disuse  of  alcoholic  and  stimulating 
drinks,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Yet  I  am  quite  sure,  that  had  I  con- 
tinued to  use  such  drinks,  all  the  other  means  that  I  have  employ- 
ed, would  have  been  wholly  ineffectual.  The  particular  benefits, 
that  in  my  case,  I  think  can,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  be  traced 
to  the  use  of  water  uiily,  as  a  drink,  are  the  following : — 

1.  Freedom  from  headaches. 

2.  Relief  from  nervous  irritation. 

3. 'Freedom  from  unnatural  thirst;  so  that  now  I  never  drink 
more  than  nature  demands;  and  when  I  do  drink,  it  is  with  great 
relish. 

4.  Greater  equanimity  and  clearness  of  mind;  so  that  I  can 
pursue  study  in  moderation  in  much  longer  time  without  the 
necessity  of  seasons  of  relaxation :  I  mean  long  seasons  of  relaxa- 
tion. I  should  doubt  whether,  for  a  single  day,  I  can  study  more 
than  when  under  the  influence  of  stimulants,  except  so  far  as  im- 
proved health  operates  favourably.  But  I  am  not  apt  under  the 
aqueous  regimen  to  overwork  the  mind  one  day,  so  as  to  unfit  it 
for  exertion  the  next ;  and  in  tiie  long  run,  I  doubt  not,  but  the 
power  of  making  intellectual  efforts  is  much  increased.  And  the 
tame  is  true,  of  bodily  exertion. 
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5.  I  can  juiige  better  when  nature  demands  repose.  And  I  find 
that  in  ordinary  casesi,  the  system  chooses  for  this  purpose  the 
early  part  of  the  nighu 

6.  More  uniformity  and  buoyancy  of  the  animal  spirit.  A  cheer- 
ful state  of  mind  is  the  consequence,  and  a  capacity  to  enjoy  for  a 
much  longer  time,  and  with  few  drawbacks,  the  pleasures  or  social 
intercourse. 

7.  The  power  of  deierminiufi^  with  greater  accuracy  the  nature 
of  the  religious  emotions.  So  long  as  the  brain  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  unnatural  stimulus,  or  inactive  from  its  absence,  the  mind 
cannot  well  determine  its  real  state  on  this  important  subject. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  was  called  to  make  a  geological  survey  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  which  required  about  five  thousand  miles 
of  travel,  in  an  open  wagon,  at  a  rate  not  ereater  than  from  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  per  day ;  and  very  severe  bodily  exertion,  in  climb- 
ing mountains,  and  in  breaking,  trimming,  ana  transporting  more 
than  five  thousand  specimens  of  rocks  and  minerals.  1  was  usually 
employed  from  sunnse  till  ten  o^clock  at  night,  with  little  interrup- 
tion ;  and,  I  think  it  was  the  severest  protracted  labour  that  I  ever 
underwent.  Yet,  during  all  my  wanderings,  I  drank  not  one  drop 
of  alcohol,  nor  indeed  kuy  kind  of  stimulating  drink,  except  per- 
haps from  twelve  to  twenty  cups  of  weak  tea.  And  I  found  my- 
self more  capable  of  exertion  and  fatigue,  than  in  former  years, 
when  I  was  m  the  occasional  use  of  stimulating  drinks." — Prof. 
Hitchcock, 

"  I  have  now  abstained  from  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  liqaoor 
more  than  thirty  yearsy  and  am  happy  in  being  able  to  state,  that 
I  have  enjoyed  excellent  health  dunng  that  period,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  my  life  has  not  been  an  inactive  one,  either  as  regards 
physical  or  mental  exertion.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  good 
effects  of  abstinence  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  which  hare 
come  under  my  own  personal  observation." — /.  Brotherton,  JSsq,^ 
M.  P.  for  Salford. 

"  From  my  youth  upward  I  have  been  affected  with  dyspepsia, 
or  want  of  digestion,  bile,  flatulence,  hypochondria,  acidity,  and  all 
the  evils  that  arise  from  a  naturally  defective  state  of  the  stomachic 
organs.  This  has  sometimes  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  prove 
very  serious,  and  to  become  painfully  distressing  for  months,  and 
even  years,  without  material  mtermission.  For  a  long  time,  I  was 
taught  to  believe,  that  a  certain  moderate  portion  of  alcoholic 
liguor  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  my  case,  to  the  functions  of 
life ;  I  now  believe  this  to  have  been  a  great  mistake.  I  have 
found  no  bad  consequence  to  arise  from  becoming  totally  abstinent. 
I  confess  the  change  was  for  some  time  a  painful  struggle,  but  that 
being  over,  I  am  not  only  in  better  health  now,  but  am  more  com- 
fortable in  all  respects.  I  am  fit  for  more  exercise  and  business ;  am 
more  vigorous  botn  in  body  and  mind ;  but  what  most  people  would 
doubt,  I  enjoy,  more  animal  gratification  now  than  I  used  to  do, 
when  I  daUy  made  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants."—/.  Durdopy  Ewq, 
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"For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  I  have  coMcientiously 
abstained  from  distilled  liquor.  In  the  mean  time  I  have^ occasion- 
ally taken  a  little  wine,  when  in  company,  and  a  tumbler  of  cider 
at  dinner.  At  length,  thinking  this  unnecessary,  and  having  before 
me  the  example  of  a  beloved  father,  who  abjured  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating beverage  after  he  was  eighty  years  old,  and  lived  with 
both  bodily  and  mental  faculties  almost  wholly  unimpaired,  till 
past  the  age  of  ninety-one :  and  continually  hearing  that  the  habit- 
ual drunkards  of  ardent  spirits  exclaim,  *give  us  your  wine,  and 
we  will  drink  no  more  rum,'  I  resolved  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
everything  which  can  intoxicate.  This  practice  I  have  continued 
for  more  than  two  years ;  and  the  experiment  has  more  than  an- 
swered my  most  sanguine  expectations.  My  health  has  been  fine 
and  uninterrupted.  I  have  not  had  even  a  common  cold.  As  to 
corporeal  exertions,  though  in  my  sixty- third  vear,  I  walk  ten  miles 
in  an  afternoon,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  without  fatigue; 
and  what  is  better,  without  thirst.  As  to  the  mental  efforts,  I 
never  feel  so  well  prepared  for  close  application,  as  immediately 
after  I  have  walked  ten  miles  without  drink.  Uniform  health  of 
body  is  almost  necessarily  attended  with  cheerfulness  of  mind. 
The  saddest  interruption  that  I  find  to  the  latter  is,  that,  in  the 
use  of  drinks,  I  cannot  induce  more  to  be  as  I  am." — Rev.  John 
PierceyD.  D, 

"  I  have  practised  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks 
since  the  ISth  of  November,  1S37,  and  have  great  reason  to  be 
gratdul  for  the  excellent  health  which  I  have  had  during  that 
period.  I  have  sustained  great  exertions,  both  mental  and  bodilv, 
and  I  have  been  exposed  to  all  weather,  without  ever  having  felt 
any  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  the  stimulants,  so  frequently^ 
and  as  I  believe,  so  injuriously,  resorted  to  under  such  circumstan- 
ces. It  is  fair  to  say,  I  have  not  made  much  sacrifice*  I  was 
never  addicted  to  intemperance,  and  I  have  now  lost  all  desire  for 
what  many  regard  as  the  enjoyment  of  intoxicating  drinks."— 
John  Rundle,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  Tavistock. 


3.  TEMPERANCE  FAVOURABLE  TO  LONGEVITY. 

"  By  the  last  grant  of  Providence  to  man,  his  life  is  120  years, 
and  where  disease,  arising  from  other  causes,  does  not  shorten  it, 
the  reason  why  so  few  attain  to  that  age  is  to  be  found  in  the  ex- 
cessive stimulation  to  which  the  mass  of  the  community  are  con- 
tinually subject." — Dr.  Farre. 

Polemon  of  Athens,  in  his  yaith,  led  a  life  of  debauchery  and 
drunkenness.  When  about  30  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  school 
of  Zenocrates,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  while  the  philosopher  was 
delivering  a  lecture  to  his  pupils  on  the  effects  of  intemperance. 
He  was  so  struck  by  the  eloquence  of  the  academican,  and  the 
^orce  of  his  arguments,  that  from  that  moment  he  renounced  his 
2  R  2  n         \ 
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dissipated  habits.  Henceforth,  as  a  be-jerage,  he  drank  no  other 
liquor  but  water.  He  died  in  extreme  old  age. — Lemp,  Biblioth. 
Class,  in  loco. 

Francis  Secardi  Hongo,  died,  a.  d.  1702,  aged  114  years,  10 
months  and  12  days.  He  left  behind  him  forty-nine  children.  He 
was  never  sick.  His  sight,  hearing,  memory,  and  agility,  were 
the  surprise  of  all.  At  1 10,  having  lost  all  Kis  teeth,  he  cat  two 
large  ones  in  his  upper  jaw  one  year  before  he  died.  He  used  for 
drink  only  water;  never  wine,  strong  waters,  coffee,  or  tobacco. 
His  habits  in  other  respects  were  temperate. — Long  Livers,  by 
Eugenius  Philalethes,  1772,  p.  91. 

in  the  Miscellanea  Curiosa,  you  will  find  a  very  remarkable  ob- 
servation of  an  old  man,  120  years  of  age,  without  the  loss  of  a 
tooth,  and  of  a  brisk  and  lively  disposition,  whose  drink,  from  his 
infancy,  was  pure  water. 

The  famous  Civilian,  Andrew  Tieraqueaus,  who  is  said,  for 
thirty  years  together,  to  have  given  yearly  a  book,  and  by  one  wife, 
a  son,  to  the  world,  never  drank  any  thing  but  water  from  his  in- 
&ncy. — Vide  **The  best  and  easiest  meih^  of  preserving  uninter- 
rupted health  to  extreme  old  as^e,'*  &:c.  From  a  manuscript  found 
in  the  library  of  an  eminent  physician,  lately  deceased,  8vo.  pub- 
lished 1748,  p.  64.  His  life  is  in  Bayle*s  Dictionary. — Sinclair, 
Code  of  Health  and  Longevity, 

A  Scotch  newspaper  notices  an  old  woman,  living  at  Glasgow, 
who  is  130  years  ofage,  and  for  the  last  fifty  years,  she  has  taken 
nothing  stronger  than  tea  or  coffee.  She  never  had  occasion  to 
take  a  doctor's  drug,  nor  was  a  lancet  ever  applied  to  her  frame. 
She  is  perfectly  free  from  affections  of  the  chest,  and  during  the 
last  century  has  been  a  perfect  stranger  to  pain.  Her  pulse  does 
not  exceed  seventy  strokes  in  a  minute.  Her  grandfather  died  at 
the  age  of  129,  and  her  father  died  in  the  120th  year  of  his  age. 
Her  grandfather  and  father  were  very  temperate. 

Another  old  woman  died  recently  in  the  Western  part  of  En- 
gland. She  was  110  years  ofage,  leaving  450  descendants,  more 
than  200  of  whom  attended  her  funeral.  This  woman  had  never 
taken  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquor  until  she  was  30  years  ofage 
— remained  a  very  moderate  drinker  twenty  years — and  for  the 
last  sixty  years  of  her  life  never  took  any  thinj^  of  an  intoxicating 
nature,  unless  occasionally  ordered  by  her  medical  adviser. 

On  Friday,  the  3d  of  February,  1837,  died,  Anne  Parker,  aged  109, 
the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Kent.  During  her  whole  life,  she  abstained 
from  spirituous  liquors,  indulging  omy  in  tea. — Public  Papers, 

Died,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1838,  at  Bybrook,  Jamaica,  Mrs.  Le- 
titia  Cox,  She  outlived  the  oldest  inhabitants  in  this  parish  foi 
many  generations.  By  her  account,  she  was  a  grown-up  young 
woman  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Fort  Royal,  by  an  earth- 
quake. She  declared  that  she  never  drank  anything  but  water 
during  the  whole  of  her  life.  She  must  have  been  upward  of  om 
hundred  and  sixty  years  old. 

An  old  black  woman,  at  Holland  Estate,  died  eighteen  months 
ago,  at  one  hundred  and  forty  years  old.  She  also  declared  she 
never  drank  anythiirg  but  water.-^amaica  Royal  Gazette. 
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4*  (TATEMBNTS  RGLATIYE  TO  THE  HEALTH  OF  CERTAIN  T&IfiES  WHO 
ABSTAIN  FROM  THE   USE   OF   STRONG   DRINK. 

American  Indians. 

**  At  the  first  arrival  of  the  Europeans  in  America,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  find  Indians  who  were  above  a  hundred  years  old. 
They  lived  frugally,  and  drank  pure  water.  Brandy,  rum,  wine, 
and  all  the  other  strong  liquors,  were  utterly  unknown  to  them, 
fi  jt  since  the  Christians  have  taught  them  to  drink  these  liquors, 
and  the  Indians  have  found  them  but  too  palatable ;  those  who 
cannot  resist  their  appetites  hardly  reach  half  the  age  of  their  pa- 
rents."—iTa/m'*  Travels.* 

Natives  of  Shetland. 

**  In  Shetland,  the  inhabitants  give  an  account  of  one  Tairville 
who  arrived  at  the  a^e  of  108,  and  never  drank  any  malt  liquor 
distilled  waters,  nor  wme.  They  say  his  son  lived  longer  than  he; 
and  that  his-grand  children  lived  to  a  ^reat  age,  and  seldom  or 
never  drank  any  stronger  liquors  than  milk,  water,  or  bland.  This 
last  is  made  of  buttermilk  mixed  with  water." — Pinkerton. 

Natives  of  Sierra  Leone. 

"  The  natives  of  Sierra  Leone,  whose  climate  is  said  to  be  the 
worst  on  earth,  are  very  temperate ;  they  subsist  entirely  on  small 
quantities  of  boiled  rice,  with  occasional  supplies  of  fruit,  and  drink 
only  cold  water:  in  consequence,  they  are  strong  and  healdiy,  and 
live  as  long  as  men  in  the  most  propitious  climates." — Monthly 
Mag. 

The  Kaffres. 

"  Milk  is  their  ordinary  diet,  which  thev  always  use  in  a  curdled 
state ;  berries  of  various  descriptions,  and  the  seeds  of  plants,  which 
the  natives  call  plantains,  are  also  eaten,  and  a  few  of  the  gramin- 

*  The  temperate  habits  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  are  well  known,  and  in  no 
part  of  the  world  perhaps  has  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  been  greater.  From  a  late 
namberof  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  we  extract  the  following,  Arom  an  article  on  this 
subject. 

Centenarians  in  New  Hampelwre. 

Messrs.  Editors— I  observe  in  yoar  paper  of  the  0th,  some  notice  of  five  jmsons  in  New 
Hampshire  who  lived  to  the  age  of  110  years ;  and  send  yon  the  following  notes,  which 
may  be  interesting  to  those  of  your  numerojs  readers  who  are  curious  in  such  matters. 

Few  sections  of  our  country,  of  the  same  population,  have  afforded  so  many  instances 


of  longevity  as  New  Hampshire.  Several  of  the  early  settlers  lived  to  near  a  hundred 
years  of  age.  The  first  who  completed  a  century,  of  whom  any  account  is  preserved,  was 
Henry  Langstaff,  of  Bloody  Point,  who  had  been  84  years  in  New  England,  and  who  died 


years  of  age.  The  first  who  completed  a  century,  of  whom  any  account  is  preserved,  was 
Henry  Langstaff,  of  Bloody  Point,  who  had  been  84  years  in  New  England,  and  who  died 
I6lh  July,  1705,  "  above  one  hundred  years  of  age.*'  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  fall. 
Uev.  Mr.  Pike,  of  Dover,  says  in  his  journal,  that  he  was  **  a  hale,  strong,  hearty  man, 
and  might  have  lived  many  years  longer,  but  for  the  accident  which  occasioned  his 
death." 

From  1706  to  1840,  there  have  died  in  New  Hampahire  103  persons,  who  hid  eithm-  en* 
tcrod  upon  their  100th  year,  or  had  exceeded  a  complete  century.    I  hav«   ' 
residezice,  time  of  deattu  dfcc,  bat  the  list  would  oocupy  too  much  space. 
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eoot  roots  with  which  the  woods  and  the  >>anks  of  the  riyen 
abound.  OccasioDally,  too,  the  palm  bread  of  the  Bosjesmans  U 
found  among  them.  Their  toiaf  i^ifnorauce  of  the  use  of  ardec  t 
spirits  and  fermented  liquors,  and  their  general  temperance  and 
actiTitr,  preserve  them  from  the  ravages  of  many  disorders  which 
aboaoa  among  the  other  native  tribes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  value 
ol' their  independence.'*— Barrou^'5  Travels. 

The  Circassiafis, 

^  Owing  to  their  rohuMt  frames,  and  temperate  habits,  the  Cir- 
eastians  generally  attain  an  advanced  a^e,  their  diseases  being 
neither  numerous,  nor  dangerous.  Their  &vourite  beverage  is  the 
iiott,  a  species  of  sour  milk  peculiar  to  the  East." — Travels  in 
Circassian  by  £.  Spencer,  1837. 

The  Brahmins. 

**  Their  temperance  is  so  great,  that  they  live  upon  rice  or  herosi 
and  upon  nothmg  that  has  sensitive  life.  If  they  fall  sick,  they 
count  it  such  a  mark  of  intemperance,  that  they  will  frequently 
die  from  shame  and  sullenness ;  many  have  lived  a  hundred^  and 
same  two  hundred  years.** — Sir  William  Temple, 


5,   ILLVSTRATtOnS  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  INTEMPBRAHCX. 

t 

Individuals  blessed  with  a  vigorous  and  healthy  eonstitutioD, 
more  powerfull]^  resist  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors.  This 
circumstance  will  account  for  the  fact,  that  hard  drinkers  are  not 
unfrequently  known  to  live  to  an  advanced  period  of  life.  The  ad- 
vocates of  strong  drink  dwell  with  consioerable  satisfaction  on 
this  apparently  contradictory  fact.  The  following  anecdote  among 
numerous  others,  is  often  quoted  by  way  of  illustration : — On  one 
occasion,  in  a  court  <^  law,  two  witnesses  appeared  before  the 
bench,  advanced  on  life's  list,  but  hale  and  hearty  in  their  appear- 
ance. The  judge  surprised  at  the  hearty  appearance  of  one  so  old^ 
made  inquiries  of  the  first  wimess  as  to  his  mode  of  life,  and  in 
particular  his  course  of  diet.  During  these  interro^tions,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  from  an  early  period  of  his  existence,  drank 
nothing  sponger  than  water.  Upon  hearing  this  statement,  the 
learned  judge  commented  with  considerable  elo(]^uence  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  temperance,  of  the  good  effects  of  which  so  striking  an 
example  was  then  presented  K)r  their  imitation.  Shortly  afteN 
ward  the  second  wimess  appeared  in  evidence.  To  the  surprise 
of  the  judge,  as  well  as  of  the  legal  gentlemen  who  sat  on  the 
bench,  it  appeared  on  the  man's  own  confession,  that  he  had  sel" 
dam  or  never  gone  to  bed  in  a  sober  state.  The  tables  were  now 
tamed,  and  to  a  casual  observer  the  evidence  on  both  sides  ap- 
peared to  be  equal.   'On  a  more  careful  examination,  however,  it 
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will  be  found  that  long-lived  drunkards  are  exceptions  lo  a  rule 
general  in  its  results.  The  peculiar  habits  of  the  drunkard,  engage 
that  degree  of  observation,  which  more  sober  members  of  society- 
fail  to  attract.  Hence,  thousands  of  temperate  individuals,  vigor- 
ous in  mind,  and  strong  in  body,  arrive  almost  unnoticed  at  a  green 
old  age,  while  the  aged  and  seemingly  healthy  drunkard,  if  such  a 
phrase  be  not  deemed  absurd,  is  held  forth  and  pointed  at,  as  an 
example  of  the  harmlessness,  if  not  beneficial  influence  of  inebri- 
ating compounds. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  in  his  essay  on  Tar  Water,  has  a  forcible  pas- 
sage on  these  unenviable  members  of  society.  "  Albeit,"  he  re- 
marks, "  there  is  in  every  town  or  district  in  England,  some  tough 
dram-drinkei  set  up  as  the  devil's  decoy,  to  draw  in  proselytes." 

Dr.  Cheyne,  (of  JDublin,)  relates  an  anecdote,  which  may  serve 
as  an  additional  illustration.  A  gentleman,  far  advanced  in  years, 
one  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  "  devil's  decoys,"  on  one  occasion  boasted  , 
that  he  had  drank  two,  three,  or  four  bottles  of  wine  every  day  for 
fifty  years,  and  that  he  was  as  hale  and  hearty  as  ever.  Pray,  re- 
marked a  by-stander,  where  are  your  boon  companions?  "Ah," 
he  quickly  replied, "  that's  another  affair ;  if  the  truth  may  be  told, 
I  have  buried  three  entire  generations  of  them." 

Dr.  Beddoes,  a  physician  of  high  reputation,  in  allusion  to  the 
popular  objection,  that  all  who  indulge  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  are  not  injured,  remarks,  that  we  are  perpetually  reminded 
of  the  exception,  as  an  excuse  for  a  practice  so  universally  marked 
by  medical  observers  as  destructive.  But  neither,  he  continues, 
do  all  who  are  exposed  to  its  contagion  catch  the  plague.  And  yet 
is  the  hazard  sumcient  to  induce  every  man  in  his  sober  senses  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  infection  ? 

Dr.  Rush  argues  much  in  the  same  strain.  "  The  solitary  in- 
stances of  longevity,"  he  observes,  "  which  are  now  and  then  met 
with  in  hard  drinkers,  no  more  disprove  the  deadly  effects  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  than  the  solitary  instances  of  recoveries,  from  apparent 
death  by  drowning,  prove  that  there  is  no  danger  to  life  irom  a 
human  body  lying  an  hour  under  water." 

On  reference  to  authentic  data,  however,  it  is  found  that  drunk- 
ards do  not  escape  the  consequences  which  result  from  unlawful 
indulgence.    Appropriate  illustrations  are  now  adduced. 

Dr.  Parry  details  the  cases  of  two  gentlem^i,  each  of  whom 
drank  in  a  day  a  bottle  of  gin,  the  same  quantity  of  rum,  and  two 
bottles  of  Madeira.  One  was  afflicted  for  some  time  with  mental 
alienation,  and  put  under  the  necessary  restraint.  The  other  for 
many  weeks  had  repeated  attacks  of  epilepsy — followed  by  occa- 
sional wanderings  of  perception.  The  fcdlowing  case  fell  under 
the  observation  of  Mr.  Cheselden,  an  anatomist  of  great  celebrity: 
A  man  died  through  excessive  palpitation  of  the  heart,  occasioned 
by  hard  drinking.  He  had  indulged  in  this  habit  for  years.  About 
ten  inches  of  the  largest  vessel  that  issues  from  that  organ,  was 
found  to  be  distended  with  blood  about  three  times  its  natural 
diameter. 

Dr.  Cheyne  details  the  following  case : — a  naval  officer  took  two 
or  three  tumblers  of  grog  gaily.    On  one  occasion,  after  feasting 
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with  some  officers  for  two  days,  who  "  tarried  long  at  ihe  wine." 
he  became  sick,  complained  of  intense  headache,  and  remarked, 
that  he  believed  one  half  of  his  head  was  separating  from  the  other, 
and  that  he  felt  a  coTiviction  he  would  not  long  survive  such  sensa- 
tions. At  midnight  he  died.  A  considerable  quantity  of  coagulated 
blood  was  found  io  the  brain.  The  liv^er  was  marbled  with  spots 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  its  structure  was  so  changed,  that  when  a 
little  force  was  used  in  handling  it,  it  broke  short.  The  biliary 
vessels  were  full  of  a  dark  ropy  bile ;  while  the  stomach,  on  its 
inner  surface,  was  thickened  and  unnaturally  inflamed  and  exter- 
nally studded  with  a  great  number  of  little  stars  of  a  rich  lake 
colour. 

Dr.  Darwin,  narrates  the  following  interesting  case : — ^Mr.  C.  and 
Mr.  B.,  two  very  strong  men,  who  had  drank  ale  at  their  meals 
instead  of  small  beer,  suddenly  became  weak,  lost  their  appetite, 
flesh,  and  strength.  Their  skm  became  of  a  yellow  colour.  Tn 
about  two  months*  illness  thev  died.  A  few  days  before  their  death, 
Mr.  C.  became  dropsical,  and  Mr.  B.  had  frequent  and  great  dis- 
charges of  blood  from  an  issue  and  some  parts  of  his  mouth. 

Dr.  Gordon,  a  physician  of  high  reputation  in  London,  makes 
the  following  remarKS  of  that  species  of  intemperance  which  is 
generally  denominated  moderate  drinking :— *'  When  studying  at 
Edinburgh,  I  had  occasion  to  open  a  great  many  bodies,  of  persons 
who  had  died  of  various  diseases,  in  a  population  much  more  re- 
nowned for  sobriety  and  temperance,  than  that  of  London;  but  the 
remarkable  fact  was,  that  in  all  these  cases  there  was,  more  or  less, 
some  afiection  of  the  liver;  and  I  account  for  it,  from  the  fact,  that 
these  moral  and  religious  people  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a 
small  quantity  of  spirits  every  day." — Pari.  Rep.  on  Drunkenness, 
p.  197. 

Mr.  Higginbottom,  of  Nottingham,  relates  the  case  of  a  minister, 
who  suffered  from  a  hardened  state  of  the  liver.  The  patient  had, 
it  appeared,  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  whiskey.  He  had  a  com- 
plaint of  the  stomach,  and  every  time  it  felt  uneasy,  he  took  a  lit- 
tle.   He  ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  the  pernicious  habit. 

In  a  popular  publication  called  the  Gazette  of  Health,  is  detailed 
the  following  case : — William  Drabble,  of  Edgeley,  had  two  chil- 
dren who  were  troubled  with  worms.  In  order  to  destroy  them,  he 
administered  a  remedy  in  common  use,  a  glass  of  gin  to  each  chUd 
fasting.  Shortly  afterward  they  were  attacked  with  convulsicxis, 
which  terminated  in  death. 


6.    EFFECTS    OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS  DURING  LACTATION,  ON  THS 
HEALTH  BOTH  OF  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

The  food  of  women  who  suckle  their  own  children,  is  often  very 
improperly  selected.  The  quantity  of  the  milk,  not  the  quality  of 
it,  IS  studied.  It  is  a  well  known  &ct,  that  this  secretion  partakes 
very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  diet  that  is  used,  that  is  to  say. 
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certain  particles  pass  through  the  hreast  unassimilated.  All  drinks 
containing  ardent  spirit,  such  as  wine,  punch,  caudle,  ale,  and  por- 
ter, must  impregnate  the  milk ;  and  thus  the  digestive  organs  of 
the  babe  must  be  quickly  injured.  These  must  suffer  in  proportion 
to  the  delicacy  of  their  texture ;  and  the  diseases  which  flow  from 
this  source,  are  certainly  not  uncommon.  Physicians  who  have 
prescribed  a  diet  and  regimen  for  nursing  mothers,  have  not  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  the  hurtful  effects  of  wine  and  malt  liquors. — 
Porter  is  generally  permitted  in  large  quantities  on  these  occasions, 
a  beverage  highly  improper  and  dangerous. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  nurses,  if  they  can  deserve  such  a  name, 
are  in  the  practice  of  giving  spirits  in  the  form  of  punch  to  young 
children  to  make  them  sleep.  The  effect  cannot  fail  to  be  hurtful. 
Such  children  are  known  to  be  dull,  drowsy,  and  stupid  ;  bloated 
in  the  countenance,  eyes  inflamed,  subject  to  sickness  at  stomach, 
costive,^and  pot-bellied.  The  body  is  often  covered  with  eruptions 
and  slight  scratches,  are  disposed  to  ulcerate.  To  these  bowel 
complaints  may  be  added." — Dr.  Trotter, 

"  Dr.  Hunter  gave  one  of  his  children  a  full  glass  of  sherry  every 
day,  after  dinner,  for  a  week :  the  child  was  then  about  five  years 
old,  and  had  not  been  accustomed  to  wine.  To  another  child, 
nearly  of  the  same  age,  he  gave  a  large  China  orange,  for  the  same 
space  of  time.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  he  found  a  very  material 
difference  in  the  temperature,  the  pulse,  and  the  evacuations  of  the 
two  children.  In  the  first,  the  pulse  was  quickened,  the  heat  in- 
creased, the  urine  high  coloured,  and  the  stools  destitute  of  their 
usual  quantity  of  bile — while  the  other  child  had  every  indication 
of  high  health.  He  then  reversed  the  experiment :  to  the  first- 
mentioned  child  he  gave  the  orange,  and  to  the  other  the  wine : 
the  effects  followed  precisely  as  before." 

Dr.  Macnish,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  observes — "  Wo- 
men especially  in  a  low  station,  who  act  as  nurses,  are  strongly 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  drinking  porter  and  ale,  for  the  purpose 
of  augmenting  their  milk.  This  very  common  practice  cannot  be 
sufficiently  deprecated.  It  is  often  pernicious  to  both  parties,  and 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  a  multitude  of  diseases  in  the  infant. — 
The  milk  which  ought  to  be  bland  and  unirritating,  acquires  cer- 
tain heating  qualities,  and  becomes  deteriorated  to  a  degree  of 
which  those  unaccustomed  to  investigate  such  matters  have  little 
conception. 

**  The  properties  of  *  opium,  tobacco,  and  other  narcotics,'  re- 
marks Dr.  Macnish, '  are  communicated  to  the  child  in  the  same 
way.'" 

''  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that,  because  a  woman  is 
nursing,  she  ought  therefore  to  live  very  fully,  and  to  add  an  al- 
lowance of  wine,  porter,  or  other  fermented  liquor,  to  her  usual 
diet.  The  only  result  of  this  plan  is  to  cause  an  unnatural  degree 
of  fulness  in  the  system,  which  places  the  nurse  on  the  brink  of 
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e,  mod  whidi  of  itself  freqaently  puts  a  step  to,  instead  of 

increasing  the  secretion  of  the  milk." — Dr.  Combt. 

Dr.  Ozley,  at  a  recent  meeting  held  in  the  metropKilis,  made  the 
following  remarks: — *'  He  had  seen  the  greatest  evils  result  from 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  and  other  liquors,  while  nursing.  He  had 
been  in  extensiye  practice  as  an  accoucheur,  and  in  all  cases  where 
he  could  prevail  on  his  patients  to  drink  only  milk,  or  gruel,  or 
barley-water,  he  had  been  successful  in  producing  much  comfort 
and  a  speedy  restoration  to  health.  The  fever,  the  pain,  the  anx- 
iety, and  the  restlessness  so  often  complained  of^  arose  in  almost 
all  instances,  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  mothers  should  be 
very  cautious  what  kind  of  nurses  they  engaged.  Dr.  Anderson, 
a  very  able  and  experienced  lecturer  on  midwifery,  used  to  say  to 
the  students,  *  Whatever  you  do,  never  recommend  a  nurse  that 
smokes  tobacco ;  for  if  she  smokes,  she  will  be  sure  to  drink ;  and 
if  she  drinks,  she  will  not  fail  to  recommend  it  to  her  mistress.' — 
He  believed  that  the  evils  done  to  females  by  intoxicating  liquors, 
were  greater  than  those  done  to  males  by  the  same  practices.'' 

At  a  meeting  in  Finsbury  chapel,  Moorfields,  London,  the  24th 
of  May  last,  Mr.  Higginbottom,  surgeon,  of  Nottingham,  in  the 
course  of  his  excellent  speech,  remarked-^^*  He  begged,  in  conclu- 
sioD,  to  say  a  word  to  females.  It  was  very  common  for  them, 
when  urged  to  join  this  Society,  to  say,  *  What  are  we  to  do  about 
suckling  ?  We  are  then  obliged  to  take  ale.'  Perhaps  nothing 
could  f^  more  preposterous  than  such  an  idea.  Did  the  various 
sucking  animals  ever  take  any  such  things  ?  What  would  be 
thought  of  an  old  woman  who  should  give  her  cow  a  gallon  of 
ale,  under  the  idea  that  it  would  then  be  better  able  to  suckle  its 
calf?  One  of  his  most  respectable  patients  had  given  up  the  use 
of  all  fermented  drinks,  and  one  consequence  was  that  not  a  single 
dose  of  physic  was  put  down  to  her  account  in  his  day-book.  She 
had  a  very  tine  child,  and  the  mother  and  child  were  both  doing 
remarkably  well.  *  But  what,  then,  are  we  to  suckle  with  ?'  it 
would  be  said.  His  reply  was — ^with  food  beef  and  mutton,  to  be 
sure.  If  they  would  have  puny,  weak,  sickly  .children,  let  them 
drink  ale,  and  other  drinks  containing  alcohol,  and,  according  to 
the  usual  plan,  give  the  children  a  portion  also.  He  met  wiUi  a 
woman,  aged  93,  who,  in  the  course  of  her  life,  had  suckled  twenfy- 
four  children,  of  her  own  or  other  people's,  some  of  the  principal 
families  in  the  place.  He  found  that  she  had  not  used  any  fer- 
mented drinks.  He  asked  her  what  she  had  taken  ?  Her  reply 
was— broth,  or  whey,  or  milk.  She  was  a  fine,  tall,  stout,  healthy, 
old  woman,  and  bid  fair  to  live  one  hundred  years.  He  had  often 
greatljr  regretted  to  find  females  who,  according  to  their  age,  ought 
to  be  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  worn  out,  in  consequence  of  their 
taking  stimulants  so  fireely  to  assist  them,  as  they  supposed,  in 
sucklmg  their  children.  He  earnestly  advised  them  not  to  take 
enotkcr  drop :  they  might  feel  a  little  )ow  at  first,  but  a  little  bar- 
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ley-broth,  and  good  beef  and  mutton,  would  prove  most  effectual 
restoratives." 

Testimonies  of  several  Ladies  on  the  subject* 

A  case  has  come  immediately  under  my  notice  (and  I  am  happy 
to  find,  by  inquiry,  that  it  is  not  a  solitary  one,)  of  a  young  woman 
who  has  taken  no.thing  during  her  confinement  of  an  intoxicating 
kind  under  any  shape,  neither  in  drink  or  food,  the  place  of  it  hav- 
ing been  supplied  by  broth  and  tea,  coffee  or  gruel,  occasionally. 
The  baby  is  now  six  months  old,  and  for  four  months  lived  entirely 
upon  the  breast ;  and  does  now  in  a  great  measure,  being  fed  only 
twice  a  day  on  baked  flour  boiled  in  milk.  The  mother  is  iu  ex- 
cellent health ;  and  the  baby,  the  youngest  of  five  children,  is  a 
more  healthy,  lively,  and  engaging  child  than  the  others  were  in 
their  infancy. 

"  I  am  now  nursing  my  eighth  child,  and  the  third  upon  the 
principle  of  Total  Abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors;  and 
naving  formerly  drank  both  ale  and  porter  while  similarly  circum- 
stanced, I  can  bear  my  unqualified  testimony  in  favour  of  nursing 
without  the  use  of  any  such  stimulants ;  ray  own  health  is  good, 
and  I  never  had  a  finer,  or  more  healthy  infant,  than  thai  which 
is  now  the  object  of  my  care."  • 

"  It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  I  left  off  drinking  anythinaj 
of  an  intoxicating  nature,  (except  when  prescribed  by  my  medical 
adviser,)  during  which  time  I  have  nursed  two  children,  neither 
of  whom  were  weaned  till  they  were  more  than  nine  months  old, 
nor  had  any  other  kind  of  nourishment  than  that  which  they  de- 
rived from  me,  except  when  occasionally  left  for  more  than  two 
hours  at  a  time.  I  am  induced  to  state  this,  for  the  encouragement 
of  mothers  who  may  feel  timid  at  making  such  an  experiment ; 
and  can  assure  them,  that  if  their  children  thrive  upon  such  a 
mode  of  treatment  as  well  as  mine  have  done,  they  will  never 
have  any  cause  to  repent  having  adopted  Total  Abstinence  princi- 
ples." 

Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  have  come  under  the  Author's  ob- 
servation. 
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E. 

INTEMPEEANCE   AMONG  THE   INDIANS. 

The  Indians  of  North  America,  since  its  first  settlement,  have  heen 
universally  addicted  to  drunkenness ;  and  even  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  ardent  spirits,  they  had  discovered  an  intoxicating  liquor,  by 
the  fermentation  of  Indian  corn.  The  difficultv,  however,  of  pro- 
curing this  in  sufficiently  large  quantities,  prevented  any  general 
excess. 

Europeans  early  took  advantage  of  this  morbid  thirst  for  strong 
drink  among  the  Indians,  and  made  it  the  most  valuable  source  oi 
emolument.  The  latter  not  only  exchanged  for  it  their  furs  and 
peltries,  but  their  lands  also ;  so  that  within  the  space  of  two  cen- 
turies, they  have  been  swept  away  by  its  poisonous  influence,  like 
the  dry  grass  before  the  fires  of  the  prairie.  Public  enactments^ 
and  private  remonstrance  have  alike  proved  ineffectual  in  prevent- 
ing its  introduction  amonc^  the  natives  of  the  forest,  and  the  only 
limits  which  will  probably  bound  its  use  are  the  extermination  of 
the  race. 

The  first  instance  of  intoxication  by  ardent  spirits  among  the 
Indians  of  this  continent,  is  recorded  in  the  narrative  of  the  "  third 
voyage  of  Master  Henry  Hudson,"  made  in  the  year  1609,  during 
wbich  he  discovered  the  Hudson  Riv/er,  and  penetrated  it  as  far 
as  where  Albany  is  now  situated.  After  having  reached  above  the 
Highlands,  the  narrative  ^oes  on  to  state,  that  ^^  the  people  of  the 
countrie  came  flocking  aboord,  and  brought  us  grapes  and  pom- 
pions,  which  wee  bought  for  trifles,  and  many  brought  us  beare's 
skinnes  and  otter's  skinnes,  which  wee  bought  for  beades,  knives, 
and  hatchets — and  our  Master  (Hudson)  and  his  mate  determined 
to  trie  some  of  the  chiefe  men  of  the  countrey,  whether  they  had 
any  treacherie  in  them,  so  they  tooke  them  downe  into  the  cabbin, 
and  gave  them  so  much  wine  and  aqua  vita  that  they  were  all  mer- 
rie.  In  the  end  one  of  them  was  drunke,  which  had  been  aboord 
of  our  ship  all  the  time  that  wee  had  been  there,  and  that  was 
strange  to  them ;  for  they  could  not  tell^how  to  take  it."t 

Dr.  Samuel  Miller  in  his  Discourse  'delivered  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  September  4th,  1S09,  states  that  among 
The  Six  Nations j  there  is  a  tradition  still  preserved  of  a  scene  of 
intoxication  which  occurred  with  a  company  of  the  natives  when 
the  first  ship  arrived. 

Mr.  Williams,  in  his  History  of  Vermont,  supposes  that  the 
cause  of  this  incessant  craving  for  alcoholic  stimulus  among  the 
Indians,  is  to  be  found  in  their  habit  of  living  on  raw  or  boiled 
meat  and  water.  This  diet,  he  says,  does  not  satisfy  the  desires  of 

*  Numerotu  acts  have  been  passed  by  the  Colonial  and  Territorial  Legislatnres  to  pre- 
▼ent  the  sale  of  intoricating  drinks  among  the  Indians.  Among  others,  Pennsyl-vania  in 
1731,  imposed  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  for  every  saoh  offence,  and  the  same  penalty  was 
unposed  upon  every  one,  in  whose  possession  strong  liqnors,  in  quantity^  exceeding  ona 
gallon,  were  found  among  the  Indians.  Ohio,  also,  in  1607  passed  a  similar  law,  making 
the  penalty  100  dollars,  and  Indiana,  in  1809,  followed  her  example.— JLowto^  the  Coto- 
nial  and  Statt  OovtmmetUt  reJatittg  to  Indimns  ond  Indian  offairtt  pp.  138, 83S^  833L 

t  CoQections  of  ths  New  Tork  fiistorical  Society. 
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nature,  and  accordingly  produces  an  appetite  for  eyerything  astrin- 
gent, stimulating,  and  inflammatery.  besides  the  hardships  and 
sufferings  to  which  the  Indian  is  exposed,  his  want  of  comfortable 
refreshments  and  support,  and  the  extremes  of  heat,  and  cold,  and 
moisture,  add  new  force  to  an  appetite  already  excessive.  White 
people,  subjected  to  the  same  hardships  and  mode  of  living,  have 
an  equally  strong  inclination  for  strong  drink,  and  but  few  have 
sufficient  fortitude  to  resist  its  indulgence.  It  could  not  be  expect- 
ed that  the  Indians,  who  are  unaccustomed  to  lay  restraints  upon 
their  appetites  and  passions  should  be  able  to  resist  the  fascination 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  JBesides,  the  appetite  once  indulged,  in- 
creases by  what  it  feeds  upon,  until  the  miserable  victim  yields  up 
his  life  to  the  insatiable  despot. 


F. 

ASYLUMS  FOR  THK  TNTKMPERATB. 

We  hare  long  been  of  opinion,  that  establishments  of  asylums 
for  the  cure  of  inebriates,  or,  in  other  words  for  the  reformation  of 
the  intemperate,  were  imperatively  demanded  in  our  country ;  and 
that  a  more  useful  or  philanthropic  measure  could  not  be  proposed. 
Were  each  state  to  provide  such  institutions,  to  be  supported  at 
the  public  expense,  it  would  be  but  an  act  of  justice  toward  its 
citizens,  whom  it  tempts  and  actually  leads  into  ruin,  by  legalizing, 
and  thus  encouraging  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks;  and  were  this 
to  be  done,  it  might  possibly  lead  our  law-makers  to  count  the 
cost,  and  see,  whether  the  benefits  of  such  license  equal  the  costs, 
and  the  expense ;  and  whether  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
would  not  surest  the  propriety  of  cutting  off  the  supply,  by  going 
to  the  fountam  head,  in  other  words,  to  withhold  such  license. 

Intemperance  is  a  physical  disease,  and  requires,  therefore,  phys- 
ical treatment — amoral  measures  alone,  cannot  reach  it — total  ab- 
stinence from  the  cause  which  produced  it,  is  the  only  remedy ; 
and  the  practice  of  this^  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  beyond  tne 
power  or  the  unhappy  inebriate.  He  lacks  the  moral  ability — 
nence  the  utility  of  asylums — many  drunkards  are  annually  sent 
to  our  lunatic  establishments ;  but  we  need  not  say,  that  these  are 
not  the  proper  place  for  them.  Hundreds  are  sent  on  whalin£^ 
voyages,  or  on  board  of  other  vessels,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  temptation — but  ship-board,  is  but  a  poor  school,  for  those  who 
lack  decision  of  character,  and  yield  easily  to  the  gratification  of 
their  appetites. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward,  the  very  able  superintendent  of  the  Hos- 
pital at  Worcester,  Mass.  has  puolished  several  Essays  in  a  pamph- 
let form,  on  this  subject,  to  which  we  would  refer  the  reader.-^ 
These  essays  are  important,  also,  as  establishing  the  point,  that 
the  drunken  appetite,  the  physical  disease  oi  the  stomach — is 
.  cansed  by  the  moderaU  use  oi  alcoholic  liquors.    Am  vng  other 
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ftTgumcats  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  such  asylums,  Dr.  \V. 
thus  remarks : — 

"  If  there  are  thirty  thousand  drunKards  in  this  country,  and  one 
tenth  part  are  susceptible  of  cure,  it  will  afford  sujQScient  motive  to 
commence  immediately  the  important  work.  Doubtless  one  half 
may  be  cured,  and  the  habit  be  wholly  removed,  if  proper  means 
are  persisted  in,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  If  thirty  thousand 
people  in  this  country  were  to  have  smallpox  in  the  next  ten  years, 
and  it  should  be  known  that  the  disease  would  then  be  for  ever  at 
an  end,  would  the  philanthropist  fold  up  his  arms  and  be  satisfied, 
that,  when  these  cases  were  ended,  the  iisease  would  be  extinct  ? 
or  rather  would  he  not  exert  himself  to  see  that  hospitals  were 
provided,  and  every  means  secured  that  should  lessen  tne  severity 
and  fatal  tendency  of  the  malady  even  for  these  ten  years? 

'*  But  no  sober  and  considerate  man  can  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  the  evil  of  intemperance  is  to  be  removed  from  among  us. 
Intemperance  will  continue  to  be  the  scourge  of  our  country,  will 
send  its  thousands  of  victims  to  an  early  and  untimely  grave,  prob- 
ably for  affes  yet  to  come.  Temperance  societies  have  done  much, 
very  much  already,  and  will  do  much  more,  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped,  to  rescue  mankind  from  the  horrors  of  intemperance.  Yet 
a  large  class  of  mankind  will  pursue  their  accustomed  habits,  and 
drunkards  will  still  be  thick  among  us ;  poverty,  and  wretchedness, 
and  disease  will  by  this  means  for  years,  perha{)S  centuries  to  come, 
be  entailed  upon  our  race.  Shall  we  then  sit  idle  and  see  the 
mighty  evil,  witness  the  ruin  and  wretchedness  it  entails  upon 
man,  and  not  make  an  effort  for  its  cure  ?  *  Is  there  no  balm  in 
Gilead,  and  is  there  no  physician  there  V 

"  Let  the  experiment  be  fairly  tried ;  let  an  institution  be  founded ; 
let  the  means  of  cure  be  provided;  let  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
to  be  founded  be  extensively  promulgated,  and  I  doubt  not,  all  in- 
telligent men  will  be  satisfied  of  its  feasibility,  and  be  ready  to  ex- 
tend to  it  ample  benefaction,  to  build  up  and  endow  it  with  every 
necessary  means. 

"  It  cannot  with  exact  certainty  be  told  what  would  be  the  neces- 
sary expense  of  such  an  institution.  It  would  be  desirable  to  con- 
nect it  with  a  good  farm  of  moderate  size,  with  plain,  substantial 
buildings,  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms  for  public  instruction  and 
private  accommodation,  in  a  pleasant  and  inviting  section  of  the 
country.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  would  be  ample  means  for  such 
accommodations  as  would  be  sufficient  to  make  a  magnificent  ex- 
periment of  the  utility  of  the  scheme ;  half  that  sum  would  afford 
an  opportunity  for  a  lair  experiment. 

"At  the  head  of  this  institution  place  a  physician  of  zeal,  medical 
fekill,  and  enlarged  benevolence ;  let  the  principle  of  total  absti- 
nence be  risforously  adopted  and  enforced ;  let  the  patients  be  so 
S laced  as  absolutely  to  prohibit  all  access  to  the  intoxicaiinj 
raught.  If  the  health  suffered,  let  appropriate  medication  be  a? 
forded;  let  the  mind  be  soothed ;  hope,  that  balm  which  is  potent 
to  save,  be  held  out ;  let  the  certainty  of  success  be  clearly  deline- 
ated to  the  mind  of  the  sufferer,  founded  in  the  undeviating  and 
ample  experience  which  the  last  ten  years  have  afforded;  let  good 
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nutritioii  be  regularly  administered ;  let  perfect  qaiet  be  enjoined 
while  the  prostration  ofstrength  and  energy  continued ; — this  course, 
rigorously  adopted  and  pursued,  will  restore  nine  out  of  ten  in  all 
cases,  where  orcranic  disease  of  liver,  brain,  stomach,  heart,  or  other 
organs  essential  to  life,  has  not  been  produced. 

"  To  the  question,  how  shall  inmates  be  placed  in  institutions  of 
this  character,  and  how  retained  ?  the  answer  must  obviously  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  the  institution.  If  it  should  be  a  private 
establishment  for  the  wealthy  and  respectable  classes  of  society, 
friends  would  of  course  become  responsible  to  the  keeper  of  the 
bouse  for  all  the  consequences  of  detention ;  that  is,  if  the  individ- 
ual detained  should  seek  redress  for  false  imprisonment,  the  pa- 
rent, guardian,  or  other  friends,  should  be  bound  to  save  the  insti- 
tution harmless  from  legal  liabilities.  If  the  subject  of  the  institu^ 
tion  should  be  a  minor,  perhaps  parents  and  guardians  would  have 
a  right,  by  existing  laws,  to  enforce  his  detention,  till  a  cure  should 
be  effected. 

^*  I  know  the  subject  is  one  presenting  some  difficulties,  and  before 
institutions  can  be  placed  on  the  ri^ht  footing,  some  legislative 
enactments  may  be  necessary  to  enable  keepers  of  such  houses  to 
enforce  all  needful  restraints.  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to 
satisfy  the  public  of  the  utility  of  such  institutions,  before  such 
laws  could  be  procured." 

Dr.  W.  feels  satisfied  that  many  wealthy  families  throughout 
the  country,  who  are  cursed  with  drunken  inmates,  would  spare 
no  expense  in  procuring  the  advantages  of  such  an  asylum.  He 
thus  relates  the  case  of  a  father :  '^  Indeed,  since  writing  the  abovcj 
a  wealthy  and  highly  respectable  merchant  and  manufacturer  came 
to  me  from  a  far^distant  village,  with  his  only  son,  who  volunta- 
rily consented  to  place  himself  under  my  care,  and  follow  my  direc- 
tions strictly,  to  be  cured  of  the  loathsome  and  destructive  habit  of 
intemperance, contracted  while  a  clerk  in  his  father's  store,  dealing 
out  spirituous  liquor  to  his  customers,  and  partaking,  as  he  suppo- 
sed, innocently,  of  what  others  so  freely  purchased  and  partook. 
Do  you  think  that  I  can  describe  to  you  the  agony  of  that  father, 
when  he  related  to  me  the  wretched  circumstances  of  this  only 
son,  and  only  child!  *0,  if  you  can  cure  him!'  he  exclairaedf, 
*  money  is  no  consideration,  and  we  shall  all  owe  you  an  eternal 
debt  or  gratitude.*  " 

Drunkards  which  are  town  poor,  might  be  supported  and  reform- 
ed by  towns  at  far  less  expense  than  they  are  now  sustained  in  the 
alms  house,  with  their  families  for  a  course  of  years. 

"  We  will  suppose  a  case :  A  mechanic  of  industrious  habits  has  a 
large  family,  which  he  supports  b)f  his  individual  efforts.  He  be- 
comes intemperate,  neglects  his  business,  and  reduces  his  family  from 
competence  to  want  and  suffering.  Want  and  suffering  brinff  dis- 
ease and  discouragements ;  and  he  and  his  wife,  and  his  chifdren, 
are  transferred  to  the  almshouse,  to  be  supported  at  a  heavy  pub- 
lic expense.  Instead  of  this  course,  let  a  town  take  care  of  such  a 
man,  and  expend  one  hundred  dollars  to  keep  him  under  the  means 
of  cure  for  his  intemperance  one  year,  and  one  or  two  hundred 
dollars  to  keep  his  family  from  suffering  in  the  meantime,  if  neccs- 
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sary ;  and  if  the  means  a:ie  successful,  he  will  he  testorAii  vi«r  r 
and  sound,  not  only  free  from  his  habit,  but  free  from  any  proDen^ 
sity  to  return  to  it.     How  much  better  will  such  an  expenditur 
be,  than  to  support  such  a  family  in  an  almshouse  till  one  by  one 
they  are  taken  away  by  death,  or  bound  the  slaves  of  the  wealthy 
with  the  stigma  drunken  pauperism  upon  them  !    How  different 
will  be  the  prospects  of  these  children  under  these  different  modes 
of  management." 

Dr.  W.  contrasts  intemperance  with  insanity,  which  has  so  much 
excited  the  sympathy  of  the  community.  In  the  United  Stales, 
says  Dr.  W.  the  insane  are  one  in  a  thousand,  the  intemperate 
eight  or  ten  in  a  thousand.  Of  drunkards  ten  per  cent,  die  annu- 
ally. In  Massachusetts,  he  estimates  4000  drunkards,  400  of  whom 
die  annually.  If  these  four  hundred  could  be  brought  into  an  asy- 
lum, nine  tenths  of  them  might  be  restored  to  health  and  tem- 
perance. 


G. 

Speech  of  the  Rev.  Dr,  Humphrey,  President  of  Amherst  College^ 
at  the  Fourth  Anniversary  of  the  American  Temperance  TJnion^ 
E.  C,  Delavan,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  President  of  Amherst  College,  offered  the 
following  resolution : — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  American  Temperance  Union  contemplate 
with  gratitude  to  the  all-wise  disposer  of  events  the  continued  ad- 
vance of  the  cause  of  temperance  among  the  nations,  especially 
the  extraordinary  movements  in  Ireland,  which  promise  to  deliver 
that  beautiful  island  from  the  most  degrading  bondage. 

"  I  shall  confine  my  remarks,  said  he,  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
resolution,  which  has  respect  to  Ireland.  Although  I  have  endeav- 
oured, for  twenty -eight  years,  to  stand  in  my  lot,  whenever  called 
upon  to  advocate  the  cause  of  temperance,  I  was  never  invited  to 
offer  my  thoughts  on  this  theme  upoj^  a  more  heart-stirring  occa- 
sion than  the  present ;  and  I  should  esteem  it  one  of  the  happiest 
moments  of  my  life,  if  I  had  the  ability  to  do  it  justice.  O,  for 
the  powers  of  a  Curran  or  a  Burke,  for  I  am  sure  that  the  elo- 
quence of  the  most  gifted  men  of  Ireland  was  never  more  worthily 
employed  than  it  might  be  at  the  present  time,  in  celebrating  the 
moral  revolution  now  in  progress  in  that  ill  fated  land. 

"  What  has  Ireland  been  for  six  hundred  years  ?  It  is  one  of 
the  greenest  and  loveliest  spots  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean — the 
parent  of  great  men ;  the  mother  of  clear  heads  and  eloquent 
tongues,  and  warm  and  valiant  hearts — the  nursery  of  genius  and 
wit;  the  home  of  beauty,  of  chivalry,  and  of  song;  but  meted 
out,  misgoverned,  trodden  down  by  the  iron  heel  of  oppression — 
manacled  by  the  most  abject  ecclesiastical  despotism,  goaded  on 
4>y  madness  and  misrule  to  frequent  insurrections — reduced  to  the 
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last  BtMgtB  of  depletion  by  abominable  profligacy — ^and  scorched 
and  consumed  by  intoxicating  liquors.  From  the  reign  of  the 
Henry *s  to  the  youthful  Victoria,  Ireland  has  bled  at  every  pore, 
exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  vast  potter^s  field,  suffering  by  forms 
of  despotism  innumerable,  and  writhing  under  the  fires  of  the  dis- 
tillery. How  did  our  hearts  sink  and  sicken  within  us,  as  we  went 
from  city  to  city,  and  from  cabin  to  cabin,  and,  everywhere  sur- 
rounded by  squalid  wretchedness,  beheld  the  fiery  deluge  rolling 
on.  We  said  in  haste,  ^  Ireland  is  lost — she  is  crushed  under  the 
triple  oppression  of  the  Pope^  of  England,  and  of  alcohol.  The 
poison  of  alcohol  is  in  all  her  veins.  She  has  drunk  till  her  vitals 
are  on  fire.  How  is  it  possible  to  live,  while  she  consumes  23,000,000 
gallons  a  year,  at  an  expense  of  $40,000,000 — while  she  has  40,000 
spirit  shops — while  every  fifth  shop  in  Dublin  is  a  dram  shop ;  and 
nearly  2,500,000  of  her  inhabitants  are  without  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence V  Thus  we  mused  and  moralized — desponding  and  almost 
limiting  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  But  what  glad  voices  and  shouts 
of  emancipation  are  these  that  come  to  our  ears,  bringing  over  ti- 
dings from  Dublin,  from  Galway,  from  Cape  Fear  ?  There  is  a 
glorious  insurrection  in  Ireland.  It  began  in  the  south,  and  rolling 
on  like  an  irresistible  torrent,  it  has  broken  out  all  over  the  land. 
Even  the  capitol  is  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists.  Their  forces 
are  thousands  upon  thousands  strong,  and  constantly  increasing, 
and  with  badges  more  honourable  than  Napoleon,  are  traversing 
in  procession,  and  blocking  up  the  widest  streets  in  Dublin.  Her 
bands,  like  the  Philistines' new  ropes  and  green  withes,  are  becom- 
ing like  tow.  The  priests  and  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church 
are  in  the  revolt.  Even  the  magistrates  are  favouring  it,  and  the 
army  is  infected.  The  daily  political  i^ess,  and  even  the  organ  of 
the  Irish  government,  cheers  on  the  insurrection,  while  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Uie  Exchequer  turns  pale  over  his  budget  in  Parliament, 
as  he  announces  a  great  falling  off  of  the  revenue. 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  revolution  ?  such  a  purpose,  so  deep,  so 
pervading,  so  determined,  so  onward  ?  Was  there  ever  such  an 
electric  shock  ?  Let  the  shouts  of  green  Erin,  for  once,  drown  the 
voice  of  our  own  politics ,'  for  the  greatest  tyrant  that  ever  lacer- 
ated her  skin,  laid  bare  her  sinews,  and  consumed  her  flesh,  is 
routed,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  expelled  from  her  coasts.  Alcohol^ 
the  personification  of  all  e^s,  physical,  political,  and  moral,  there 
maintained  dominion  over  mountains  and  valleys,  rivers  and  lakes, 
with  iron  hand,  marble  heart,  and  pestiferous  breath.  But  how 
glorious,  how  rapid,  the  progress  of  emancipation?  In  a  little 
while  more,  if  this  outbreak:  is  not  checked,  all  Ireland- will  be  free. 
Let  us  attend  to  the  first  voice  that  was  heard  no  longer  than  last 
November.  (Here  Dr.  Humphrey  read  several  extracts  £rom  Irish 
papers.^ 

**  This,  Mr.  President,  is  one  of  those  great  national  movements 
which  astonish  mankind, and  which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  upon 
any  of  the  common  principles  of  politics,  or  morals.  We  are  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  of  our  own  temperance  reform  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  but  it  does  not  compare  at  all  with  that  of  in- 
jured and  degraded,  but  now  regenerated  and  emancipated  Ireland. 
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With  all  her  degradation  she  has  done  more  for  total  abstinence  in 
six  months  than  we  have  done  for  years ;  and  how  ?  Chiefly  by 
the  efforts  of  one  individual.  The  Rev.  Theobold  Mathew  is  the 
honoured  instrument  of  this  wonderful  moral  revolution.  See  him 
on  t^e  platform,  on  the  steps  of  the  court  house,  or  on  the  broad 
green,  with  hundreds  kneeling  before  him  to  receive  the  pledge, 
and  thousands  more  waiting  for  an  opportunity.  And  this  is  the 
pledge — 

"  *  /  promise  wkUe  I  belong  to  the  tec'iotal  abstinence  society  to 
abstain  from  all  hinds  of  intoxicating  drinks^  unless  used  medically  ; 
and  that  I  toill  discountenance  by  advice  and  example  the  causes  of 
intemperance  in  others."* 

"Here,  then,  Mr.  President,  is  an  humBle  individual,  with  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  paper,  of  scarcely  five  lines,  which  a  breath  of  wind 
mifi^ht  blow  away,  changing  the  ^spects  and  habits  of  great  ciiies, 
and  exerting  a  greater  influence  over  the  whole  community  than 
all  the  combined  civil  and  moral  power  of  the  British  empire. — 
What  man  ever  enlisted  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  thousand  recruits 
in  a  day,  for  any  cause  ?  What  power  on  earth  could  do  it  ?  Yet 
Father  Mathew  has  done  it ;  and  what  is  to  hinder  him  from  go- 
ing on  from  Galway  to  Dublin,  and  from  Londonderry  to  Cork  ? 
But  let  us  not  ascribe  that  glory  to  any  instrumentality,  which  be- 
longs to  Him  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hands.  It  is 
not  Father  Mathew  that  has  done  it,  but  the  spirit  of  God.  The 
Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  him  in  this  thing.  I  do  not  believe  there 
ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  such  a  mighty  moral  impression, 
which  does  not  come  from  God.  I  know,  sir,  there  are  some  who 
say  that  this  popular  outbreak  is  an  enthusiasm  excited  by  crafty 
men,  for  selfish  purposes,  and  that  it  will  soon  spend  itself,  and 
then  the  waves  of  intemperance  will  return  and  sweep  on  as  madly 
as  ever.  But  I  cannot  think  so.  This  is  not  wont  to  be  the  case 
of  any  moral  reformation.  It  has  not  been  so  with  our  own.  From 
the  commencement  its  course  has  been  onward,  and  it  will  go  for- 
ward to  its  consummation. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  ought  to  apologise  for  having  detained  the 
audience  so  long.  I  now  close  by  saying,  this  Ireland,  with  all 
her  mental  resources,  and  interesting  character — Ireland,  once  de- 
livered— ^Ireland  sober,  with  a  full  purse  and  abundant  resources- 
how  long  think  you  she  will  bow  before  any  oppression  ?" 


Speech  of  the  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  New  York,  on  the  same  occasion. 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  New  York,  offered  the  foUowing  resolution  : — 

**  Resolved,  That  our  confidence  is  unimpaired  in  the  leading 
measures  which  have  been  pursued  for  the  promotion  of  temper- 
ance in  our  country,  and  we  do  urge  upon  all  our  friends  an  active, 
and  untiring  continuance  of  them ;  more  especially  would  we  im- 
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pnM  upon  all,  the  importance  of  a  firm  and  conustent  example  of 
total  abBtlDeoce  from  all  in  toxica  ting  liquors. 

'*  You  perceiye,  Mr.  President,  said  he,  that  this  resolution  re- 
gards temperance  as  a  practical  subject,  and  in  that  view,  it  is  my 
purpose  to  consider  it  I  desire  to  plead  the  cause  of  temperance 
as  a  practical  theme,  that  addresses  itself  to  the  heart,  conscience, 
and  mtellect  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child — that  is  deep,  per- 
Tading,  and  universal,  in  all  its  influences  and  interests.  There 
has  never  been  such  a  scourge  permitted  to  visit  our  race,  as  that 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  There  has  never  been  such  an  absurdity 
as  that  we  should  consent,  as  a  christian  people,  and  that  the  whole 
civilized  world  should  consent  to  bow  their  necks  imderthis  bloody 
Moloch — and  that,  after  all  the  advantages  with  which  a  merciful 
Providence  has  favoured  us,  still  fathers^  hearts  have  bled ;  and 
mothers  have  wept  over  ruined  children ;  this  blood-stained  mon- 
ster has  continued  his  ravajg^es,  unheeding  alike  the  groans  of  his 
victims,  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  the  rebukes 
of  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  I  said  there  was  never  a  greater  con- 
tradiction to  human  reason;  but  there  is  one  greater — it  is,  that, 
after  a  kind  Providence  has  opened  a  way  of  relief,  by  means  of 
total  abstinence,  we  should  still  have  to  strive  and  labour  and  de- 
l»te  the  question,  with  the  christian  world,  whether  that  remedy 
shall  be  adopted.  All  the  opposition  that  perverted  intellect  can 
raise  up  has  assaulted  us,  and  is  still  meeting  us  at  every  comer. 

**  Sir,  I  said  this  was  a  practical  subject.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  measures  which  the  American  Temperance  Union  employ  for 
the  promotion  of  this  cause,  are  such  as  commend  themselves  to 
reasonable  and  practical  men ;  and  this  resolution  urges  their 
vigorous  prosecution.  And  what  is  the  character  of  these  meas- 
ures ?  They  have  been  called  ultra  and  what  not.  Some  have 
said,  '  Take  care !  you  are  going  too  fast.'  Others  have  pointed 
to  the  example  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  with  impious  perver- 
sion, endeavored  to  shield  their  wine  drinking  habits  behind  that 
But  what  are  our  measures  ?  Fourteen  years  ago,  we  thought  if 
we  could  reach  ardent  spirits,  we  should  cure  the  evil ;  and  a  pledge 
was  adopted  with  that  view.  But  experience  taught  us  that  it  did 
not  reach  the  disease.  We  enlarged  the  remedy.  We  did  not  at 
first  make  war  against  mere  names.  Whatever  it  was  that  cor- 
rupted the  taste,  poisoned  the  body,  and  ruined  the  soul,  against 
that  we  made  war.  Alcohol  was  the  evil,  and  wherever  that  was 
found  we  applied  the  remedy.  The  objector  comes,  and  claims  that 
wine,  beer,  and  cider,  are  not  distilled  spirits,  and  should  therefore 
escapHB  denunciation.  We  answer,  whatever  it  is  that  produces 
intoxication,  whether  distilled  or  fermented,  against  that  we  raise 
the  warning  voice.  And  there  was  no  need  even  of  the  formal 
change  of  the  pledge — there  was  vigour  enough  in  the  original  ' 
pledge,  if  properly  understood,  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  ground. 
It  was  intoxication  that  was  filling  up  our  grave-yards ;  and  against 
this,  was  the  original  pledge  aimed.  This  it  was  that  we  sought 
to  remedy ;  and  whatever  the  liquor  was  called,  if  it  induced  Qkis 
dreadful  consequence,  we  stopped  not  to  cavil  about  the  name. 
We  associated  the  thing  with  its  consequences.   But,  we  were  aa- 
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Miled  by  the  objector,  *  Remember  that  our  Saviour  converted  wa- 
WT  into  wine.'  Granted — ^we  bow  with  reverence  to  the  teach- 
ings of  him  who  *  spake  as  never  man  spake.'  Bnt,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  in  no  page  of  the  gospel,  naA  made  it  my  duty  to 
drink  wine — ^no,  not  even  the  pure  wine  of  Palestine,  the  very 
drink.of  his  country,  where  no  intoxicating  drugs  or  filthy  water 
have  been  added  to  it.  No;  wine  drinking,  in  all  its  purity,  was 
not  enjoined  as  a  christian  duty.  Yet,  many  are  so  under  the  in- 
fluence of  attachment  to  old  forms,  that  they  reason  with  us,  and 
try  to  convince  us  that,  when  under  other  circumstances,  in  an- 
other age  and  country,  we  resolve,  in  the  strength  of  his  grace,  to 
abstain  from  even  things  lawful,  to  accomplish  a  greater  good — 
they  would  convince  us  that  we  are  disregarding  the  Saviour's  ex- 
ample. But  let  us  try  this  question  upon  the  authority  of  the  Sa- 
viour's exam{)le.  Let  us  see  whether  or  not  that  example  requires 
us  to  drink  wine.  Look  at  the  case  of  Timothy.  He  had  consid- 
ered the  example  of  the  blessed  Saviour;  and  yet  what  did  he  do? 
Why,  Sir,  so  well  persuaded  was  he  of  the  danger  of  drinking  wine, 
and  so  devoted  to  cold  water,  that  he  would  not  touch  a  drop  of 
wine,  except  upon  the  authority  of  his  spiritual  father  Paul,  even 
for  medicine ;  and  from  the  very  cautious  manner  in  which  Paul 
recommends  the  medicinal  use  of  wine,  it  is  evident  that  he  re- 
garded it  a  dangerous  privilege,  which  he  was  granting.  He  re- 
membered the  testimony  of  Scripture,  *  Wine  is  a  mocker,'  and 
the  woes  denounced  by  tne  inspired  penman  upon  those  who  tarry 
long  at  their  wine.  In  all  fairness,  I  think,  if  any  ar^ment  is  to 
be  drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  it  is  in  favour  of  practismg  total  ab- 
stinence. Look  at  the  Old  Testament.  The  fatner  of  the  Rechab- 
ites  left  his  dyio|:  counsel  to  his  posterity,  never  to  touch  wine.  In 
after  years,  the  Lord  directed  the  prophet  to  try  them ;  and  pots  of 
wine  were  set  before  them ;  but  they  would  not  drink.  And  did 
the  Lord  frown  upon  them?  Did  he  say,  'wine  is  one  of  the 
creatures  of  Providence,  and  therefore  you  ought  to  drink  it  ?'  No ; 
he  honored  them,  and  fi^ve  them  a  place  on  the  page  of  sacred 
history.  In  regard  to  tne  Old  Testament,  the  spirit  of  it  is  on  the 
side  of  total  abstinence ;  and  there  can  be  no  disagreement  between 
the  Old  and  the  New ;  for  they  are  from  the  same  author. 

"But,  Mr.  President,  we  should  never  have  resorted  to  this  argu- 
ment, but  to  answer  this  objection.  The  case  should  have  been 
submitted  clear  of  these  questions.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
nature  of  the  vice  itself  which  demands  it.  Of  all  the  habits  this 
is  the  most  insidious.  It  gives  no  warning  of  its  enchantments.  It 
speaks  peace,  promotes  joy,  and  makes  encroachments  by  little  and 
little.  The  individual  beholds  visions  of  exalted  joy,  while  he  digs 
his  own  grave,  and  while  the  tempter  whispers  peace,  he  secretly 
and  surely  destroys  all  that  is  valuable  in  his  character.  He  but 
professes  to  quench  his  thirst,  yet  only  excites  it.  The  more  he 
seeks  to  gratify  it,  the  louder  is  the  call.  It  is  one  of  those  stimu- 
lating agents,  which  the  body  cannot  endure  without  being  brought 
into  bondage.  The  man  who  takes  his  glass  of  wine  to-day  at  a 
certain  time,  will  require  it  in  larger  quantity  to-morrow.  More 
than  sixty  years  ago,  Dr.  Johnson  was  asked,  *  why  don't  you  tak« 
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win«^*  He  aoswered,  ^fot  the  most  importaat  of  all  reasons,  I 
can't  take  a  little.'  That  is  the  only  place  of  safety.  X  put  it  to 
every  man  accuBtomoi  to  use  wine,  ii  he  is  satisfied  with  the  same 
quantity  now  that  he  was  a  year  ago.  I  rememher  one  c^  the 
mokt  emcient  friends  of  temperance,  was  led  to  stop  drinking  from 
reading  three  lines  in  a  temperance  publication,  which  declared 
that  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  drink  would  fill  his  ^b<» 
higher  every  morning.  He  said  to  me,  ^  1  threw  down  the  booV 
and  thought  it  extravagant,  but  that  very  day  at  dinner,  when  i 
went  to  take  my  brandy  and  water,  I  founa  I  had  actually  doublea 
the  quantity.'  Talk  about  drinking  temperately,  you  cannot 
God  never  meant  alcohol  should  be  used  temperately.  I  tremble 
at  every  temperate  friend  I  have,  whether  he  drmks  wine  or 
brandy. 

**  But  the  moral  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors,  is  still  more 
dreadfol.  We  can  look  at  the  staggering  £rm  of  the  drunkard— 
But  0  the  soul !  that  immortal  principle  which  Grod  has  placed 
within  us,  created  with  ability  to  trace  the  long  track  of  day,  to 
roll  among  the  planets  and  calculate  their  distances,  to  swell  with 
gratimde  the  universal  song  of  praise,  degraded  and  brought  down 
to  the  very  dregs  of  pollution.  That  immortal  life,  all  vuuable  as 
it  is,  this  prostrates  and  destroys.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
he  commenced  his  career,  if  you  had  gone  to  him  and  said,  '  Sir, 
you  will  be  a  drunkard,'  like  Hazael,  he  would  bave  said  with 
amazement,  '  Am  I  a  dog,  that  I  should  do  this  V  But  now  he 
will  stagger  along  your  streets  without  shame.  Now  and  then, 
there  may  be  a  momentary  reluctance  as  he  passes  along  to  the 
place  of  Intoxication.  He  may  look  up  and  down  the  street,  and 
may  remember  the  home  he  has  left  desolate.  He  may  almost 
^ve  up  the  intoxicating  cup,  but  ah !  it  is  too  late,  his  resolution 
IS  gone.  He  has  nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  and  he  rushes  od  and 
drinks  down  the  fatal  goblet,  which  he  knows  is  hurrying  him 
down  to  the  grave. 

*^  Can  we  propose  a  simple  remedy  ?  Yes,  just  leave  off  drinking. 
And  ought  not  a  redeemed  world  to  bless  God  for  this  discovery  ? 
And  ought  we  not  heart  to  heart  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  press 
forward  in  the  application  of  such  a  remedy  ? 

"  One  thought  m  the  latter  part  of  this  resolution  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.       ^ 

EXAMPLE. 

"Let  example  plead  for  the  sake  of  a  bleeding  world.'  One  says, 
.  *  I  am  not  responsible,  I  am  temperate,  I  drink  moderately— If 
others  drink  to  excess,  I  am  not  responsible  for  their  conduct' 
That  principle  never  had  its  origin  in  the  word  of  God  or  in  a 
generous  bosom.  There  is  not  an  individual  who  hears  me,  whose 
example  is  not  goine  forth  and  influencing  others,  for  good  or  ill. 
When  we  meet  in  the  judgement,  one  of  the  first  matters  that  will 
come  up  there,  will  be  the  influence  which  our  example  has  ex- 
wrted  upon  others.  And,  when  the  subject  of  wine  comes  up  here, 
toow  will  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  lead  me  to  dispose  of  it  ?    If 
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my  example  is  in  danger  of  leading  others  astiay,  I  mujit  abandon 
it;  for  *  it  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  drink  fotne,  nor  anything 
whereby  thy  brother  stnmbleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak? 
«<  One  word  to  the  female  portion  of  this  audience.  Let  iemale 
mfluence  be  consecrated  to  this  cause.  Let  it  tell  upon  a  world 
i)^ing  in  sin,  and  bleeding  at  eyeiy  pore.  Let  it  be  felt  m  the  social 
circle — ^let  &shion  frown  upon  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks;, 
and  I  will  engage  they  will  soon  come  into  disuse." 


H. 

Statistics  of  tntemperance  deduced  chtefiyfnnn  the  London  Mis  of 
mortality f  and  from  mortality  throughout  England  and  Wales. 

^  This  is  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  appendix  to  the  Rejport 
of  the  New  British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society.  The  object 
of  it  is,  to  show  that  the  numper  of  deaths  and  bonals  in  London, 
for  more  than  a  century  have  risen  and  fallen,  according  to  the  fa- 
cilities i^nted  by  government  for  manufacturing,  rending,  and 
purchasmg  spirituous  liquors.  Whenever  the  govemmmit  to  sat* 
isfy  distillers  and  venders,  opened  the  flood  gates  and  suffered  them 
to  pour  out  the  poison  upon  the  community,  then,  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, invariably  arose ;  and  when  the  evil  became  too  great  to  be 
borne  and  the  government  laid  on  heavy  duty,  and  checked  im- 
portation and  hraged  up  the  traflGic,  then  tne  mortality  was  lessen- 
ed. Thus  in  the  second  year  of  William  and  Mary,  an  act  was 
passed  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  home-manu- 
facture of  spirituous  liquors.  Distillers  became  so  expert  in  their 
business,  and  sold  their  manufactures  so  chean,  that  the  poor  b^^n 
io  drink  it  extravagantly  to  the  destruction  of  health,  morals,  and 
life.  In  the  year  1729,  the  bills  of  mm'talitv  rose  to  29,722.  That 
year,  the  govemment  interposed  to  check  the  evil,  and  imposed  a 
dutjT  of  5s.  in  addition  to  all  other  duties  on  the  ^lon  of  British 
spuits.  The  consumption  of  gin  was  greatly  dimmished,  and  the 
mortality  in  1730,  was  26,761.  But  the  duty  was  so  obnoxious  to 
the  farmers,  that  it  was  removed  in  1732,  at  which  time  the  mor- 
tality was  23,358.  The  nation  went  again  to  drinking,  and  in 
1733,  the  mortality  rose  to  29,253.  Again  in  1757,  when  the 
mortality  of  London  was  21,313,  the  distillation  of  home  spirits 
was  suspended  for  three  years,  in  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of 
grain,  and  a  great  diminution  of  consumptloii  f^sued;  men  could 
not  poison  themselves  so  rapidly  as  hefjpre,  w^i  tl^e  mortality  was, 
in  1757,  21,313,  and  in  1758,  17,520.  In  |760,  distillation  was  re- 
sumed, and  the  mortality  increased  (n  a  year,  1230.  From  this 
period,  drinking,  and  (l^^tb,  maintained  for  many  years  a  nearly 
uniform  relatioi^  to  each  other.  In  1792,  there  was  a  great  increase 
upon  the  preceding  year,  in  the  consumption  both  of  spirits,  and 
small  liquor,  and  the  increase  of  mortality  was  1453.    In  1796, 
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distiUation  had  again  to  be  suspended  from  the  scarcity  of  grain, 
and  the  mortality  of  London  sank  1891.  In  1801  was  another 
teasoD  of  scarcity,  and  the  mortality  which  had  risen  to  23,068, 
•unk  to  19,376,  or  3,692.  In  1803  the  duty  was  advanced,  and  the 
consamptioD,  and  mortality,  sunk  together.  In  1831  the  Beer  bill 
flooded  the  kingdom  with  beer ;,  the  consequence  was,  that  while 
the  mortality  in  1830  was  only  21,645,  in  1831  it  was  25,337.  And 
lest  it  should  be  objected,  that  a  large  city  cannot  afford  a  fair  speci- 
men upon  an  entire  country,  of  its  drinking  customs,  the  following 
table,  IS  given  to  prove  that,  not  in  London  only,  but  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  an  augmented  consumption  of  alcoholic  li- 

?norB  is  ever  succeeded  by  an  augmented  mortality  of  the  people, 
fot  in  the  order  of  nature,  not  by  the  visitation  of  Grod,  not  by 
pestileDce,  nor  famine,  nor  the  hardships  of  poverty,  do  they  per- 
ish ;  but  by  a  plague  their  own  hands  have  prepared. 


No. 

Ymt. 

Britnh 
Spiriu. 

Rum. 

Malt 
Liquor. 

Mortalit7 

of 

England 

and 

Wale.. 

of  Deaths. 

Deereaaa 
of  Death!. 

10 

1803 
1804 

5,353,309 
3,678.679 

2,573,602 
1,608,999 

7,243,344 
7,045,193 

203,728 

181,177 

22,551 

u 

1808 
1809 

5.384,394 
630,340 

2,174,751 
2,160,625 

7,281,603 
7,195  920 

200,713 
191,471 

9,243 

IS 

1813 
1814 

163,191 
4,063,706 

3,044,680 
3,332,188 

6,838,705 
7,066,744 

186.477 
206,403 

19,926 

13 

1826 
1836 

3,665,233 
7,407,204 

1,980,807 
3,982,033 

7,986,414 
8,416,042 

255,018 
268,161 

13,143 

"  The  numbers  in  the  first  column,  says  the  compiler  of  these 
statistics,  will  raide  the  reader  to  the  particulars  or  each  epoch, 
as  we  have  already  described  them,  m  treating  of  the  varying 
mortality  of  London.  The  effects  of  the  Beer  biO,  in  1831,  we  are 
unable  to  exhibit,  there  being  no  returns  in  existence  of  the  buri- 
als, throughout  England  and  Wales,  for  that  year.  With  this 
unavoidaUe  exception,  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  prcx^ure  the 
necessary  information  for  illustrating  the  periods  of  change  since 
1801.  it  will  be  seen  how  precisely  they  accord  with  the  r^ults 
we  have  already  obtained  from  the  Metropolitan  bills.  We  need 
only  add,  in  further  explanation,  that  a  period  of  severe  distress, 
in  1809,  arising  from  the  high  price  of  grain,  increasec  the  mor- 
tality throughout  the  kinffdom,  but  especially  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, and  uius  the  beneficial  effects  of  dimmished  consumptioik 
are  less  strikingly  exhibited,  than  in  the  preceding  period  of  1803-4. 

"  But  neither  tjiis  table,  nor  <hose  which  have  preceded  it,  show 
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more,  be  it  always  remembered,  than  an  increment  of  deaths,  re- 
sulting from  an  increment  of  consumption.  The  real  amount  of 
aeaths  produced  by  intemperance,  as  we  observed  before,  they  do 
not  show.  That  amount  remains  wholly  unknown,  wholly  incal- 
culable. 

*^  The  subject  thus  presented,  is,  certainly,  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  philanthropist,  the  Christian,  and  the  patriot ;  and  the  in- 
quiry ought  to  be  pressed  home  to  every  man's  bosom.  Is  it  not 
the  dut)r  of  every  government  so  to  le^slate  as  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  its  citizens!  If  they  may  legislate  so  as  to  keep  out  yel- 
low fev^r,  plague,  and  other  destructive  evils,  may  they  not,  ought 
thevnot,  to  keep  out  those  alcoholic  poisons,  which  fill  graveyards 
witn  their  deluded  victims  ?" — Am.  Temp,  Union. 


ANn-BACCHUK 

This  work  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press  m  this  city,  and 
we  need  do  no  more  than  call  the  attention  of  the  Temperance 
public  to  it  As  we  have  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  preparing 
a  work  on  the  wines  of  the  ancients,  particular! v  those  of  Palestine, 
Greece  and  Rome,  we  shall  withhold  the  conclusions  at  which  we 
have  arrived,  until  its  publication.  In  the  meantime,  we  give  the 
following  summary  of  Mr.  Parsons'  investigations : — 

"I  have  adduced  arguments  and  authorities  which  most  ineon- 
testibly  prove  that  the  wines  of  the  ancients  were  very  different 
from  ours.  I  have  shown,  from  the  heat  of  the  countries,  tb«r 
highly'saccharine  quality  of  the  grapes,  the  boiling  and  evapon- 
ting  of  the  juice,  or  the  diluting  of  the  must,  by  the  addition  of  five 
times  its  amount  of  water,  vinegar,  &c.,  as  in  Cato's  family  wine, 
the  care  taken  to  prevent  this  must  from  fermenting,  by  excluding 
the  air,  and  immersing  them  in  water  to  lower  their  temperature, 
the  frequent  filtering  of  the  juice  or  wine,  and  the  placing  of  the 
vessels  in  fumaria  and  ovens ;  from  the  sirupy  character  of  many 
of  their  wines,  and  the  custom  of  diluting  them  with  so  large  an 
amount  of  water;  from  the  popularity  of  wines  destitute  of  all 
strength ;  from  the  desire  of  the  people  to  drink  large  quantities 
without  being  intoxicated ;  from  the  innumerable  varieties  of  the 
wines,  and  the  fact  that  Falemian  was  the  only  wine  that  would 
bum ;  from  the  weakness  of  wines  produced  from  the  natural  juice 
of  the  grape,  and  the  non-existence  of  pure  alcohol  to  increase  their 
potency ;  from  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  Polybius,  Cato,  Varro, 
Pliny,  Columella,  Horace,  Plutarch,  &c. ;  in  a  word,  from  science, 
I>hilo6ophy,  and  histonr,  I  have  demonstrated  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  wines  of  olcf,  were  not  produced  by  vinous  fermentation^ 
and  those  which  were  inebriating,  borrowed,  in  a  majority  of  caseS) 
their  intoxicating  power  from  drugs  rather  than  from  alcohol. — 
Anti-Bacchus,  Prize  Essay ^  Chap.  5. 
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J. 

THE  TRUE  UBS  OF  THE   VUIE. 

The  following  excellent  obsenrations  on  the  trae  use  of  the  Yine« 
oecur  in  the  account  giren  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  of  his  journey 
through  France,  while  passing  through  that  country  to  India,  by 
the  way  of  Aleiandria : — 

**  In  these  countries,  mantled  with  vineyards,  one  cannot  help 
learning  the  true  intent  and  use  of  the  vine  m  the  scheme  of  Prov- 
idence. In  our  own  land  wine  has  become  so  exclusively  a  mere 
luxury,  or  what  is  worse,  by  a  species  of  manufacture,  an  intoxi- 
eating  beverage,  that  manv  have  wondered  how  the  Bible  speaks 
of  iotn«,  in  conjunction  with  com,  and  other  such  staple  supports 
of  animal  life.  Now  in  passing  through  the  region  of  vineyards  in 
the  east  of  France,  one  must  at  once  perceive,  that  the  vine  greatly 
flourishes  on  slopes  and  heights,  where  the  soil  is  too  poor  and 
gravelly  to  maintain  either  com  for  food  or  pastura^  for  cattle. 
But  what  is  the  jtrotndeniidl  design  in  rendering  this  soil — ^favoured 
by  a  genial  atmosphere — so  productive  of  the  vine,  if  its  fruit  be- 
come solely  either  an  artieU  of  luxury  or  an  instrument  of  vice? 

'*  The  answer  is,  that  Providence  had  no  such  design.  Look  at 
the  peasant  and  his  meals  in  vine-bearinff  districts.  Instead  of 
milk,  he  has  a  basin  of  pure  unadulterated  *  blood  of  the  grape.' 
In  this,  its  native  original  state,  it  is  a  plain,  simple  and  wholesome 
liquid ;  which  at  everv  repast  becomes  to  the  nusbaudman  what 
milk  is  to  the  shepherd — not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessary — ^not  an  in- 
toxicating, but  a  nutritive  beverage.  Hence,  to  the  vine-dressing 
peasant  of  Auxerre,  for  example,  an  abundant  vintage,  as  connect- 
ed with  his  own  immediate  sustenance,  is  as  important  as  an  over- 
tlowing  dairy  to  the  pastoral  peasant  of  Ayrshire.  And  hence,  by 
Mch  a  view  of  the  subject,  are  the  language  and  the  sense  of  the 
Scripture  vindicated  from  the  very  appearance  of  favouring  what  is 
merely  luxurious  or  positively  noxious,  when  it  so  constantly  mag- 
nifies a  well  replenished  wine-press,  in  a  rocky  mountainous  coun- 
try, like  that  ot  Palestine,  as  one  of  the  richest  bounties  of  a  gen- 
erous Providence." 


K. 

DRINKING  U8AOB8  IN  GRBAT   BRITAIN. 

The  London  Christian  Ohserver  for  Nov.  1839,  in  a  notice  of 
Mr.  Dimlop's  excellent  work  on  this  subject,  thus  remarks : — 

^'  We  are  astonished,  we  might  sav  horrified,  in  reading  tnis 
volume.  We  were  not  ignorant  that  drunkenness  is  an  awful  sm 
and  fearlul  curse;  that  more  of  the  crime,  and  pauperism,  and 
misery  exhibited  in  air  streets,  and  police-offices,  and  theatres, 
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fuid  prisons,  and  workhouses,  arises  from  intozicatiag  potuHis, 
than  from  nine  tenths  of  all  other  sources  put  together ;  that  the 
habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits,  even  when  not  earned  to  the  excess 
df  gross  inebriation — to  which  however  it  too  &tally  and  fre- 
quently leads — is  still,  under  its  milder  forms,  except  when  strictlf 
requisite  as  a  medicine,  ruinous  to  the  health  and  the  morals,  the 
body  and  the  mind — nay,  when  requisite  for  one  disorder,  oftc^n 
causing  worse  diseases  than  it  cures ;  nor  had  we  any  doublt  as  to 
the  duty  and  necessity  of  attempting  to  stay  this  plague ;  or  any 
hesitati(»i  as  to  the  sound  and  Scnptural  principle,  or  practical 
utility,  of  tempersmce  societies;  but  ignorant  we  certainly  were 
of  the  extent  to  which  drinking  usages  are  carried  in  the  extensive 
ramifications  of  British  Society.  It  is  indeed  upon  the  sur&ce  of 
thin^,  that  births,  baptisms,  marriages,  ana  deaths;  dinners 
political  and  municipal;  canvassings  and  elections;  contracts  and 
performances,  beginnings  and  finishings,  are  too  often  celebrated 
with  a  'jolly  full  bottle;' — and  no  man  is  unaware  of  these  prac- 
tices ;  but  we  had  not  imagined  the  extent  of  compulsory,  cus- 
tomary, or  expected  usages,  in  alinost  eveiy  trade,  and  among 
artisans  and  all  persons  concerned  in  manual  labour ;  usages,  for 
the  most  part,  peculiar  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  humili- 
ating to  think  that  this  countrjr,  with  all  its  religion  and  philan- 
thropy ;  all  its  institutions  of  science,  literature,  piety,  and  morality; 
is  more  entangled,  more  hemmed  in,  with  the  meshes  of  drinking 
usages  than  any  nation  in  the  world ;  so  that  powerful  temptations 
are  placed  in  the  way  of  a  person  in  the  rank  of  an  operative  or 
tradesman  in  going  through  the  usual  stages  of  his  career,  to  ac- 
quire a  taste  tor  potent,  especially  spirituous  liquors.  And  hence 
arises  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  Temperance  Societies  which  has 
not  been  duly  considered.  In  other  lands,  those  who  drink  these 
liquid  poisons,  for  the  most  part,  do  so  to  gratify  their  own  de- 
praved appetite;  they  might  abstain,  if  they  pleased,  from  drink- 
mg,  or  encouraging  others  to  drink,  without  giving  offence,  or 
exciting  attention.  Not  so  in  England.  A  gentleman  cannot, 
according  to  usage,  dine  at  a  coffee-house  or  hotel,  without  order- 
ing wine,  'for  the  ^ood  of  the  house,*  even  though  he  may  dislike 
it,  or  refrain  from  it  as  considering  it  injurious.  A  worlunan  does 
not  consider  himself  handsomely  used  in  a  gentleman's  house,  if 
be  has  not  money  given  to  him  to  purchase  intoxicating  liquor, 
during,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  his  job.  But  among  the  trades, 
drinkmg  usages  are  reduced  to  a  regular  system ;  and  all  persons 
connected  with  them  must  pay  in  their  turn,  whether  they  drink 
or  not  Mr.  Dunlop,  in  addition  to  the  convivial  laws  in  use  at 
visits,  marriages,  courtships,  births,  baptisms,  deaths,  funerals, 
bargain  and  sale,  holidays,  and  other  occasions  of  business  and 
domestic  life,  has  described  the  peculiar  festal  customs  of  ninety- 
eight  trades  and  occupations  in  the  three  kingdoms;  including 
their  footings,  fines,  entries,  pay-night  practices,  allowance  pots, 
wav-geese,  reniuneration  pints,  mugging  bribes,  drink  penalties, 
and  other  usages,  occurring  statedly  on  numerous  occasions;  the 
whole  detailing  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  different  usages. 
The  labour,  perseverance,  and  expense  of  the  author,  in  collecting 
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this  man  of  appalliog  &ct8,  must  hare  been  reiy  great ;  and  his 
object  in  making  them  known  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  Tem- 
perance Societies,  and  of  religious  and  beneyolent  persons,  to  the 
necessity  of  systematically  opposing  these  demoralizing  usages; 
without  doing  which  they  will  ba  foded  in  their  efforts  by  a  secret 
power,  often  more  dangerofts  than  even  the  depraved  passion  of  the 
mdindoal  to  be  reclaimed." 

We  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  above;  as 
we  believe  the  same  customs,  among  similar  classes  in  this  coun- 
try, are  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes,  which  at  present  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  Temperance  Reform.  Every  friend  to  his  coun- 
try, and  to  her  free  institutions,  ought  especially  to  set  his  face 
against  political  drinking.  It  is  indeed  humiliating,  to  see  free- 
men, assembling  together  to  deliberate  on  great  questions,  affecting 
the  dearest  interests  of  their  country,  and  to  discuss  the  propriety 
of  measures  of  vital  impNortance  to  the  public  weal,  drowning  their 
reason,  pervertinff  their  judji^ement,  and  blunting  their  moral  sense, 
by  the  tree  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  which  seem  to  be  considered 
essential  to  every  place,  where  political  meetings  are  held.  If  the 
leading  men  of  both  parties,  would  but  r^ect,  for  a  moment,  on 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  such  a  custom,  how  it  endangers  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  our  institutions,  as  well  as  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  families  and  individuals,  we  believe  they  would  unite  in 
banishing  alcoholic  drinks,  from  every  committee  room,  \os  cabin, 
or  other  places  of  political  meeting,  as  well  as  from  the  poUs. 


Speech  of  the  Rev.  John  Pierpontyat  the  Marlboro*  Chapel,  Boston^ 
on  the  subject  of  sending  out  missionaries  and  rum  in  the  barque 
Emma  Isadora, 

**  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  views  with  mingled  feeling  of 
pity  and  indignation,  the  shipping  of  the  means  of  intoxicauon  to 
any  nart  of  the  world,  and  more  so  where  the  ignorant  and  unciv- 
ilized inhabitants  are  unacquainted  with  their  terrible  effects,  in 
making  all  who  use  it  the  victims  of  sin,  suffering  and  despair — 
and  in  blasting  all  the  efforts  made,  at  mat  cost  of  time  and  mo- 
ney, to  elevate  and  improve  the  human  family. 

**  The  language  of  the  resolution,  said  Mr.  Pierpont,  shows  that 
there  are  two  classes  ci  men  in  the  community — tnose  who  are  led 
to  establish  missionary  stations,  and  those  who  send  intoxicating 
liquors  to  those  stations.  This  shows  two  motives — one  the  love 
of  men — that  prompts  to  sending  missionaries — the  other  is,  the 
love  of  money,  and  that  prompts  to  sending  with  the  missionaries 
intoxicating  hquors  to  foreign  lands. 

"  I  would  this  goodly  city  were  not  to  be  affected  by  this  resolu- 
tion. I  would  it  were  otherwise ;  for  we  are  told  that  the  very 
ship  which  carried  out  nine  missionaries  and  5,200  gallons  of  New 
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England  ram,  sailed  from  the  port  of  Boston;  and  these  intoxica- 
ting liquors  were  manufactured  in  Boston.  Therefore,  what  is  said 
in  relation  to  producing  these  liquors  must  hear  upon  this  goodly 
city  of  our  haoitation,  in  which  no  one  lives,  who  does  not  rejoice 
in  this  his  destiny ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  allude  to  the 
many  good  things  this  city  has  done,  in  extenuation  of  this.  But, 
it  has  been  my  ^rtune,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  he  thrown  into 
some  of  these  very  missionary  stations  to  which  this  rum  has  gone. 
I  have  been  in  the  port  of  Smyrna,  where  barrels  of  New  England 
rum  may  be  seen  lying  on  the  wharfi  with  the  Boston  stamp. — 
There  I  also  learned  from  a  traveller,  that  he  had  seen  it  in  casks 
on  the  backs  of  camels,  in  the  great  desert  of  Arabia. 

"  At  Broosa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  a  man  may  get 
drunk  on  New  England  rum,  for  less  money  than  in  Boston.  I 
learned  another  fact  in  Constantinople.  I  saw  the  late  Sultan,  who 
had  under  his  absolute  control  an  empire  of  ten  millions.  He  sat 
upon  the  hills  where  sat  the  ancient  Cesars.  He  died  a  drunkard, 
cut  off  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  by  intoxication,  the  means  of 
which  were  furnished  by  New  England  captains.  The  ingenuity 
of  his  priesthood  had  learned  to  draw  a  distinction  between  what 
had,  and  had  not  been  distilled.  They  gave  his  majesty  to  under- 
stand that  the  Koran,  in  forbidding  the  use  of  wine,  could  not 
therefore  mean  cogniac  brandy  nor  champaigne.  He  died  of  deliri' 
um  tremens — all  the  injunctions  of  the  Koran,  and  the  authority  of 
the  prophet  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  and  New  England 
rum  and  American  captains  furnished  the  means  of  intoxication. 
He  paid  them  most  liberally  for  cogniac  hrandi/j  of  the  highest 
<iuality,  for  his  imperial  highness  could  not  brook  anything  of  an 
inferior  sort 

**  That  man  stood  on  the  hills  where  stood  the  first  Constantine, 
the  first  Christian  emperor.  With  the  keen  eyes  of  a  great  man, 
he  saw  that  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  were  not  to  be  the  seat  of  com- 
merce-rcommercial  enterprise  could  not  prosper  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber  as  in  the  Bospnoras ;  and  therefore  he  transferred  the 
seat  of  his  empire  from  Rome  to  Constantinople.  When  he  first 
professed  himself  a  disciple  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  it  was 
a  cause  of  gratulation  throughout  the  Christian  world.  The  world 
exulted,  and  they  had  good  cause  to  exult.  And  why  ?  Because 
such  is  the  nature  of  man,  there  is  a  great  portion  of  the  human 
family  who  will  be  influenced  by  authority,  that  will  not  be  influ- 
enced by  the  reason  of  things.  Sir,  might  not  the  jnan  who  ad- 
dressed the  conversation,  or  wrote  the  book,  which  converted  the 
emperor  Constantine,  have  been  held  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race  ? 
And  it  is  on  this  principle,  that  *  he  which  converteth  a  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  ways,  shall  save  a  soul  fi*om  death,  and  hide  a 
multitude  of  sins.'  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  not  another  side  to  this 
verse  ?  If  he  that  converteth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways, 
shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  what  shall  be  said  of  those  that  turn 
aside  the  righteous  man  from  his  path,  and  lead  him  into  the  ways 
of  error,  and  transgression,  and  death  ?  What  has  New  Endand 
done  to  the  head  of  the  Turkish  empire  ?  The  very  man  perhaps, 
who  carried  out  missionaries  to  convert  his  subjects,  carried  out 
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the  mesDS  of  intoiicatioii  to  coDrert  Jum  into  a  drcmkard,  and  give 
the  aathoritf  of  his  example  to  ten  miliions  of  the  human  lace.— 
And  who  hare  done  this  ?  Our  own  fellow-citizens.  Do  you  be- 
lieve the  authority  of  the  6ultan  will  not  be  followed  by  his  sub- 
jects? We  know  too  well  the  effect  of  our  President's  example, 
to  believe  this.  Will  that  of  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople  be  less? 
Let  any  man  sit  in  the  President's  chair,  and  be  openly  guilty  of 
any  sin  named  in  the  decalogfue,  and  I  ask  if  he  would  not  have  to 
build  up  around  ramparts  to  prevent  the  people  from  following  his 
example? 

*'  Sir,  it  is  known  in  those  nations  from  which  shore  this  pestilence 
eomes — ay,  and  among  sober  Mahometans,  they  know  on  whom 
to  charge  the  desolation  created  by  it  Shall  we  make  this  goodly 
land  of  ours  any  longer  to  go  un  as  such  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of 
the  nations?  It  wia  cease  to  oe  done  to  some  extent,  when  the 
vocation  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  honourable  because^  profitable.— 
When  the  track  of  the  serpent  with  his  slimy  folds,  is  seen  over 
the  piles  of  gold,  follow  it  with  your  execrations,  because,  in  heap- 
ing up  these  piles  of  gold,  the  love  of  man  had  no  share.  But, 
when  we  say  tnese  hard  things  against  these  men,  are  we  not  do- 
ing something  to  bring  their  vocation  into  disgrace ?  Yes,  I  am; 
and  I  do  it  with  this  express  purpose.  When  man  shall  have  made 
this  business  as  infamous  as  God  has  made  it  wrong,  the  nations 
of  the  earth  will  have  less  cause  to  complain  of  our  own.  I  ask 
you  to  paint  in  your  imagination,  that  vessel,  sailing  up  the  pcn-tof 
Smyrna,  having  nine  missionaries,  taking  their  lives  in.  their  hands, 
to  convert  the  people  to  Christianitv;  and  the  same  vessel  carrying 
five  thousand  gallons  of  New  England  rum,  to  convert  sober  Ma^ 
hometans  into  drunken  Mahometans — or  the  still  greater  absurdity 
of  drunken  Christians.'* 
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